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^ PROPOSED IHDl&li REFORMS 

- nv 

nOMESn CIKTNDER DUTX, C.l II, I.C.S., 

' The Reforms annoiini-ed by l/jrti MorJey, in 
bis l)e«pi%tch of X<i\ ember iind in bis speecli of 
December, are solid and aubstanUftI, and are 
precisely in Ihe direction in which Ute Indian 
Sfational Congress has demanded Reforms du- 
' ring the In^t twenty years and more. 'In one 
word, the clianges niuioaficed are calculated to 
Rise the people of fndta a pubstaotial <liare in 
the control and direction of their ou'« <-enferns. 
Tlie voice of t)»e people will find e.tj)re«slon 
.through recognizefl offlcial channels ; the wish- 
es and opinions of the jieople a ill influence and 
shnpetbe internal adminidratiou of the conn- 
.try. 

Firstly, take the proposed appointment of an 
Indian Jfemher on the Viceroy's Ksecutiee 
Council. Tie «iH )m«e a portfolio, i.f., will he 
' the head of an im/jortant fh'[wrtjneiil of fldmi- 
ni'tralion, whether it he Home or Revenue, 

• PiiWia Woiks or haw. More than this, he will 
have a voice in the delibrr.itian of all greai 
questions, comin" from all Dep utroent.^, for 
<ii«e«««ion in the full (kmneil. Whether it bo 
I.and settlements or Famine Relief. Prftnnry 
Edaca.tlon orUje org-inizition of services, en-- 
couragemcht of indnslrie-* or the abolition of 
Ces’e*,— rthe Indian Memhei' of average «ihility 
wili represent the view* of hi« countrymen and 

'take H share in the di*cu«ioii. Schemes nnd 
changes on such subjects have hitherto been 

* mitiateS without tlie consaUalion'offndiaoopi- 
.nion ift the highest quarters n hence such sche- 


mes emanated. Thn will no longer be soi — andl 
venture to think that on every question of im- 
portance, affecting the welfure of the va^t p)Opu- 
lation of India, Indian views pressed by the 
Indian Member will receive fultand fair const- 
deration, and will largely shape the interiial 
polieyoftlio Kmpire. c 

5!*conrffy, consider the effect of a uon-oflicial 
majority in the I’rowticral LeglsIntMeCoKtiejle. 
In their every-dar work, the non-offichil* wD! 
naturally differ ju tlieir opinions, find this js 
fair. Rut great (jiu-itions will arise, like tlie 
imposition of IV Uaraising tax, tlie withdrnwni 
ofalatvde.1 right, or the partition of a pro* 
vince, which will find tlie whole Ivody of non- 
officinh ranged on one side. Lord Morley has 
pointed out in hi's de«pafch that w'hen t^hi's is 
so, Oovernment mU't pau-»e, nml perhn[R 
nlundon new-faiigleiJ schemes nnd innovations 
didasteful to the entire people. For the first 
time, the non-oflicial members- of.Provjncial 
Councils will be in\e^lMl with an effpclnnl 
power to oppose Schemes brougiit forward by 
new I.veutenant-GovernnTs or owr-zeiilous off. 
cials, — scheme-v which the pfo]>le do not want, 
r<egi-«IntiotJ like the present Caioiitta JfutiK'i- 
pnlitio’4* Act, or the Boiiihny Jwand Revenue 
Amendment Act, will henceforth he iinj>o«sj. 
ble.‘ , . . ■ 

Thirdly, consider the l.-irger powers projxised ' 
for Frovineial I,eg!ahili\e Councils in the 
matter ,oE selUing the Provincial • budget, ■ 
Tlie final power of accepting the rreommenda- 
tiOQs nf Ihe-fe Councils is still left in the 
hands of the Govenunent, but we are s«A- (u ' 
believing that mich recommendatious will, a? 
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•/iV to ml iiitiWIi'on s»»»J fty tftt Rixtor oj 

f , this "Unieto'’, thf folloiriiuj erpresiioxts of 
vieics hats iffji/bnPnnW /or puilitatCon / A'. 

T.OKD KINNAlim. 

I think. the recpption iiJiich has be#*n fjiven 
to these j)rojiQ«r\h • is grvtisfaelory find though 
the Reforms mi\y not satisfy those who hold 
extreme views, yet I cannot hnt hope that giv- 
ing to oiir Indian fellow sebjects n further 
share in J^he Oo'ernment of the country, will 
be teceivejl by the Indian people as n token of 
oar interest in all that concerns the well-being 
of that great land, and our desire to net fairly 
towards the various important interests of our 
Indian 'Kinpire. 

. -MU. KREDERIC ItAim(SO*\. 

‘ In my opinion tlie reforms promulgated by 
the Minister for IniHa are mo<t sali<f.ictory, 
so far a* they go, and for the moment. 

Had they been doubled or trebled, and pro- 
[iinulgated in lOOC, and, even now, if they 
were accompanied by theredre?-' of grievances 
,and of the fatal Ilengnl^^artitioii, they would 
do mncli to restore confidence in the good 
intentions of the llritish government. 

Sm HERBERT ROBERTS, M. P. 

1 respond with much pleasure to the request 
for a brief recital of my views upon I.ord 
dfonV'yV pftrfwswA', sird, w tAwrg’Si?, 

I desire ' to express my appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered to the best interests 
qf India by the Indinn Jlrvicic which *under 
able editorship, reaches a high Jei el of joiimal- 
islic excellence and wields'a decisive influence 
in the wide sphere in which it circulates. 

The declaration by the Secretary of State in 
tlie House of I/tnls on the 17th of December 
was, if, truly apprehended, an event of 
momentous^ im\»rtance to India and to tlie 
dominibn.of the British Empire. I h^d tlwt 
‘India will be the dominating factor in unlocking 


the gates of the future in relntibn to tlie power 
of the British people in the life of the world 
and that any elTort which is made to strengthen, 
the bonds uniting India to tin'® coantry is a 
matter of prime concern to all interested in 
the welfare of the EugUsh-speaking race , 
t attach the utmost value to the fact that 
this liold and comprehensive scheme of reform* 
wan minounced under the shadow of regret- 
table events and widespread unrest in India. 
Til*’ statement of I^ord Morley is a snre evi- 
dence of the spirit and policy of the Liberalism 
now governing political action at Westminster, 
and will, I liavenodoubt, be met by a generous 
response from tiie people of India. 

I will not enter into detail?, but I think it 
is absolutely clear that in the enlargement and 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils, in 
the conrageoiis abolition’ of tbeotflcial majonty, 
m the new regulations ns to the procedure 
and ecope of debate, and in the nppoint- 
ment ol an Indian member upon the 
ViceroyV Comic;), (here is one dominant 
puq>o«e in view, namely the inniensed asso- 
ciation o( the Indian people in the govern- 
ment of their own affairs; and when 'these,, 
projKisah are supplemented by the reforms In' ’ 
local self-government, which it is confidently' 1 
expected will be recommended by the Hob- 
house Oommmion, it Kill be seen that a great ‘ 
steji forward has been taken in the direction 
of giving the vast i>opulation of India a larger 
voice and a direct interest in Indiau ndminis- 
tmtion. 

1 do not slnit my eyes to the reality of the 
forces of re.action and disorder now moving in 
Off JUA* ni J.odia, joeJiiw syJ.V 1 .W.p .•jtieenpt • 
to trace them to their source; but I venture 
to espre®** the confident belief that the great 
majority of the Indiab people will recognize in 
these Reform Proiw^als an honest and deter- 
mined effort to meet the legitimate demands 
put forward by the accredited leaders of con- 
>itit«tional agitation in India and that the 
reforms, when translate*! into action, will yield 
a rich harvest of renewed hope and confidence 
and be found to be. a sound foundation xipon 
wliifh a further advance can at a later stage be 
made ujvon the road of lndi.an self-government. 
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remarkable testimony to the soundness of the 
National Congress when the Viceroy appeals 
for the co-operation of l;he leaders in carrying 
the new reforms into fruitful operation, especi- 
ally when one remembers the official treatment 
of the Congiess during all the previous 
years of its arduous and strenuous Inboim. 

Everything that is needed to render India 
peaceful, prosperous, and glorious, is compre- 
hended in a single word : justice. “Bejust, 
and fear not.” 

Mr. henry J. WII.St)N. 

I do not pretend to have such a gra»pofthe 
whole case as would justify me in presuming 
to pass judgment on the subject, and will only 
’ say that I am glad to see that they appear to 
have been favourably received in many quar- 
ters,— indeed, in Kome quarters more favoura- 
bly perhaps than we might have e.tpected ; and 
that I sincerely trust, as all who wish to be 
friends of India must trust, that they will ha\e 
a fair trial and be crowned with so much success 
ns to justify hirther advnhces in the same 
direction. 

JlR. II. R. FOX BOURNE. 

In response to your reque«t I may brieHy 
say, however, tliat my 'strong feeling u that, 
commendable as are the propo«al3 lately ptit 
forward by the British Government for accord- 
ing a measure of justice to the Indian people, 
they appe.ar to me belated and, in the present 
circumstances, inadequate. Any grace that 
there may be in them is marred by the coercive 
measures now being taken ag.ainst champions 
of native interests, who<se pa/doiinble, if indis- 
creet, zeal in pressing the claims of their com- 
pntriot.s is made an occasion for harsh nnd 
tyrannical punishment on suspicion. 


THE REFORM PROPOSALS- 

’ This is a handy rolume of 180 paRcs conUifiii>f;'the 
full text of I<ord SiorleyV Despateli ; the Desputeh of tbo 
Oo^ernment of India; the in the IIouw of 

Thirds wjth the speeches of Lord Morley, Lord Ims- 
dnwna and Lord Msedonncll; Mr. Ouchsnans sUto- 
Sin tha House of Commons ; the Hon. Sir. Gokhalo’. 
tchomo presented to the Secretary of St-sto for India 
and his s%och st tho Madras Congress on tlm lleform 
Prooosals The price of the hook is As. Six, Tthile 
ISsSr. of /e “Indian Ilex.eiv.- esn get It for 

OrSniATESAN & CO.. ESrL.\NADE. SftDRAS. 


iMR. H. W. NEVINSON. 

louask me what I think of liOrd Jlorley's 
reform proposals, nnd I answer, firet, by re- 
minding you of Johnson’s well-known saying 
about the dancing dogs. “ It is not well 
done,” lie said of the dancing; “but tlie won- 
der is it should he done at all.” Whatever 
criticism we may pass upon the reform?, the 
wonder is that there is any reform at all. Let 
us begin by putting that to I/ird Motley’s 
credit. He has no perconal knowledge of India 
nnd it neKls a good deal of courage for an old- 
ish man with n high repufation to withstand 
the pressure of the Anglo-Indian “expert?,” 
who are chiefly retired officials, nnd w1h> resent 
ns you know, any sugge^t^on of reform ns a 
criticism on themselves nnd their system. 

Nothing, in my opinion, could be worse than 
the new Coercion Act w llh its atrocious inethoil 
of secret investigation before n magistrote in 
the absence of the accused. Nothing could 
be worse, unless it is the revival of the Ordin- 
ance of 1818 for the depoitation of conspicuous 
Indians without trial at nil. Tliece are tilings 
that make us despair of English libertie?. I/jrd 
Motley’s insistence on bis personal disbelief in 
Parliamentary government for Orientals was 
oI«o to be n'grelteii, especially on the very day 
vi'ben the Britlsli government, of which lie is 
a member, had telegraphed its congratulations 
to the new Parliament in Conf^inniinople, No- 
thing, again, could be more deplorable and 
tnctlees than Iiis references to the ancient fallacy 
• of Indian cowardice. On jKiinU like the«e I>ord 
Motley fills one with tlie sickness ofdiwippoint- 
ment, nnd that is won^ than condemnation. 

But there 'is this to be e.aid : this nnexjwct- 
ed nnd disastrous tendency to reaction has fo 
delighted the Anglo Indian and Conservative 
nuthorities in this country’ that they will now 
take reforms from I»rd Morlej’ which they 
would not look at from a consistent Liberal. 1 
do not euppo^e the jwlicy wus intentional, but 
ifl/ird Morley bad aimed at securing n gowl 
reception for his reforms from Ihe reactionary 
p.arty, he could haitlly have done it better. 
Whether it is ever worth while securing the : 
eneiny’e applause is another question. 
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The chief points of the reforms themselves, 
)wever inadeqnate, appear to me to put the 
iture on the ri£;ht lines. The admission of 
idians in the Executive Coiuicil?, nnd n great 
icreiase of Indian representation on the I^egis- 
.tive Councils, togetherwith the right of inter- 
ellation, resolutions, and genuine ili«ctission, 
specially on finance — all these things are of 
onsiderable. value, if Indians will use them, 
nd if they are nllon’ed to use them thoroughly, 
'hey mark, as I said, the right lines of futnre 
dvance, and whatever Ixird Morley’s mistakes 
nay have been, India will remember his name 
or this service nloue. 

Like all machinery, it is hut a Iveginning — 
i means to an end. Everything depends on 
he use made of if. l^e rent problems (or 
india as for.all countrie.s lie beyond the machi* 
lery of Government. Rut here, an important 
itep has been taken towards the emancipation 
of India— towards securing for her the ultimate 
control in the destinies of her own peoples. 

• REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

liOrd JlorJeyV propo«al« have been largely 
judged 88 lloose of I^ords proposals ; and, ns 
such, they may be regarded a« ndianced. But, 
Judged from the point of view of e\ en moderate 
liberalism, they ore simply amusing, as, from 
the point of view of the Indian nati6n.ali.«t, 
they are really aggravating and childish; and 
it L fortunate that an Indian nntioiiniist was 
on the spot to say so. The day following I/ird 
Motley’s deliverance, Repin Chandra Pal, 
speaking at Caxton Hall, under the very 
shadow of the Houses of P.arliainent, hit straight 
out at his lAirdship’s timid and tepid >cben»e. 
He boldly declared tliat Indiau* did not want 
more apjwintmentR and posts: what they 
wanted was to contiol them. They wanted 
the right to api>oint the Viceroy, and, ifthe’i 
could not find in India one as good as I.onl 
Minto, they would then import one from 
England. These tinkering teform% he saiil 
were valueless os not leading to freedom. An 
M. P., HTiting in ‘The Daily Xew deplores 
liOnl Morley’s icy dictum that Orientals conld 
not be made fit for Parliamentary inHitution^, 
and that his proposals were not intended to 
lead up to them, lie calls this an * extra- 
ordinarily tactless utterance/ the effect of which 


in Persia, Turkey, and China will be disas- 
trous. 

Another member of Parliament, writing 
prominently’ in ‘ Tlie Daily News ’ and ‘The 
Daily Chronicle ’ denounces the Russian 
methods of the Government, 'unparalleled in 
modern Rritish history.’ He warmly argues 
that projects of reform c.annot be calmly 
considered by Indians while their liberties are 
placed at the mercy of a frightened Executive 
and n corrupt Police. 

The solemn childish fuss made about a 
possible Introdiiclion of one Indian to the 
Vieeroy’s Executive Council is an indication of 
the utter failure of the ofiicinl English mind to 
deal with the situation. How childish it looks 
when one thinks of what Indian patriots 
really desire 1 It is like piesenting a man with 
a penny po«fage stamp who presents his bill 
for a thou'-and pounds. 

I/>oking back upon the trivMJit{e«i of last 
Thursday in the House of I/irds^ the picture 
called np to the mind’s eye is that of a tied and 
blind but highly decorated old hoige going 
round and round a clay pit, to grind it into 
mush, and yet who knows ? That mushed clay 
may yet reappear as solid kind, to help to build 
upthe ^eryth^ngtI^egrihde^think8caT^neverbe. 

MR. A. J. \VJI.30X. 

Had I the leisure it would afford me much 
pleasure to ’give you at length'my views about 
ihe “ reforms ” graciously' proposed for India 
by .the Home Government. Unfortunately, 
all my energies are absorbed by my’ Investors’ 
Review. You will, 'however, find in it from 
week to week what I think about current 
eyerJs a»d more pnjJjcuhr)/ 

Morlej of Blackburn’s proposafs. It is possible’ 
they may have some value if the peoples of 
India are vigilant and enrefiil to give their 
ma«ters no handle by which to tear away what 
has been bestowed. 

But frankly I do not see bow it is possible 
for your overlords to bestow’ genuine powers of 
self-government ujion y’oii until they are 
prepared to give you control over India’s 
financial affairs. The true root and origin of 
all your troubles is the boundless 
ofthe supreme Government. Thanks to that 
eximraganre, an act of bankruptcy has been 
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dually setting back the hand of progress which 
the great JInr(]uess liad so wisely and gene- 
rously inaugurated in 1882. If that far-sight- 
ed Statesman’s policy had been steadily pur- 
sued it is just 2 >ossib)e that the present situa- 
tion might never havO disgraced the Indian 
public and blotted the Indian ndtninistmtion. 
I am free to admit that the scheme is on the 
whole a satisfactory mea'-iirc of refoun and will 
if properly c.atiied ont, goagieat way torelat if 
not remove the tension that has unfortcitnitcly 
arisen in the relation between tlie Govern- 
ment and the ^leople. lint e\en at the rUk of 
being charged .as a pessimist I feel coiisliaiiu'd 
to observe that there is a long way between a 
well-devised .Scheme and its faithful execution, 
and much depends after all upon the spirit in 
which it U received not siinpiy by the people, 
but-bytheauthoiitiosuho. If they loyally accept 
the constitution provided and ungrudgingly 
give effect to it in a geneioin nn<l Ryii»|»athelic 
spirit, the Reforms proposed in.iy well be ex- 
pected to inaugurate an era of inogic®**, iicaco 
and contentment. Rut if on tlie other hand 
step^ are taken actually to minimize theeflVets 
of these proposals and defe.it the objects of the 
reforms, I am afraid they will aggravate the 
situation. I hope and trust that if Parliament 
sanctions these Reforms the Governtnent of 
India with whom re-sts their ultinialc ex<* 
cution will rise equal to the occasion and (he 
responsibility and shape (licit policy m sliivt 
accordance with the Princiiile underlying theec 
proposals. The monuinenlal eclieine of I/nd 
Ripon which hord Jloilej’ iia!i »es«ii«ci<n(cii 
after a quarter of a cciduryN neglect and iH<- 
pamgeinent affords n stiiking illustration of 
the fact that “ I Ich gifts often «ax poor when 
givers piove nnkiiul.” In eontlii<ion I mii«tndd 
one word ns regards Ilcngnl. the premiir 
Provinoe in the Empire. Asatpicsent consti- 
tuted neither poilion of that Unfortunate 
Presidency would bo enlitleil to enjoy Hie full 
measure of tlie propo'Cil rcforins and n<» a 
measure of rcconcilinUon tlie «cheme i> liound 
to be a failure unless that ill-«larrpd imn««re 
■ ofixird Curzon, the I’aililion of Itengal, i* 
modified. It is no use cHsguii-irg the f-ict llMt. 

. the supjiort which Ilengnl has given to Ixml 


Motley’s Scheme has its foundation entirely in 
the hope which its sympathetic spirit hail en- 
gendered in the possible reconsideration of 
th.it unfortunate measure which is primarily' 
resjxrnsIWe for the present deplornble situation 
and which after three years, painful exjierimeat 
abiiids almost universally condemned both here 
ns Well ns if! Eugland. It must be admitted 
that Bengal is the centre of all political activi- 
ties in India, »ind if the Reform Scheme is to 
succeed (he iiolitical atmosphere of Bengal mu-t 
be ele.ared before any substanlinl progiess c.sn 
be made. If Bengal be raised to a governor- 
ship, a statu-* to whicli she has a claim under 
the .Statutes and to which she is fully entitled 
by her advanced position and development, the 
clouds to which Lord Aforley has moie thofi 
once jwinted Ids finger from Ids place in Pariia-' 
inent will at once disappear and India '‘HI 
again lejoice in flie bii'ght snnsfdne of jicace, 
onler and }'iogu‘««. 

DKWAN B.MIADUR ■ 

U. ItAGUNATlIA RAU, C. S. t 

I<ord Morley’a despatch on tlie Reforms 
necessary for the betterment of (he mode of 
governing India is a state pnj>er of great 
importance. It embodies principles acknowlHg- 
eU ns true and sound by jwrsonnges of JJritIrh 
re|>utntion such ns Burke, Briglif, Gladstone 
nndnttempteil to be introduced in India by (lie 
venernhie Grand Old man of the uxirld, f/ifd 
Riixm. 

In this de^patLli nnpnu-tlcablc scliemes have 
Imd no sanction of the .‘-eert-’biry of .State for 
India, such a« Jini>eiial oouncll and Advisoiy 
conneiU, while the old jirnclice of n>'king of 
niid receiving ftom com/ietent per.'Oiu their 
opinions on iitqTorfatit innftei?, is approved. • 

I/jrd Morley thinks that the facilities in the 
di-cuS'ioM of jmhiic measure^ should be met by 
extending Hie itowers of the existing legislative 
cotmeiN and nholidiing Uie ruleof ofliciid majo 
xities in the T'rovineial I.**gis!ntive council#, 
nUbongh this iimjorily *honld exbt in the 
Imi*ena! l.egis!ative Conncil. His I/irddni! 
.-ipproves the general jiriiiciple* of election ad- 
vaitced by the Government of India and recotn- 
lnend^ a srslein of popular electorate founded 
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on the principle of electora} Colleges of a more 
extensive nature and better than those that 
exist now, as the latter mode would protect 
minorities against exclusion by majorities. 
This mode would avoid objections against a 
system of nomination. He approves the due 
representation of the Indian mercantile commii* 
nity recommended by the Government of India. 
He is of opinion that with sufficient sufeguavds, 
the nshing of supplementary (jucslions shonld 
be allowed. He reeogniies with much satis- 
faction the liberality of the proposals of the 
Government of India, of the rules as to the 
discussion of Budgets iri the Imperial Conned 
and' the Provincial Councils. 

His views, on local self-government are 
most valuable and if they are carried out to 
the length be intended, tlie Indian Government 
will bwome the most sound one of all 
Governments. 

'It is not pHraanly wUU ftview to loiproTcmcnt in 
ftilniniitnlion tbatthN ncx^nro is put fornanl nnd 
supported. It h ehicQ/ dc«ini\)lo u an iavtrumcnt of 
poictieal and popuUr education. Tliore app«ar$ to bo 
Breat force io uiq argument that so long ss the Exc- 

eutiro ofiieers orc.ss austtorof courro, Cbturmen of (bo 
MuoiBipat and T)iitrlct Comraittres, there is litUo chAiico 
otthe Committees sRor^iog an; efloelivo trsinios to their 
Biembers is the msojcemunt of local affairs or of Uio 
iion.oRleial members taking ar.; real interest in local 
business. Hie non-offieiol members mast Im tcct to feel 
that real poner la placed in their hands and that they 

hare ml responsibilities to disehargo. 

If Local Belt-QoTeromcnt has so far been no marked 
suceess oa a training ground, it is mainly for tlio 
reason that the eonstitution of the loeal bodies 
departed from srhat was aHinned in the Resolution to 
bo *‘tho (rue principle '(bat "the control should bo 
exercised from without rather tliaii within ; the Qorern- 
meot should roriso and cheek the acta of local bodies 
but not dictate them... .It would be hopeless to expect 
SOT real derelopment of srlf-goreniinent if the local 
bodies were subject to check and intcrfcrcocein lamlten 
of detail and tlio respeetiTe powers of Ooventmeol and 
of tho various local bodies should bo clearly and disAiuet* 
ly dedned by statute so that there may ^ os little risk 
of friction and miaun*aerstandiug as possiblo within the 
limits to be laid down in each case. Howerer, the 
Ooteriior-Ocneralio Council is anxious that the fullest 
possible liberty of action sliooM be giren to local bodies. 
Your Excellency will recall that tho Resolution from 
which I hare quoted treats tho anthdirision tatnka 
. or tho tohsit as tho amaltcst adminislratire unit. II la 
, a qaestion, whether it would not boawUo policy to go 
further. The eilUgo fn India (generally) has been Ui« 

; fundamental and indostrucliblo unit of the social system 
> surriring the downfall of dynasty after dynasty. 1 
deeirc Vonc Excelleoey in Council to consider tbo best 
way of c&rryiogout a policy that would make Uio- rilisge 
1 a starting point of public life. ' ‘ 


I kite written upon this subject very often 
but tlie nuthorities took no notice, KoWthat 
tlie Secretary of State says the same thus em- 
pbatical))', it is hoped the aulliorities in India- 
will take il up. 

He discusses the desirability of creating a 
depaitmeut in eacli Province for dealing e-Tclu- 
sitely with local bodies, guiding and instruct- 
ing them and correcting abuses in a form 
analogous to theoperatians of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in England. He approves an 
Addition to the number of councillors to the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, one of 
whom being an Indian gentleman. 

The Indian people should and do feel highly 
grateful to J,ord Morley and Lord Minto for 
these results. Stuch hottever remains to be 
done by the Executive authorities ju India. She 
i? now remarkably fortunate in her Governors 
and the Governor-General. With the co-ope- 
ration of onr people and the blessings of Alls* 
Father India may become a happy and conten- 
ted country. 

ilR. MUSIIIR ll.KID\V,vl,iI.lft/t/sr£’/3-ar-XAn’. 

The 17th Becemher, 1908, was a bright day 
in the history of the Turkish Empire. It was 
a reddeller day for the people who s.it in a 
Parliament that day to govern themselves. 
The following daj- though nol’so bright wus a 
red-letter day for India. On the 18th were 
enunciated in the House of Lords refoim^ 
wliich if c.arried out with honesty and generosi- 
ty will be epoch-making. -The proposals of 
Jxud Morley mar): a triumph of Jiberalism, 
they are a triumph for the philosophical and 
liberal statesman who guides the destinies of 
300,000,000 people. lAjrd Jlorley by these 
reforms has justified the hopes Indians had of 
him wheri he came to the India Office ; he has 
scored a grand victory for the Liberal Party iu 
the field ofadininistmtion. India welcomed the 
advent of the Liberal Government in England. 
Its expectations viere falsified by therepresdve 
actions of the Indian Government, but these 
reform proposals have restored the confidence 
of the educ.xted community in India in the 
elevating mission of England. Tlie speech of 
lAird Morley in the House of Jxirds expound- 
ing the reforms U a masterpiece in literary '• 
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style, modest expression mid stfitesmanslnp. 
The M'ords are a<t ■ noble a<? the substanee. It 
will be however bnt ingratitude on the part of 
the Indians if they do not recognize the promi- 
nent share taken by Lord Minlo in this histo- 
ric work. His in a way was the more arduous 
task. The pressure against reforms put upirn 
him was much heavier than that pat upon the 
Secretary of State for India. He himself had 
not those liberal traditions and instinct which 
made a retrograde step practicjilly impossible 
on the part of“[ionest John”. The provo- 
cations oHered to him to withhold from 
reform were strong indeed but like a true 
statesman he remnined calm and collected a»d 
persevered in moving forward. He may h.ave 
been. helped by his Secretaries in this liberal 
work but the part which his colleagues took in 
these reforms cannot have been very consider- 
able if one judges by their public speecbes 
and public acts. They seem to have been 
more for repression than for reforms. 

It will be premature to criticise elaborately 
the new proposal®. The details are not known 
yet to the public. It is yet to be rettlcd 
whftt ftlterations are to be made in the number 
of Councillors in each ProviHce, It is not 
known how class representation will be worked 
out in the Electorate. Hut it can l)e safely 
Baid that the principles laid down In the propo- 
sals ofLord Morley constitute real step* tcnv- 
nrds Parliamentary Goverinnent — the goal of 
nil good governments in the 20th century. 
The grandest principle gained i« the droppinej 
of tlie official majority from the Provincuil 
Councils and I feel sorry that Lord Morley 
should have left the same step to be token .as 
to the Imperial Connell for a succeeding Liber- 
nl .Secretary of State for India. The Goiern- 
ment even if in a minority wonld have never 
been outvoted except in matters which. If 
carried would have done harm to the whole 
country. The As«embly nt , Cairo did not 
unite hut for a demand for Self-Governiiienl, 
and it was none tlic better for that unanimous 
demand. I am afraid those .'irassahnana who 
talk ofsepemte traditions and chnracteriFties 
of their community, who want that system of 
Government— the system of fa\oufiti*m nnd 


despotism — in the 20th .<?entury which Iskm 
rejecterl as intolerahie tiiiiteen centuries ago,* 
these IMohainmedans ” ns they fooH«lily call 
themselves, who have been shouting themselves 
hoarse ag.iinst the very represenf.nfive fiyslem 
of Government for India may raise a cry 
against the liberalisation of a Conservative 
scheme — the scheme of restricting men of 
one class and creed to electing only men of 
the same cla^s and creed. Had I/ird Morley 
not taken out this sting of class reiiresentation 
he vvonid have left a cause of perpetual di'^eoid 
in the different communities and clas*ea of 
India and the smooth working of tlie Council 
tt'ould have become an j'mpO''sibility. The 
system of Klectoial Colleges tliongli complex 
will tend to unify the different communities 
and will put a premium on progressive men. 
The Musealmans being in xivninority will nnlur- 
nlly have to he contented with a second place 
in the administrative rnnclilnery of India bht 
if they educate Ihemselves thctrd\iglil.v nnd if 
they moke their masses more indii*lriou8 and 
prosperous there is no reason why their tradi- 
tional genius /or admiDJ'-trfttion nnd democrjiey 
and their gvent ndaptnbihty to vnwletn thought 
and progress should not secure for them the 
first place. The days of favomithm me gone 
and so are the days of de.ejiotism. These nic 
the d.vys of educotion, industry and constlln* 
tionalism nnd l/>rd .Alorley’s proi>o«a!.v me 
iinhu'‘d with the spirit of the nge. Giving at 
least one seat to In(ii.vn8 in the Executive 
Council is n right step in the right direction. 
In fact there ought to be an eriual mimlx-r of 
Europeans nnd Indians excluding the Viceroy 
ill the Executive Council but that probably 
has been left again to bethesecond rung of the 
ladder of the .?eJf-Govcrmnert. Jo my opiai- 
on every Lieut. Governor should have at lea‘t 
one Indian of responsibility and gocxl educa- 
tion alwavr nt Ids elbow to keep him in touch 
in Executive matters with Indian opinion. 

With the proper re ndjti«linenl of the admi- 
ni«trntivft mnehinerj' under ^Ihe dec»‘Jiln\lira- 
tion fcheme, tlje roble work of Jv?nl MorJey 
will he nccoinplidied and if under that etheme 
tlie le?«oti of extreme loleralion and Iibc-rali«fn 
given by the Young Turks is followerl — if the 
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^ledge'sof tlie ItvteQueen hnd tl>e Kin£'-Eraperor 
ire favtlifalty carried out and tlie distinc- 
Lion of race aud colour and creed obliterated in 
firing posb under the Crown, in short, if 
Indians are gi\en practical opportunities of 
training themselves for Government, and ate 
given a real sliare in their country’s adminis- 
tration, if they are given tlie. freedom which 
is the birth-right of eveiy man, the name of 
Lord Morley will go down toposteiity among 
tlie greatest Empire-builders the great Empire- 
building nation ever produced, and the found- 
ation of British Rule in India will become 
unshakable. 

1, ns a Muesalman, believe that the Unking 
together of agricultural India with commercial 
England was procidentfnJ. Jf the raMhns 
e«nomic.al and political both of the two coun- 
tries had been adjuited on a just and proper 
footing, the people of both countries would 
have been • more prosi>erous and happy and 
nothing 'could have disturbed llieir lasting 
union. Unfortunately however Ihe interests 
of the ngrlcuUurid country with its teeming 
population were neglected and more heed has 
been given to the noisy pretensions of Manches- 
, ler and the oatrngeou* demands of the Colonies 
, than to the claims of the Diillioiis of India. 

, But perhaps we are on the eve of a new Eta 
. now. ^Yh.lt educntetl people in India want 
, most is freedom and equality. A step — foruanl 
j step — has been taken by I/ird Jlorley but a 
, good deal of work has been left for I/ud Xlinto 
^ to do and everjtliing now rests wilii biro to 
J put into practice the scheme proposed and the 
j coming decentralizing proposals. He will 
j have to show the same calmness of mind he 
t has shown unperturbed by ExlremisU and 
, AiiarchNta on the one side and by reactionary 
oflicialdom and ne\v«paj>ei-s on the other. 

HINDU SOCIAL PROGRESS; U<.-ing E»wy« by 

Twioas \Tritcra on I(in<(it Soct&I Hefonn on Natioosi 
I.incs; CoUccled anU 'Cdilol by N. Snbbvraii Pantoln 
G^ru, at. Piitfe Rc. 1 only. Ta *u6-vril^tTo//Ae 
Jnrtinn J.’frittr, A«. 12 only. 

SWAMI VIVEEANANDA.-This.'aa lengthy and 
intemting aketeh ot the lite and teachings o( this cmi- 
Bent Indian isint, with copious 'MtrRCta troni bia 
*pc«hes*nd writings.- iri'/to jiortmit.' A#. 4, 

O. A. NATLS-O.' & CO., EfiVIJVNADE. \ADBAS. 
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I/ioking .at them from broad Indian — not 
exclusively Hindu or Mubamedan — point of 
view, they have been conceived in a most 
liberal spirit. Every sober-minded Indian will 
hail them with joy. They are so carefully 
drawn up tliat eveiy Indian, be he a Hindu or 
Mussalmnn — Ought to be thorouglily satisfied 
with them. I/ird Morley has made an honest 
nnd finceie attempt to allow the popular 
element a real and genuine hand in the self- 
government. 

The Aliissalmans are the greater gainers in 
the.«’e reform'. The}* ought to be more patis- 
fied. His Excellency I.onl Minto Las sincerely 
c.arried out hi.« word and for the first time 
Alu'palm^in right to sojwoto representation 
has been recognised. It is difficult to express 
an opinion ns to wbat effect this new conces- 
sion will exercise on the political ntmosplier® 
of the country. But I hope my co-religionists 
will wake correct nnd proper use of this right. 
In any case, if the Mussalrotins don’t take full 
advantage of it, it will be tbeir own fault. 

I am glad to note that the Imperial nnd 
Provincial Advisory Councils, the proposed 
constitution of which, bad evoked so much 
criticism, have been abandoned. They would 
have been perfectly useless. This extra spoke 
in the wheel might have done more harm 
tb.an good. 

The reform of the Supreme council does hot 
sevin to be quite satisfactory. The Indian 
Reform Paity enmiot be s.atisfied. The Maba- 
medaiis will be equally disappointed on 
account of inadequate representation. The 
origin.al scheme set forth by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, which has been sufficiently criti- 
cised before, biis been adhered to. 


Ihe feubstantinl concession is the removal 
of the mo't severe official control of the local 
bodies and org.misations jij the I>i?(ricts. 
The new reforms do away with the officiai 
control and thus give the ^veople an opportu- 
nity of learning as well as managing their 
own affaira This free scope is of immense 
value. M ith the official check removed, with 
liberties so enlarged, nnd with the scope of 
tepresenlation widened, I have, no doublVlhe 
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Ai>, tto spirit oC stendj, 
p TOgress that tnakes 

Freedom slowly broaden down 
From precedent to precedent, 
than all will be well, and during the 
growth in Self-Government, race anomalies will 
be harmonized and religious bitternesses soften- 
ed. Meanwhile the new sentiment of sell- 
dependence and self-reliance will have time to 
develop throughonl the whole country and 
reach the masses of the people ; and the women 
of India, educated and enlightened, will jwur 
their own treasures of self-sacrifice and d^o- 
. tion into the common cause of the nation. The 
movement already begun will in no sense j>aii<e 
at free electorates or councils, but wdl touch 
every side of life, economic, social, educational, 
religious. Theliving forces which are remon.d- 
ing F.ast will find their highest spiritual ex- 
pression in India. 

Mr. T. V. SESHAaiRl AlYAU D. A., U. K, 

■. To my mind, the offspring is worthy of the 
labour. Such a notable eyiwstlioii of the 
principles of governing an alien nation ful y 
jnstifies the time taken to pronounce it. Itie 
desmteh to the Goiernment of India 'S 
and clear, bnt the chief interest, to the Indian 

piiblie, lies in the explanatory ornfion m the 

House of I/)rds. The acceptance of the pnuci- 
ple of generous and indulgent treatment o 
lodtos toreibidowed by John llticbl decadM 
ago, the bold and pellucid enunciation of the 
guiding elements of Indian fctatecmft .are 
worthy of the philosopher statesman who gui- 
des the destinies of this great country. ^ e. 
are livin«T under heavy clouds and in a 
troubled sen. Tho air is thick with substances 
that have exploded and still explode dangerous- 
ly. The stoutest-hearted c-apUin ‘ 

feel alarmed at the. prospect before him. itli 
aconrage tare under similar circumstances an 
with adherence to ideas which baie en 
denounced ns vision.ary and with trust an 
coufiJente in lhei>eople worthy of the 
man whose biography he has written, l.iora 
Morley has given expression to ids 'i®** o 
governing India which v.'e all fervently opc 
. 'will not he whittled aw’ay in tlie same way tlie 


Qoeen’s Proclamation was dealt w’ith by tw’O 
Imperial Viceroys and a host of the smaller fry. 
One might not go into ecstasies over the actual 
concessions made. As Un\ Morley generously 
B.i-»s the principle was propounded in the famous 
I/icalself-Govcinmentllcsoluuon o! LordRipon. 

There U nothing new in wliat was ^aid on 
Friday. In fact the course of Indian Reform 
was cliiilked out from time to time by eminent 
authorities in despatches from England and in 
resolutions in India. It is in the practical 

acceptance of those ideas and in the clear de- 
clarations that the reforms now promised are 
hut the earnest of what ought to come that 
In.imvu slioiilJ feel Kmlebil to tl.e Secvetniy of 
Shite As Glad>lone said before, the most 
unimi>e.achab1e Regulations might be made 
mumtory by those entrusted with the actual 
working of them. Rut as I>ird.Minto is m full 
accord with Lord Morley, it may i easonably be 
exiiectcd that tlie theovies embodied in the 
deWcli will in practice be given an 
honest chance of successful existence. I om 
clad that the advisory councils have been given 
thefl'riritte It was an attempt to introduce _ 
a House of I^rds in a country where these • 
wealthy aristocrats are, generally speaking, 
not guilty of having any ideas of politics or 
sLalecraa. In democratic countries where the 
hereditary peers lia\ e been in the front of the 
batlie for rigid and justice, it has been found 
that the possession of riches and their not 
being responsible to the constituencies for their 
power to legislate have made them -enemies ol 
progress, of reform and of right doing. 

In a country like India where the territorial 
maf»nates “neither toil nor spin,” nndwhobase 
IheTr claim to superiority on the ground that 
they me not agitators— the only claim to 
fiucce'sfal statesmanship lies in a man’s ability 
to agitate honestly and for the well being of his 
fellow citizens— and who are never weary ofein-^ 
ploying scribes to indite letters denouncing all 
attempts at reform, the creation • of a second 
clmmber, although you may give it the xery 
uactoous title of advisory council, wdl spell 
Ihesmolheringofallgenuinepubliclife. Indians 
ou<»ht (o feel grateful to Ixird Mint© that' he 
readily acquiesced in the determination of I>5rd 




Morley not to have this uselefi cncttinbmnce. 
There is still the possibility of linvinp a Council 
of the Kuling Chiefs. If these worthy men ore 
to he consulted only on the art of govern- 
ing their principalities and if their advice u 
not to be taken in ndministering the eonutry, 
no harm will he done by having thisornainen- 
tal annexe to the suite of tlte Viceroy. But 
it is to be fervently hoped that this propo^eil 
constitution may not be brought into existence 
until the new council has been given a good 
chance of showing tlvat \t is able fully loR'vsist 
the executive in the everyday administration 
of the affairs of Ihi-i country. 

Probably the Ivoldesh step was the recogni- 
tion that one Indian shovvld he aisocvated wtUv 
the Governor in the executive admini«lralion 
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interests. If Mahoincdan nre to be retiirho 
hy a joint electorate, it is just possible thiv^ 
those Vkhom the Mahoinedons have live confi- 
dence may' fail to securenominatioii,nUhoiigh 
the couise of elections in this Ihesidency at 
least hliou'sdhnt 6“ctnrmn bias does not stand 
In the way of Ihe' most cajiable man being 
returned. Ifotvever, it is well, in the interests 
of the haimooy ‘and- goodfeeling that' ought 
to subject between the two principal races that 
inahomedan electors should be given the 
choice of nominating the best amongst them- 
selves for seats in the council. One also sees 
With relief ilmt Lord Morley does not accentuate 
in his despatch the necessity for elitni’nafing 
particular classes or professions from''overepre- 
sentation, ns it was called. 1 remember to have 


of the country, ^’o\\here is truer information read opinions from Local Goveinment wliicli 
regarding the wants and vvisiies of the peojde suggested tint pailicular ptofessions should ho 
lePsavavlAblethaninthe Executive Councils. In prohibited from standing ns candidates, even. 


the District administration, Deputy Collectors This miscbivous suggestion has not found 
co-operate viilli the collection. In the Kxecu- faiour with I.ord Moiley.* The repiesentation 
live i Councils— the absence of an Indian of those not being Hindus or Mnhomedatii is 
to assist and advice often leads tomUtakee. adequately provided for in Ihe scheme. ' 


The principle of reserving a place toan Indian, 
in Executive Conned will rank with the ap- 
pointment of Indians toihe High Court Benciv 
as being the most salutary of the reforms hither- 
to introduced. It is wonderful to find Anglo- 
Indian papers echoing the praise of I/ird Motley 
ou this step. Some of them say llxatlhey li.'ul 
long insisted upon such a refoim. To yell 
with the mob sometimes save the lungs. 

The expansion of the Councils is not a 
panacea for all the ills of the Indian ndniinisiia- 
tion nor will the appointment of an Indian to 
the Executive Council allay the legilimale 
ngitsvtiovv foT gaming for Indians «onve of Uve 
higher appointments in the gift of the crown. 
Ivord'JIolley rightlypoints out that timisonly 
an instalment of wlvnt ovvght to Vie granted. It 
ii not unlikely that T/ird Minto will soon take' 
action to make the ndmlnistraiion more in 
accord with the principles of Government 
emineiated by the Secretary of State. 

The provision for the repre-enlntion of 
minorities has been well conceived, .Tliiswill 
eaahlo ’Ifindua and Mahomedani ‘to hct>in 
(Conformity in plLm'atters affecting commons 


iner^iiccess ^ 01 -tiie measure mil depend 
ft* much upon . tho«e' who we- to be 
clothed with Uie new powers as upon tlioss 
entrusted with the arrangements of the details 
for giving effect to the 'reform. '• One tiling 
is ceiUin. Tltis will bring the inlers and the 
ruled into closer touch —whether the drawing 
togcllier will result in piomotingUie well being 
of the i»eopleisfor-the future chronicler to e.ay. 

The opjvortuniticshave been provided. If the In- 
dian is incapable or if the European as vmwill- 
mg to profit by the association, no goodi-wjll 
comeoutoF it. Iteadinesa , oh the one’side 
wVvouVd he met by loVeration from the otlier^ 
Piompt advice of tho Imlian should secure-: 
icadyco-operation fromhisEuroivean Colleague.' 
In this way, a fabric- m, ay be built up which 

will astonish even Sir Bamfyldo Fuller Ivy its 
strength and solidarity and which would stand 

out not simply ns jiutifyiTig the Lthralism of 

tlm Secretary of State and the Ixiyalty of the 
Indian subjects, but as a monument of (ho wis- 
dom and cap.acity of educated Indianxi and of 
the^ympatby and good will of our European' 
fellows subjects. . , ‘ i* / 
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HOPE THE CONQUEROR 

IlY 

TllE REV. C. F. ANDl’yElYS, •>! A. 

?rEs vicrKLt! — Hope Uie CoTKjuoror! How 
often lia\e Uie x\onls come ?o tlie mind dnrin" 
the year that lia« now ended There ha® been 
So inudi to depress true Indian lie.uts that beat 
warmly for their country, — o many hopes do- 
ferret! that mr.ke the !\eart sick, «o many mis- 
takes and blunders that can only be atoned by 
sufferinc, so nrany mUnnderstandines and be- 
wilderments that jiaralj-«e enertfv, — and yet in 
spite of all beneath the surface there has been 
more solid progress, more to encourage, more 
to make Hope lift I'p her head in triumph, dur- 
ing IJiis critical Itme of stress and strain than 
in many former ea^y years when all seemed go- 
ing prosperously and smoothly. U is for this 
reason thatl choose ‘Hope the Conqueror’ for 
the title of this article at the beginning of 
the year. I.el me give briefly some of the 
main grounds of encounigement, 

My first reason foi hopefulness, as one who 
is plwigevi to the ci{i«e of Indian Xat»on.ality, 
is this, that the old spirit, which we call in 
the I’anjab the spirit, is rapidly dying 

down and a manly spirit of self-dtqvendence is 
taking its place. Xnt only is this now the case 
with the few, not only is this f.vct clear in one 
Province, butwidher the note of 'vicoroiis self- 
reliance which’ lia-. been strm-k by le.adera b.as 
found an echo in every jarl of the laml. In- 
dians who wi«h to help llieir country have liecn 
maile’to think for theiU'Clves, to face the re.a1 
situation, to ficstir themselves and throw otP 
indifference. The problems of Indian Xation- 
ality are !>eing f.iced in real earnest, and even 
if tiie first diagnosis of the dis^n-e in the In- 
dian body-politic neetls fub^equent modification 
and torrection, it is an -immense gain tlmfthe 
d{.«gno>js has begun, and tfiat the be«t thinkers 
in India are now engaged in the work and are 
no longer leaving the fundamental problems 
«ne-sa)ed. The great raying of John Bright is 
true to-il,jy — ‘ }io u’ho never iii.akes mistake®, 
never makes anything.’ Mi'lakes in.ay be cor- 
tecle<l, Over-rash enthusiasms may be directed, 


lint deadness .and passive acquiescence in abu- 
ses are the despair of nil leformers and tlie 
dead-tt'eigbt on all progress. There is life in 
India to-day, joung, earnest, vigorous life, and 
therefore ‘Hope is the Conqueror.’ 

Tlie second ground for encouragement is Hint 
Indian lovers of their coimtiy have begun to 
believe intensely and passionately in tlieinselves 
and their own capacities. Here again an nn- 
Bympathetic critic might discover much to find 
f.iult with, especially in tho nUilude of tlie 
j'ounger generation. He would complain with 
some trnth that the .ancient reverence for autho- 
rity is decreasing in the land, and it strong 
self-assertive and ‘elf-confident spirit i® coming 
in insfe.id. r.et the criticism staua far Hh.at it is 
woith, yet even grantiug it to the full, the 
comi)eii.«.ating gain h.i‘ lieen enormous. ’ The 
old respect for authority meant often in the 
jvast the c.aieless acceptance of what was wiong 
and the slotiiful indiflVrence to what vvas right. 
It implied on very many ocraaions a subser- 
vience that was degrading nfid not nnfrequent- 
)y a servility which was wholly (]emom1i?.ing. 
Xow this jwssing away and a healthy belief 
in the innate cap.acity of the Indian people 
themselve« jx taking the place of a weakening 
dependence on the foreigner. Until a nation 
Ivebeves iii its own destiny there is little hope. 
When a nation, on the other hand, begins whole 
be.artedly to believe in it» own de'tiny, there is 
scarcely any height to w hich it may not rise. 
India has now .at length begun to believe, not 
in England, not in Europe, not in .Tapan or any 
other land, but in herstlf ; and the effect of 
this belief will soon be vf-ible on every «ide in 
nn altered demeanour, a brighter out’ook upon 
life, a more vigorous euergj*, a more triumphant 
«-ense of progre-®. J fere again there is ground 
for rejoicing in ‘Hope the Conqueror.’ 

Again the new’ national spirit of self-depen- 
dence and self-confidence, which is supplant- 
ing tlie old subservient and dej>endei)t attitude, 
i« more and more showing its true and proper 
fruit in active internal reform. It is becoming 
self-critical as well as self-confident- It is no 
more a men? wailing and complaining against 
wrongs, irringinary or real, inflicted by other®, 
hut a clear determination to face the evil® 
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lA.t and Rreale^t of all the National ilove- 
inent during the pa«t year has become more 
. (liHinctly religious in its outlook : it baa dropii- 
ed like a veil the merely utilitarian aspect, nnrt 
is standing out in its true colours ns primarily 
spiritual. Tliere was a danger for a time that 

under the stress of material condition'’, under 
the pinch of material poierty, the interest of a 
more worldly and selfish kind uould predomi- 
nate. and that the eager struggle for techni- 
cal and scientific training, for commep 
cial and industrial progress (a struggle 
-natural and wholesome in its true place) 
would overshadow a finer, rarer, spiritual 
struggle of the soul. Hut this has not come to 
pass. Though the material side of the national 
life has receued a remarkable stimulus, yet 
still more noticeable lias been the eftect of the 
new spirit on the religious lifo of the people. 
It is to spiritual forces that the appeal is now 
continually made and spiritual ends are kept 
in view. It is true here again that m mtam 
recent tendencies there may be ground for ap- 
prehension, Superstitions are here and there 
‘ being re-vivified under the name of 
■— iupersUtiona wliicb had much letter oe 
allowed to die a natural death. Eut this is a' 
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noUi'ing compared with the serious rebgioU' 
spirit which has spread nmong the younger 
generation and gisen a greater earoestn«s and 
depth to life niul character. ScU-sacnB« for 
’ the ilotherland, the determination to devote 
ones career to the senice of ones win- 
try, the passionate deletion to the nationa 
caQ"e in it« higher- aspects — these spin ua 
qualities have given a new dignity to many 
liiesin obscure villages and crowded cilie-. 
If I may refer for a moment to a personal ex- 
perience, — among the many letters that mve 
reached me from unknown correspondents in 
almost ei'ery part of India I have been deep y 
struck by the higher tone and more senom 
spirit which ha« been inanife-led during the 
put ye.ar. The experience, it may he s-aid, i« a 
minor and a personal one, yet it indicates w a 
^n lie seen on a larger scale in other direc- 
tion'*, namely, a change of tone, a ’riore 
not'*, an awakening of the spiritual side o i •* 
worthy of Indian tradition in which thespin- 


tual rather than the material has ever held 
SAW. For this reason therefore one may face 
all the disappointment.s and the failures and 
cling to ‘Hope the Conqueror.’ 

That the work which remains to be done is 
enormous, that only the nearest fringe of vast 
social problems has been touched, that 
the old spirit of disunion, separation and 
dhirion still remains to be driven oat of 
the hud, that failure after failure and 
bitterne-s after bitterness have still to be 
experienced, that the path is still strewn with 
obstacles and surrounded with difficulties, all 
this IS tiue,— how true Indians themselves 
know best in the paralysing moments when the 
pulse of life beats low and the spirit fails. 1 
would not minimise these things and yet I 
would not dwell upon them ; for the f^eat need 
of the present is not to brood over difficulties, 
hut to ri'C above them j not to diveil-upon 
possibilities of failure, but to gain tisr^iiranceof 
the certainty of success. It is in this spirit I 
have wiitten ns one who loves India and Jongs 
to see her take her rightful place nmong the 
nations of the world. It is for this reason I 
have chosen for this paper as a lesson learnt 
from the old vear now dying and a motto for 
the new,— Spes Victrix,— ‘ Hope the Con- 
queror.’ • ■ 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE MADRftS CONGRESS 


* UK. G. n. CLAtiK, p.n.c.SE., Es-lir. 

II VERY gladly accept the invitation of the 
)t Editor to give my impre.esions of the 
1 Madras Congres®. I am indeed a “Con- 
gres.>-wnUah” having, for very m.any years, 
nilendeil Congreises of variou*! kinds m all 
parts of the world and the«e were naturally re- 
called to my mind as I looked round on the 
delegates in the pftntf'ii at Jladras. At first 
Mi’ht, it was perhaps the contrast rather than 
tlTe likeness to othe^ Congre.soes W'bicli nttrnct- 
ed'me. The Congress meetings which I have 
attended in Europe have generally been held 
in one of the Houses of Parliament or in some, 
municipal building or public hall, while the 
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xbcre n'‘'ein\ik\\ Won clotW^l 
jn tlie tomev.lmt tiioiiotoiioi^ of our m- 
cideiitnl nttire. In llu* ‘eiit nl Madras tl«t« 
jirevnilin" imjjre-.-ion was tir.it of briUwuty 
nncl ^a^iety of colour. On tlip ^(r^t day on 
wliicli 1 wasj'rc-ent U widi I could ►ay \ln' 
►nine of tlic* >.ubsW]iienl d.ajs of ram) 

the soutlieni sun added a '{diMulour to tlie 
scene which was lotiilty at vari.ance with our 
northern idea of (.’hri'ttnas weather. 

I.ord Curzon once said that an Indian 
nationality could not lie said to exi't. tli(>n”h 
he did not deny the po'-'ihilitv of its exi^tente 
in the future. Hut. as I looked at the 'ceiip 
before me, at the delegates fioin .dl (ititsof 
India, men of all its i.ices .uid rehsious .uul of 
many of iLs castes, 1 tlimiuht that the /nhir< 
of which he epohe had already bemue the 
and that I 'aw before me the e|nu>ii)e 
of the liulian nation. We hear at home of the 
dhergence of tlie views of llindo' and Mahoni- 
mednns but here they sat side by side and the 
larRe number of Mahoininedaii speakeis testi- 
fied to the f.ict that the important 
section they lepreseiited weie eoinin*; into 
line with their Hindu compatnots and, os the 
Congres-i proceeded with its work, jt was 
increasingly eiident that the proiiositioM that* 
“ the whole ij greater than a jmrt ” wa«, to 
the delegates, no mere geometrical projKi'i- 
tion but an article of faith. U was clear 
that f^m whatever pait of India they came, 
whatever their religion or race they weie to be 
considered primarily ns Indians and that the 
interests and welfire of India ns a whole was 
to be regarded as the paramount ton'ideralion. 
Kven the statement of so popular a sjieaker 
ns Mr. ftiirendranatli Hannerji tlmt lie was a 
Hengalee first and an Indian afterwards was 
received with shouts of di^npp^olah 
^ Tlie geneial level of the Congie'S, both 
ns regards matter and form comiwred very' 
favourably with the Congresses I h.ive 
hitherto attended. To cUarnctcii'C the 
speakers as eloquent would be to do them 
• but bcanv justice. Their speeches were ‘not 
only instinct with intensity ot feeling, but their 
appeals to the emotions weie, in nearly every 
‘ case, balanced by appeals to the intellect,’' co- 


ceiit tca'Oning and a scii'c of proportion which 
inilicMteii ideally Ivitli bieadtli and toleration 
of tiiinil and freedom from lia'ly judgment.^ It 
uns nl liiite« diflicult to lenlise that the veliicle 
of tlioiigU emplfijed b) the ei>enkrrs was not 
thevt motber-tongue. Tiie language of our mo- 
dern l*oIitician« is apt 1) !«• colloipii.al mlber 
ilmii rlab'ic.il, but tlie eloijueiice of thorjienk- 
ers nt the C*uigrp's rec.illiHi tlmt of an tilder 
generation— llu* eloquence of Hriglit or Glad- 
-lone or of n still older generation. 

The audience too showed itself well worthy 
of the eyieakeri. It listened for hour? with 
rapt .attention nnd eagerness and with evident 
nppieciatioii. It sliould not be forgolU’ii that 
nu nttcMne mid appirciatue nvidience vs an 
itn)>ottnnt ffii-tor in the success of .-v Congress. 

A woid too sbonld be s.iid of the I.iIiouts of 
tlmt very responsible depaitment of the Con- 
gress — tbo Coinmitlee. It i* no eunggeratlon 
to Mvy that the Congress owes it* sviccesg, in jv 
largo me.uure, to the deliberations of Uie Com- 
mittee to which was enlrvisted the important 
work of drafting tlie resolution?. .1 was very 
much struck willi the efforts made to conciliate 
the views of the delegivtes and with the easo 
with which resolution?, presented in a *ome- 
wlmt crude foim, weie transformed into logical 
and iKilitical piopobitiom*. It w-ould be idle to 
deny that, on seveiiU point*. difrerence»> of 
opvwiou existed but the savious seciions 
preRentwl their iiewb with lucidi'y and mode-" 
lalioa and, in cases where absolute agieeinent 
w.as mipos'ible and tho policy to be" adopted 
wa» put to the vote, a cheerful .acquiescence 
was accordetl to the decision which, after very 
c.areful delibemtion, li.ad been t.aken. The 
minority neither piotested mor thre.afoned to 
appeal to the Congress but were content to 
defer any further e.vjiression of their opinion. 
They Imd evidently taken to hp.-irt the words 
of the Cli.amnim of the deception Committee 
“Harmony must he our motto ”. 

One could not f.nl to be struck with the 
warm appreciation accouled to Iho SecreUiry 
of Shite for India and to the Viceroy. Indeed, 
the mental and inoinl teniper.iment of the 
former might be o-riiected to appeal to the 
Indian cominurity. It, has* sometime' been 
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said Hint Ix)rd Morley is too much of 
n pliilosopti^r to be a statesman— n remark 
wliich surely nrgiies nn ignorance of the 
nature of politics. In the elevation of his 
mental outlook and in the depth of his sym- 
pathies he is the .antithesis of the m.iteriftli5tie 
arrogant llritijher who. in the minds of so 
many Indians (and I fear with only too good 
reason) stands ns the type of our race. Not 
that the Congress could jwssibly condone all 
the work of Lonl Morley 's administr.xtion but, 
in aiew of his Reform ScUeme, there was a 
generous tendency to regard Jum as the pure 
•fount of leforiD, and not only as the mere chan- 
nel of the repressive policy iiuo which he hail 
been coerced by ofiBcial opinion. ik> com- 
pletely did the Congress .attribute the framing 
of the new consUtution for India to l.onl 
Jlorley that it w as apparently forgotten that 
Ilia work had been shared and sanctioned 
by the IViroe Minister and his colle.agues and 
that every proposal has had not only to Mtisfj 
but to be practically unanimously accepted 
by the whole cabinet. Of course, the Reform 
Scheme v?m not regarded as a perfect one but 
there wa< a welbnmrked tendency to accept it 
ns *' a good beginning," suitable to present 
conditiojjsnndasaifearnest of better things 
to come— the unfolding of a corporate national 
existence bringing with it the j)OSsibilil»e.s of 
; ^1 fuller social aud political hfe, such ns are 
always ardently desired and dem.arided by 
every civilised, developed people. For myself 
I know of no instance in history when the 
I>oUtical recognition of a 'people ha> not 
resulted in its accelerated development, both 
W'd intellectnal. 

^ ^ye, in Great Britain, have heard roiioji of the 
’ Unrest in India” and there arc some of Vi'S 
'*ho think that the history of our rnle during 
the last few ye.ars wonhl fully justify a spirit of 
revolt among any self-respecting people. It 
Wight, however, have surprised some of ouv 
oountrjTncn to Iiave heard the magnanimou'* aes 
knowledgment. made by many of the speaker-, 
of the indebtedne-s of India to Gre.at llritain. 
They would have been eijually surpri-ed at the* 
corollary of this proposition, upon which Ih^ 
President and others lay stress, r.f., that Indian 


development lay along the lines of loyal co-. 
ojienttion and ititcrdependencc with and not 
in opposition to the British people. 

There was evidently less unanimity on tho 
Resolution relating to the Swadeshi Movement. 
As a convinced .and life-long F:ee Trader, I 
S'hoald find it difHcnlt to logically defend a 
jiolicy of jiroteclion but I am aware that the 
exigencies of politics occasionally demand 
weajjons which are not forged by logic. 

The condition of Indians in South Africa, 
and e-^vecially in the Transvaal, was depicted 
in telling langmvge b}’ f'Ome of those who had 
Ined and sutfered there, the indignities which 
Indians have to endure in South Africa. A 
well-drawn resolution was adopted calling the 
attention of the Government to the -.’.irions 
aspects of indo-l'oloTual pioblcm-*. When the 
new Indian constitution is passed by Parlia- 
ment, tlie C'otonists can no longer urge that 
Indians, having no votesin their own country, 
i-annot complain if they are withheld from 
them in another. Efforts should, I think, 
now be made to form Indian colonies 
m East Africa where there are now practically 
no Emope.ans and which is eminently suitable 
for Indian coionisation. 

The di<cu:sion on the Resolution regarding 
the coercion \»Ucy in Bengal was instructive 
ami inleresliug. jt is perfectly clear that the 
Indi.in Govetfiment, following the c.vample 
given by the Irish (Toveniment under I/5rd 
Si>encer and Mr. Forster, are u«ing their power 
to imprhon some of the ablest and most mode- 
rate leaders of the Imli.-m people .nnd that the 
mistake made regarding Lajpat I'ni has been 
foUowctl by similar mistakes In the cases of 
many Bengal le.aders. Surely ihe request 
made on tlicir behalf is a very moderate one, 
that the deportetl men should know the 
offences of which they are charged and should 
have the opportunity of refuting them and 
that, ill the future, there should be a judicial 
instead of .an adnlini^tl•ntive enquiry — the 
Ivejwrt of the Police Commission having 
shewn the untru>t\vorthir.e«s of police repre- 
sentations. 

Tlw sbate.'manship of the Congress vras well 
shew n by its appeal to the Government for 
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frf-, niid grjitlually i-oiniml-ory, Klfmonlajv 
lv\uc.iVioij. A coiiijuTi^oii o{ llu'JiuiUnn n»ni 
idut-ational clnr"<-« of tin* Imiirm ^lovrriiiiirui 
form* rtron" ctrodml for iiii indirhm*!.! of 
]»ritj,'h llidf. AtlviHtuUdi^’m;; llio difiKui'io- 
iH llio wa\ of a <.om\det»* '(.luMut:-. Un'Cynjite-s 
r, lilt'd on lilt* iicopli' to tab* tin* inilt.i in 
liaml and, wlitri* jjoviliie, Ut or;;.nii't* ‘hIui itam 
(or Uu‘m'cl\i‘s, ami llit-n In ai>)>ly for 
ir.tnt oranla. It not liillnuU to mo iImI U«* 

IkO oliition on tlii^ -jil'ji'i.t i» one of On' iiitt'l 
vital jrn}>ort'nn.e tl,(* o »>( tin* ijre.iV 

hulk of lier hi-iiio .it jiro^int tin* uroal 

birrier fo Uio political as well as to tlie indu— 
tri.il and mlcll« dial iif\fl')pin«*iil of Indm. U 
is not iws'iiilf for tin- vfij iu^li fullmt* of tin* 
(relvliieh ) few to lialain-t* tlit* dead*wfij;lit of 
0i(» Kenenxl i^inoraiue. 

1 Ua\e UCt to tin* last tin* most dommtuit 
impression left on my mind liy tlie iVn"ii-'S 
at Madros. 'Die piC'eme of women on lln* 
platform at Uie National I'onRie*'. tUen *-tnW* 
inland eloquent ^'pepoiies afc tlie Social Con- 
ference and nt the meeting of students on the 
following day were to me n revelation of live 
New Spirit which is perinding India. The 
movement for the hre-iking down of the barriers 
of claw and caste and sex is, in one form or 
nnothcr, a vvorld-widemoieinent and on it» sue- 
ces® depends the jirogrcss of the fulurebotli in the 
ii.ist and in tlic* Wesl. 

IJe»jiotiMn xvith ils coneomitoijt bmeaiici.icy 
are being swept off the face of the cbilised 
world — indeed they ate only |iossible where 
large sections of the people are Kept in n 
condition of ignorance and subjection. Only 
tUo^e nations are really fiec in which I'rewiom 
!•. rooted deep among the mn“'cs of the ])eop1e. 

Tlie history of a nation is no longer 
tVie history of lU rvder* and publici'-ts. It 
is the science of tlie evolution of the whole 
people leading grado.illy, but surely, to the 
co-operation of each unit of the community 
towards a higher ideal of natiomal life — the 
realisation of which remains an impoo^ibility 
w'liiie large classes of the community temniiv 
outside the pale of a decent human existence or 
while oue-lialf of the nation are denied that 
socialjintellectual and political freedom without 


wliich they wil*' inevitably prove n lnndrnr.ee 
ralher thavi ululptoprogrc'®. “Tlie gTowing 

gooil of the world” <lpmand' tlic energie-s mid 
ci>-oi»«'niti*ni of men ninl women and, at n lime 
uln II the men of the w.itimi are, in Kinie 
mre, entering into a condition of political 
frcwlo'n, we may w ell a^k, vv ilh J-hellcy, 
man be free if woman lx.* a slave / 

White taUinC lids opjKirtunity cf congnvtu- 
liitiiig till* Congtc.ss on the fucocss of i'is work 
Iwitb in the pa-t and in its m-'-Ioii nt ?l,.dnui, 
let me *'ffer my hevrtiot'wi'hes for the I’to- 
gre— m»l l’ro‘[M*rity of the gre.it Indi.sn nation 
in llie New Kra into which it i» now entering. 

TEIiCttiHG fcS & PROFESSlOH 

PIh»l^ J. NIILSON niAZKll, M..V. 


The unetlrnctive point? nlwiit thelcarhiTiR 
\irofes'iou for the most part lie pretty plainly 
on the s«rf.vce. 

It i«, to begin with, ])hysicnlly exacting. 
The constant use of the voice is fatiguinp ; 
nnd elass-rooms are still in many cases badly 
ventilated. Intellectually, modern types of 
work demand much exertion ; awl discipline 
nlwajs involves more or less strain. 

Tlieie is no prorcvslou uliere failure is more 
ignovniniovw. It is not so dba'trous ns in . 
►ome otlter proff'-Ions, fur wc*i.ee tliat ineffi- 
cient schoo2mn»t(‘is I'tuinble tlirougli long 
careers of useles^nes®, but it is humiliating mid 
destructive of self-rcvpect. IJoj® are merciless 
to Irtd '■vlioolmn'ters nnd do not spare their 
-feeling'*. And n v;un'-cienlious m.an will feel 
.acutely ns n schoolmastei that if lie is not 
doing gowi Jie is doing halm. 

V rom the point of view of p ly there is inurb 
difference Ixtweeu various grades of the pro- 
fession. lJut sjiealving generally, in the rank.® 
the pvy 1, 55inril1, especially’ in secoiidaiy 
schools. Tlio pii^cs iittninnble in England 
.arenotsimdl. but there i® the idlernative of 
juin in middle age. Here in India the te.acber 
has wenrity niul a pension 5 he will not atorve, 
but his eaily wages are very bjiiiiM nnd the 
priMs not remarkable. 
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In socW IwsiU™ Uie tTOcl.ft 

evetywVrc sufficiently Wgln Here nnd tl, ere 
nn/ssistnnt innster in " I’"' 
some inorlifientions to contend mtli, hut « ® 
Irainilintion. ol tl.e “ usher Im'c rmcltcally 

'"St^sre howerer to be rechoned »itl. 
certnindnmoging effects "'‘>‘*1",“'^'™;™ 
men’s chsroclers. Every 1'™ 'f?'™, 
such. The bmtnhty of the sold.e, the c™t 
of the cletcymnn, the cynicism ot the lneijer, 
these ore standing dangers of their trarles ; the 
schoolmaster must not think his vocation i 
wiUiotit iks perils too. 

They have chnnqed fomewhav with 
changes of the age. Since the rod is no jnnC" 
the leachers hourly resource he !•> not Hlce»), 
as hia predecessors were, to grow bni a , 
is the noisy dogmatic tone of older sch«l 

■ masters a conspicuous failiug now. R« 

is no doubt that teaching impairs the suM er 
nualilies of the mind. The teacher, especially 
the teacher of the young, is always 
with the obvious, and a cei lain superficiality 
takes possession of hia mind. He - 

with large interests, and he grows impatient oi 
anything that cannot be summed up m a lew 
plin wotd^. He liecomes blind to the i»elic 
' side of life and cannot follow argument'' w >er ^ 

: in it iH-ee«ary to comprehend the subJelj 

I of human character and the complexi y o 
• , huraaii institutions. Sometimes one linos tins 

dkahility end almost in ehihli'hne«s. , , 

i ^Yhi!e the catn«trophe is to lie avoided 1 

think the disabilily indicated must on U>e 
'r whole 1)6 accepted. It is. not very senonso 
tl very degrading, and may so f.ir as i« necessary 
jl he counleractevl hy some intellectual jw’. ime 
and the wise u«e of holidays. In the higher 

rj grades of teaching--IJni\er«ily teaching e^pe- 

7 cially— there is a larger question whetner 

teaching does not injure the specn a i\e 
power of giftol men. Teaching at 'uch flei»3 
. tends to comi)el men' to forinuhate their views 
,e.' before they are ready to do so. The one iing 

Lft that the young do not want from a lecturer is 

indecision or the coiifessiou of ignorance. I 'ej 

,kf want— especially' where examinations are sn 
^iew — to have conclusions put Iwiore tiem, 


.ai.i»rt«l liy neul »nil fimil urgnmenls. The 
Univervily ieclmer i. drawn hy iiuWm seiili- 
ment to supply them, iiud perlinp, thm i« one 
oceiuiou why the Engli-h llmversi les do not 
produce so much original work ns the q'“'bty 

ottlieirtulor. would lead us to ejpeet Tho 

di.co«ion of this topic, lioivever, would bo 
beyond the scope of these essays. 

WVmay now turn to the pleasant sides of 
the teacheiN vocation. As it* presents itse f m 
the secondary schools of England we see Hut 
,t is a sort of eontinuation of a life vvhicli 
vom<» men have been brought up to love. 
The better schools are provided with fine 
pnrroundings. and there is plenty of open air- 
recreation. Domestic conditions are not 
ureseiit, but Enghsli hoys are brought up to 
!l., without them. The pay ihough small 
Ire^ins at once and is certain, nnd youth looks 
more to the prize than to the blanks of the 
future. Moreover, there are longlioliday# in vievv. 

Further, the prospect of associating with 
the young to most English people isngreeable. 

It w^is rot always so, but the present age has 
at any rate changed this for the be ter It 
IS our general habit now to think of childhood 
fts attractive and interesting, and young 
University men in their way look on boys 
in this I'St’it. 

One may regard this with unqualified 
cati'f.vcUon. U is an attitude of mind essenti- 
nlly right, and it leads to less disappointments 

th.vn anv other predilection. As youth passes 

ftway some other attractions of the teachers 
life |«vsH away too, .and the imjiorsihility of 
marriage, except for the few, is felt more 
lieavily with advancing years. But those who 
liave once taken an interest in the life and 
character of children w ill not find this interest 
decline, us time goes on, nor will they find 
their charm diinini-h. They will find 
moreover that the company of the young 
tends to keep a man young. This li a com- 
pensation for that childishness we have spoken 
of ; and it is a y.vluvhle one. Jt hi associated 
with much genuine and unsullied pleasure; 
for have we not all found that the best pleasures 
ofmuWle age are those refiected from the 
happiness of children ? 
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of the woods, because the Secretary of State 
belongs to n discredited’’ ilinistry ‘“tottering 
to its fall.” Human nature is much the same 
everywhere, and it were impossible to expect 
otoerwise from the hahitu.al traducers of our 
race. But there is a hand tliht guides, and it 
behoves us all, especially men of the younger 
generation who still stand on the tlireshold of 
the years to come, to adhere to the standard of 
law and order, to make the best of our oppor- 
tunities, and to act so that each to-morrow may 
find us farther than to-day. Our salvation lies 
in ourowm hands. Our earnestness alone will be 
the measure oi our success. 

There are however dark shndow.s to this pic- 
ture of hope even now. Amidst the universal 
rejoicings • which have heralded the dawn 
of a new day, Bengal, unhappy and 
gloom-stricken, is still left to mourn over 
her sorrows and her wrongs. Settled facts 
can at times unsettle large and peaceful 
provinces, and /* the greatest blunder which 
had been committed in India since Clive con- 
quered at Plassey” sUll remains unrectified. It 
is useless going over the old ground once again 
but this much seems perfectly clear that the 
pacification of Bengal is bound up not so much 
with the success of the reforms as with tlie re- 
dress of her one standing, heart-felt grievance. 
The Bengalees have welcomed the new scheme 
in the spirit in which it has been propounded, 
and their leaders, representing different schools 
of political thought, have solemnly promised 
their co-operation to the Viceroy. Butin their 
case gratitude is really a lively sense of favours 
to come, and if only the province could settle 
down to its normal conditiou for a while, one 
- can be sure that the question of the Partition 
will be reconsidered in all its bearings. The 
error has been admitted, though its anthorship 
denieil, hut truth will prevail in the end. ^ 
it will nho be in the case of the recent depor- 
tations. This again is an old question, for the 
issues that R'ere raised in 1907 and theamount 
of criticism they evoked are now all matter of 
history. The mysterious and impenetrable 
circumstances that are said to surround Ibe 
Government of India often render their actions 
equally mysterious and impenetrable. But 
whatever be these circumstances, an act of 


coercion will always mean in the eyes of the 
people a denial of the justice that is every man’s 
due, “justice which owes no account to the 
little prudences of the hour.” And even apart 
from principle one cannot help reflecting that 
our rulers must he woefully out of touch with 
the people over whom they rule when they can 
summarily proceed on the unverified testimony 
of informers and spies against men of high char- 
ncterand culture who had denounced all forms 
of violence and tried their best to weed the youn- 
ger generation from the poisonous influences 
of mad and unholy ideas. We are prepared to 
concede that in great and unforeseen emergen- 
cies exceptional measures may be required, and 
these are as a matter of fact reserved by every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth ; but 
nothing unforeseen in the shaiie of a general 
rising or commotion had happened in Bengal 
oil the eve of the deportations to justify the use 
of an obsolete Regulation wbicb was clearly 
intended for other times and other men, The 
Congress, however, has pronounced its verdict 
on these painful topic.*, and has also added a 
prayer that the persons recently deported be 
given an opportunity of exculpating them- 
selves or for meeting any charges that may be 
made against them or be set at liberty. The 
sympathetic response of the Government to 
this appeal will mark the happy consummation 
of their new policy of reform. . 

The subject of “ boycott ”, another distur- 
bing element in the divided province which 
has ended in an attitude of hostility to the 
powers that be, was carefully avoided this year. 
Boycott has its economic value, and there are 
ordent protectionists who believe it to be a 
potent instrument for good, but looked at from 
every point of view it was as well to drop it 
from the CoDgre<s propagand.i in the present 
state of affairs. The people have had enough 
special legislation so far, and who knows whe- 
ther “ boycott ” would not sooner or later have 
been added to the list. 'Hie Sicadiski move- 
ment stands on a different footing, for the 
peaceful promotion of indigenous industries is 
a matter in which all can co-operate for the 
common good. Bot the Resolution on the 
subject ought really to be construed in the 
nature of a resolve, for if after all it is to be 
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left" to n man’s conscience whether lie should or 
should not incirr some sacrifice in givin" prefe- 
rence to liome-tnnde products ov'er imported 
cominodilies, is it not superfiuous to pass a 
formal proposition oi to tjuibble o\er its words 
and phraseolotry V It is more a qae'tion of 
practice than of pleaching, and those whociy 
the loudest are often found to be the g^eate^t 
sinuern when it comes to measurinc their words 
by their deeds. There is not a Congiessman 
but will accord his most cordial support to the 
Swadeshi movement, hut in practical ques- 
tions 11 mere academic approval ore\en the 
fervent expre^ion of a >.entitnent will be of no 
a\ai). We must do what we can. and circum- 
stanced as we are, so scrutinize all our inetboda 
is to move along the lines of least resistance. 

The President’s address touched on various 
other subjects of ab'orbing interest by waj' of 
a forecast, hut no part of it will he Ivetter appre- 
ciated than that in which he discussed our 
great ideal, the goal of India’s ambition. This 
has been clearly laid down in the first article 
of the Constitution, and even those wdioat first 
denounced what they called " the fetish of the 
creed” have no scruples now in accejding the 
creed as a basis of their offered compromise. 
Of course the goal Is and for many years must 
be out of the range of practical politics, but n 
clear and definite idea! it is necessary to have 
as. the end of oiir arduous work. “ To Wot out 
the ulenl ^aJs .Dr. Ghose, “ h, according to 
the Greek Miyiiig, to take the spring from out 
of the ye.\r. It is at once our solace and our 
iiisjnration, our pole-star to guide iis niid our 
comfort.” And wbat is this ideal ? H is the 
highest reali/ntion under the n'gin of the 
Ik-i'tkh r/wfc.v ht’pni 

our people in each and every dejurtinent of 
life. Ail tlie teixlencie- of tlie national move- 
ment ttilHt therefore be concentrattHl in this 
diiec-tioii, houever •'low fhe j/rwe-f of e»ol«- 
tion. It !< tine the iiiovemeiit has hitherto 
been gi\ide<l by tlie'middle cla'-v, univer-ity 
representatives, men of culturs. of morality, 
and of erlucation ; but throngh these very men, 
much maligned in the past, the voice of a ne'Ar 
India has spoken to the civiliretl world. Irfd 
by thi- aristor-racy of intellect the movement 
continues to work along a much higher plane 


of thought than our critics imagine, and to 
captivate the imagination of men in the lower 
stiaCa of society through the influences of a 
patriotism which is not merely an empty 
formula but a deep and abiding truth, eleva- 
ted into the legions of the spiritual. It must 
be admitted that there is much that is al'o 
reprehensible in the process of our national 
development, but fortunately the darker work 
of shame is confined only to a microscopic 
minority which will soon be a inemoiy of the 
past. The mighty ’licait of India is still sound 
to the core, and in the eloijuent words of Mr. 
.Tii?lice Sankaran Nair who presided over the 
last Social Conference, “ for every dhea.sed 
mind that does not hbrink from deeds of horror 
tliere arc thoi:«andR of others in whom the 
sacred fire of service lo limnanity burns ”, let 
us -ay, with Ihe ardour of youth. We all 
cotidemu. aiinrchisin ; who does nut, excejit the 
anarchist hinijelf; but side by side there is 
also a lot of genuine discontent in the country 
which has grown in volume since the closing 
days of J.ord Curzon’s regime, and which, it 
is hojied, will in great part be removed by n . 
liberal and syinpatlietio working of the new 
scheme of reforms which represents an honest . 
effort to associate the jveople with the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. In this noble 
work we can all join hands hubjects of a 
common Sovereign. We must face the sitna- 
tioii such ns it i*. not as t-o inniiy doctrinaires 
beating the air and disdaining to stand on the 
earth, but as sound practical men who cannot 
affect to Ignore the circumstances under wlu'ch 
we live nnd the limitations under which we 
have to work. And in conclusion one can only 
exj’.vw? it .Wr wf 4W.'.'"e I.Wt Mar." 
w’iilgoori with their work ns before, that future 
a—emhiages will be gracevl by the jtreserice of 
delepites from .a really unitifl I’engal, that 
OiOfC of oar friends w ho <le» hded at Ihe parting 
of the ways will rally to the old standard of 
constitutional reform by strictly constitutional 
mean?, and that the new day which even now 
nognrs well for the future will soon witness 
the spread of peace, hannony, and content 
thronghout the land, without which no nation 
can hojie to jirogre's or l>e great. 
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MECHANISMS THAT RELIEVE THE BRAIN OF ERtIDBERY. 


Meclianisms IhalRellEiE IhaBraln of DruilgErj 

BT 

Sin. SAINT NIHAIi SINQll. 

The Twentieth-Centurj’ inventor is laboring 
to make machinery do the drudging, mechani- 
cal work that dulls and fags the brain and 
makes it imiiossible for the mind to occupy it- 
self with matters that are really worth while 
reasoning about — machinery that not only does 
the thinking for man, hut does it much more 
reliably and rapidly than the human brain it- 
self. A machine does automatic thinking im- 
complainingly and without reference to hours. 

It never balks at the magnitude of the problems 
to be solved, nor do tedious fractions perplex 
it. It does work of a uniformly good quality 
and without bringing upon Use'f brain fag or 
nervous prostration. The feats it accomplishes 
are many and wonderful. It add*, bubtracts, 
multiplies, diiides, converts foreign money into 
its domestic equivalent, keeps and audits ac- 
counts, weighs and prices groceries and mer- 
chandise, and deduces percentages and propor- 
tions from complicated statistics. It enforces 
honesty by registering the time the 
enters and leaves the factory or shop, and by 
indelibly impressing on paper the amount of 
cash received and expended. A single machine 
which will perform these processes U in 
the womb of futurity, but three or four ma- 
chines jointly accomplinb the«e feats. 

Dayton, a leading manufacturing town in the 
state of Ohio, of the United States of America, 
is the birthplace of the cash register, an inven- 
tion which has driven filching away from e 
stores and shops where it is installed. It is a 
simple but impressive looking piece of mscbi- 
ner}% having a keyboard resembling that of e 
typewriter, with numerals instead of letters im- 
pressed upon the key*. The pressure mi any 
of the keys nutomalically unlocks the drawer, 
divided into a number of compartmenU for 
keeping coins of different denominations, regw- 
ters the amount of money deposited in the 
cabinet — the same amount as indicated bj^he 
key pressed — on a strip of paper in the back 
part of the machine, adding it to the CTlnmn 
of figures already impressed on the strip, and 


also throws up another piece of paper with the 
amount deposited printed on it in big letters, so 
that the purchaser may know that the price be 
has paid correspond* with the amountof money 
the salesman has deposited in the money 
draw'er. , , , .. 

The cash register is so made that the amounts 
realised by a certain man can be traced to him 
without any difficulty whatsoever. The regis- 
ter records the time of purchase, the hour, 
minute and date. This leaves a comp ete 
record of the work accomplished by a sales- 
man which enables the employer to judge of 
the work performed by him. 

Closely anjilogous to the c.asb register is the 
automatic computing scale. It w’eigbs like 
most other weighing maciiines, with the 
difference that a row of figures clearly indicates 
the precise amount of the material purchased, 
and this effectually removes the iiossibility of 
underweighmg. A great advantage of this 
machine lies m the fact that it automatically 
computes the legitimate amount due for a 
fraction of a pound at a certain price per 
pound. This, in its turn, is a great advantage, 
as most housewives are chary of fatiguing their 
brains by doing complicated sums in fractions 
and rather allow themselves to be defrauded 
of hard-earned penniesi’AUIt also saves the 
grocery man’s temper and pocket book. Com- 
plicated calculations are apt to sour Lis disposi- 
tion and make him resentful of small orders. 
If the grocer eschews computation, and if he 
Is conscientious, he is apt to undercharge when 
he guesses at the weight of goods be should 
give for a coin of small denomination. The 
machine, it will be seen, reduces the risks of 
both the buyer and the seller, rendering busi- 
ness transactions on a small scale easy and 
equitable for both the buyer and the seller. , ' 

The cash register and the automatic scale, 
coupled with the automatic bookkeeper, form 
an ideal equipment for an office. The automa- 
tic bookkeeper looks very much like a type-’ 
writer, only the carriage is at the bottom' 
instead of being at the top, as is the case w’ith’ 
a typewriter, and it is made to carry’ a heavy 
ledger instead of a sheet of paper. The' 
machine is so made that the ledger remains' 
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stntidnary and the carriage moves up and 
down and sideways, thus permitting writing on 
any part of the book and in any way that is 
desired. Tlie keys strike down on the face of 
the ledger, much in the same way ns a 
typewriter; but when the end of the coinmn is 
reached, the machine automatically totals the 
row of figures, totalling the credit and debit 
columns, foreign and domestic money being 
recorded separately. 

The adding of- each column is done by a 
little two-inch adding machine contained in 
one of the metal boxes at the back of the 
automatic bookkeeper. The rear of the book- 
keeper is so arranged that several sets of these 
small adding machines can be put into it and 
this makes it possible for a number of columns 
to be automatically added simultaneously. 
This device simplifies bookkeeping to merely 
lightly touching -the keys of the typewriter. 
The mnchioe never makes a mistake in adding 
a row of figures ns a human being is more 
than likely to do. Where it Is used, therefore, 
there is no tiresome tracing of errors that 
makes life a nightmare to a weary bookkeeper. 
The use of the machine not only enables one 
person to do the work of ten bookkeepers, but 
also eliminates the necessity of auditing the 
accounts, as the automatic bookkeeper is self 
auditing. 

Division, multiplication, addition and sub- 
traction are done on a separate machine. It 
is a simple mechanism, consisting of a small 
metal box with an inscribed key board with 
the figures from 1 to 9 in i-olumns represen- 
ting units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, milHonsand 
upwards. Mu1tiplic.ation is performed by 
pressing at once all the keys representing the 
multiplicand, the number of times there are 
units in the first figure of the multiplier, then 
taking the second figure similarly, and so on, 
shifting the figures one column to the lea m 
each figure of the multiplier j'« employed. 
The description of the process sounds some- 
what involved and tedious ; but it is so simple 
in operation that voluminous sums of mnlUpli- 
■ cation can be done in an infinitesimal fraction 
of the time which it has taken the writer to 


describe the operation. Reference to a printed 
slip enables the operator to reduce fractions 
into decimals. 

Addition is done by striking the keys ns if 
one was writing the figures to be added, in 
order. The machine siipplk-s the zeros auto- 
matically. 

Subtraction is considered a foim of com- 
plimentary addition, and is easily handled. 

Tlie cash register, the automatic scale and 
the automatic booKkeeper are wonderfully 
brainy, but the nieclianisin that iloes sums in 
logarithms, arithmetical, geometrical and 
harmonica! progressions, is «o hiiinnn, or, to be 
more precise, so superhuman, when it is 
considered that it is almost infallible in its 
work, th.at one is comjielled to admire its in- 
ventor. This mecRitiical apparatus is made In 
an elaborate cylinririenl form. It can solve a 
knotty problem like obtaining the centrifugal 
force exerted by a train several thousand pounds 
a lineal foot, p.issiiig a curve of a certoin per- 
centage at a speed of n certain number of miles 
per hour. It can kdl the jwwer exerted by a 
certain number of wheels and pulleys ortell the 
kind of wheels and pulleys required to obtain a 
certain momentum. It determines the force, 
velocity and pressure of water. It obtains 
specific gravity and solves problems npperlaln- 
ing to uniform or variegated motion. It mea- 
sures the velocity of wind and of sound. It is 
invaluable in nautical, BtatisUc.'iI and actuarial 
work. 


Tht Brahmans and Kajasihas sf Bengal. 

BY I5ABU GIRINDRANATH DUTT, B.A., M.R.A.B. 

AatfAer of flit "Ultfory of the Hutxca ItaJ," tfe. 

Tbe prmenl work purports, In a brief eompsei, to bo * 
optional kistoiT of the two grest esato*. Brabmena end 
Kejesthee, which form the bulk of the odocetcd popul*. 
tioB of nonfrel. It ie en ondeiTonr to osplore • field left 
•till ontoached b? Oriental acbolari, and mjr rrsearchca 
hare resulted lo explodinf; the traditional atructuro of 
the •oeient chroniclera of Ilenpil, which waa a atnin* 
bling-block to manjr renowned antiiiuaruni. 
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stationary and the carriage moves up and 
down and sideways, thus permitting writing on 
any part of tlie book and in any wa}’ that is 
desired. The keys strike down on the face of 
the ledger, much in the same way as a 
typewriter ; but when the end of the column is 
reached, the machine automatically totals the 
row of figures, totalling the credit and debit 
columns, foreign artd domestic money being 
recorded separately. 

The adding of- each column is done by a 
little two-inch adding machine contained in 
one of the metal boxes at the back of the 
automatic bookkeeper. The rear of the book- 
keeper is so arranged that several sets of these 
small adding machines can he put into it and 
this makes it possible for a number of columns 
to be automatically added simultaneously. 
This device siinplifies bookkeeping to merely 
lightly touching ‘the keys of the typewriter. 
The macbiue never makes a mistake in adding 
a row of figures ns a human being is more 
than likely to do. Where it Is used, therefore, 
there is no tiresome tracing of errors that 
makes life a nightmare to a weary bookkeeper. 
The use of the machine not only enables one 
person to do the work of ten bookkeepers, but 
also eliminates the necessity of auditing the 
accounts, as the automatic bookkeeper is self 
auditing. ^ 

Division, multiplication, addition and sub- 
traction are done on a separate machine. It 
is a simple mechanism, consisting of a small 
metal box with an inscribed key board with 
the figures from 1 to 9 in columns represen- 
ting units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions and 
upwards, ilultiplication is performed by 
pressing at once all the keys representing the 
multiplicand, the number of times there are 
units in the first figure of the mnltipbcr, then 
taking the second figure similarly, and so on, 
shifting the figures one column to the left m 
each figure of the multiplier !«■ employed. 
The description of the process sounds 
what involved and tedious ; but it is so simple 
in Operation that voluminous sums of multipli- 
• cation can be done in an infinitesimal fraction 
of the time w’Wcb it bas taken the wnterto 


describe the operation. Reference to a printed 
slip enables the operator to reduce fractions 
into decimals. 

Addition is done by strikiug the keys as if 
one was writing the figures to be added, in 
Older. The machine supplies the zeros auto- 
matically. 

Subtraction is considered n foim of com- 
plimentary addition, and is easily handled. 

The cash register, the automatic scale and 
the niitomalic booKkeeper are wonderJuily 
brainy, but the mechanism that does sums in 
logarithms, arithmetical, geometrical and 
harmonical progressions, js »o humnti, or, to be 
more preci.se, so su^ierhuinan, .when it Is 
considered that it is almost infallible in iLs 
W'ork, that one is compelled to admire its in- 
ventor. This inecluinicnl iippnrntns is made in 
an elaborate cylindrical form. It can solve a 
knotty problem like obtaining the centrifugal 
force exerted by a train several tliousand pounds 
a lineal foot, passing a curve of ii certain ]>er* 
cenUge at a speed of a certain number of miles 
per hour. It can ^ell the power exerted hy a 
certain number of wheels and pulleys ortell the 
kind of wheels and pulleys requirerl to obtain a 
certain momentum. It determines the forc*e, 
velocity and pressure of water. It obtains 
^cific gravity and solves problems npperfain- 
ing to uniform or variegated motion. It mea- 
sures the velocity of wind and of sound. It is 
invaluable in imulical, statistical and actuarial 
work. 
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From the above table it will be seen that, during 
tbe last fifteen years, while our imports have gone 
up by 47 p. c., our exports have exceeded by 59 p c. 

I do not wish here to go Into the details of this 
question of the balance of trado, and shall content 
myself with merely recording facts in connection 
therewith. 

The classification adopted in official reports, by 
which articles are gi onped in seven classes, «;ertain- 
ly convenient in other ways, is not snitable for 
the'inquiry which I have proposed to make in this 
paper. The distinction between purely raw 
materials and articles which have wholly or 
p.irtly undeigune human cr mechanical manipula- 
tion is not clearly brought out in them Follnwing 
this mode of giouping, Mr. Ranade has consider- 
ed as new materials all tho^ss articles which uie 
not classed as manufactured goods. Thus sugar, 
oils, spirits, tea, engines and mi'l work Mr 
Ranade takeaas raw materials, while they should 
have lleen included under manufactured articles 
for coirectly eaUmating our industrial progress 
As I have said above, however, I shall, for the 
present, adopt the same tests for comparison as he 
has done, and see what progress oiir itidnstries 
. have made during the Ust fifteen years. 

In the year 1892-93 oat of a total of 1C4 crorcs’ 
worth of exports and imports, excluding treasure 
and Government IranMclions, wo iraparte<l nearly 
36 creres’ worth of mari«fflctnre<l produce while 
we exported 85 crorc-a of raw pi-oilnce against 
IG ernres’ worth cf tnanUfrt'ctured articlea Com- 
paring these figures with these of 18X8-79, Mr. 
Bannde has mentioned five features of the transi- 
tion referred to at the outset. The first of these 
which marked the fourteen years he reviewed, 
was that' the exports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods had risen in the 14 yeaix 
ending with 1893 hy 211 pc Applying this 
test to the next fifteen' years we find that the 
figure represeutitg the exports of these goods rras 
I in 1907-08, 39^ crorea as against 16| crores in 


1892-93, which means an increase ,of 139 p.c. 
in'fifteen years, or a steady advance of nearly 9| 
p. c. per year as against the 15 p.c. yearly during 
the 14 years previous. This increase in the first- 
quinquennium, 1892-93 to 1897-98 was 5 p.c. 
per yeav, in the second from 1898 to 1903 sgam 
5 p.c., while in the last quinquennium ending in 
1908 the incre.ase was 56 p.c., that .is, more than 
11 p.c. annually. There could be no denier 
proof of the rapid strides our industries have been 
mnktng fer the past few yeai*8. Secondly, while 
the iticiense in the cxpoits of raw produce was 43 
pc. in 14 years ending in 1893, that in the next 
fifteen ye.us was .59 p c., which means nearly 4 p.c, 
per year ns against the 5 p.c. increase In the ex- 
poi Is of manufactured goods. This compamtively 
larger increase in the exports of raw materials 
shows that we h.ave not gained ground in this Hoe 
and that we have not been making satisfactory 
progress in manufacturing our raw materials. We 
content ourselves with only sending out to foreign 
countries many items in this group which we 
ought to turn into finished goods in cur own 
country. Thus oil-seeds, whirh lepresent a largo 
)K>ttion of the entire exports of Indian produce, 
were eent out of this country to the value of 10| 
crores in 1907-08 as against 13 crores, the aver- 
age v.ilue for the previous five years. This is an 
enormous loas to onr country, and yet not much 
attention seems to have been paid to this important 
industry. TIuidly, while the inercoso of inanii- 
faatuwtd nvtwles \n^’ps»Tt.s'A \iAo India was 30 p.c. in 
tbe fourteen years ending in 1893, the Rime 
amounted to 93 p c. in the next fifteen years, that 
i«CJ p.c. per year. This shows that, as education 
is steadily spreading throughout the country, as 
the face of the land is being trsnsformf-d by rail- 
ways, telegraph, and the’ post office, and ns new 
habits, customs and tastes are penetrating even 
the lower strata of our society, .a laiger number of 
new wants is being .created among our people, to 
satisfy which imports of various kinds of m-ann- 
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Mr. Ranadp, is not suitablo for a correct survey 
of Indian industries. Though perfect accuracy 
in distinguishing between purely raw materials 
and articles which have undergone improved 
human skill or mechanical and scientific opera- 
tion is difficult to attain, I shall attempt to make 
this distinction as accurate as possible so as to 
gauge the degree of our progress in industrial 
development. Thus, for convenience’ sake, I shall 
‘ class sugar, liquors, metals, coal, tea, coflee, cigars, 
oil, the. as manufactured goods, because it is in 
connection with these articles that forward steps 
are being actually taken or are contemplate'), and 
it is in the matter of these manufactures tliat the 
transitional stage of Indian industries is nmikcd. 
, Making the adjustments rendered necessary by 
this method of clnsaific.'itic'n, we obtain the follow- 
ing results, corresponding to those given in 
Tablis Kos. II— III. 
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According to the new principle adopted in 
classifying goods in the above table, the imports of 
manufactured articles are higher here than those 
given in Table Ko. III. This is explained by the 


fact that in Table No. IV sugar, steel and ii'cn, 
railway material and machinery, A'C. have been 
understood ns belonging to the manufactured 
goods class, while in Table No. Ill they were 
relegated to the group of raw materials. Asa 
result of the expansion of the textile industiy 
during the last fewjeais, the imports of machi- 
nery and mill-work alone have advanced from 4‘9 
croies ill 1905-06 to 6'58 crores last year’, an 
increase of ciures in two years. The increase 
in the imports of raw materials as shown in Table 
No, IV is not as high as that in Table No. HI, 
ns many nitieles which are really manufactured 
goods have been transferred from this to their 
proper group. In the case of manufactured ex- 
ports the increase in the Table IV is only 7 p. e. 
per year as against the 9j p. c. in Table Hiss 
tea, cofiVe end other small industries now included 
in this giuup did not during the period under 
review, show ns groat an expansion ns cotton and 
jutem.inufnctuies. Tlie last item in the Table, 
that of raw expoiU, calls for no epeci.il remark. 
The proportion of munufactuied exports to total 
exirorts is seen to be 31 p. e. os against the 22 
p. c. mentioned befoi-e. 

Thus with borne vniiutiuns here and there 
ocosioned by the difieient methods of grouping 
articles, we nrrive at substautialty the same 
results. The six featuies of a healthy change in 
the industrial toiiditinn of Indn, noticed by Sir. 
Rauadc in 1893, mo to be clenily seen in the next 
fifteen jenisnlr.o, and though our progress during 
this )'eiicd is not ns sitisf-iLtoiy ns one would have 
A'Nhe'J,on the whole we have been gnining ground 
rather than losing it. The woik we have to do in 
the industrial field is not emy. Thci-e are so many 
difficulties in our path, which it will take a long 
time to overcome. We cannot expect all atones 
to be able to manufacture for ourselves all those 
articles which we impoit from foreign countries, 
nor can we hope in the iinmedi.ite future to turn 
all our raw produce into finished goods in our own 
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land. It is sufficient if we keep our eye eiteadily 
on the goal we hate to reach Bnd do our best 
with tlioTnenns at our disposal. It is necessary 
for this purpose that cur attention shonW be 
drawn flora time to time to the iudnsltia) possi- 
bilities of our conntiy ns also to our faiUirea and 
achievements in tlie field of mnnufnclnres, so that 
we may slir.pe our further roiiise in the light of 
this experience. 1 iheiefore propose now to take 
a hurried view nf the pi'C'ent condition of our 
industries and manufactures, indicating in each 
civsethe piogresa that niny have been madedming 
the Ust fifteen yenis, 

(1) Let UM take up cotton mmuf.icturcH fiist, 

, as the textile industry is at present the premier 
industry of Indii. Xheie weie only 28 cotton 
mills in the whele of tlu? conntiy in 1878. TUi' 
number rose to 130 in 1892 and the s.«me on 
the 3]st March, 1908 was 224 with 65,74) looms 
and 67,64,346 spindles. Loom.s have in the list 
fifteen jeai-a ineieased by 150 p c and spindles by 
nearly 72 p.c. uf the epindles neatly 72 p.c. 
wew in Uombny, 7 p.c. in Beng'd and about 5 p.s. 
in Mndraa. Of the looms as many as 60 p c. 
were in Bombay, It ia superfluous to Kiy that 
Bombay takes the lend in this industry and is 
’ largely providing the sister presidencies with the 
country-made cloth they require. Cotton mills 
employed in 1907-08 neaily crores of hands 
besides one lakh of peiwiis engaged in cotton gin- 
ning, cleaning and pressing niilU, as against one 
croie and twenty-tfiousiinif empTcyed in tfia 
textile industiy in 1892-93. The capital invested 
in cotton spinning and weaving concerns w.as 
approximately 17.^ crones last year, an iuciease 
of 56 p.c. in fifteen jeara. Bsventy-one per 
cent, of tho cotton mills are in the Bombay 
Presidency, the number being nenily 150 as 
against 88 in 1892. The spinning of the higher 
counts of cotton on an increased scale fs o notice- 
able feature nf the Ivst few years, BomUsy leading 
tho way in this respect also. The quantity of 


woven cotton goods, including that turned out 
in native states like Indore, Mysore, Baroda, d;c,, 
more than doubled within the last ten years. Here 
is then an iiulustrial triumph of which we may 
witli justice feel proud, and if that eaimestness 
and that enterprise which have chnrncteiised the 
textile industry were extended to other planks 
in our programme, sitntUr succes-s isalmost assur- 
ed to us in the near future. In spile of our 
rapid ptogress in cotton manufactiues, fie it 
noted, we yet imported more than 44 crores’ 
worth of cotton fabrics in 1907-08 from foreign 
countties. This siiows that tlieic is infinite scope 
for exp.vnsinn in this department, and we shall 
have to strive haitl fer many a long year to come 
before we become self-reliant in this matter. 

(2) Next in impoiUnce to cotton mnnufac* 
tures, we ha\e the jute industry, and with respect 
to it, Bengal occupies the same plare ns Bombay 
does in the textile iridustry. The number of jute 
mills rose fiom 26 with a capital of 1*68 crores in 
1892 to 44 mills with a capital of 5'4I crores in 
1907. The noTiiber of hands employed in these 
miUs rose, duimg the same period, from 66 thou- 
sand to 166 thousand, tbo looms increasing from 
9 to 23 thous-ind. The value of the exports of 
bags and doth of juto nearly doubled in the last 
five years. This fact alone is bufficieut to show 
bow* peculiarly prosperous this industry has been 
of lato yenis It is to be noted in this connec- 
Uon that the exports of raw juto havo not goiio 
up in tfus sarae propoitibr. The exports ol* jute 
manufactures were 46'6 p.c. of the total exports 
of Indian ir.anufactuiod goods in 1907-08. 

(.7) As regards woollen mills, no satisfactory 
progress has to bo recorded. There are at pre- 
sent only six woolUn mills, the number of the 
same being Gvo in 1892. The capital invested is 
not more than half a croro and the number of 
persons engaged in the industry has gorts up 
daring the lo-st 15 years only by a paltiy 400. 
The two largo mills, one at Cawnporo and the 
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oUiPr ixt Dharhval, rfaim between tbem 70 p.c. ol 
the total c.ipital invested in the woollen mills. 
Tins industry, it will he seen, affords a large 
opening for capital and enterprise. There appears 
to he considerable demand for woollen gocls in 
this country, and it has to he 6ati«fie«l with im 
ports fromabroid. The output of our mills is 
very small compaied to the quantities impoited 
The %alna o? woollen imports is six times ns gresit 
as tliat of tlie Indiin produce Tjooking the 
fact that we impoited last yeni woollen goods 
wortli 2^ crores of Rs , .and al&o to the stagnant 
character of the industry »t present, it appears to 
be high time that serious attempts wciomadeto 
tackle this line of maruifactmes more earnestly. 
Oriental designs are being succwsfiilly imitated 
in tugs end cavpeU in foreign countries and our 
goods ore being ousted from the market Some- 
thing must bn done to mnintnin ihe reputation of 
land as the homo of beautiful c.»rj>ets, and 
we riiiist stiire to linld our ground successfully 
agiinst foreign competition. 

i4) There has been during the last fifteen 
years a remarkable dei elopment of tea plantations. 
The total area under tea cuUivatior was 3,34,825 
acres in 1892-93 hut this figure rose to 6,3G,0r»2 
in' 1007. The exports of tea svere 120 million 
lbs. ill weight uoilh G cruics of rupees in 1892-93. 
Last year these figures were 227 million lbs* and 
10 30 crores respectively. Tiioitgh the internal 
d°mau'l for tea in India itself is continually on 
the increase, Indian tea is finding greater favour 
in Uiissii, Oeimenyfind other countries on the 
contlneut of Ihnoyw. China, iba homo of tea, ia 
being gradually displaced from tlie English mar- 
ket, her contribution of tea to the same having 
been rodiicMl from .'0 pc to 5 p c, in twenty years. 
The only serious competitor with India in the lea 
market is Ceylon. CofTcc pi mtations have not 
shown any progress during the last fifteen jeara, 
and our expoi t of eoffe* is only 2 j lahha hurulnd- 
wcigliU aaliied nt I'lOcrorc.s. 


(5) To another industry again, wo have been 
marking time, The number of p.apei' mills was 8 
in 1906. The capital invested has not appreciably 
increoseil within the l.ist many years. The paper 
manufactiiied by the compav.atively older methods 
in Indi.a cannot he expected to compete svith Iho 
cheap wood pulp paper imported from Europe. 
While imports of paper were valued nt nearly 
one eiore list year, the value of the Indian output 
did not amount to three-fourths of Ihi.s figure. 
Much has therefore to be done in the develop- 
ment of this industry. It i*. not merely a question 
of capital or demand, it is a question of iip-to d.ite 
methods and materials to be used in the manufac- 
ture. The problem of supplying country-made 
paper cannot be solved until it is npproached 
from this stand-point. 

(6) Next we come to breweries of which there 
were 26 ir 1900 ns ngninvt 21 fifteen years pre- 
vious. The outturn is BC lakhs of gallons, nn 
increase of 8 lakhs in 15 jears. More than half 
of this quantity is purchnso'l by the Government 
Commissariat Department, the remnining quantity 
being consumed by the civil population. It is esti- 
mated that two-fliird« cf the total production Is 
consumwl by tho troo[i8, the remaining third being 
drunk mostly by the European population residing 
in or near hill Btation*. The quantity of liccr 
imported into India nearly equals that produced in 
the country itself. 

(7) Ths output ut Indian coal mines has been 
steadily advancing these many years. Tho quan- 
tity produced in 1892 was 25j l.aklis of toim, 
while 0.e figure for last year w ns 1 1 1 hkhs, nn 
advance of 14 Iskhs over 190G. To-<l.ay the tot*il 
output of Indian coal is five times that of 1892. 
Tlie »xport trade in coal has never l;een very active 
in India, nnd while the indigenous production is 
rapidly growing and tho exports have never been 
great, the imports Iwvc Ijeen expanding year after 
year, winch is » sure sign of industrial activitr, 
as theimpoitcd, along with the indigenous, coal 
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13 absorbe<l by cotton Rn<I other milla. In 1907- 
08 as many 97 lakhs of tons of co\\ were calcu- 
lated to hare been consumed in India, There are 
more than 300 coni mines and over a lakh of per- 
sons employed in the coal mining indiistrj\ xrhicli 
is chiefly confined to Bengal which contribute* 
moio than three-foiirLhs of the total yearly out- 
put. The iron-mining iiidustiy has also before 
it n hopeful prospect, and it is gratifying to 
note that considerable pi'Ogresa is being made in 
tapping tins source of India's mineral wealth 
(8) Mysore enjoys almost a monopoly of gold 
mining aiid (he i*alue of gold extracted last yrar 
was about 3| crores of rupees. The Nizam's 
territory and Burma also contribute n small 
fraction of the total production, the share of 
Bombay and the Punjab being negligible. The 
gold imported into the country last year was 20| 
crores as against the 4 crores of 1892. This targe 
quantity seems to hare been hoarded or sunk in 
ornaments fi-om year to year and is of no use te 
industrial derelopment. 

(0) In the working o! iron and steel mines we 
are to-day where we were twenty years back. It 
is the enterprising firm of Tata and Sons that are 
the re.al pioneers in this industry, though the his- 
tory of (be attempts made so f.ar can be traced to 
the early part of the la.st century. There are a 
number of very serious difficulties in the way of 
such attempts and it is owing to these dUBcullies 
that the ventures have failed. As hinted aboa'e, 
fiotrever, tfie new company of Tata and Sons are 
going on with their wetk in right eaioeat, and 
in a few ye-irs we may be able to give a good 
account of the industry, which requires in its 
oigan isers tm niiion nt_of skill, scientific knowleilge, 
enterprise, ns also v.nst capital together with the 
active help and sympathy of Government. Jn the 
meantime our impo\ts of the metals are going op 
by leaps and bounds in consequence of the rapid 
progress nt the textile industry as also owing to 
the needs of raiU-ajs. 


(10) Kerosene oil has in recent times come to 
enjoy greater and greater popularity among all 
classes of people. In fact the vcgctableoils along 
with the old-fashioned lamps have been swamped 
awoy by mineral oils. This industry is essentially 
of a very recent growth, and yet within the hast 
few years it has assumed very hirge proportions. 
As an ilhislration of thi«, it Wiay be stated that 
the percentages of Indian oil and that cf foreign 
oil (otisumed in this country which were 4'7 and 
95'3, in 1898 99, became 52‘9 and 47'7 respec- 
tively in 1906-07. The total quantity of petro- 
leum ptoduced in India was 19 utllion galfons in 
1897 and the corresponding figure for 1906 was 
140j millions. This is a splendid record and 
ought to gladden the heart of every Indian 
patriot. Last year we imported from foreign 
countries 2J crores’ woith of kerosene oil while 
the import* coastwise from Burma nmounteiUfn 
2j crores. Our chief foreign suppliers afettin* 
United States and Russia, and in India ^4self the 
oil-wells nre situnted for the most part in Burma 
and Ass-am. 

(H) Besides the industries noticed above, there 
are others, smaller but not less important there- 
fore, which await development. There is every 
year a growing dem.snd for refined sugar which 
cannot bo supplied by tbe Indian article. tVilh 
a few exceptions sugar roanufactoiies are not 
carried on on a large scale, and tbe indigenous 
article turned out in small quantities is not able 
(o cope with the cheaper but finer product of 
Mauritius, Jovo, Germa.iy and Austria-Hungary. 
In the case of Iho sugar industry we have actually 
lost ground. Our country, which at one time 
cxporte-l large quantities of cane sugar to other 
countries, now imports both cane and beet sugar 
of the value of about 8 cr 9 crores per year. On 
account of our old world roamires and antique 
methodsof growing and cru«hing cane we are to- 
day far behind all other cane-growing countries 
in average outturn. This shows tbe urgent neces- 
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sight intoUie' spirit of British institutions which 
years of mere resilience iii the country do not 
afford. We wish Indian pironta to send their 
sons to England to take this course of study in 
the same spirit that English gentlemen used to 
send their sons on the “ grand tour.” After they 
have spent even a few months in England under 
such guidance the mark of that country will bo 
stamped upon them for the test of their lives. 
Men trained as they will he must excit a great 
influence for good in the wider political life into 
which the peoples of India are being invited to 
enter. 

It is, however, necessary to warn Indian 
parents. Indian students sent to England with- 
out proper piecautions have never been in such 
danger of luin as at present. Untesa ej>e«aAl 
arriingementa are made, such as the Lmdon 
School of Economiesiind Political Science would 
undertake, it U far safer that a young Indian 
should not sot foot in England. 

Tho course would last for nine months from 
October to the end of June, and would be repeated 
each year. R«. 1,200 should be allows! for tho 
Journey .to England and back. The expenses of 


living in England, together with those for travel- 
ling, books, etc., would amount to Rs. 150 per 
month, making Rs. 1,350 for the nine months. 
The fees paid to tho London School of Econbmics 
nnd Political Science would be between Rs.'lSO 
and R8.225. The total expenditure, therefore, 
would be well covered by Rs. 2,800. 

The course would be open to nil who came 
with a serious object, provided that they could 
devote their whole time to the work during the 
nine months. Those who go to England for 
other purposes should endeavour to set aside this 
period for it. We hope tliat those who control 
scholsiships by which }oiing Indians me sent to 
England will give them the oppoitunity of taking 
the coutse st the close of their otlier woik. 

It ts necessary that I should know before my 
return to England, early in February, whether 
the response to this proposal is suSicient to justify . 
undertaking the nirangements that 1 have describ- 
ed. Letters sliouIJ be addrecsed to me care of 
the Onveriiincnt of Bombay until the 6tli Febru- 
ary, and after that dat.* to the London School 
of hcooomic-s nnd Political Science, Kingsway, 
London. 


To Tho 

Ur MR. p. 

Another year— we change and clungo \ 

' We bid our parting friend adieu 
And hail tlio adtent of tho new 
From Time's eternal, boundless range. 

We turn a page and ope again 

Tho boarj book of countless Icstcs ; 

Wc hare the Fast bound up in thearcs 
Rut who can scan the coming train P ’ 
Welcome thou child of dawning tight 
With rosy checks and glowing face; 
Welcome thou heir of all thy race 
To show thy loro and tiring might. 

Let worlds in balmy peace repose 
And ercr moro in paths of w<»al ; 

Ko reeking hosts of men rercal, 

Ko warring {criat fleets disclose. 

Ko more tho strife of land with land. 

The pride of colour, feud of raee- 
No tyrant sceptre, bloody msec, 

L’o heartless rulers cmel hand } 

Ko more the dreadful clang of arms, 

■ The lurid InUlcflcId, and death 

or hardy sons ; but one sweet bTvalh 
Of calm and lore, afar from storms. 
liCt Bclcnce and Art citend their pales 
To realms yet new to human skill 
And Reason's piercing gaie, and CII 
The world with stranger magic Ulcs— 

•* Of corgeous cities in tlie air 

*‘<rhat *'''°** 

or iiTiBphs that ride In joyous band 
0, cv>oa i™ >«■» 


rsiew Year. 

sEsiiAnm. 

or onknown worlds on earth and aky 
or teeming men in noons and stars, ■ 

And tidings from our friends in Sfars— 
bitail mail theno wondrous marvels spy ? 

Shall I^abour tiaie its due rewards 
or modest plenty, cheerful homo 
And inect content; or rage and foam 

At grinding masters, tyrant lords ? 

Shall statesmen steer Uic sliip of stata 
«*lh kindly heart, in wisdom'a ways : 
rt, ’ , f."" * w'ohcd, headstrong race 

or purblind leal, with pride elate ? 

Shall i'lvedom bidii in cirio life 

SUW guided b> thu people', w,l| ? 

Kliall lose and happy union still 
The wrangling dm of party-strife f 
Ut nation, grow in love and pcaeo 
Like brotliors unto brothers all : 

Ta Council-hsll, 

To indge their cltims and rule Uio seas 
J-t mankind atrire in Virtue's war 

AnKr^i V',VnIT- Car/.elence true; 
' II. j “ -I ahould Ood s creation rue 

lUd.y, midst Nature's bright array ? 

Ixrt •^^•nre-Uie gnaj.-not far. ' 

The golden dsy of boundiess I.oye 

Tb.fuL“si''£r.l.7K2 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDtTAni. 


StlR EAST AFFAIRS. 

Affairs in the Near East during the past four 
weeks may • be 8.aid to have been of an assuring 
anil encouraging character, leading to the pros- 
pect of n peaceful and s.atisfactory eoJotion of the 
serious imbroglio which the declaration of indo- 
penilence by Bulgaria and the annexatiun of Bos- 
nia and Ilerzoguviiia hy Austria had created. Tba 
boycott ot Austrian goods hy the Tuiks, of which 
the substitution of the pure Islamic turban for 
the fez of Austrian manufacture w«.s the most 
reii}ark.sb>e and cfTectire objtwt-leason, fcss had 
undoubtedly a great deal of inQucoce on the course 
of the disturbed Austro-Turkish politics. Econo- 
mic wars seem now to bo more potent for 
salutary checks on hostile ambitions of Stales 
than those for purely territorial or other rival- 
ries. The borcott by the Turks had within 
a'brief periot] sodliuinishetl Austrian exports into 
Turkey proper that Austria was greatly alarmed. 
For, say what you will, a permanent boycott of the 
character, proves in the long run infinitely more 
expensive than the cost of a regular war however 
triumphantly waged. The war expenditure may 
be heavy but after all ifa eflects arc temporary. 
They do not last for more than a few yeats. But 
a boycott of goods by ao importoBg Stole per- 
maneiitly, is indeed a sevei e economicnl penalty to 
be paid, Jt deprives the exporting country of 
a perennial source ot national profit to bo count- 
^ hy millions. The Boxers in the Far Erst were 
iindoublcdly great pioneers in this mode of econo- 
mio WAifare against the “ foreign devils " They 
had shen-n the way how it might be eOectu^lly 
waged. AckI heie now we sea the men of 
the Near Ewt following that example. The 
perennial loss of a profitable trade with Turkey 


was H solvent element on the councils of ne 
otherwisa perverse and obstinate Austrian emperor. 
Turkey, on the other hand, embraced the situ.a- 
tion, so f.avourablo to itself, to demand compen- 
sation for the loss of the two provinces. She 
knew well that practically they were Austrian 
without a formal cession and that to put the 
army to the front to claim them back u'as 
•midsummer folly. Her army is not iti a condi- 
tion of preparedness to take the field. Assuming 
even that it was, who can predict defeat or 
victory? Anyhow Austria with her better resour- 
ces can continue hostilities which the opponent 
could nut. Then why pursue the shadow i 
Why not pursue the substance for which certainly 
a legitimate demand can be made justified by and 
with the consent of the sympathising friendly 
power* Tlius the Reform patty of young Turks 
has pl.ayed its first cards in foreign diplomacy with 
considerable skill and stitesmanship. , While the 
Turks press their claim for the oom;«nsation of 
the annexe-i provinces, Austria found herself in 
a tight place. If she was to retain them hy, 
and with the consent of, the signatories of the 
Treaty of Berlin, it was expedient to meet tho 
claim honourably and thus induce pe.\sc at once 
—peace not only between herself and Turkey, 
but peace on the European coQtinent which the 
events of the last few months had been threaten- 
ing. 8o by means of a temporising |>oiicy and 
sagneious diplomacy on both sides an understand- 
ing has almost been agreed tp, hs wb writp, that 
Tmkcy should accept 2J millions steilirg , as 
‘‘ri>ropen»»tion for disturbance." 

A eimilar claim for compensation was put in for 
theOriental Railway seized by Bulgaria. That 
province,* too, h.as been independent in esse tho-fl 
many years, while nominally accepting the suzer- 
ainty of Turkey. But Bulgaria thought tho time 
was oppoituno to proclaim her independence for- 
mally. It w.as no doubt not an illogical serpience 
of tho system of parliamentary government in 
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eity of reform iu our methods^f ogiioiltiire and 
so long 83 we neglect this refoim, it is not possi* 
bio for us to compete with the cheap product of 
other countries. Heie only capital, erientifio 
knowledge nnd enterprise will not no. The help 
of Government is es-xential, and that help will 
bo cheerfully given if asked, say, by an ngri- 
ciiUural association on behalf of the poor and 
ignorant ag»icuUu»isb who must be taught the 
use of the new methods and manures. 

(12) As legards glassware we have to impoit 
almost eveiylhitig we want in this line from oiit- 
side, our impoits of the same last year being 
valued at IJ crore.s. This item on the import 
side, therefore, opens a large field before us. 
XiAst y<ar we imported Rs. 61 2 lakhs worth of 
tobacco, cigarettes, Ae. "We have a few cigarette 
factories here and there, and some new ones have 
been very recently opened, hut wo have not yet 
been able to turn out articles that will compote 
with those imported from the United Kingdom, 
America or Egypt. Then there are other con- 
cerns of mitiorimpoitaiiceand smaller dimensions 
which 1 shall not deal with in detail. Thus wo 
have silk filatures and silk mills, which have 
ehown no progress during the last many years. 
Attempts have cf lite been made, — and in places 
they hare been successful attempts — to start soap 
fsctoriea and match factories, candle factories and 
button manufnetorics, metsi factories nnd cutle- 
ries, but they are too small and of too iwcnl 
growth to allow n correct estimate as regards the 
capital sunk in them nnd the product turned nut 
by them. 

I have here p.aased under brief review the chief 
industries of India and have rcmarkol on th«r 
present rendition. Tlie general imprrs«ton left 
on the mind after a study of nil the facts and 
figures given above, is that while wc have been 
making, durin? the past twenty years, very grsti- 
lyinp pr«:rc*s in the mannfactnre of cotton *cd 
' 'ute, in the working cf coal and gold trJrtee, in 
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tea plantation and in the kerosene industry, we 
have keen marking time as regards sugar refining, 
oil pressing, iron mining, paper making, woo! 
nnd silk manufacturing ; nnd in the matter of. 
glass, leather, umbrellas, metal manufactures, 
atitionery, carriages, etc., we are almost nowhere. 
It is in the direction cf these that we have now 
to oiH.ke our rvay. That India yet rcii ains a largo 
field for producing raw materials for foreign 
manufacturing countries is no doubt true. But 
the opposite tendency which commenced thirty 
years ago is gradually gainingsriength, nnd during 
the last five ye-irs the industrial problem has bo- 
come the predominant factor in the public acti- 
vities of the day. The qn&stion of the develop- 
ment of indigenous industries is now taken up 
in right e.srnest by the educated classes, and the 
whole country is ringing with the ciy of Swa- 
deshi It is Ralisfaclory to find that Oovernment 
have also turned their serious attention to the 
Bubjett, and their sympathy nnd co opemllon 
have been liberally vouchsafed to us. On the 
‘whole, though the goal is yet fur off, wo nre to- 
day much nearer to it than we were fifteen yesM 
ago. Whether we look nt the number of mills 
and factories, or at the amount of capital sunk iu 
the industries, or the number of hands employed 
in then or nt the spi-ead of scientific and tech- 
nicjd knowledge, or at the demand for Indi.sn 
goods, or the interest taken by the people nt large 
in matters industrial, from wliatever point cf 
view wo look at it, we iirriro at the name con- 
clusion ris , that wo nre making f.tir progress fn 
the path of industrial development, and th.st we 
need not bo disheartened by a few failures which 
are inevitable in the beginning. In defcriWog the 
present condition of the various industries, 1 haic 
already pointed out where there is acope for expan- 
aion and enterprise and where there are epenir^ 
for capital. I shall therefore content loystlf with 
quoting n very instnicliye paragraph from the 
small but tiMfnl book on TJrUifh India and ilt 
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^summarises our inJostrial position and points out ^ by 


what wo must do in order to improve it. “ Tbs PUOF. LEES SMITH 

, eotlon iate Bwanfnrture.. .IrrAily conaurlrd fo-to SAM »/ 


on a large scale offer scope for Still fmther deye- 
Jopment. Sugar and tobacco are produced in 
largo quantities, but both require the application 
of the latest scientiBc processes of cultivation and 
roanufactnro. Oil seeds might be crushed in India 
instead of being exported while cotlon^seeds, as 
yet impeifectly utilised, can be turned to good 
account. Hides and skins, now largely exporteil 
anw, might be more Utgely Unwed and diessed 
in India. Again, the woollen and silken fabri.s 
manufactured in India are mostly coarse fabiic^ 
and there is scope fur the production of finer 
goods. Although railways make their own rolling 
stock they have to import wheels and axles, tyiea 
and other iron woik. At present steel is inanu- 
{.letureil on a very suisU scale, and the number 
of iron foundries and machine shops, although 
inereRsing,{a capable of greater expansion. MecliL 
nery and machine tools have for the most pait 
to be imported. Millions of agricaltuiists and 
artisans use rude tools which might bo topfaced 
by similar articles that are moie durable and 
of better make. Improved cil p^es^es and band* 
looms should find a profitable market. Paper- 
mills and fiour-mills might be established in 
greater numbers. There are openings also fur the 
manufacture of sewing machines, fire-works, rope, 
boots and shoes, saddlery, harne'W, clocks, watchea, 
aniline and nlizjnne dyes, electriral appliances, 
glass and glassware, te-a cheats, gloves, rice, starch, 
matches, lamps*, candles, soap, linen, haidw.aie 
and cntlei-y.” 

[This U a paper submitted to the Fourth 
Indi.an Industrial Conference, held at Madras in 
December 1908, FA. 1. 


So many enquiries have been addressed to mo 
about the scheme for sending )oung Indiana to 
EngUnd that I put forwawl at the Industrial Con- 
ference in Madiois. A good deal of confusion has 
been caiiseti by the fact that it has been connected 
witli the coiiimeicial education on which 1 have 
been lecturing for the Government of llombay. The 
tn’o are, however, quite distinct. My piopoeale at 
Madras were ns follows. MTe are about to embark 
upon a gtvat evpeiiment in imposiiigHritish insti- 
tutions upon this ancient civilisation. In order 
tliat this undemking should have the fairest 
chances of succes**, young Indians must bocneour- 
aged to go to England in order to study Sritish 
institutions in the land of their bitth. .The Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science is ** 
willing to assist in this woik. In this isatitution 
there is concentrated the bulk of the teaching in 
ISconomics amt Political Science of London Uni- 
versity. Its position as the centre of this to-ich- ' 
ing at the headquarters of the Imperial Govern- 
ment brings it into intimate association with the 
public imtitutiuns and the public men of Great 
Britain. For instance, among its lecturers or 
governors aro Sir Courtenay Ilbert, Sir Alfred 
Lyall and Mr. Theodore Morisoii, whose names are 
well-known in India. On behalf of the London 
School of Economic-a and Political Silence I have 
the following prupos.iI to make. 


.. ... AIIUIHI 11 m-e Beni to ling- 

Und for the puvpaae of studying British inatitu- 
tioiis, Hirangements will bo made for them. The 
BiiHsh Constitution, the sjstem of local govern- 
ment, tho great State departments, nnd all the 
chief social and i>oHtical institutions of the coijn- 
try ..ill bf .ipUined lo them in lectures «„d 

c .uses They -ill obtain fi„t.b,„d i„r„r„.,jo„ „f 
til. .ctoal working of llieso institutions by pereo- 
n,l visit. lotben,. They .ill bo brought iiiiotouel. 
w.fl..v^.„t.r,i.« Englishmen of .11 school, of 
lhoii,ht. . By Iheso means they will obtain an in. 
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Turkey. Hero, too, Turkish diplonacy has been 
successful in plying its suit for compensation. A 
largo sum has been agreed upon. Practically, 
therefore, there will soon bo " peace” but at a 
price which while it will in no way diminish 
Turkish possessions by even a rood is a source of 
replenishing to a certain extent the bankrupt 
treasury of Sultan Homiii. So that taking all 
things together the impasse in the Near East may 
be said to be giving way to n fair piospect 
of immediate peace unless theie is a second 
bolt unexpectedly fiom the blue vault. 
The Conference will no doubt meet but it will 
have little serious woik. Indeed, it will sit In 
register the negotiations already anived nt, and 
the formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the independence of Bulgaria will be proclaim- 
cd to the four quarters of the Heaven. British 
diplomacy, is now in the ascendant and 
the Reforra party are intensely pro-British 
and Libomla. Next stand the French and 
Rusteirt. How far isolated Germany will behave 
in the near future remains to be seen. At 
any rate all the gtar.dio.se visions of a second 
Germany in Asia Minor are at an end. 

With peace with her Westeily neighbours, 
Turkey will no doubt be able to concentrate her 
attention in consolidating her power and prestige 
in Asia where there have been some bloody dis- 
turbancos, more or less of a factional character. 
Jealousies and rivalries among ronteiiding Parties 
and tribal Chiefs are giving soma trouble to the 
Bult-an, but these will soon be brought to sn end. 

Meanwhile the attention of the new governing 
authorities under the constitution will have to be 
bestowed on overhauling the entire system of 
administration which has been in such a rtatoof 
chronic dbinlegration. No doubt the element of 
oppression and corruption is swept anay. But 
that 13 not enough. Recor.'^trnction is abs/dntely 
essential, reconstructicn on a sure and solid fenn- 


dation on which tho fabric of a i-eviviCed Turkey 
may stand erect for many a year to come. Fin- 
ance is the sole key to reconstruction. Given a 
strong financial position and Turkey may be fairly 
expectetl to work out both her political and 
material salv.alion. Firstly, the army and navy, 
which must always bo the long and strong nrm of 
Turkey will have to be le modelled, i-e-equipped, 
and pUced on a mobile and efficient footing. 
This reform is preliminary to nil other reforms. 
With Turkey strong to oppose any neighbours 
who may still have nn eye to her vineyards, she 
will be able to redeem lieiself by wi.se financial 
arrangements nil temporary obligations, and unify 
her debt. With such financial leconstiuction, 
thecirn! and army lists will linve to be re-ndjuslcd 
on a basis commensurate with her Cnnncial ability. 
This in iUclf is a stupendous task niid will de- 
mand all the financinl ability wliich the New 
P.iiUament can command. There Is a consensus 
of continental opinion tlmt in financial mntlcrs 
Tuikey dees .net boast of any towering persona- 
lities. In that case it is inevitable that Turkey 
should borrow some experienced British financier 
like I^rd Cromer. When the finances arc put 
into order tho next reform will, of course, be of 
tho internal adminisfiation, specially that of jus- 
tice. Even now, well-infoimixl correspondents 
write dcxpondingly nboul it. There appf-nra to be 
hnidly nny difTi-rence in the administjAlion of 
justice iK'tween the old mid the new regime. 
But, perii-ips, this dbijuielitig fcutiue is i ot un- 
known to the nefnim pniy whose colossal diftl- 
cullies we must endniiDur t-> italisc. The 
foreign qiif-htion lins to lie fiist sctlled, Wh-n 
that w a faitncnmplt, as we sinc-icly hope it 
will aeon be, no doubt seme attention will be 
p.W tointenml afTui.^ both financial and judicial 
n.it at nny rate it may bo said with t.uti that the 
events or the Kst four weeks nre every way more 
‘•^ou^ging and hopeful Wding to a mtisfariory 
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and peaceful solution. The black clouds on the more dismal situation than presented to the 


Basplioroiis are eiowly melting' a.vtRy and a bright 
azure sky may Hjon bo the good fortune of 
Reformed Turkey, 

TUB MIDDLE EAST. 

But while prospects are better iu ihe Kcar 
Eist, it is rueful to have to observe tho 
exceedingly unsrlisf-ictory chameler of affairs 
in Persia. The Shah is as ineconciUble 
*3 ever. His dissimulation has giown so trans- 
parent that diplotnatists have ceased to beJiore in 
his word. Uis uttennees are altogether inconsis- 
tent with his deeds. He obstinately and most 
ill-advisedly refuses to form a conslllutional 
government. Instead he lias assembled a Council 
of notables who are eitoply his nomiuees and those 
of a most r«-actioQary type. It has been an 
arduous task for both the roreigii Ministers of 
Great Britain and Russia to bi ing this foolish 


cirillsed irorld nl the commencement of the new 
year. 

THE FAR EAST. 

Tim most impoitant event, perhajw far reach- 
ing in its eflVcfs, is the disoiissal of the great 
reforming minister at Pekin, Yuan Ki Shai, 
Mancliurun intrigue has again prevailed and the 
pra-Chtnese prospect of reform h.as again receded 
into the dark regions by reason of this evolution 
in the Fekitt palace. The civilised world has 
teceiveil wiiii soirow the degradation of tlie great 
minister. At first the foreign diplomats had 
wholly opposeil the Coup de etat which certainly 
was not calculated to advance the progress 
of the Chinese people both politically and ma- 
terially. But it seems that later on there has 
been some change in the attitude of the paface 
party The amba.ssadors at Fekin have in- 


despot to bis senses, ifojn while afibirs in Tabus 
are gmwing worse and the latest reports are that 
the royalists have surrounded the town. What 
new tragedy this may mean it is not easy 
to say. Of couree both Sir Edward Orey and 
Count Tclivolsky have presented a joint solo 
through their respective aiDbas&tdorB to tho 
Shah. Cut it is to be fe.sred they aie still 
timid and refrain from taking that bold action 
which could place the Shall in a proper frame of 
mind to govern the country constitationally. 
Some welt-devised foivo is needed behind this 
Western diplomacy. Unless this is done it is futile 
to expect that potentate to reform Persia. The 
only ho^ of active intervention lira in the two 
^ interested poweia- sssUting a rocoi-struclion of 
Peislan finances. The treasuiy is baukmpt and 
large scurcta of Ihestate revenue aroalrcady heavily 
mortgaged to Continental bondholders. The 
s-alvatioii of the Persians lies only through reform 
of Persian finance. That reform alone milst bring 
the .Shah to bay, a suppliant at the knee.a of the 
two Powers. Mminwhilo there could not be a 


foimed their respective) countries that the Coup 
de etat will in no way nrrest Chinese progress. 
It is not conceivable that these Ambassadors 
could have so aroused their Governments with- 
out having ft firtn Kssutuiico from Pekin autho- 
rities to that effect. Assuming that such nssurance 
is given it maybe taken for granted that it was 
owing to their own pressure. But Chinese 


politics are a puzzle as the Chinese ministry 
itself. We must await fnrther developments 
which are certain to follow later on in the wako 
ot the revolution. The Japanese are 
pleased, and well they might, seeing that their 
new ambitions in Mnneburia are certain to be 


.... .. sim leigniDg ai 

r.tin mher lhar, a„ indigeaou. Chines., Bm 
Japan is too selhsh anj on one part wo disl.usl 
all its politics in reierenco to China. We mat 
aUhopo that tho European lepations ,tPot;„ 
-111 not b« eanieJ away by Japanese diplomacy. 

■ TRESIDEKT (lOOSEVELT - ' ( 

Ei. wrefc. mere and ,l.e prc»„, 
popular heulenanl ot President Keoseveil will i,. 
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cend the tluono, so to say, which he occupies. 
The elevation of itr. Taft to the Presidency has 
given universal satisfaction and on all h-ands the 
espectalions are that he will prove even a more 
efficient and judicious Presidpiit than his imme- 
diato predccc'-sor who has made some big mistakes. 
Mr. Taft has earned the reputation of an 
impirtial judge, a capvhle diplomatist, an excel- 
lent governor, and a far-sighted admit. istrator 
without having to Ida debit a single mistake. 
This is a happy augury of a quiet and progres- 
sive Goveinmert of the United States. The 
ptesideney of Jlr. Roosevelt, specially during the 
last two years, has been of a strenuously 
contentious character. Ho was no doubt intent 
on 8v/eeping .away the abuses connected with the 
great Trusts Rut their representatives in the 
.CongiC'S and the Senate were powerful enough to 
counteract some of Ins well-meant exertions in 
the interests of commsicial and political morality 
That he has succeeded in spite of the fire-eating 
dragons of gicat monopolists is indeed a moral 
triumph. The recent coafirmation by the Appellate 
Court of the hp.avy penalty of 15 rcilliens inflicted 
on the pni-se-proud and omnipotent Standard Oil 
Company is absolute evidence tliereof. But the 
President has como in on the eveof hisictircmcnt 
for a cuTisiderahlo share of calumn} ond abuse, 
in reference to the Panama Canal finances. Mutiual 
recriminations, of an unprecedented chaiacter, 
have be»n hiuled by the one party against the 
other which nre neither edifying nor chasten- 
ing. So much of the dirty linen ought not 
to have been washed in the public. In this 
particular rc«pect tlio greatest and wealthiest 
democracy in the world dors not set a good 
example either in m.anners or morals. Wc are 
reminded of the demagogues of austophanco at 
Athens. Rut perhaps these sqabbles were inevita- 
ble. Let us, however, hope that the Taft pen- 
dency will allay all animosities and the good and 
tneful work of the statcswill he accelerated with- 


out any more unple.asant incidents. America has 
now entered on its Imperial functions. A few 
years more and it is not unlikely it will be 
all singly and by itself able to measiue its strength 
with the Imperial states in the old world. To 
be able to do so implies internal peace, not interne- 
cine quairels. The domestic brawls roust cease. 
As to Mr. Roosevelt’s latest pronouncement on the 
beneficence of British rule in India nothing 
need be said. We have known for ye.ors 
how “foreigners," that is either the Continentals 
or Americans write about India. One set presents 
a gorgeous picture painted with loud brudi in 
Uio loudest of loud colours, of which the latest Is 
this one by Piesident Roosevelt. Another set 
does just the opposite, an instance of which may 
be given of the opinions expressed by Mr. Rryun. 
In the caoe of the latter this much may bo urgcdi 
that he has personiilly seen Zndi.t— official and 
non-oflicial India. This cannot be predkvited of 
Mr. Roosevelt. However, Indians need not take 
seriously either the one view or the other, iis 
both are extremely faulty. In all probability the 
inspiration of President Roosevelt came from sores 
distinguished Anglo-Indian. For it is simply the 
echo of the view we have so often heard. In all 
probability, it was Sir Mortimer Durand who 
coached President Roosevelt when ambassador at 
Washington very recently. 

GUnOFE. 

European politics were more or les-s of a 
quiescent character. Oeiinany has coo1e<l down 
after the incident of Pi-inco Rulow and the 
indiscreet Emperor. In France M. ClemenceaU 
is gaining fair popularity. Russia is only con- 
cemwl with the lehabiiltation of her bankrupt 
treasury. The groat loan of 48 millions is 
pronounced a “success” on tbe bourse of Pali*- 
France bns now deliberately plunged hersell 
deeperlnto the mire of Rus.sian indebtedness. 
She was already her ci editor far over SOOroillioD.* 
To these she has added some 25 Diillions ffiort 
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But itu'aJa has been the faithful friend nad 
ally of France for half a century. Of course 
withont ’England it might not have been eo easy 
to miso such a coIos.H!\l loan. But the stars in . 
their course have brought a happy con- 

junction and Bull and Bear are for the 
p«sent hugging each other. . The key to the 
joint harmonious action of Russia and Pei'sia lies 
in Engl.tnd’a friendliness to help Russia in her 
present financial difficulties. Let us devoutly hope 
the entente eordiale may be Toamtained and 
elrensthe}ied. With three such gre.at Powers 
acting in unison the pe.sce of Europe may be 
deemed as assured. Poi tugal is still perturbed. 
It is to be faired the Republic is not far off. 
Weehallsee. Sad to say, Italy js in dt-ep mourning 
at the awful holocsiust of orer a hundred 
million souls on Calabria — victims of the terri- 
fic earthquake. The tragedy is Indeed most 
mournful. It breaks tbe stoutest heart and 
brings tears to the eyes of even the least gentle. 
But Boutfaern Italy from the days of Prometheus 
and his *' fair and fruitful Sikeli'v "may besaia to 
have been tbe victim now and again of these 
terrible disasters. India’s sympathy goes to bereaved 
Italy to whom the world is so vastly indebted in 
times ancient and mediaival. Old England is quiet. 
But there is economicnl war in the air and the 
Tariff refoi nera and the Anti-TariBists are both 
brandishing their weapons. The Budget will be 
the great battle-field and it remains to be seen how 
Mr. Lloyd George gives the coup deffrace to Haifoor 
Bouar-Law ifc Co. 
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The Oxford Student’s History of India. 
J}^ Vincent A. Smith. {Clarendon Press, Oe/ord.) 


Historical research in India has of lute been 


pushing eo steadily that new matter accumulates 
more rspidly than it can be assimilated or absorb* 
ed. To wiite again tbe le.iding facts of Indian 
history in the light of this new matter becomes 
therfefore an obvious necessity, and thei e is thus a 
constant demand for up-to-date books on Indian 
history. We therefore welcome Jfr. Smith’s new 


book. Tho author siys that be has aimed at a 
higher standard of Accuracy than that attained 
by any other work he has tested, and to 
our oiind, he has been, on the whole, eminently 
eucces*ful in this direction. One need only notice 
his correction of stub misleading terns tis ' tbe 
P(ith.in Empire,’ ‘Guptas of Ksnouf and tbe 
‘Gaktirs,’ and of such lorruptions as 'Sbnhabud' 
din Ghori' and 'Snraj-ud-dowlah'; and the correct 
dates be bos given to Akbar and to Hyder AH; for 
tbe existing Uxt-books err in one or more of these 


respects. 

Tbo general roadA* will find in the book little 
ioformation on Mahratta History and less on the 
social condition of India at various epochs, for 
which there are abundint materials in the works 
of Duff and Ranade, of Prof. Rhys Davids and 
Mr. R. 0 . Dutt. In the origin of the raste-sys* 
tm enough attention has not been csilled to tbe 


i»cr, we uuiieve generally Known, tost the system 
had its origin in a division of labour smeng the 
- early Aryan OcloniiM In these diVcHons 05 in 
some others also which considerations of space for- 
bid us to mention, we should like to see the book 
improved in a new edition. 

On the whole, the book before us embedies the 
results of the latest researches, and its l.ineuBRe 
is clear end simple. There are coloured maps and 
other illustrations which are so essential a feature 
of good history books. It evidences everywhere 
the thorough 8chol.irsh?p, up-to-date knowledge 
Bud^ clear exposition which are tbo irelM-no^ 
ments of tbo author. . 
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A History of India: For Uigh iS’rAool'a «««? 
Colleges. Jig E. IV. I'homjmn, i[. A. (f7Artf<um 
Literature Society, London i: Madras.) 

In spite of n few gooil books in existence, we ' 
Avelcome tins latest addition to the availAble list 
of books upon Indii for more reasons than 
one. The Re?. Kir. Thompson Las achieved 
ft difficult task with considerable success ; foi as 
he truly i emaiks : “ The attempt by any one man 
to wiite ft history of India from the earliest 
down to modern times must seem almost like 
an impertinence to those who know nnything of 

the subject But if we ezpectour school 

boys and undergraduates to see the history of 
India as a whole, that whole must first be 
farmed in the mind of the teacher.” 

The book is written thioughout in a simple 
style and the story as a whole unfolds itself as he 
proceedii'with the work, although there is no clear 
attempt to give a tlue.ad to the nan-ativa, which 
. is often pointed out as one of the difficulties of a 
rational treatment of Irdian History. This is 
not tho place to \)oint out a few blemishes it 
the book which the author will surely correct 
in the next edition; but wo might mention one 
or two as a aample for him to take note of. On 
page CO Rudmduiuan, the Klahakshetrapa is 
mentioned as the son-in-law of PuUmayi, the 
’ Andhra. Ftilimayi was the son-in-law of Kudra- 
- duman {see p. 200 V. A. Smith's Early Jlistorj). 
On page 62 After them came Yasudeva 
who from his name and coinage, appears to have 
been a worshipper of the God Siva." lie might 
have been a Saiva, but how from his nnmel 
'These are slight blemishes which will disappear 
in the next edition, we have every hope, and 
’wish this new addition to schoolbooks upon 
■ Indian History every success. 


The English Factories In India.- A Ca- 
lendar of. Documents in the Didia Office and 

British Mtcseutn {1G22-16S3). By -Mr. IT. 

Foster. Printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

190S. 

To those interested in'the early liistory of the 
English in India nnd the East, the second volume 
of Mr. Foster's 7'he English Faetoi-ies in India, 
1622-1623 will be a welcome addition. The docu- 
ments for the year arc abundant nnd they relate 
to matters of more tlian ordinary interest. The 
English intheEaebnt this time, hnd IwoPresi- 
dcccies; one wms Sutat to which the factories 
under the Moghul were subordinate and the other 
was Batavia, to which the East Coast factories of 
Mftsulip\iain and Pulic.at belonged. The rivalries 
between the English nnd the Portuguese, which 
commenced with the appearance of the former 
in the Eastern waters, culminated in the seige 
ami capture of Ormus which svas never again 
rccovei-ed b) Poitugal. We have several accounts 
of this important seige and capture. Edwsrd 
Monnox, the English Chief iu Persia, the guiding 
spirit In tlie stfair, has himself left us one. He and 
those who acted with him wrote to the President 
at Surat that the voyage which had accomplished 
this great event would prove "beneficial to our 
employers, not eoe much for the present as the 
future" and they wanted suitable persons to be 
appointed to Ormuz now in their possession. They 
also added that "for the better advancement of 
the benefit thereof you shall doe well in our opi- 
nions to sollcite the merchants of Indya and Sinde 
to continewe llieire former trade, with promise of 
kinder usage from us tlian over they had from the ' 
Portngall." 

Passing over the affiiiie in the Western parts of 
India of which Surat was at the head we find the 
affiiitB on the Coromandel Coast not in * 
satisfactory condition. Tlie Dutch h.ad had all 
advantiges of the so railed Treaty of Defence 
of 1610 on their side, its financial clause 
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having proved far too heavy to the Company. 

The grasping Dutch scpieezed the English trade 
at Maaulipatam and Puliwt, then the chief 
BetUements in the Ccast into their own hands, 
while they personally showed the greatest friendli- 
ness and courtesy to their English friends. The 
chief defect of the English, it is clear from the 
papers now published, lay in their poor capital. 
The English factors at Pnlicnt plainly wrote home 
that “the Dutch in their glorie laugh in their 
sieves att our present miseries" and addend that 
the English investments were “ not in a tenth 
degree comparable to theirs,” and summed up 
the position by saying that it was “neyther 
beneficial to our maisters, credit^ to onr nacioo, 
nor content to ourselves.” The factors were ap- 
parenll}- looking out for pastures new and wrote 
(February 8, 1623) to Masulipatam that they had 
received overtures "from the gre-atesto man in 
this quarter, who so Vindlie inviUes us to scat 
ourselves within his author) tie” on terms 
Btate<l by themselves. The information left is, 
as remarked by Mr. Fester, ‘ regrettably vague 
and it is impossible to s-iy if the * autborjlie 
refeired to was the subsequent benefactor of 
the Company, the Raja of Chandrogiti. The 
Fulirat partnership with the Dutch proved so 
far unprofitable that the factory was withdrawn 
on Ist July 1623, when the factors set sail to 
M.asulipatom. From the papers now printed 
we see there was an extensive export trade in 
slaves at Pulicst and Tegnapatara by the Dutch 
to their settlements in the Far East It is inte- 
resting to note as well the attempt made at this 
time (1622) by the Nayak King of Tanjoro to 
induce the English to effect a setllemcnt in his 
territories. In 1623 Shah Jehnn visited Maanli- 
patnm when the Englirii chief there buried his 
■ cssh box in the garden for greater security! 
This volume further contains the earliest refe- 
rence to PondicheiTy. A PuHcal Factory letter 
dated 20th October 1622 refers to a slave ship 
proceeding fwro Pulicat to *‘Pol8«er3** to take 
a quantity of slaves there on her way to Batnvis. 
This is doubtle'** a reference to Pulliseri, a 
Pullicheri (the Cheri of Pnlli«, or Vanniyans, 
a caste still strong in and around Pondicherry) 
. ho old name of Pondicherry. 


Training for Athletics. l>/ the 

'^Health and Strength" Cotnpang Zimifed, 
London.) G A. Xateean <t Co, Madras. 

It is an admirable little Iniok giving in a small 
compass n gieat deal of information saving the 
general reader a good dealof uninviting details, 
and the trouble and expense of procuring a sepa- 
rate book giving an account of each sport. Though 
not expensive, it is got up In an attractire way 
giving no less than sixteen full-page illustrations. 
The book is composed of fourteen sections each 
treated by an expert in the particular sport with 
which it deals. For jiu jitsu we have the Japa- 
fiese expert speaking to us cn his national sport, 
and his portrait is appended to that section. The 
language is that gencially used in sport and is 
true and homriy. The pictures In tho illustrations 
are those of the champions themselves, and there- 
fore serve the very necessary purpose of impres- 
sing upon the raider the general bearing and the 
paiticular side of development each aport calla for, ‘ 
and effects in producing. 

Tho compiler emphasises in hU preface the 
necessity for an amateur in any sport to be fairly 
convenuot with not only the sport he is most 
fond of, but also a number of other allied sports. 
For otherwise the very object of sport, namely the 
development of the body as a whole is likely to be 
frustrate*! if too much exercise is given to one 
set of muscles and too little to otheie. "The pe- 
destrian {whether n running .or walking man) 
tells his pupils to go in for Indkn'-clubs ; the 
Iwier advises ball-punching ; the wrestler weight- 
lifting and jumping ” &c. Tiie average sporting 
man will thus find in this manual nil that he 
wants though one who aspires to champion-hip 


may require n special trentke t 
interested in. 


the sport he i 


When on e.e.j side phjsicl dej 9 „e„.j, | 


threatening no parent or school master 


better book into tho hands of the 
this 'training for athletics.’ 


I put a 
folk th.in 
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Tho Future Prime Minister, ANONYMOUS. 
(tfrnrU I!!e}tnril$, loudon.) 

Favv will bo ili«j)Osoil t'? deny the hilrin'-j'S im- 
lyjrtaneoof controversial subjects Vito I'rco Trade or 
rrotection, tliougb the jicnerul ro-adrr ie cotUinly 
apt to feci a Utllo out of it, when tho dry bones 
of these topics of the hour are unexpcctiKlIy served 
before hin\ in the giii»o of an attwictively gut up 
novel. The author who baa wisely chosen to bo 
anonymous cannot bo congratulated on tho inetlio<l 
or tnaoner of the book before us Tlio plot is little 
or nothing and centres round tho career of Arthur 
Ellis, who ia held up as a insrtj v to the prinuplea 
of I'cee Trade. A sketch of hia pacltamonUiy 
career, in the course of which, he becomes an 
ardent advocate of protective taiifls is given with a 
thin under plot of a love story held in correct sub* 
jectiou to the main political or rather trade charac* 
tcristics of the story. The final success of the 
heroin his parlinmentary campaign takes us to the 
rlose of the book, whore a piophetie Announce- 
ment is given as a finale that greater succes.see 
than those recorded herein are in store for tlie 
hero. The hint casualty given herein is probably 
tho only justification for the title of the book, 
which is a mystery till the hist page of tho 
volume. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The ^VoRI.u I Live in. liy Helen KcUer, Holder and 
StouRhtQtiv Loudon. 

The Web of Time. ANoeelby Ilobcrt Knowles, Oii- 
phant Andenon and Fcrrier, Ijondon. 

SllscELLANtES Fourth Series by John Morloy, JJae- 
millan & Co., Bt Martins Street, London. 

The Truth of Chbistunitt. W’. II. Tinton tVeils 
(lardiicr Darton & Co, London. 

The book of 'Witchcs. By Oliver Medoa ItoelTer. 

Oeo. Well A Sons, l.ondon, 
t The Pocket Lmebsov. Uy W. T. 8. Sonnenschien, 
B.A. Sj6not. George Routledgc & sons, I.<ondon. 
t Voices of Nature. A Bcrjuot to prsi>,o of a aimple lifo 
by r.rnesl A.Dakcr. 2,0 net. George Itoutlcdgo & Bona. 
Studies in French Education from ItAbcIais to llous- 
seau 3/0 net. Cambridgo University Press. 

New Shillino Oeoouaphy of the tVoatu. 

W. & It. Cbambors, 47 Palcrnostcr Row, I.ondoB. 
t Available at O. A. Nstesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

•OmrsiAL criME. Jly 1!. K Adsin. T. tVerner 

FOLK Tales or IliNpreTAK. By Khnikh Chilli, Pinio 
Office, AtlAhabad. 

t IkiUan Plants and Drvos with tlieir medical propw 
liM and uics. Ky K. M. KailkArDi, Price Ks. L 

AfiKctriiEs op Rt'LEns OF 1VDI.V. 2 VoU, By G.I).0»w*ll 
CTarendou Pres* Oifonl. 

• lasriREn TaiKA. By Swaini Vivekaninda Sri lUwa 
krivlina MisKion, Mylspore, MAilras. 

The Code or Civil Procedure. Act. V. ot 
Ht JI. Ifc lUlliA Rain Es'^. It.!., LL.B. Price Rs- ^ 
AudiaoD Pros, Laliore. 

TRAVaNCOBE .\LMANiC AND BlRECTOltr FOB P.'*’ 
Price Its 1-4-0. Ooit. Press. Trirandrom. 

Dictionary or nsoLiBii sroRE am> writ. By aa « 

R nenced teacher uf EngluKPartlV. Scottish Brand 
•css, Negapitam. 

PnocrttiuNoa dp the Myrdre tVEiTiESfSTATivB at 
BBMBL7, IW3. Price Re. 1, Oort. Press, Bangalore. 
REPORTOFTIIB .M>MINI8TR.tT10N OF MYSORE, 1907-100? 

Price Rc. ) Government Press, llAngalore. 

IieroRT or the DtREcroB of Public Inbtbuctio! 
IS TUB Bombay Presidency, IWi?— 190?. Frio 
Ks. I 2-0. Ooverninent Central Prees, Bombay. 

The Workman’s nRRtcn or Contbaci Act, bcifiR Ad 
XIII of IA'>9 by Anandram Mowanm, Jagtiani, Kars 
chi Uuion Press, KaraebL 

t Tiik Indian National Conouess Cartooni from ti 
Hindi Punch. Parts I A- 2. Price Aa. 4 each. . 8a&ii 
char Press, Bombay. 


t AvaiUblo at O. A. Natesan ft Co., Esplanade, Msfiras. 


India In Indian and En jllsli Periodicals- 

Modern Idealism and Vedaktic PiitLosorKV. B; 
llednig 8 Albarns. [“ Tho Theosonhical Revievr.”- 
December Ui03.] 

Fire is Zoroastrianism. By IL D, W’adis. 

Theoaophist,"— January 1900.J 
The Crisis in the PiErE-Ooods trade of Bomba: 

['•Tho Indian Textile Joumal,"— November IIH)?] 
The Mokwand Eepedition. Some Rcrainiscentei 
[ UniUHl Service Magmsinc,"— December lOOS.j 
The I.eocnd of the Cow-aopnrss. By R. Rama 
natlia Aiyar. [“ Tho Madras Christian Collego Mags 
tine,”— IJcecmber IPO*’.] 

Some Ceimi.nal Tkibfs OF India. By O. W. Oayei 

[ The International Police Smico Mauawnc,”-” 
November 1 90S.] 


BcwiAt IsrpRcoURsn. By Bivn Roy. [“The Jndiai 
lAdics alagaaine,”— December IPOS.] 


if. -Moramtt. 8. K 

Ratchffo. [“ The Modern Review,"— January 1909.) 
'.LOBii Morlkv’8 Reform pRorosALg. [“TlioModcn 
Reriew,"— January 1900.] '• 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


■ Parsecs and Indian Politics- 

“ It has been hitbertc Wiove*! very widely, " 
rrites Dr. J. X. Rabadurji in the Iliuduttan 
Tetuie fDoeember Kuraberj, “by Anglo-Indians 
}iat the Parseea sa » cornmnnity took bo interest 
n {>oiitics ; that as far tkS the Congrev* propaganda 
m concerned, thit community looked on with 
ndifTerence, if not with manifest apathy; that 
ho three ardent eongre‘4'* leaders from amongst 
hem, 5lea‘ra. Didabhai Naolcji, rhero*cf>hab 
Mehta and DinMiaw Warha, bad no folloaing 
imong their co religioni'ta, and represented 
miy their indiTidnal opinions tn Indian poli- 
do.” IVjtJj Iheao opening ^onU Dr. Itibadurji 
nntributes a well-reasoned urtiele to the hittd<a- 
(on IMtw, wherein he refutes “ the bread and 
batter argument " of a section of the Parsee Press 
that, by joining Che oongretsand making common 
cause with the Hindus, they would commit 
the grave blunder of oUcoding tbeir (Uritisli) 
patrons and would lose their tiosts of honour 
and fat emoluments, and even ail preferment 
whether in Government, Municipal, or Commer- 
cial officci. This argument was sometimes atteng- 
thenc<l by wlist mlgbt^be called the terror-dealing 
argument. 

tVe are a Jisndfut, ire n«ro iresitb, we hare acbJoml 
an enriahia posUioa and hare tliereforn incurred tho 
dislike of the other communities. I,et the nritisli tuni 
their backs on India, and we sJiail bo rery lurk/ indeed 
if 1*0 are not thrown into the Hay or piled nj> to mate 
a boDflre in colebrstion of the flnt event. 

fie then tries to show that cvei since the incep- 
tion of the congrewi, the educated classes hi.ve 
felt the strongest sympathy for the movement and 
h.avc looked upon*tho movement ns necessary for 
and tending toa-ards the goml of the country, and 
that there baa been a marked change for the better 
in the tone and attitude towards the congress of 

7 


tho leading Pnrvee journals Hkc the •Armc-f-yW/ii- 
ihedand the J.’iut Ccflar. The old rcntfiaporiirifs 
like the Somiay i'oHwcA.ai- — u very intUiciitial 
I'arsee diiily — ani the Alhlar-tSou-litgnr have 
long stood by tlie cengros and congresa views were 
ever retlecicd ably niiJ forcibly in them. The 
SdnJ Varlman^ a young rontemporary, nl-o edited 
by A I’arsi and owned by a l’an>i sytidicate, is a 
rigorous and entlui-iastic supjiorter of the congre^s 
movement. Amongst the joutnals that are 
frieiulfy towards the Dir.wmetit may Le mentioned 
the A'diiVr-i-Z/ind, the C^ieiihil Herietr, and the 
I'arti. “ If the trend of tlio.igbt in n cumrauni- 
Df Rihadurji, " cm he gauged by (fio 
writings in joiirnaU edited and ownid by int-mbcm 
of thvt community, then the inoibihlo i-oriclusioii 
foiwi itself upon cn«, tli it the I’arsis os a coinmu* 
nity are heart and soul with thecougrssh nove> 
nicnt and the congress propaganda." 

In concluding his intcieeting article, he rites 
as an instance the public meeting of the Papsis in 
Uombay to condemn the Imrah outs ages. 


The I’arst comnmnity has througli Uils meeting of 
its Aojuiraa declared to the RorcrnidCnt, that irhiic it 
abhors seditious moicnients and pn]itIc(U murOers (aiisr* 
cby?) It reminds ihorulyrs that many and Just griefenccs 
eryforredmi, and that timi-Iy reforms hUI inhlaiitty 
kill violent and aciliUotis niOTciiicotiS which arc (infer- 
entially) Uio outcome of dianppolntmciit and despair. 


This pronouncement which Ins K-cii heartily 
endorsed by tljo Psrai press rH f>i,t unanimously, has 
been entered in thn records of the I'arsi punclisytt, and 
no record ennevee? this tn I'otntOf ioi|>ortiince considered 
from a historical and moral standpoint, tor the honour 
the cMamUntiy ehfftKli’d cti it, aa<I t'f* rrjmCafc'on for 
houcsty, Iriithfulni-ss, and ouUpokerincss It has main- 
tsined It* honour and cnhenci d its rc[«i£a(ion, and its 
posterity ha\o »avn presenW an eiami.lo of d.siiileroBted 
devoUon to duty regardless of worj.ljy con.iJmtions 
which may tliey never depart from t ’ 


INDUSTRIAL WDIA^-Dy Olyn RsrJew. m a. 

• Co>TK 5 «TS.— 1 . Tatriotlsm in Triule. 2 ro.dn.rw,-. 
3. Induafruit pThih.iJnn. j. os- ;■ r;. "P"»bon. 


3. Indusfnal Exluhitions. ^-'“iVc'lnquIrinc 
s. ft Tliminir the io T 
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India and a Preferential Tariff- 

T)owan Ilaliailur Anibalal Sakarlal ])esai con* 
a. vciy \aluablo und tiolaiUo Bctidoin 
the ilotUrn HevUv' for January vrhero he cia- 
niinea the arguments of the lIon’LIe Mr. Webb’* 
proposal in n recently published book of hh that 
India should support the policy of preferential 
tariffs vfilhin the Empire. Mr. Uesai has tom 
the whole argument of Mr. Webb niGrcileexly to 
pieces. TIte fiCNcre f^nipetition which is now go- 
ing on in Eiiro^te-and by which England threatens 
to be left iMrhiiid in the mce foi mdustihl supra- 
macy by other nations, van only be conquvied, 
says Mr. ^Vebh, by a commercial federation of the 
various parts of the Empire If England slowl 
alone, it is sure to go down the Acale and only 
this arrangement would make Crc.at Itritain's 
position unissailable. There is a second reason, 
sa)H Mr.^Yebb. The recewity is imperative of find- 
ing means wherewith to piovide naval and military 
armaments powerful enough to mist all possible 
attacks by foieign powers on the Ihirish Empire, 
and the wherewithal to meet the increasing expen- 
diture in this direction is the surplus profiufrom 
English trade and industry. And this trade and 
industry must therefore be placed on a sure 
foundation. Foreign rivalry must therefoio be 
fought and this should be done by the system of 
tariffs. Now again, India has an unlimited etoie 
of raw pioducts of every description which could 
be exported to England thera to be manufactured 
into finished pioducts by tha help of the skilled 
labour soplentirul in England. And India would 
afford an inexhaustible market for those products. 

The whole uriangement sketched out above is 
certainly very beneficial to England. But why 
shall India join in the eehemo ? Mr. Webb thinks 
that the continuance of the British eupremscy is 
a. matter of vital impoitance to India, and that in 
any unforeseen catoatiopho to the British jaiwer, 
India stands to 1(^e more than any other part of 


the Emphf, so that in any scheme of * Iropcrisl 
Ie«leniti\s«,* India ought to be ptepariwl to make 
lirger and more unselG'-h Bacrifices than oilier 
jiaTts of the En.pin?, India, therefore, ought to 
embrace it enthasiasticall}', evtn though It must 
invoUe her in of large insgnilude.' 

l>ewsn Amb.ital examines tbeae arguments of 
Mr. Webb with a view b» see wlic-re tho profit U> 
India comes in, IIo »-cfutes »t once the theorj 
that the political rntinection of Indians with 
Gis-iit Iliitaiii is of greater niU.antago (o theni 
than to their t«le\s. India, of c^'Wtse, enjoy* 
pca:-e and pictK'lion at-d nU tlie advantages 
wbiob they imidy. But the nicr.d and matefhl 
SrtcrifiM-s borne by Indi.r arc veiy siibslantml. 

Then, is the economic fedvratirm proposed I® 
Iw on equality or iucqu.tUty ? Many ugly 
qiieatioua sucli a.s the treatment of Uiltiah Indian* 
in South Africa, in Biitiah Coltimbia, in AuNtm* 
lia will hive to be manfully faced before thi* 
schetne ran be nrceplublc tn the Indinns, 

It nay l>o useful to promiic tliat ladiont can cnterblB 
the proposal ooly on one condition, vi'r, that of perfect 
equaiity of troatmeot of ell Uie partt-~xliitc, broan and 
block and on no other. tVe may well ask Mr. tVebb to 
pause end consider this upect of the question. Coinpul- 
eion by the use bf euperior political force is another 
matter, end we are not at present called upon to tinok 
cither of iu feasibility or its consequences. 

The colour bar nut-t be lemuved and Groat 
Biitnin hiw an excellent opportunity to show that 
she is in rarnest in legurd to this scheme by sbo- 
HsiiingUie ci net C-ittuii Excise Duties. In the 
course of the lawt. ten yriiTs, the revenue fi-oin ihi* 
duty has incrouBed fi-om 10 to 40 lues a yfar 
which offeclH tho coiiKumer t>r llio pi-oduct-r "f 
Indian factory cloth— end this is done to prop!' 
tiate the Laiicnsl'iie wea\ei8. Ilow long is th'* 
atrocious iiitpoxl to contimiu ? 

For tho educated Indian, tlie course is clearly marked 
out. Ho is resoliilely deieiniined to encourage tho con- 
sumption of Indian-made cloths at all costs and sacrifices, 
'10 that ere long I.tncashirc and tho Gosernmentof India 
maycomo to know, that tho imports of l.ancashire cloths 
harqdwindlrd to such a low figure, that it is not 'worth 
while levying a enstoiii duty upon them, or inaintainfnS 
tbo counterTailing excise duties on Indian Miils. 


Jjxr^sv JDOO.] 


XOI’ICS FKOM PEBlOIMOAIi'. 


Th« w^oni’nf* of Sir. Webb tfwt inunufAetor- 
ing ivclirity ehcubl eenlro 5n (Ireat IlriUin U 
fconntnicaUy n».»fKin>l, Tb* n*n«nn nKy EngUnil 
w tfn>*»'n «• besio^ it romnito<J< wpittl ao'l 
rkiU^l Wyturrt^ lliitc^piul h PiobtU or.d 
♦*l wttrVmcn ran W txfn»-)l onl in ln<tU b* im- 
[»»rting t»<-hnfc«l nlitc^tion Ja InbVii rbilJrrn. 
On tlir otl.rr h^rnl, nrnnling In ibe author’* 
hypoth»"J*. it U in India tiiat lha cnnaiimer* and 
tha rxa' i;.»leitnl4 aro to he fniioJ. It le in»nifrat- 
ly mmt Konnmic*! that th" raw materieN »houM 
b» tnrtie^l intii fuibbed pn^luct* nmr the home 
of the mn«nrnar, 

(Jrr*t IJritnin now impntta from ImlU jtit*. 
wliM«, coffer, tea *»n! engar. Here Mr. Webb 
liimarlf ndmiu nreal IJriUin eannftt *hnw any 
rrtferrnp" uhlch will dirwUv benefit India. 
India i* not likely to gain anylMng tho«gh there 
l< ereijr pn**iWlity of h»r loeing cotnidembly. 

Now what la India <uke*l to do in rettim forlhw 
■alnnwt empty ec-ile* I Mr. W’ehh wye lint under 
the prefervnca, (I) liidlt aliould admit llriUtli 
maniifactored pTO<1ncta at n lover rate of duty than 
thoac of foreign iiationa; and (2) even a* regard* 
her new pm-litL'i.* ehe ehoiitd iu-11 tliem cheaper to 
England than toOeiniany or any other forr/gn 
elate. India {a aaked (o prefer llritiah manufar- 
turwl gnoia ukU a* etiti, eilW, gla.w<, jewellery, 
eJorVa .and watrhe* to foreign oiira, Itnt why 
l■hc()ld ah* do il I Iho re«itU wutild lie to make all 
importa dearer to India an«l to put more money 
Into the {ockrt of the lliilbh produrer. Thl* would 
bo a loi* to India and a gain to lUit'.in. Already 
India geta 73 per cent of imported good* from Bri- 
tiah aourcna. “The argument that the lUiUah 
workman want* eneourflcemenl will not hold water 
for a moment. It >a the poor Indian arUaait who 
want* all the aympathy and practical encourage' 
ment that can be given." 

Tbe llewan protceta ngalnat the 5dei\ that India 
ahoiild cfintinue to l>e exploited for the benefit of 
Oreafc llrihtin. JI© conclude© thua; — 


Ahote all Sir. MVlib wooJd wwnj to be loUUy 
ft! thedrep aod ineradiraLIs fecIiBgin favour e( creatiDg 
ladige«ou« maotifaetorea oa the Indun aoil, that aow 
heave* tn the fieari of all liulianv throuyheut the Uaii, 
ThepurjHxeof Mr.tVcMi'i workniaa<|UiteroaDirrtA tbU 
hi^bpatwtirdcvfre Tbie fact eWc would )>e»ulKr5e6t to 
enanne it* aummary rejirtien, even if II eon tamed a few 
gmln* of *Alid argument. India dntm full preteetion 
tor her own aiaiwfil induitrira agsirial the world. Hhe 
Unow volununly mating larpe aacrtficra to that etui. 
L'odcr three eircurotUncrt it »• eJwurd to *»t her to 
coatinue to be a pradurer ef raw materUli for the 
manafarturvra et UreatUnuin,and to lieatloMS marVet 
for their fabnca. 


The Pay of Indian Teachers- 

Tl© tHtiian /.'ducriftort so)« tbat there iv no lito 
of blaming the p^n-nU-'tln* nid folk*, vl.o * inbign 
in placid dmpvir tliB whole problem of managing 
their e<.n.a.’ Trying to plaee ilm M-»p‘ t.eibility cn 
the eclmol la no ii*« eitl-rr. The i.feaU of Indian 
High behooU • eo far a* they have any ’ are tlinao 
of I’ubtio School* in Ihiglnnd. Ihil, enja iiiir n't)* 
teinpurary, KngUndia far Iwtti roff than India in 
onnr>->|<rct-'ber ftch'rda git a fur I it^'cr eliarii of 
(irat ruU' ability anmng uiorIitii niul why not (n 
Judm I Th© UAhwit'K [ciMige* /run «iir contrm. 
porary >eem to ii* to indinitn ll.n deferl in lbn 


ifew 


■ysieni 

In the Aral plaee. it arprtrt to lu that there *. 
Iliaduv who h>»e the role of a atheobmaater. A good 
Mhoobmaater U bte a food aallori the oat ierra to 
handle hi* tratpi in half a gala «f wind, (o «{«•, 
her every atiteh of rania* and mate twelve knota an 
hour aero** the foarantgir*; Um other to conleel and 
eavry with him a crowd of vpinted bnja. There aro few 
IIiihIu* who liVc thU bleot roBaUnt tigilanee and »e1f. 
»..ert»i>w, nor fiae the profe**leo for Ibem fhw 
aide-atlrarlion* which It Ita* for Uie joiing llnRliahmar! 
"* f'rtV** vbcaptrip* in th, hoWayv and 

Tho iwofe*»lon haa to rrly for It* allraetlon on ll* 

K r, and «« ahatt nuoln hire tf.e wordi of the Ilere .1 
port for Ucn-bi -the pa; av.ilahto for 
aM auMdenlto allracl Iholype of mm rctllr re^almi > . 
t ntll hnwerer tlieae men are illrartcil U wlll‘Bnt i 
poaathle for »chool maatcr* to maintain that elaaa di .,1 

diSderS ^ «ovemment lle.ob.tfon ri^ 

Sloreover, aren a man of rood ahihii»« «... i. . 
|>lriledBDdeafri;hlidh; a acaac of hecunlarreii*"’ 
ment In thU tt.T.T.retlr,r. it i. rlXt »„ ^’r"***^ 
oolr the recent ri*ftir. It.n eo«t of l,,ine 
India, but the diattirbanr* |o ef,., 
i^uaed by the diaaj.pearanre of tlw Wni r, J.i" “ 

TV roTce* ef modern time* lir,r|{X„V* •J**'"'"- 
Iwvfera) hate put an end to thia- 
•at ayatern wWc h hav auoeraedrd H u • " '''u/ridfiaf- 
’ * "''ire ro*Uy, 



THK INIHAK KEVJKW. 


[Jancabt 1 & 03 . 


The Administration of India. 


Lijinl Uni i\riti-s on tlitt subjpct in th« 
£mpirt 7.Vri!ie for Dcuinbcr. He »Jc{>lor«s l>ie 
plii’iiouici al ifjnonnc’o in I'nplaii'l of alfiirn regartl- 
JH" Ifsiiiii «,xre}a ccr-»<‘ionfilly wl'en ibe «*rjr of 
luJia in ilar."C» ” !■» raiacJ. Tiie I’oglKhinan 
wJio lUKiertnkc*, n trip to Iii'lii to atiidy In<linn 
ip\fs*5ot^ on (ivlU e»»d\ an»\ naUirunj 

into the Iniifl'. of Atisjio-lnclima /iml ofltcnh ftn«i 
tlii'insiilt is iiot>Ati>-f,»ctory fioni Ibo po»ntof view 
of Iiiibins * Til** In.Haris }ie roinrsmtopcr-onftl 
coninct witb donn?* hi^ bn“f Rojotn n nr-e (;.-ncr..lly 
tliosp lie meets lit oflicinl or semi ofliual tea par- 
tie*. and dis'Mng-ronm re<.eptioii«, or tliOM beloug- 
ine to tltp ohi-s w|ii:li supplies doinestn eersants 
and oiderliea to I'urjpesn officials ” S*t» it comes 
5\bo«t Unt V.ngiiah public opimcu continue!* to l>e 
governed and guided by the Anglo-Indians, 
wlietliei in active service or on leave, or on llio 
retiied list. The result lias been disastroas. 
English statesmen make nil sorU of promise!! am! 
do not bestow as much care in carrying them out. 
The Indian Civil Service is a closed caste who 
administer the law in the way they like lust. 

An Indian Civil serrant is nsmmed to be a master of 
nil snfijocts and can bo called upon to perform any duty, 
lie liny bn sn accountant to-day, a settlement oRlccr to- 
morrow, n forest oflieer, a director of ediie.stion, head of 
mvteorologictil department, tiend of Joint Stock companies 
and a ji’dgo of tbo Itigb Court by turns. ' This is by no 
means on eshonstiro list of tbo ofliees whieli an Indian 
civilian IS held competent to fill TIio District Ofiicor is 
gencrnlly the be.ul ol all tbo various olbcial aotivitieii in 
, bis district. He adniinuters law, dispenses juaUce. 
collects rercniu-, ordeis tfio distillation of liquor, looks 
to Iho cuUivatinn and aalo ol opiam, guldw education, 
prosecutes etiminals, controls the police, acquires and 
vslucalands and Imildtiigs required for public purposes, 
looks to Vbc sanitation ot his district, inspects faospitais 
and dispensaries, combats with pfaguo and cholera, ad- 
vises tlio Government in Ihu matter of railnays and 
canals. rcgulaU'ft market* and performs n number ol 
other duties. No uondcr that In many eases Iw fails to 
carry oerjUung to a saeccssful issue, and in many in- 
stances has to adopt 'A hat has been done for Wm, and in 
bis name, by a subordinate. 

^ assumption on the part of 1,0 S. caste 

Vh-jit they can do everything, is the reason why 
.^iWjiIiidalH are so unpopul.ir. S.ijs Lajpat Um: 


1 cannot #j>cak with certainty of other part* of Indi*. 
bnt about the rimjab and Itie rroiiljer rrovipcc, I ran 
•mr, wiUiOut fear ol coutradirtion, Uiat tlwre are a B«« 
many ofticida there who api^ar to think they have 
diUry riphU to rule India, and who litre entered U* 
commission merely as aon* of their lathers or nej>iW« 
of their uoclei. 

lisjptit Hal then iViscus-W!! the shlliMeth cf one- 
man rulo mlvocatii! by a rertAin class of Anglo- 
Indiana. To this fjijpat lUi niiswerB:— 

VoT a nation vosscasinj; Parlvaivicntary eystera of 
OorernnK-nt witii a free press and the nghls of 
apeerh, free criticism, and free meeting, it is impowiWe 
to govern any deiiendency br the system of one-man rale. 
Any attempt to do so it iikrly to meet vrith failur*- 
Oovominga jwople without giving them the tiecessaiy 
aafeguarda against the abuse of govemrocntal functioos 
IS unnatural, and the *istem of government at present 
nrerailing in India is of tills character The only courM 
Uto adraoto on democratic lines, to give India the fO" 
benefit of rejiresentativo institutions It is well to reali* 
the senoiisneM of tlie aitualion before it >» too late, ho 
amount ot scU-eonfidetico can make what is unnatural 
natural. The rmlict of history and tlie judgment o' 
|>osteritj aaait the decision of I.*ortl Morley. 

Turkish Ilevolution.- 


Among the universal sense of satisfaction with 
which the news of the bloodle.ss levolution in 
Turkey Iita been received are aleo to be found 
discordant notes. Such n one is the pca-simisin 
of Hr. Edwnrd Dicey whoso view that represen* 
tntive governtnent is not fitted for Orientals is 
well-known. ‘Writing in the Stnpire L'tviev} fot 
November, Mr. Dicey says : — 

I am an utter aeeptio a« to the value of sudden 
conversions whether theological or political. Owing tn 
the many years tliaf 1 liavo studied the politics el tb« 
East, I have conio to the conclusion that tho ideal of th( 
ordinary Turk is not p-irlkmentory government but thi 
autocrouc lulo of a yvist and nght-Tuiniled autocrat, i 
can aeo no rea-sonto Ijclievothat tho ordinary Turkhai 
learnt to appreciate the superiority of parliamentary 
govGcnmcnt with all its msniCestdcfects,anoiualie*,aa'i 
qualirieationans surpassing that of one omnipotent rule' 
who shares tho creed, tbe likes and dislikes, the friend 
ahtpB,‘aiid tho animositieaof tu« jjcople, and who iswil 
ling to role them after their own heart and fashion. 

And ngnin : J doubt gro.vtly whether mj 
friends will accept tny contention timt autocmtii 
mlo is more consonant to therideala of Islam that 
any form of p.arHainentnry government.” ' 
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' The Indian Problem- 

LrtK Lijpat Kfti writfla on this subject in the 
Decerober number of tbo /nternatfwal end 
bij's down thJ< proposition : — 

The fact remains that the vast bulk of Indian popnia* 
tion are sick of the British as rulers. It you were to 
take a free vote of the proletariat to-day, and ask them 
to say if they nero happy and contents, under BnBah 
role, the replies of the majoritf n-ould certainly be intlm 
negatire. This is true of all classes, from the nilinR 
chiefs dotrnnards to the ordinary day-lahourcre If 
the ruling chiefs complain of the wanton breaches of 
Treaty-obligations, and of deliberate insnlts to their dig- 
nity and honour, by British representatives, Uie rootte 
has his own tale of high prices and famine rates to tell. 
^0 land holding, Uie cultivating, the tiading and the 
working classes have their own grievances. Neither 
the ryot aor the ^ri<i {the trader) has any reason to 
be enthusiastic for the British Raj. As for tho educat- 
ed classes |wh»m tho Anglo-Indian Frees contemptu- 
ously calls half-educatci^ the less said the better. 

This cbniige ha^ been by no menns sudden. It 
has been growing in intensity and Lord Corton, 
rjuite unconsciously, gave a fillip to it. T^jp^t 
Bat then tmees the history of British India from 
the first generation of Indians who were English- 
educated to the (iresent time, the first outburst of 
gratitude, the stage of petitioning atid requests, 
the renetiohsry regioioof Lord Curzon culmina- 
ting in the Partition of Beng.il, the unrest in the 
Punjab brought about by a blundering policy, and 
the aubneijuent deportation? and trials the in- 
crease in prosecutions which only helped in 
strengthening the hands of tbs passive rcsisUtico 
propagandist and the bomb outrages which have 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the civilised 
world. 

• The problem of problems in India is to recon- 
cile the supremacy of Englsnd with Indian aspira- 
tions. S-ijs tfljpat Ilsi, in conclusion ; — 

. A mcroexpsasioii of legUlstive conuciU will serve no 
purpose until a subsUnUal step is Uken to give a real 
yoieo to the people in tho goveroioent of tbcir country, 
in the imposition of taxes, in the spending of revenue, 
and in thecootrol ol all branches of public scriire. Last, 
but not Uie least, no retornis stand any chance of evok- 
ing any enthusiasm unless they arc preceded by a gene- 
ral amnesty to political prisoners, and by a heabngof 
the sores made by the policy of repression and coercioo. 
IVe aro assured by tetegTsms from India that this latest 
attemot to asasssinite Uio IJeutenanl-Oorcmor liaa once . 
more brought about a reroUion of public feeling against 
the methods of Violence. It so, here Is an opportunity 


which the Oovernment should not ^tbrow away. To 
meet violence wiUi violence is no statesmanship. Lord 
Moricyhaa a great opportunity, and the whole of India is 
On the tiptoe of expectation watching how be acquits 
himself. On the successful grappling of this question 
depends his future place in tho history of England. Let 
us hope tbit he will do lonielhing worthy of a political 
morahat, such as he is, at least in the pages of his 

Forest Preservation 


Conservation of natural resources is the topic " 
of the hour i.n Amenca, and the importaocfi that 
U being increasingly paid to forestry is ah object- 
lesson for India. The following is a resume of 
the ptogre»< that has been made there in the ten 

Inthattimo thonumberof tcclinically trainedforesters 
bav increased from less than a dozen to over 400. 
Ten years ago there was not a single forest school in 
the country, now* there are several professional forest 
achools which rank with those <if Europe, and a score 
more with courses in elementary forestry whose useful- - 
lies* }» eteadily growing Forest lands under raansge- 
ment ha\« ^wn from one or two traota to many 
aggregating 7.603, (XiOacres, scattered through 39 States, 
The Nstiooal Forests hare inci'eased from 39,000,000 
acres, practieally nnosedand unprotected, to )65,000,000 
acres, used, guarded, and improved both In productive- 
ness and accessibility. The number of States which 
have State forests has ioereased from 1 to 10, and of 
those vrhich employ trained foresters from none to 11. 
The membership of forest sssoeiaiioos has leercased 
from 3,000 to 1 6,000 

And yet they are only in the begiiiDlog of it. 
Americans are using, it vrtmld appear, ae much 
wood ID a siogle year ns prows in three, with only 
20 years’ supply of virgin growth in sight. The 
application of intensiva forestry to large tracts 
will havo to be undertaken. Closer utilization 
the setting of a minimum diameter fcelow which 
trees shall not bo cut, to provido for a second 
crop, and protection from fire, are conservative 
measursft which are steadily gaining ground. 


ins j-nywre, t;aicutta. . . 

Mr. ^kfaale'a speeches rail up visions of a library’ in- 
slc^ofamcreTOlcinw. asd it reflects all the creaUr 
crod/t on Messrs. Natesan and Co., Madras, thitthev 
•huiUd have managed to compress the wato utterances of 
so voluminous a speaker and writer as air. GoJchale info 
onu TOlnmc of about a thousand pages. One does not 

still full of immense possibilities This bont ** 

bivaluable to any one who desires to 

‘“"'7 '"j.. d»,»g ,r. 
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House of Lords Heform- 


The Arya Samaj and GoTemment- 


Tliero ara determined opponents of Biiy leform 
of tlie no'i'<o of Ijords, and ll.e task is net nt all 
fis^'.'The Liberty lieviti'J, thBiniti'Boci.ilislic uipai), 
ntises its voice Hgiinst nny reform of that nugll^t 
b«ly and is dotd)tfiil whether reform is re.dty 
much wanted. Tite ontliiiu which has lawn pub- 
lished, it nppean', is tlmt of a Suh-CunimilteeV re- 
poit, and the report of the full eommittea will 
pjobahly differ substantially from that which is 
attributed to tho smaller body. The Revx^w thus 
controx’erls the theory of the niajority 

One of the moat pemtcioua political heresies of the 
present day is that a majority is entitled to have its mil 
obeyed, in anything and everything; to restrain freedom 
and to condscate property at Its sole and arbitrary will 
and pleasure. True iiolitical principle lajs donntbata 
majoritYi however preponderant, la not of neocseity 
supreme , and, above all, that no reijonty is entitled to 
OBcrosch upon freedom or property, aave and except for 
cause strictly shown It must lie shown, in each ease, 
that freedom, or the assertion of proprietary right, 
causes eomo evil ; that tho evil is serious and ones sloud 
for remedy; and that no other remedy is practicable 
except restramtng freedom or taking away property. 
Faruicrmore, sound pnhey re<iuirea that a majonty, in 
order to be eatUlcd to obMienee, must be deeisivo. A 
bare plurality need not bo obeyed, it for no other reason, 

' bcetUMc it can conceivably be resisted with success. 

It is asserted by this paper that ever since tho 
House of Commons betisroe tho more powerful 
Chamber of the Legislature, tho protection of 
freedom and propeity has rested mainly with tho 
Uous'o of Lords, and "cundour compels us to re- 
coixl, with regrot, that the Upper House has not 
’ always adetjimtely discharged its 'duty." And 
again, xve are ^old that tho stupidest head that 
ever inherited a coronet contdins more political 
knowledge rtnd’aptitudo than nine out of ten of 
the men promoted from the counting-house to the 
lIou«e of Commons. 

On tho same tho LV’eral ^[ugazive, writing on 
tVie rejection by the Upper House, of the Licen- 
sing Bill, says in its December issue : — 

It is not easy to (vrito temperately (a* is always oor 
dos're) of the action of the llousu of Lords in throwing 
out the Licensing Hill, and .still less of the tacUcs by 
which its rejeebon was ensured beyond all question. 
Tho Hill had been carefully and laboriously considered 
by tho House of Commons, it bsd taken six weeks of 
Parliamentary time, the minority against it at its final 
stage was just a sixth of tho whole House. It took tho 
House of Lords three days to destroy it, and throw it on 
the legislative scrap heap. 


Lithi Klumihi llnm, Governor, Ourukula, made 
ft nolnlde apercli on the octneioii of the I;ahort 
Arya Siii'uvj Hnniverfiiry on “tho Arya Samaj 
and Politics.” Keferiingto the recent King- Em- 
peror's Mesicige, the Munshi asked whether the 
aervaiito of the croxvn who ‘actually oppressed 
nml peiseciited’ the Ar)a Samajists on account of 
their rdigious beliefs, could conscientiously aay 
that th<y had obeyed their Iloy.al Slaster’s coo- 
mund in the rnalter of the freedom of worship. 

Tiie aim of the Arya Samaj was depicted in the 
following language: — 

It had been brought into existence to emancipate 
huenanity from the thraldom of false beliefs, effete supers- 
titions and materishstii' concqitions. The very grandeur 
of the mission xxould inspire the servants of the church 
with courage to carry aloft tho torch of Vedie truth 
and the stsndaid of Oio to centres of modern civilisa* 
tion blsxing with daxr.hng electric light which diverted 
tho (houghls of the earnest student from dens of crine< 
haunts of vice and scenes of grioding poverty, squalor 
and filth which were not far off and to the darkest 
regions of the earth whoso dsrk inhabitants know not 
the use of the plough or the hoc, in spite of the oppMi* 
tioo of governments, the tyrannical ewey of majorities, 
the combined hostile foreos of empires, and the impotcut 
UircaU of the wily priests end bigots. 

Tk« fVdic Magazine «mj Onrulnta Samachar, 
commenting «n the speech, hopes that matters will 
not be allowed to drift from bad to worse and 
pays 

8ir l>ouis Dsno and Blr John Ilcxvett are both re- 
puted to be sympathetic and tactful rulers. Let them 
invite the lenders of the Arya Beinaj to meet them io 
confe-eoer, discuss their gricvenccs with them and take 
step# to remedy them end thus restore that good-will 
between the rulers and the niled without which tie 
machinery o! Ooxernment may creek and shriek but 
can never work smoothly. If the breach is not repaired 
soon and the rift in tho lute is alloncd to widen history 
will repeat itself as it has done many a time before and 
compunctious visitings of conscience will afflict future 
iralcrs when they discover that their pvcdeeessors 
los^ of seeking the activo co-operation of a society 
which eonght to regenerate hunanity sbensted its 
y^^bies by vainly trying to impede its msrdi to tho 
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British Indians in the Transvaal. 

The support ot Anglo-Indians for ths Bri- 
tish Indian subjects in South Africa seems to be 
very rare, though this dees not mean theie are 
not individual persons here and there who feel the 
real gravity of the situation. Dr. Lefioy, Bishop 
of Lahore, in a long and carefully written article 
in the A’sst an(f hesJ foi January, gives a his- 
tory of the problem and calls on the Government 
to regard it as an Empire pioblem. He thinks 
that the effect of the disaatcoua policy now being 
pursued by the Tiansvaalers on the countless mil- 
lions in India has not been at all adequately lea- 
lised by Englishmen in gcrieial. Dr Lefioy states 
the problem thus : — 

And ia the present Inatanca I want to show, i( I can, 
that if neither argument nor auUiority can arail to 
modify the poaition at pretenl being taken on this 4)uca- 
tion by the iSraneiaal Ooreraraent, then it must be 
recognized not only that a very eerioui moral and material 
loss IS inflicted on a conelderablo body of our Indian 
fcMow-subjocte, but that, far more grieroue atili, Uioy are 
juetifled in holding tliat faith haa not been kept with 
them by the Empire iteelf, iDaemuch aa promises which 
hare been made, assurances which hare been given to 
them by statesmen amply entitled to speak in its name 
hare, In point of tact, not been made good. 

Dr, Lefroy tlion lec-ipitulites the facts of 
the controversy, how one of the causes of the 
South African War was the ill-treatment of 
British Indians by the Boer government,' how 
leading and responsible statesmen fell foul of the 
Boer republic, for thia‘purpo?e, and how, after six 
years of English rule, the Indians in the Transvaal, 
are woiso off and subject to more degrading disa- 
bilities thnii they were under, un.ler the Boer 
regime. The dib ibilities have been added to ‘ with 
the result of making it decidedly more injuiious 
and iner-mparably moro degrauing than’it pievi- 
ously was.’ Of course the Transvaal Oovemment 
have their own case to present, hut the fact is in- 
disputable that A grave injustice is being perpetra- 
ted on Indians-, ‘the -.-cry least compensation 
which we can make to them for it is to lecognise 
the fact in the frankest and most explicit BiBone^ 
possible, and to express our deep regret for it,’ .. 


The Bishop of Lahore describes the intolerable 
Mtaation in tha following noteworthy passage:—- 
Can Y .0 not ourselves feel that the position is almost 
iatolcrahle? We impress upon 'Indians the greslceirf 
and the prnilegf which is theirs in fonning partofw 
eplendid an Empire. }Ve expect them— at any rate tli« 
educated classes Among them — to appreciate the honour, 
and to show genuine loyalty to the Imperial coouecbon 
and to the King-Emperorin whom it centres.^ _iel 
moment they begin to make proof of their citizeeshi^ 
and to avail themselves. of one of the most clementsrj 
rights which, at we should all hare supposed, such wti' 
zeoship must Oarry with it— the right to move abom ■ 
freely within theEmpire, secure from insult or ill-trcst' 
meut— they find themselves exposed, at the hands oi 
fellow-oubjcets, to a degree of contumely and injorj 
which, or iess than which, when displajcd towards the® 
by a foreign Power, wa? recognised only a few years sgtf 
as a «uus belli by the Eritish Uorernment. 

Juvenile Oifeuders. 

The .Tuvenile Delinquent Act adopted recently 
by tho Dominion Parliament is ono of those , jns* 
pieces of legislation dictated by the increasing 
sense of responsibility Mt by the State foriW 
children A fundamental change has occurred id 
the ti-eatment, by civilized gyvernaienta,of its way' 
waid children. It is asseited by some writen tba* 
heredity has no infitience in ths making of Juve-- 
uile criminals, and now the theory most in favour 
is that eovlionment hos much to do with themsn'^' 
facture of young criniinals If it is environment, 
then, that counts in the making of criminals, the 
true and only w-ay, it is recugnLed, to £«pe with 
crime is to improve the suiroundings, when tbej' 
are capable of iioprovement, or when that cannot 
be dune, to remove the children to better 
surroundings. . ' 

The Juvemte I>cHni|ucnl Act supplies a practic^ 
application of this reasoning, and may be said to bo based 
on three principles:—!. 'Hint nrahatloci is the ooV 
etiective metliod of dealing wiih youthful offcoilrr*- 
2. That childroD are children evea when they break the 
law, and should bo treated as such, and unt as adu|| 
criniinals. As a child cannot deal its property, to 
ahould bo held incapable of committing a crime, atricU/ 
BO called. 3. That adults should bo held criminallj 
responsible for bringing about delinquency in children. 

Other features of the Act arc: 4. Trials of children 
before a judge specially selected for his fitness for th« 
work. 6. Incarceration of cbildrcn nwidUng trial 
necessary), in detention homes icstrad of gaols. .»• 
Sentencing of eUildrtn (when probation fails), to iodu*' 
trial schools, or reform schools, and not to gaols and 
peniteatiaTiea. 7. Supervision of probation work bv •* 
ToIunUry eommitteo of citixens, who would also offcj 
advise to the Court M'hew there Is a Cliildren’a Ai'» 
Boci^ tha committee of 'such society is Intended to h® 
tneowrenilo Court Committee. » 
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tr»\i!alion Commision’u rcporL^But it Is •xpocW.apJ 
thin h » mittcr of p'lbito kn^nlcJ^, thxt M s mult of 
that Commiasion'* liboor tho Prorinotal OoTernmcnUi 
TtiU he Urgel^r freed from Uio control whieh the (JoTcm- 
mciit of India cicrcitca over them at vrc<ent and in place 
of th« control so removed Uiocontrol of Uio I.egiatabro 
Councils sNill be anbsfitiitcd— the control of di»cns«ion 

and critioKin. lAsUy aa regards the sentaof the highest 

power and authority, theKsecutive ConoeiU.lndiaca are 
to bo admitted to thcio ConneiU. They are already on 
the Secretary of Slato’a Council, and we know what Rood 
work IS being done by them thci'e. They aro to bo admit- 
ted lo tho Indian Executire Councils, which means in 
fornioJatini; policies and detenuliiing large (piostioos, ra- 
cial considerations will recede in the bsekgronnd. The 
mere presouco ct Icdians will prevent that Agaio tho 
Indian ricn- of questions will be arailabfo there, and f 
expect nothing but pood from the appointment of Indiana 
to these Cooncils. Thus nc shall bare rcaaonableaccets 
to the highest seats Qtauthority,«eBhatUiaTcfBiroppdr- 
tnnit’cs of rxcrcising iiiflucoee in matters of Finance aod 
Administration by means of deliate, and wo shall hare got 
full rnan^ementof thelocalaifaira More than tbiaanon* 
oflieisl majority io tho Prorineial Councils reollr means 
pretentiTs eoiitrol orcr Provincial I/egistation. We can- 
not of course pass any law we please iMcauso Itiere is tho 
veto of tho GoTcrnmcnt, but the Government cannot pass 
any taw it pleases without onr convent because vie nave 
tho n»Jo*!t/ and Ibis means, wobsro secured proentiio 
control over Provincial Icpivlatior. In regard to the 
Bopreme I.C2iststnre the position is somewhat dilferent 
Put under tnis new sehemo the Government of India 
will recede more and more in iho backgroued sod t)i« 
rrorineial Oorernmeut will como mon to (bo front and 
loom larger iu onr eyes, and we sliill hove ail llie opportu- 
nities «e reqnirc for loflnencing ihs coureo of Provincial 
adminfatration. Tlicro was a dispoattion yesterday to 
complain that for tiio Supreme Council tho Secretary of 
SUts’s icbemo is really less favourable to ns than that 
proposed by the Government of India, «nd there was 
alia a di'position to complain that tho achome of 
electoral Coileges and the sclicma of proportional re- 
presentation would cmphiisiio tho iinportinre of class 
representation too mucli. I think, gcntJwnrn, in regard 
to both these poiiits it would bo well if you wont away 
from the Congress with clear and dchnito idea*. (Hear, 
hear.) So fsr aa the Supremo Counoil Is corcerpc*!, 
the constitution proposed is pait of a whole scheme. 
• What the Government of Indi.a proposed was that in the 
8 Counoila, one Imperial and 7 Provincial, tliero waste 
lio a standing ofrieisl majority. In regard lo t1»o 
ftnpcrisl Cuuncil, owing to llio long distsneo of Cofeufta 
from Uio Provinces from which official members bad to 
eomc, it_ was provided by tho Oovrrnmcnt of India that 
the majority should not always bo present there, 
but tliatit should be called into esisteneo whenever it 
wa* required. For ail piactrcal porpoacs there, tho 
msjomv was llicrc, whereas in regard to Provincial 
CkiuncIU alio there was to Iw an official majority. Tho 
Secretary of State has tsil-rn a momcnluotw *stop in 
, advance ot Iheao proposals ; lo«tcad of having an oflicial 
I majority in all these Councils Jio lias frceil 7 Couneils 
out of 8 from Uiis effisial majority. Of courso, there 
, must bo ft rcserie ot power kept somewhere, because, at 
, the present stngo of our progress, it is not rcasonabto 
, to expect that the DritUh Government will give control 
, over Legislation and Administration to iiv. Hot by 
, concentrating an oCUcial majority in tho Bapremo 


Council, rroiincial l/'gtslaluies lave all been fiecd 
tromtha shackle* of olliclal majority. And In so faros 
tho Goverrment of India will recede Into tlioliaek- 
groiind and as this official majority tliero is mainly a 
reserve power, o-s practical ncu wo sfioufi! Lo satisfied with 
tho tchemc. Wc must gi-atcfully aceept this scherno as 
it «Ufld<, because it must bo accepted or rpjVcU'das 
A whole. 

Then about tlio Electoral Collogei and tho represen- 
tation of class interests, it is silvery well to say that 
tho end wo ha\c lu liew is absolute unity in tho country, 
onion among ail different tlerucntv. We hare many 
other end* in view in iifc, and tho followers of a ceitain 
religion expect tlic millennium one day, but wo have to , 
deal with tho existing facts as they are. Thoro arc 
ftcntc class dilTcrcnees in the country to-day, and any 
scheme of representation whuh eeenre* to important 
classes proper rcprescntalien by means of clcetiowf repre- 
sentation by men in whom they have confidence, any 
scheme of tins dc*enpUon which secures this really, in 
my opinion promotes tho true interest of unity in tho 
country; itreroovea the causes of bichering.tJie soitucss 
of feeling, (hat othciwuo would exist there. BpeaVing 
of Iho Malioiiirdin community, among whom I haio 
most valued friends, 1 may say liui Uiat when this 
achemo is found to bo working m practios— the sehemo 
of proportional representation, and when they find (liem- 
selvca adequately reprcicnted by men elected by them- 
selves and having tbeir confidence, they w III bo disabu- 
sed of a eertafn fenr whieU they Jiavo unjustly entertai- 
ned, namely. that they would be swamjied by Hindus 
and they would bo encouraged to throw in their lot with 
ns io this great National work. (Cheers). Gentlemen, 

1 Imvo explained in tho /aw observations I Iiato nindo 
how things ai-o to-day and wliat our position will bo 
when tho wholo of this achemo is carried into elTcct. 

I now coma to a few roneliiding rcniftrt.s. 

Staled in eiio leateneD I nay dcsciibo tho chatigo 
thus, llilhcrto, wo bare been engaged in agiUtlon from 
oiitaidc; from now wo shall bo engaged in what might 
bo called responsible asaocialion with the administration. 

It is still not control over adiiiinistration, it is still not 
any largo vharo of adiiunistration, but it i* association 
and responsible association in edministration. Thorn is 
plcrly of aeopo for growth here, and a* wo grow and 
discharge the responsibilities that devoNo on tm proper- 
ly I «m sure thero will bo progress further and further 
towards our having what may be called rosponsihlo 
ndmiaislralion. From agitation lo responsible aasocia- 
lion and from rcsponsiblo association— a long and 
wcare step— but tho step will have to come.lorcsponsibio ' 
•dnitnittrntion. <6Yirci'4.) Now llieic large and generous 
concessions which hare been made by the Government 
aod the Beerctary of Stato nuisl receive at onr hands 
that response) which they require, Tlicy impovc upon us 
twoTcsponsibillliea in particular; the first is that a spirit 
ofco-epcrntioii with tlioGovcroniciitmust now fcccioftcd 
amongst us jiistcad of mcro ciilicism of Ooveinmcnt. 
Tho achemo will fail ot lU purpose and will proro 
absolutely Ufclcs* in practice if onr al'itudo is one 
oteonslautanlngonism. Therefore tho fitstresponBlbility 
lliat rests npon us ta that tho aclicnjo Bhotiid evoke in us a 
spirit Of co-operation with Gorernnicnt Tho second is 
that tho new powers should bo exercised wlthnjodcrali/rH 
And with restraint and they should bo sohly iwcdfor the 
pTomolion of Iho interests ot Iho nissscs of the peonle 
f There areHo many questions nwiuting solu-' 

tuHi, but under tho enating aystem aomcliow the oIEckls' ' 
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do not find suflicicnt timo for tJicir proper ccnsidcratiou. 
Tlieie is tlio question of msss cdiication, there is the qacs* 
tioii of sanitation, tticrc is the question of Uic indebted, 
ness of the peasantry, thcro is the question of techniciil 
education and so forth. I do not deny a good deal is being 
done, hut I say much more can lie done when thetioTern- 
menthas the co-operation .of the Councils. I &m sure 
much more will be done in the future in these directions 
than the past. Therefore these new powers mustlie c»er- 
cised with moderation and restraint, and they must be 
crcreis(?d in the interest of the masses of tlie people. It 
this 13 done 1 really ha\e no fear about the future. 
Ocntlcmcn, let us not talk so much of that nlo which 
GoTcrnment li.aio rcsciTcd to theniselres as some of my 
friends havobecn doing. To attack the reto or toexpeit 
or hope that the tcIo would bo done away with in the 
near fnturo 18 not to uodirstand constitutional goiern- 
went anywhere in the world. Even at presenttho House 
of Commons works under what may ho called a double 
veto, naiiicly the praetical ^Ptaof tlic Iluuseof l.ords 
and tho theoretical veto of the fioiereign. Tliey aic a 
«*l/-^OTcriiiu^ people, and let they Ix'srall Ihejneonieni- 
enecs of this double veto. I^ct us giow to the fulUiounda 
of the ucwopportuintios and it will bo tiuio enough to 
talk of cireumsenbing the seto which is \estcd in the 
aovernincnt 

One word inoroond Ihaio done. We are most of us 
in India, Hindus, Mahoraedans and rarseci, a soinowhst 
dreamyrnco. Of course, llieltindu* arc mostto. I do 
not deny that dreams oceasioiiilly arc a source of pleasure, 
cien if they effect noUungoUc. Moreover 1 admit thcim* 

r ortance of dreams io shaping our aspiradons fur (ho 
iiture, but in practical mslteri wo hare to be practical 
men and have to remember two things. Life u not hko 
writing on a clean slate. We have to Uke the words 
extstingon Uieilato and add otticr words so at to nisko 
romplcle sentences and produce a harmonious mraning. 
Secondly, whatever you may a«k for, that is not the same 
thingns'whatyou will get orwill bo qualified togetcrin 
praetiec maintain if you get. Ixt tit tiiereforc not go in 
piirtuilof more idle dreams and neglect theop(>ortui»tiet 
which tlioprescnl ofltTslo tit. On Uie manner in which 
we, especially the younger section of our coontrymvn, 
grow to Uio height of llic new opjiortunilief svltl rferend 
tlio future of the country. None of ut wantttobesilis- 
fled with tlio things as they are. Hut first we prose 
that we can licor tiic«o m|>on«ibilitiet before we can ask 
for ftfiy more. I Jisre often said, and I re{>e*t here sgain, 
that I do not want any limits, any restrictions on (he 
grovrUi which should he opvn to our people 1 want tl>e 
people of ourcountry.meu ardwcinen, tobeabletorise 
to the full height of tlieir stature ns iTirn and wotmn cf 
other eountnea do. Hut cur growth esn only l« 
through the discharge cf responiibilities ; they liimt first 
bo well duchsiTred before we can thinl. of further rr** 
wensibililies. l«d!o«anc1 (■rnOemcn, I thank you heaH)!* 
for the manner in w hit h ; ou hate I stened to me and fei 
tlie way in which you have rreciied me. 


LIFT IRRIGATION. -Hy Alfred a.»Uertor. Tm- 

frt^oT t>f I'nginrrrinff.on SpfriaX Duly, dfeefra*. This 
Is the firel bee^ iu the Engljb itng-ia^ ca If.is rary 
Important rabjecl. rriee, ft*. 2. ^o subsenbers, Ks. 1-A 
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QUESTION^ or IWPDRTAIiCE. 


MR. GOKHALE ON THE REFORM PROPOSALS. 

Tlic follo'.ving is tho full text of a note aubiniltedly 
tlie Hon. Mr. Ookhale to Viscount Morlcy in September 
lost:— 

THE COVEnSr.ENT OF INIHA. 

T«o Indians should ho appointed to the ETceuliw 
Cotuicil of Uio Viceroy. 

rnOTIN'ClAl OOVKUSMCSTfi. 

Kscry Province in India (except Central rio\lii«s 
and Bcrnr) should now hate nt its iicad a Goieri)ors|' 
pointed from England assisted by an I'xcetitMo Counr 
of tlirce or four Mcrabers. >Vlieic there bio three Me:'- 
bers. one of tliein Khotild bo nn Indian, niiil wlicra tbci 
are four, two should be Indians. 

The Central Pioviiiees and llcj ar should liaro ft L'f 
tenftiit.floscmor with a Legislative Councfl instead cf 
Oiicf Corrmissioncr. 


LERISUrnE CoVN'fll-S. 


Coiiipoi’ilnyn — 

Js> jJjo Y)rerc/» I^axtSathe Coiiiic/}, firfre si*o»Jd I 
a small majority of oihefal otul nominated Members oh‘ 
the ciectcsl Mcndiers. In the rrovinelfti l^gialat'' 
Councils, thederted .Members ilioulJ bo in n iiiajority 
Tlie Viceroy’s Council may eoiisist. as proposed by tb 
Government of India toat year, cf d.l McmbciS. If t® 
it should lie composed os follows i-m 
2,'» Official Members— 

1 Viceroy. 

1 Governor of the rrovioce iu whiib the Conoel 
aavemblcs. 

I Comroander.ifi-CInVf. 

C Onlioary Members of tho Vieeroy's Eicculu' 
Council (Law, Kinante, Home, Revenoe snt 
Agneulture, Industry and Uommerre, «nd Mik 
Ury ftupplj.) 

7 Onirtai rej>r»*»ent«tiie» of U»a *c*en J’rermi'*'' 
(Madras, Hombay, Ilengal. llnited I’rorinec*i 
Punjab, llunna and Central Proimce*.) 

t* Other Ofliciala, aiieh oa iJncffor-fJeniu'alof Fda- 
cation, Clitirman of Uic Knilwsy Hoard, etc. 


JA Itijnveentaliipii ef the avrpji provlnnee rlrHcdt)' 
J’roimtial Council'— (tiadraa, Jlombfty, Herg** 
United riorneet, Punjab and Hurma, 2ra‘hi 
CiiitTslProTimesJ.) 

A l>irrM'nUtma of Undid cftilry (l>nr»l 

OntralProvinrr. J; Madras and I 

Province* alUrnstily I ; IJomImy, Punjab 
Iluma do rot n«yl reprr*ent*ben 

Ow land'd panlrr. . 

i Rrpre<ientali»e» of Ind'ivtrv and Cotnrxrr'* 
(Caleutli Cbasnl'i’r of Conifim.eJ; ISecb*' 
CliSrolKTof Ci.tuimTrv I ; Jladias sr^d CftWO* 
pore (t'.Py SSatr’itTa <if Ommrree *b^‘ 
iialrtv ] ; PjinW* of A«t»rrt. lUiar *r»d 
mi India 1 l«y inro* ; and n'naUv 
A»i.oci*l«on, rrp>r».*ent.ng thr led, an Merr**’ 
tdo Cominusitj J >. 
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QUESTIONS OF IbIPORTANCE. 


Cl 


4 Kepreaentalites ot the ilihoaiedin Community 
elected by specinl Constituencies to bo erenlcd 
(Bengal 1, UiiiScd Pro'inec* ], PuDyab 1, 
Madras and I3ombay I atternateiy.) 


A Provincial legislative Council sliould eonsiat ot not 
less ibao 1>0 and not more than 100 Members. 

Not less than hall of tho Members of a Provincial 
Council should ho elfctcfl hy aieas as tarns possiWaone 
Member for e-wh District— or by constituencies repro- 
srnling the general community without distinction of 
class or ei-ccd ; not more tlian one-quarlev ahonld be 
elected by constituencies representing special interests ; 
and the remiindor should ho ncininatrd by tho hcod of 
the Provincial Ciovcrnment. 

Taking tho Presidency of Qonibny as an ilhislration, 

I would have tUciv) a IJcgulativo Council ennsisUng ot 
GO Membcra composed as follows t — 

30 Elected Ucpre8"ntstivcs— 

23 Elected by 23 Distucts. 
irJvpuv^A'S'v. 

3 Karachi, Poona end Alimcdnhad Municip&litica. 

1 each. 

1 Bombay 'University. 

1 Bombay Justices of tho Peico 

30 

19 Kemsoiitallrcs of apeeisi interests— 

4 elected by apccisl MaiiQoicdaii CunsUtuencies 

(Bombay City I, Northern. Central and 
bouthem Divisions, 1 eacti. Smd may bo 
eepoeted to return at least 3 Mabomedsn 
Mcisbera and so no special Mahomedao 
constitueocy is needed for Sind ) 

5 Chambers of Comueroe, Bombay & Ksiuehi. 

1 MiHowiitra' Assaelation. ^ 

' 1 Sardars in (fie Deccan. 

1 TaUiqdars of Onzeratb. 

1 Zemiodars ot Sind. 

10 

20 Sletnbers of tlie Eieeutiic Council and ofHcial and 

and Noii'oQieial Members uoniiovled by tho 
tJoTcrnor. 

O) 

Kunefions— 

Subject to the veto of tlio President, a Legis- 
lativo Council should hare eomidctc control over 
its own legiaUtioD. To meet estraordinary emer- 
gencies, tho Viceroy’s I^egislativo Council shonld 
have the reserve uovrei to legi<Ute in Provineial matters, 
after a Provincial Legislature has refused to pass soeli 
legislation. 

A Provincial Oovemment tliould be free to frame Us ■ 
own Budget of evpendituro williin the limits of the reve- 
nue assigned to It. Imperial and Provinchl Dndgets 
should be settled by Budget Committees of seicn 
bers, ot whom three should bo nominated by the Non- 
ofRcial Afembers of the Lcgislatixo Council. Itben a 
Budget ia laid before the l^giaUtivo Council, a general 
discussion ahould first be {wrniUted and thro Members 
should be allowed to bring forward proposals m the form 
of Tvesoluliona o-i whichlhe Council should, if reriuired by 
the ruovcrv, divide. The whole discussion shoiilJbesub- 
jecttoatiiiic-limit(not less lliso three days and net more 
than a week.) 


Membctacf a ■LeRislative Council should havo tlio 
power to ranscadininistrativoqucstions nt Afcctings ofthe 
Council in three ways:— (a) By interpellations as at 
present, aupplcnicntary «iuestions being permitted. (6) 
Itf a tiiotioa for papers, w hich tlio Oorernmeot may »e- 
eept or refuse, (c) By n Resolution, if not less than one- 
fourth of tho non-ofilcial Members submit arequisition to 
the President to hare the Resolution considered. 

No Resolutions of a Legislativo Cciincil on the Budget 
oeop/iuestiooM ot administration should take effect un- 
less tfiej are accepted by tho president. 

A Provincial Legislative Council should meet at (east 
once a month. 

DISTHICT APMIMSTRATIOJf. 

District Administration should bo deeenti'alised 
by freeing the heads of Districts largely from tho 
present excessive becretariat control of Proiinenl 
Oovemnionts, and substituting in place of the control so 
removed Uie control of public opinion on the Spot. For 
this purpose, small I'listnct Councils, psrtly elected and 
partly nominated, should bo created, whom the Collec- 
Amr oAswrA? di? dwuW A? cw/irAf /a rfiV Ar/pw-AfiV/iaif Afcrsr. 
Tho powers that should bo conferred on these Councils 
end tlie functions that should be assigned (o (hem liavo 
been indicated in my Note on Decentrnlisation. 

tOCSL SSLF-OOVEKbMCKT. 

.Mi'SlciPsilTixs — Thfve should bo divided Into three 
eUsses. In all towns vvhich arc the ItesdrjunrterB uf the 
Icnpcnat and rrovisciat Ooremnients or fn which (here 
are other special interests, tho system which at present 

f reraiU in the City ot Bombay should bo introduced. 

n all other towns, with apopulation above 1.1,000 inhabi- 
tants, tlie Municipal Do.vrds shoold consist wholly of 
elcct^ .Members In towns with A population beloir 
15.000. they should consist of thtec-feurths elected and 
on^fourth nornieatrd N'otKfBcial .Members. ProTision 
ehould bo made for tlie Oovemment exercising stringent 
control In eastsof gross incfBcicacy or corruption. 

DisTniCT axdTalI'q Bo vttbs.— District Boards should 
bo thrv^-fourths elected and one-fourth noniinoted (non- 
olfleiala). Taluk Boaids should be wholly elected. The 
resourvrs at the disposal of these bodies should be 
matciiilly increased. 

ViLLAOB PanchaVats.— In all Tillages with a popu- 
lation of 300 and above, n Village Punchayat should bo 
crested of five or seven Menitwrs, partly elected and 
partly noruinated. Smaller villages may be grouped 
loto uaionv or joined to larger adjoiiiiag Villages. Tho 
jmwers and functions which may bn entrusted to theso 
Panchayafs hare been set forth in tny Note on Decen- 
tralisation, vifcere I have dealt with the whole ijocstioo" 
of exlensioB of Local Self-Government in some detail. 


*111. iiv/.v. .uiv. v..vM\ii.vL.i:.ij arttCiiES. 

AKbougfi a keen politician hois honoured andlikcd 
hr his opponents, whether these belong to the upholders 
of tho existing administration or to the EitremisUwho 
v^war^lh that administration by methods which 
Mr.Gokbale condemns 5 his followers admire and love 
him ColJeMioni of species, many of them delivered 
wdebale, necessarily suffer from the drawback Umt they 
r^rasentonlycne sidooflhe questions diseuseed bu{ 

Ookimlo a vigorous and eloquent ntterances. lie rcpre- 
O. A. NATESAX * CO~ ESrL,v5?Kijii; ilADit.tS, 
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THE EEFORM PROPOSALS. 


Govehn-mest of India’s Despatch. 

Tlio following is tha concluding pnition of Uie 
Desp-itch of Mie Governor-Ocnerol in Count il lo 
the Secret.’vy of State for India on the Heform 
proposals ; — 

In accordance with the most Authoritatire opinion 
wo hoTc abandoned tho idea of an Imperial Ad\isoi7 
Council AS originally planned and hate subatitutcd 
for it a Council of Chiefs to be appointed by tho 
Viceroy, and utilised bjr him in the guardianship of 
common and Imperial interests ns the demands of 
the lime rnaj require. tVo hare planned PtoMneiAl 
Advisory Councils on lines which will enable local 
GovernmeuU to avail tliemsclrcs of the advico and 
coKiperution of tho Ic.ading representatites of tho best 
nOR'OfHcial opinion, and we trust that tlio proposal 
will commend itself to popular feeling, and will satisfy 
the demand for extended opportunities ><f coiisultation 
on matters of local interests. Tho enlargement of tho 
LegisUtire Councils, and tho extension of their func* 
lions lo tho djscass'’ion o! adimnislratire qiicslions. aro 
tho widest, most dcep-reaelnng and most SMbstaiitia) 
features of llw ecUeme wliieU wo now put forward. 
Taldiig first tbelmporial T.«gislsti>'o Council, vo pro* 
floso to raise tho total strength of tho Council, cxciuding 
II. £. tho Viceroy, from tucnty-fuur to sixtf*tno, nnd 
to inciTMO tho nuoiber of nonmCIlcial members from ten 
to thlrtf'Onc, and of elected reembert from fire to 
tncnt/'Cight. On all ordinsry occasions wears* ready 
lodispCRso with an ofRcinl majority, and to rely upon 
the public spirit of tho non-ofhcial inembera to enable 
US Ui carry on tho necessary work of IcgisUtion. Wo 
have dealt with tho Protinctal IjCgistatiro Oiunciltin 
an equally liberal manner. The total strength of tho 
' Council, and the numbers of non>uQleial and elected 
members hare in every instanco, except that of llorma, 
been more than doubled. In all these cases, while 
giving fuller play to the elective principle, we ba'e aKo 
greally enlarged its range, and have endeavourol lo 
afford proportionate representation to all classes that 
have reached n siifPciently high level of education, the 
V tand-Uotdors, ttio )Ishomedsns, tlic professional loiddio 
class, and tho eomrncrcial couirauuity both lndi..n and 
European. To all of Uicm, again, we propose to coneedo 
tho novel right of moving Kesolulions, and dividing tlw* 
Council on adniinistralive qwcslions of polAic and 
general interest, and of tal in,: part in netlliog the 
Actual £gures of the Dudget, both by informal discos* 

• sion and hy bringing forwai^ specifle recommendations 
which will ho put to tho vote, llegirding the aeheme 
as a whole, we cocsUler oursches justiRcd io claiming 
for it that it wOl n*\1ly nnd cfTu lively os»ocislc the 
people of India with tho Oovemment in tho worV wot 
only of occasional legislation but of actual carry day 
administration. It is an attempt io give Indian cor' 
stitulion framed on suBleieatiy liberal lines to ealiafy 
tho legitimate aspirations of the most advauecd fadiaas, 
whilst at Uicsaroc time mVisting the Support of tbc 
more conservative elements of Indian society. We are 
fiot without hope that it will be accepU"! Iqr all claaves 
in the spirit in v^bich It has been planned, aad that it 


win uotte in Ibo common Bcrvico of India oil those, 
whether officials orjiro'ato individuals, who hare her 
highest lotorests at heart. 

fn conclusion we have one inoi-o observation to inile- 
WcTccogniso that tho effect of our proposals will l« to 
tlirow a greater burden on tho heads of local Oorcni- 
inents, not only by reason of the actual iucrecse of «ork 
caused by tho longer sittings of the I>cgislative Coun- 
eiis. but also hecaitso tliero will be ccnsidcratile 
responsibility in dealing witJi tho rccorameadationi of 
thorn Councils. It maybe that experienro willsho'v 
the dosirabijity of strengthening the hands of I.feato- 
nant-Oorcniors in tho larger provinces by the ci'cntian 
otExccuUio Councils, as Sir Charles Altchison suggest- 
ed ill connection with tho proposals of and assist- 
ing the Goveinors of Madias and Bombay by enlarging 
the Councils which now oiist in those Presidencies. 
Hut it would bo premature to discuss these conling*"^'*" 
until expencnco lias been gained of tho working of tho 
now legislative bodies The creation of Councils with 
exooutivo functions ill Proriiiccs in ivliicli they do not 
exist would bo A l.vrgo dcpai turo from tho present 
ayalcm ot adminibtiation, ond is a change Ibnt 
only bo recommended After tho fullest considcraiieo, 
niid After coniullation with the heads of tlio Provinces 
concerned 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE 

Congress held In Hailras, Decomlior ISOS. 

f. TUB noYAL »i£s;ion. 

The Indiaii National Congreas tenders its loyal liomago 
to His Gracious .Majesty the King Em)>e)or and respect* 
fully welcomca Iho message eenl by Hts .tfajeaty to the 
Princcaaod Pcoplca of India on tho I'lftictb Anniversary 
of Uio Memorable Proclamation issued in by his 
IWwsttioua Motlww VICTOIMA THK OOOIX 

Tills Congress begs to record its esUsfaetion that th" 
iiilerpreUlton placed l»y it upon llio pledget coQtaloed 
in that “Great Chatter of iKaS” has h«n uphold hy 
Jli« Mojeaty. 

Tills Congirss grutefiilly weleoraes the pronouncement 
made by Ills JlAycKly that the time has como when the 
principle of n-presrnVativo iimlitutioiis, which, from tho 
first hegan to be gradual!) iiitrodiiced in India, may lie 
pnulcnOy extouded wad Uiat the piAitie aatiafaeliuti of 
Uie claim to equality of citixenship and greater share 
in legislation and government made by important tlasucs 
ill India. irprescDLliig idras ilist bsio l>ecn foalercd and 
encouraged by British Jlule, will atreiiglficn, not Imjuir, 
existing aiitlierltv and power. 

Tli« Coiigress ioiili* forward witli con/ldencc to a Steady 
fuKllmont by those in authnvily \3ndi.r Uie Crown. In 
. hlter and in spirit, of the ph-dg»a and as'iiraneca roo- 
toincdia Uie r.reat Chailer ef !*■.> andin His Ma|c»tr’» 
Message ofim ' 

It. nnroCM rnopostt.*. 

Iliis Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and gencial aatisfaetion witli v hlsh the I»eft»Tmpnjp'»»»l« 
formolalcd In T^rJ Jlorley't d/-sj*tfh iiarebi.en receiri^ 
througboot lli« eoqiitry ; it pUces s,n record its aense of 
the bigh Uaiesmanshin which has dictated the actum of 
Hie Govemment In liio matter and it tenders t<»I..ord 
Morteyand liovd Minto iu ijiost alncerc and cralelBl 
tlssnba for Uicir proposals. ^ 
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TKi* Congre*'! U of opioion lh»l tho propotol es» 
paasion of the Council* »nj the ♦•nUrpcintnt 

of licif powtn anJ furftion*, io t>i« of 

InJiaa wctnVr* to Um> EiccoUre CounetU with Ui« 
creation o! inch CooociU wlirr* the; ifo ent eTut,»uJ 
Ust! further Jerelojnncnt of l»ocal Self-Cot«r»recrt, 
conttitaU a largo oDt) litx'ral fnttalment of the reforuia 
neoJeJ to gire the pcopio of tin* country a aufitUnlMt 
tlisre in the toanspement of t!«ir affain sn<i to brin;; 
the aJminUlralioo Jnlo clotcr toueli with ibcir «ar>ta 
atvJ feeling*. 

Till* C'ongTCM exprc»»eii lU eonflJitit hope tlet the 
detaiU of the propoied t>el enio will lie »orke*l out inlh* 
»»me Itlienl »pirit in wbieli it* main proiuton* *• 
oulIiBfj in the hecreUry of felala'c ilctpalch liaro Ueo 
<H<iimred. , 

HI. coxrtu’eiTiox or orTunci *vd ocio* 

OP Tiottvet. 

■nii* CoBgre** place* on reeorJ it* ewphalieanJ o»- 
inalilfo) condetnuat'oit of the detnUbln ootrapr* 
ieed* of Tioletkte which haro been cooimiitev} reeentlr 
."a <«m» psnfifiif AViWBfry *•«? w<Vrv-iV etw xX.'Ktrrmf 
to the loyal, hamane aotl )>caL-e*loriug oatiire of lli* 
Usjmty'a fridan anbjeet* of errry deaoinlnitiun. 

nr. TreatJiifst op briti*ii I'lVtav* is »oi fit iPPi< » 

Thl* Conpre** riena with Die greaU-«t indignation the 
harah, humiliating am! erne! (rralmenC to which l.’nliah 
Indiana, cren of the higheat re*i>ect*hilit) and |>o*ition 
hare Ima aohjccted by tho Untitli Coloniv* lu Konth 
Afriea, and cxnmae* ita alarm at the likeMiooJ of aurh 
freatmeet rcaijitJB;* In Ur-rfnrhine conae’juencea of » 
tniacLIeroa* eharaeter catcniated to eau«« great injury 
to Uio beat Interrcla of tho llntiih Empire, ami tru«(-* 
Uat Uie Imperial Eirliament when grtnling llie ten 
Conalitntlos to flonth Africa will aeviiro tho intercat* 
of llio fnd'an InhabiUnta of South Afnea. 

Thia Cnnprca* beg* eirnoatfy to per** upon the HritUh 
rarticrncnl and the Gorerrisientoi India, thede*irability 
of dealing with the aelf gotertilng Colonlet In the aaino 
tuanner in whhhlho Utter riilhlcaaly tieni «iU> Indian 
intereata ao long a« they adlicre to tho acIfliU and one- 
aided policy winch they proclaim and prattlw, and 
peniat In U,<ir prewnt eonrag of denying to lh« 
.tfa Jetty'* Indian aahj<vt< Iht/r juat r/fhf« ei clflzci.a of 
the Krnpire. - 

Thia f'onpreea, while aware of tho declaration of 
reaponnible aUtexmen In farmir of iltewingtte artf- 
poTtrninp Colome* In the llrilith Kmpirr to mnuopohac 
vatt iindcrrIo|>rd (nriCorira for eaelutire white at-IUe- 
mentj), deenu it but ripht io point out that tho policy of 
ahoUinpthe door and denyiog the Hpht* of full Ilritiah 
citizentMp to all «tihjcri< of tlie IlnlUh rrown, while 
pri-ncfiiiig anJenforcins tho opimaite fioliey in A*{a and 
other port* nf tlie world, li fraught with grate mUrhitf 
to tho Empire and li a* anwluo a* it I* unrightcoua. 

T. PAirriTio'* OP nv'ioAt, 

Till* C<jnpTc-«a eame«tly appeal* to tho OoTproment 
of India and the firerctary of Htnto for lodia to rerrrte 
the rartllion of Bcnpal or to modify it in lurh n manner 
a* to keep the-entiro Ilenga1i-«peal.ing eommiiiiity nndrr 
one and the name admiBhlration. 

Thi* Conpret* i* of opinion that the reetifleation of 
thl* admitted error will rettore conlcntinent to tbo 
Proiinen of Eenpid, giro aalitfacUon to the other 
IVorioee* and Juffesd of impairing, irill enhance Ibo 


prratigo of Ilia Majejty'a (Sorernment Uiroughout the 
Country. 

Vi. RW'lliKHill, 

TliU Coaprea* accord* it* moat eorOia! aupiiort to 
tlie 5(r<«/eaAi moipmcnt and call* upon tlie |>euple of 
the eountry to lalxiur fur it* iiiceea* by making e.-iriieat 
aad»atta<Re-> rlfftt* to promote tl>e growth olh'liiftrlft 
C«|<able«f dcTrlonnient 14 the eoiintry and n-ipond to 
the effort* of indian producer* by gitlng prelrrenre, 
wl,ervt«T prsetii-able, to leduii prodiut* oter (mporttrd 
coiBcnnditire, erio at a rneriDev. 

til. luroaiTiov op MiUTibT ciubcch. 

Till* CAiigreti cuter* it* rinphaUe pretett apaind the 
frrah bunleu of Cttai.xk) ohieh tl>e Ilritiili liar Oflieo 
baa impoar.i on the indian Ea<he')uer for military tharpe* 
on Uie ree«>n>ineniiatian of the ftomer t'oiAmitlre, the 
pwM-reJing* of nhiili, the rndre-Kei rrtary of State for 
India ha* refiKcd to lay on the table ot tJie lloiue of 
Common*, in eontrarentieii of preiion* practice In auch 
matlera 

The Congrr** *iew* with the drepe«t regret tb« 
r> |>cate<l impoaition of inililary charge* by ll.e llnU>b 
tVar Office oo (he Indian tax-{uirer from tliedate of tl p 
Army Amalgainalioii St hriiie of It-.'ii', in regard Io which 
iinpoMtion tlie ttoiemineut of India liaa rrt<caledly 
mnufiatiwted 

ITio ronpri-** ri’«pertfu)ly urge* upon 'fhe atfrn* 
tioD of 111 * Majesty a tioteremrDt (he hpcraalty of 
»c'i«li<g tho Army .tnialgamation Uelienia ef ISA'l in the 
light of tlie ea|>erj>nie of tha latt fifty year* am! tlie 
deairabtlity nf laying down* fair and rrAfontble,|iriiieU 
pie *<hich ahalt free the Indiau Exrlifijutr from, iinjiut 
vtaclion* of Ibi* character. 


till. aEPHliTIO'C OP yCPICtAt. AM) tXeeCTIVB 

yvserjosa. 

Till* Congre** rreerda ita aaliafaetion that tho propoaa) 
for tiie aopantloii of ExeentlTe^aml Judicial functiona 
ba« receiied llie aaection of Uie (loreminenl In aonm 
drOnilo anape for Ihn rroriiiiio of llengal; tmt li at 
tlie tame lime of opinion that the leheiun should al«> 
Im rTteiidrd Uinjiiglioiit tho country and that it will not 
■um-ed In it* obj>’(.t tinleia and until the entire .Imlielal 
aeralve be plnerd directly and ahaotulrly timhrlhe Illfli 
C'oMft or Chief Court a* theeaaomay be, eren In master* 
of promotion and tianafrr. 


W.Coomj« priy-* that the high reeopiiilW cUhn 
aalour and Ilihlity of lli© Indian tionpa by Ilia SlaleHv 
the lung Enipmr in Ida nieasapc to the rrincea^ 

Wnnin* nf IniliA it... j. __ .• 


mv liins i.ioprror in Ilia measape to the I'einr 
Jcnple* of India should include the Ihrowing et>ca to 
Indiana of higluT career n the Army from wbffb 




ntruaTA* 


VI05 asn TIIK nrcrhi Drromrjo.vi" 
Having irgard to tho mtent deporUlIona and ii 
gnv«»«V of Injnmit*. Inroltrd in (lourntncnt 1, 
Imaed npoo w-j-ni-fe and nntcatrj Infonnallon and lmt‘ «« 
icgard to the penal law. or the country tW. fl„! ' * 
^rong y urge* upon the (lovrrnmcnt Urn rerw^f 
Bengal Begulallon III of 1K|8 and 
In other IVoviucc* of Ind,*- ami h r ' 
thatllm jM-raonircerntly deporti in 
an opportuuify of eaeuIpaUng^ w for m«il^ 
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any cJiargos fhat may be sgsiost them, ci' ba set nt 
liberty. 

XI. REPRESSIVE MEVSTJBES. 

This Congress deplores llio circmnstances that hase 
le3 to tlie passing of Act YIl of 1008 and Act XIV of 
1908, but having regard to their drastic character aud 
to the fact that a sudden emergency can alono afford 
any justification for such exceptional legislation, this 
Congress expresses its earnest hope that these enact- 
ments will have only a temporary existence In the Indian 
Statute Book. 

Xlt. lEGISLATIVB AKD AnMJNISTFATlVE 
REFORMS IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCEb 
AND DURAR, 

This Congress urges upon the Goveimnienl the neces- 
sity of 

(i) placing in regard to legislative and adininistraUvo 

matters the Province of Ilrrar on the samu 
footing as tho Provinces included in British 
India and 

(ii) establishing a Legislative Council tor tho 

combined territory of Uie Central ProMncca 
and Uevar. 

XIII. man PRICES or Foon siuprs. 

This Congress is of opinion that hating regard to 
tho high prices of food atulTa for the naatsetcial jrars 
and tho nardsliips to whieli tho middle and poorer 
Glasses are putthcreby. an en<|ulry should be instituted 
by GovorDmeiit into tho causes of such high prices with 
B viotv to Bsceitatn how far and by wJiat remedies s»(b 
causes could bo icmoved. 

XIV. EDI'CATION. 

This Congress is of opinion that tho Covernnient 
should tslco immediate steps, 

(n) to make Primary Kducalion free at onco snil 
gradually compulsory throughout tho country, 

(6) to assign larger ifums of money to Secondary and 
Higher Bducalion (special Ancaiirggcment bring given 
where necessary to educate all baelmaid classes). 

(e) to rnke adeqaata provision fo 2 - fmpart/ng Jo- 
dustrial and Technical Education in tlie different Pio- 
vinoca hating regard to local re<i’iiremcnts, and 

(<I) to give clfecinc voico to the leaders of Indian 
public opinion in shaping the policy and system of 
Education in thU country. 

In the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
for pcoplu all over the couotry to taka up oirncsUy, 
, tho question ot supplementing existing inatilntions and 
' tbo efforts of Government by organising for tbrmscitcs 
El independent system of btrrarj, scientific, technical 
’ fiidiisfrial education suited to the rondiCions of tho 
I Provinces in tJie courlrj-. 

XV. LAND TAX. 

Congress is of opinion that the pronpriHy of 
■ icultural country Ii^o India cannot be scciwd 
•It a definite limitation of the Htate demand on land 
it regrets timt Lord Ciirron in his iJind Besohition 
1!HI2 failed to i-ccognise tho necessity cfanv sach 
nutation and docliiieo to accept the miggosliona of 
bir Bichanl Ositli and other mciaoriabsts in (ho matter. 

This Congress liolds that in Proimeo* where lie 
Permanent Bettloment docs net now exist, a trasonaUe 
and deflnito limitation of the Staio demand and the intro- 
diiction of Peroianent settlement or a setliemcut for a 


period of not Jess than sixty years ore tho only tnie 
remedies for tbo grow ing impoverialimont of the agricul- 
tural population. 

This Congress erapliatically-protests againit the view 
tiiat the land revenue in India is not a tax but is in the 
nature of rent. 

XVI. 'this Congress records its sense of the great 
loss which the country lias sustained in tho death of 
I. Bsbu Kalicliaran Banerjca. II. Pandit Bisham- 
bharNaUi. III. Mr. Alfred Webb. IV. Babu BuusiW 
Singh, and V, Ilai Bahadur P. Ananda Chailu. 

xvn. MESSAQE TO FRIENDS IN ENOLANI). 

(o) That the following message be addressed If 
the Congress to Mr. A. O. Hume. 

Tliis Congress sends you its coidial greetings wid 
congratulations. Tlie reforms announced fay Lord Morfey 
aco a partial fruition of the efforts wade by tlio Con- 
gress during Iho last twenty-tbreo years and we arc 
gralifled to think tliatto you os its father and founder 
they must bo a source of great and sineero satisfaction, 
(6) Xliis Congress offers its sinecra eoiigratolst‘0'’* 
to 8ir William IVeddcrburn. Bsit. on his recent recovery 
from a serious illness and takes this opportunityto gu* 
expression to its deep gralitudo for the unlisgpng 
and devotion and tho love’ patience and sinclencai of 
purpose with which bo has Joboured for the Inaiaa 
cause during the last twenty years and which has faff" 
largely toslrumenlol in scfurmg for Congress ’ views ai«i • 
representations tho favourable consideration whiclithey 
lioAO received in England. 

(f) 'This Congress desires, to conscy to IbemcmWri 
of tPio Britixii Committee its grateful thanko for lliff 
disinterested and strenuous seniees in the CfliiNO « 
India’s political advancement. 

XVni. TIIE ALL-INDIA COXCTtESS COMMITTEE. 

The following gentlemen oro appointed ‘members ci 
the All— India Congress Commiltio.— (/.fsf oiafffed). 

XIX- Ihc Congress aeeoids its most hearty thsfiki 
for the hospitality with wliieh the Iteerjition CominittM 
Ins received ll'O delegates and the pcifcetlon of tH 
arningcmcnts wide for tlicir comfort during their »t*y 
III Madras. 1 ho Congress also thanks tbo Captain, I.ieut*' 
nanU and Sfembers of tho CongrcKS Coips for Ih® 
trouble they have taken in looking after (lie eomfort" 
of the deiegati'S und in lieing very diligent iu pf*" 
fcrrhg order ihrocighout the bession, . 

XX, Tliat Mr. D. Ik Wacha, and lliO lion. Mr. H’i* 
Al»ji Kiiare !« appointed Gcticrfll KecretaiifS for the 
ensuing year. 

XXI. The Congress resolves that the next Congro*' 
assemble at J>Blioro. 

THE INDIAM NATIONAL CONORESS.-^” 
account of its origin and growth. Pull text ofslM^'" 
Presidential AddrcsBcs. I’eprint t.f all tlic Corgr**' 
RcMlutlons. Exlraeti from atl the IVeleome Ad^rf**- 
NoUble CUerancea on the Movement. Portraits of 
Corgrtss Preridenta. Cloth Bound. Over r*P' 
Crown fivo its. 3. To tflgcriltra of the 
A’eriejf,” Its.“2-8. 

C. A. NATESAN A CO.. ESPLANAHE, MADBA^ 
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QUESTIOXS OF ISirORTAXOE. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE 

Social Gonference, Madras, Dec. 1908 

I. That thii Conference notes ^vith appreciation tho 
efforts made bj Ooverement, Missionarj and (ndiccnnua 
sgoncics to Spread education ainon;; Indian women and 
nrges tlio desirability of all members of tho Indian 
eommanlty co-opcraling with tho Kdneational agencies 
by mahiog it a rule to send their children to schools 
where they exist or by otherwise proridiog for their 
elementary and higher education in their homes. In this 
connection, the Conference regrets to note tliat the new 
Grant in-Aid Rules for tho Madras Presideney are aurh 
aa to lessen theeontributians from Goaernment and to 
cripple the resources of the Managertiof Girls'Schoola. 

II. That this Conference regards with satisfaction tho 
growing feeling in farour of foreign trasel and tho 
re-admiision of forcign-trarellcd persons into UiCtr 
respcctiTe castes andinasmueh as tho interests of national 
efficiency and the material prosperity of the country, the 
need for orer-sca trareis to foreign countries is beccming 
more and more imperative, tins Conference is of opinion 
that no'obstaetes ahonld be placed in the way of the ro- 
admission to the community of persons rctureiog from 
each traeels. 

IIL With a view to afford facilities for the school 
eilacation of girts to a later age than non, to arrest the 
growing physical deterioration of the race and to mini* 
mise the chances of early widowhood, it is desirable that 
tho foouder and more aothonutiro praetieeof {>oat* 
puberty tnarriages should bo adopted ; in places, however, 
where pnbllo opinion is not ripe (or this change, th.at the 
marriageabto age of girls bo raised as an initial step to 
at least twel re and that of bo)s to at least eighteen and 
that earnest attempts be mado to tehisve this resolt 

IV. This Confereoee regrets that in tho matter of 
the nnion of siib.castes by Intcrnistriagos very Uttlo 
progress has been tnado and earnestly eihorts all the 
leaden of tho communities to do all they can towards 
bringing about this most useful and neccsKavy reform. 

V. ThisConferenceinvitcBallcommuntticH coocerned 
to give their earnest endeavours to save Hindu widows 
from the customary disfigurement, to ameliorato their 
condition by providing them with educational facilities 
and Widows' ilomcsaftcrthc model of Prolessor Karve's 
so that (hey may become better ({ualiffcd than now to 
be sisters of merry and useful and respected members of 
Society and also by placing no obstacles in the way of 
their wrnarriage 

VI. With a view to promote social and national 
cfSeicncy, the Conference nrgea tho desirability of a 
gradual relavation of the rigid rules of caste. 

' ^VII. The Conference while noting with satisfaetion 
tho efforts made in the direction of elevating the depres* 
aed classes in noinbvy, Poona, and in Uangatoro bjr 
ilr. Rangarau, and in Nfodras by the Tlicosophical 
Society, urges tho nemi of tho Indian romnuinily doing 
itsduty by the deptessed classes by openingmore schools 
for them, by creating apublie feeling against tho grossly 
rinfairnotlon of regaiilmgthem as untouchable and hj 
making, in other ways, earnest attempts to belter their 
position in Society. 

Vni. (<v) Tho Conference nrges tho necessity of 
I maintaining Uic ancient ideal of total abstinence from 
using intoiicalmgdnnfcs and drugs and urge* on Ow 
Government, the beads of different Religions and tho 


Social Rc/orni Associations, the doty of doing tJjcir 
otmost to eticck the grievous evil of intempernnco in 
our midst. 

(ft) TJic Confcrrnco »ofrs ujth safisfseticii that ft 
higher standsrd of aoeisl purity is getting recognised 
■nd tliat the anti-nsutch movement is growing in popular 
favour all over the country and it would iniprrss on all 
members of Ilcform Associations and friends of progress 
Uie importanec of enlisting further aiipjiort in this 

IX. Tho conference urges that if tlioso who liavo 
changed their faith desire from oonvietioii re^admis^ion 
into their old faith, tho iesders of different communities 
should taho steps to facilitate such re-admission. 

X. TheConfercnce gives its most emphatic support 
to the amendments in tiie hw proposed hy Dr. Rash 
llebsriGhoso respecting tho administration of Religious 
Endowments end would urge on the Government tho 
desirability of adopting them. 

XI. Hie Conferento cortlially supports tho movement 
staiteil to better tile condition of unprotected eliMdreii 
in general and appreciates pnrticiilnrly tins ogitslion 
started to protect girls and young women fiom being 
dedicated to temples. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE 

Tentjierance Canference, Madras, Dec. 1908. 

I 1/vcvi.Optiov »np Abvisonv CovrvtiTiuB. 

(rt) That this Conference notice* wiUi grave concern 
tho continuous increase m thcconsiimption of intoxicants 
in India and urgM that the Government will be pleased 
tointroducolocal option as the only cffeelivo mean* of 
putting down tho dnnk evil. 

(h) Tho Conference further urges an extension of tho 

E owers ofthe .Advisory CommiUees recently establislied 
I Municipal areas and a fuller recognition of tho 
pnncinio of non-official representation of theso bodies. 
II Bn-ORMS IN TI16 RXC18T5 AbVlIVISTRVTlOS. 
Tliat this Coofereuw urges tho adoption offhe follow- 
log nieavurea as calculated to improve Ihendiniiifstrntion 
of tho Excise Deportment from the point of view of tho 
welfare of (lie people:— 

(1) An iiujuiry into tho working ofthe Auction system 
for Uvo disposal of licenses ; 

(2) Separsttoo of tho iieenvmg from the Exooutivo 

function ; 

0) Bupproasion of tho sale of opium and oilier drugs 
npon lines similar to those non being followed 
in Ccvlonj 

(4) A Material reduotion in the existing number of 
shops 

in. Pomir HoniEs .vm* tiik Ditisic Ilvir. 

Tliat Uvia Cohfereneo urges Indian public bodies 
tueh as BcligiousnnU Caste Associations, Sooi-il Jlefomi 
Asaoeiations, Educational bodies etc,, to bestow adenuato 
and increasing attention on tha social evil of tho 
consumption of intoxicants and to tnko all steps wbieh 
mftv ho within tiiesr province to, put it down. 

IV, That the Pi evident do submit ResolutionH I A II 
of thia’Confcrcnec to lUn Supreme and tlio Provineist 
Governments. ‘n'l.vi 

J«ot General Scerctarfos 'of the AfJ-fndia Tnc » 
Conforeneo for the year lOOn. Teinperaiieo 
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■JuCtustrial aii& Commercial Section. 
Credit Institutions in theMadrasPresidency 

BY R RAMACIIANDUA UAO, ESQ., 

Hegistrar o/Co-opfrative Credit SoektieB, Jlfadrai.* 

1 r;«?tfrtinar»/.— There fiie several credit in- 
fititutiona in Southern India too well-known there 
to require description to residents therein. They 
servo very useful purposes and deserve to be better 
known; so, at this gathering of persons from 
several parts of India, I propose to give below their 
aslient features of working Full information 
18 available in printed books, the chief of which is 
Sir Fred.>rick Nicholson’s .dffricn^tnrrtf . 

and this piper protends to no originality m des- 
cription or opinions. 

2. A’idAt. — In the usual typo of Nidh*. some 
persons join togetlier «nd form a joint stock com- 
pany; R managing boanl is appointed nn<i admits 
member*. Each member pays one rupee pvr 
mensem on each share and agrees to pay for a 
miniber of inoiith8~24 or 45 or 84— on the con- 
clusiun of the period of which he is p»iid fU. 25-8 
or fiO or 100 m the cn«e may bv. The membein 
ore allowed to tiorrow on suitable Mcutily, The 
advantrtge.s are (1) encouragement of aasings by 
the compulsory {Myinenla of small Rums ; (2) easy 
loans to the lower middle claw to wbmh esjiecially 
the timely securing of an e.asy loan is a matter 
of con«iderable consequenca. It is onsuited to 
the n^ricuUurists who cannot make t-egnlar pay- 
ments every month. In practical avorVing there 
are further disadvanUig'-s. (1) The Nidhis are 
unable to meet nil loan applications for want of 
funds as the share subscriptions are low and d.po- 
sits aro net nllnicteil ; (2) in ♦he older Nidhis.the 
share money is fo heavy that it cannot be irnnio- 
diately K-nt out and lies as dead capital ; (3) the 
momberi rvaide over a wide arc* and the valuation 

• rarer suhJi.iUed to Uie lodastrial Conference h.eH 
at Madras in I>eccmbcr Itsr?. 


of the fiecul ity is always n matter of dilGciilty and 
is sometimes fraudulent; (4) owing to the wide 
urea of residence, the members have not a sufllcient 
bond of interest to effectively .watch the directors 
and take an active interest in their appointment; 
(5) no unreasonable portion of the profits is diver- 
ted towanU directors' fees ; (C) the penalties for 
irregulir and late payments of the monthly sub- 
sciiptions are very heavy ; (7) tlio audit is some- 
times imperfect. So long, however, ns the board 
consists of honest and industrious gontlemcD, 
the Kidhi woi ks well ; but n hen the rninagement 
detciiorate«, the Nidhi is riiiued. It is not easy 
to develop the Nidhi much further on its piewnl 
lines, the only snggi-sticn I can nnku is loanggest, 
in vi«-w of the largo sums of money depositoil by 
A (ohfiding piihlie, legislithm foi comptilsoty 
eslcmal ondit for which the muie ics|'rclable 
MMieties are piep.ued to pay. 

3 ('All .l#j>ei’(T(i5ns.— A definite niimUr of 
men unite to suhsoiibe perimliiivllyo certulii suw 
each. Th« sum is given each period to eacli of tl‘« 
s-jl>i«cril»en» by rotation, Iheihoici* Wing 
in eeveial ways— (1) by pure l»k where tlie esrlkf 
lot dmweis reap undue advanbige over llie others, 
or (2) hy lot but tlie lot drawer is fined a terialc 
ninoiint, the amounts held owr Ix-ing distrihulel 
at the «'nd, or {3) by miction where a eCit cf 
Dutch auction is held as to who will telco lhe!ca*t 
O'- compenJuvlion for the total sum. In partial 
imsIiGcation, e system oblaiim wIimp the »ul*crib' 
0*1 sums are incrensryl nl eveiy period. TherhiW 
are g'wvl siviuga banka hut fiom their vriy 
■■atiiic, their erope is hniitc<l The jienaltief' f"’’’ 
irregul *r piyineiit me eevei e. It* chi'-f drfect •• 
lUiuMCuiity. Tlie chit i» «a>ini.lcnce<l hy a i-erac*' 

who wants money and wlu> takes the first or tlr 

second lit. Uiilc’W the association h 
no tuemt*e» has any light of action 
other an 1 the sncpewi of the chit entirely deperil* 
on the ho-u-rty and mean* of the organirer, 
ponltton and character apj th# eouitaw of 
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tion tor thn incmbsi^ to sulecrib^. Consequently, 
03 a genPRil uistiurueut of creJi't the chit fails 
and <nn only sei ve s-pLci.d pewons under sptcinl 
circumstances. 

4. Provii!er>t ^iif-ds.—A ci>iup.u)y isjegisleicd 
and members are admitted. E »ch member eontii- 
batea periodically, aiy a rupee a moiitb. Attlio 
end bt oacb yeai tlie number ut nioiri.rges (oi 
deatbs or otlirr evunU for rvliidi tbe company is 
register^}) is Cilciil.ited and tbe annurl ineoine 
with some dediicliues divided. At the owtstt, 
laemlrers me likely to secure nmounts feveral- 
hundiedfold tlwir money paid, ond floik in likv 
blieep but in tha lung run they cuuld ob- 
viously, get even wh-tt they hail sub^nbed. Rut 
the rules provide a considevablo reinunerution lot 
the director itnd the boeiety h genenrily wound 
up in the thiid orfouith year of its esUtencu 
In general, the fund wotks as a bwmdle. tnoial if 
not legal, inasinneh ns the people aieinduced to 
join in the erroneous hope cf deiiviug benefits in 
excess of their contHlutiou. It is quite po^ible 
that if correct actuarial bibles ni-e piepaied and if 
the dUtribution is proportioned to the subset iption, 
the fund need nut necessiiily be afailuie; but 
expert knowlctlge is w-anting and the evolution of 
a system of insnntnce likely to be popnlar with 
the rural villages is yet a problem of the future. 

5. Co-opfratice Oedil Socieliet. — Tho usual 
type of a rur.%1 society in the Fresitlency follows 
in the mniu, the tUiifTeisen Society of Euiope. 
Tbs spfvathos sr& evfiSaed to h sata}}, tvfj siuaU 
area. The members individually and inn body 
pledge their unlimited liability for the Cbtnmon 
debts. The managing body is elected by the 
general body of the msmbeta. In tbcir own 
interests, this body is very csieful in Sitnetioring 
loans and watching that the borrower does not 
waste his .«latiis to such an extent as to render 
recovery difficnlt or doubtful. Tho etlucativo 
influence of a society is marvellous So far as this 
Presidency is concerned, the cateful initixlioD of 


the societies hitherto organised, has sufficed to 
attract private capital for working. But the very 
constitution .of a society creates limitations. 
(1) Tl.omoie well-to-do people hesitoto to emol 
themselves as ineinbets; (2) the luembeis do not 
always re.vlise how to watch and influence the con- 
duct of the committee ; (Sj if the leading men 
are money-lendeis, the scope of operation gets 
narrowed ; (4) loins Aic small and cannot s.atiafy 
all needs; (5) the woik U unsuited to uiban areas; 
(6) the society does not ne'-essarily inculcate thiift. 
ffowevei, with *he spread of education and the 
formation of tinioKB cap.tble of dealing with large 
cipitaK scveial of these limitations will dis.appear 
in conise of time. Several ry-opor.itivc credit 
siKictivs run Nnlhis and chit n>-sociatiunb, and 
the members of the litter me nece'-s.irily roembers 
of tho society, thus obviating tisks; but as the 
are.vof opemtions is small, the tranS'ictions are 
limited. 

6. To Slim up —A Nidhi U a vtry good insti- 
tution for thiift, and when weii-inanagsd, will 
woik well ; but when riwing to growth or In* 
difletence, the management falls in ha 1 hands, it 
IS ruined ; in the nature uf working it has re.ich- 
cd tt-a highfst possibilities. Chit associations 
attract Uirough the appeal, slight though it be, to 
the gambling instinct of m.m, but with the growth 
of sounder and e.asier credit, aro bound to dis- 
appear. Piovidenl funds on the present lines will 
disappear with the spread of oo-opemfion and with 
ificFeaseii acthilies of hisanoceBOiteties, and with 
a knowledge on the part of the general public of 
its present methods of work. The credit institu- 
tion of tho future is the co-operative credit society, 
but only time can solve if it can all along attract 
enough capital and if it car. be developed to deal 
with large icdividuid loans ; and what is at present 
required is difl‘ii«iofi of knowletjgo of its methods 
of woik and lonsidemblo help from the non- 
official public in suaiting societies throughout the 
length and tho breadth of the TrcsideJicy. 
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The Fourth Indian Industrial Conference. 

The following ia tha full tfst of the llesoUitiops 
passed at the bidustrial Confeience held in Madias 
in December 1908. 

1.— DKPABT^IE^Ta or IKUUSTRY. 

(a) That this Conference is of opi»»ion that there 
ihouia bo in every piovincc of Indiaa Departiwent 

of Industry under a Direetoi of Xndustiies to deal w»U» 
industrial questions and to bo in chargeof technical and 

commercial education ns uell ns industrial instruetioo; 
and that there should be tin Advisory Board of yualificd 
persons, not le ss than oiic-half of whom should ho non- 
offieiol Indians who should be ccnaultod o« ail matters 
of ImportfincG ; 

(f>) Th.at the functions of tins Depsrtmool should 
include (1) the supply of sdvico m regard to new 
industries, (2) the introdaotion of new or mipiotcd 
inotliods and processes, (3) tho carrying nut of in- 
vestlgiitions tind experiments, (Ij the development of 
eoleeted Industries, and ('0 tlio organization of industrial 
and comiucrclnl exhibitions ; 

(f) That tbei c should be An indiiktnul museum and a 
• bureau of information under the Dcpnitment of Industry 
for supply of infermalion to the putihe on industrial 
and eomoicreial matters. 

II.— TrcnjficAt and Iaucstriac Eoccation. 

That this Confereneo rc-afTmes tho Ileaolutions of the 
previous Ceufcrcnccs on Technical and Indnstrial Edu- 
cation, and urges (1) that the Victoria Jubilee Tcclmicel 
Institute, Uombny, eud tfie Collcgo of Science, Poona, 
bo enlarged so that tliey maj bctucen them supply for 
tho Pifsidency of Ilorabay tochnologicsl instmetion in 
all the hranrhes of inechaiiical and chemical industries, 
(2) tliAt tho UoTonnicnt of India may sanction the 
proposal of the Goveriiment'of Bengal fo add classee 
in Indnstrial Chemistry to the Sibpur Engiuming 
College; (3) that tho tiovcrnuient of Madras will 1 m! 
plMscd to give cfTcct to the recoromcnilstion of tlie 
OoUoamund Industrial Confereneo that the Stadrus 
C-olIego of Engineering should be expanded into an 
liistUulo of Tccl.nologv (A) that tlio Secretary of State 
tuiglit accord cailv K.aiiction to the proposal of the 
tioveriiincnt of the United I?rovin»'t's tfist a College 
of Tichnology should bo opeiitd at Cannporo ; and ('►) 
that similar institutions should lie rrtahlisbod in the 
Punjab, Burma and Ibistern Bengal and Assam. 


III. (a) That in the opinion oftJiis Conference tie 
lime lias eonie for tlio Indian Universities to create 
Faeuitics of Coinmereo and institute Degrees in Com- 
merco, and to affiliate Commercial Colleges that will 
prepare candidates for University Degrees in Commerce ; 

(6) Tliftt theie should be establislicd one College cl 
Commerce at each provincial capital and that it ahoiiM 
include provision for the training of teachers for Coni- 
Dicrcial Schools in the mofussil. 

IV. Tliat this Conference again invites tho attention 
of the Supreme and tho Provincial Oovcrnnients to the 
urgent need for Agricultural Danhs both to assist co- 
operative credit societies and, in cases where co-opero- 
tiva credit societies cannot or iviti not serve, to advance 
loans directly to agiiculturists on easy tcrnii>, and 
urges tlicm to take early action in the dcsiicd direction 
in conjunction with Indian CApitalists who, tho Confer- 
ence foots conildent, would be ready to co-operate with 
Government in an) such scheme, 

V.— Cotton Excise Di'ty. 

Tliatthis Conference records its emphatio protect 
against tho continuaiico of the exciao duty on Indisu 
mill-made cloth as an unjust and unnecessary Impest 
and urges (hat it should bo removed without delay. 

VI.— Railway Rates on Goons. 

That this Conference calls tho attention of tlm 
OoTcrouent to the prcvailiog complaints about cxistmS 
rsifway rates, Aiid aaggests that an enquiry shouM be 
instituted into Uicir cfTect on indigenous Industries, 
especially in their competition with imported goods 
and further submits that the rates should be reduced 
where U'eirclfectmay bo proved to be injurious. 

vn — Mi.mno, Wbavino. and Kuoak Industrie-’ 

That while eipressing its •atisfaclion at Uio steady 
|>rogtcns of the Swadeshi movement, this Conference, 
coneorring witli tJie last Conference, ealls tbeparticuUr 
Attention of capitalists And the general public to the 
neec-itity uf developing tlm Mioing, Weaving and BugW 
industrica, and urges the formation of Joint Btoct 
Companies for working mines and erecting mill* 
factories. 

Vin.-OrncE-BCAitEj.H and Funds vok 
Till! VEAR lllO!l. 

ThalUiis Conference re-appoiiits Ibio Bahadur lb N- 
Mudfiotbar at CcremI feocrcUry onif Jfr. C. 
Chintamani as Asst. Secretary, and spi-snlf to 
pubbe for A sum of Its. A, 000 for meeting the 
for the next 12monUis. 
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Machinery in India- 

To the Time} Engineering Supplement on the 
0th Mr. Percy P. Martin, f.k.os., contributes 
an article on “British Machinery in India,” of 
nrhich the following is the opening piragieph : — 
Upon the face of them, the Bgures of espoitand 
import values between India and the Mother 
Country look imposing— namely (roughly), Rome 
£56,000,000 of the foicaer and £43,000,000 of 
the latter. But, as everything in this world is 
good or bail by comparison, so when we come to 
took more closely at the trade statistics of such 
countries as the United States of America, aif 
Germany, and even of Franco and SwiUeiland, 
wo see that they are slowly hut surely inciTasing 
their trade rcl itions with India, insidioiuly creep- 
ing in here and there, displacing British goods by 
substituting those of their own manufacture, and 
eultireting trade reistlons with oar customers 
which must inevitably result in our being one 
day — not, aUs I so very far distant, either — being 
left out in the (old. At the present juoctuie of 
affairs, and Av.%iling themselves (as, of course, 
they are entitled to do) of our unfiiendiy relations 
with the vast Hindu population of India, these 
ever alert and frequently unscrupulous trade rivals 
find an unusually fine opportunity for supplant- 
ing us and I regret tu say that not a solitary 
finger, either official or individual, is being raised 
to ward off the blow impending or to defend the 
threatened citadel of our precious Indian tinde. 

Imports of Sugar. 

There has been a reroaikable increase this 
year ("ays the “ Pioneei ”) in the ioipoits cf 
sugar fiom Austria-Hungary into India. For tbe 
eight months which ended on Nevember 30, the 
quantity receiied was 51,700 tons as against 
21,000 tons in the simil.ir period of 1007. Java has 
sentsligbtly more sugar Co India, but the imports 
from Mauritius have declined by 7,700 tons. 
France and Gemauy ha^e prsctically dropped 
out of the couipetitioo^and Ru<si.ia imports bare 
been very small. 


Industrial Education. 

A deputation from the Eveeutive Committeoof 
the Association for the Advancement of the 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians 


Waited on theLieuten.ant'Gorcrnor of Bsngul on 
the 19th December, and presented an Address o 
welcome. Sii Edward Baker, after oxpiessing his 
pleasure at meeting so infiuential a deputation and 
thanking them for their weh-ume, said ; — 

There are two pieces of advice which I will ven- 
ture to offer. The first is always to be on your 
guaidagninst the d.inger of dissipstirgyour ener- 
gies by spreading them over too laigc afield. The 
second remark I desire to make is this, bear in mind, 
a very wise observation once made by Mr. J. E. 
O'Conor that the best hope for the development of 
Indian industries is to be found in following the 
line of least resistance. In other woida, seek to 
supply an es>.<ting demand, latber than to create 
entirely new wants in the hope of AUppIying them. 
Theie are numbers of things which are iu every 
day use among tho masses of the population and 
which India does not yet produce for herself, 
though shs is capable of doing so. Let us endea- 
vour to train our young men so that they may be 
enabled to supply these. If we do this first, there 
will be already a demand for what we can turn out 


and we sball not 
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and the deferring of hope which must attend all 
efforts to create foreign wants and introduce exo- 
tic indostries. From your report I am glad to 
le-arii that agriculture, the premier industry of In- 
dia, is nrgieciri iisd that you in hand 
n settlement at Deoghar with an available area of 
no less than 45,000 bigiins of land. I am informed 
that the site is an excellent one, but I hear that 
the scheme so far as it has gone is not altogether 
on a business-like footing. If that i.s the case I 
imagine you cannot do belter than turn for gui- 
dance and advice to your colleague, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton whose active inteirst in Indim ngricul - 
tun » w,ll known »nd to whom Indi., owes so deeo 
. aebl of ent.lude foe the (m„, Isho,,,. knowled- 
g. peijonsl generosity , tick he h.s deeoted 
to the subject. c»iieu 
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Construction of Oil Mills in India • 

BY * 

llAO BAHADUR D. V. BIUOAVAT. 
ifatiagin;; Director, Shri Luhshmi Oil J/iW, Akt^a 

Atp.ige '25 of the Report of the Second In- 
dustiial Confeience, held at Calcutfa in 11»06, 
there is a tabular statement which bhows that 
whereas in 1895 theio were in India IGit Oil 
Mills " carried on iiiaiiily by ste.im,” th.at number 
fell to 112 in 1904, at the end of nineyeaiB. 
I have DO n.eaiia to find out the causes which led 
appaiently to the closing of 51 Milts in such a 
shoit period. But theie ore a few cncumstances, 
most of them epecully applicable to »ho industiy 
In question, which may explain the failuics nnd 
which intending Oil-Millers may do well to keep 
in mind. 

It must he remembered tlmt the business of an 
Oil miller who uses steam powei and carries on 
operations on a very much larger scale than 
the ordinary country teli with his wooden mil! 
find bullock power, is one which paitnkes Imgely 
of the nature of speculation. This is so because 
it is necessary for him to buy and store oil seeds 
in advance to last for several months He can- 
not. place dependence (unless his 'Jlill happens to 
be in one of the great Port towns like Bor.bay 
and Calcutta) on local merchants to supply Mm 
with oil seed as he needs them. Oil swds am 
always in much demand in foreign countries and 
are therefore being continuously di«patcbed to the 
Port towns for expoitation ; so that, itsometimw 
happens that stores of oil seeds held by mer- 
chants in the interior of the country are almost 
or quite exhiustevl. An Oil Mill whose consump- 
tion of seed is never leas than several tons per 
day c.innot, theicfore, affoni tn live from "band 
to mouth,” ie, look for its supplira to the local 
markets at all times of the re.nr It miM always 

• Taper aubraitted to the Indnstrial Conference, Madras, 
December, IWS. 


keep in sfoie a consider.ible stock of oil scedH 
A supply sufficient to last for four monllis is 
considered the mininiiiin which the miller must 
alw.iys Inve on hand. There is another con- 
sider.ition which compels the laying in of large 
stores of seeds Oil seeds are generally most che’P 
at the time of tlieir harvest. It is, llietefoif, 
obviously to the interest of the Miller to by in 
at this time ns large a stock of seeds as his meiriS 
will permit. For these reasons, it becomes neces- 
sary to purchase hrge quantities of seeds several 
months before they are oclually used and lo"? 
before the ostei't of their yisld in otlier provinces 
of tho ejiiotry as well as in foreign countries be- 
comes known It is therefore not uiiconimon 
tlmt owing to abundant harvests elsewhere priria 
fall und seeds become cheaper th.in tiiay were st 
the time of their harvest, I'lee verta, If crop* 
elsewhere are Jellciert, prices rise. All this nii'in* 
risk and iiaz n-d to the Miller. Thus the Miller h 
not oeiely a simple manufiicturer, lie i", besMas,* 
tycidator. If the money used by him In tl'® 
purchase of seeds is Ills own, his position is mci- 
puatirclyn stable one. But siiould he be Using 
borrowed money, and that at a iiigh into of io' 
tercst, bis condition is r1r\s) e one of more or lew 
insecuiity. 

1 bnve ilv'ell up to this time on the speculatn® 
nature of the Millcr'a business in rcsjiect of tb® 
raw material which he uses, but lha same con- 
bidertUons more or Je«.s apply to the pi-oducts of 
his Mill, ri; , oil and cake. I'he hittor is almc^t 
all exported to foreign countries where itcom^^ 
into competitiou with the products of other couo- 
tries. As for oil, it is almost subject to great 
fluctuations of prices. 

Thus an oil miller ii largely tho victfoi 
fortune. It may not Ik* amiss to give in this I’lsf® 
aomc idea of the quantity of aced, any linseed, 
which an oil mill of tho, smallest size, 
of bsing re.DHDerative, will consume in ono yr-nf- 
The 5 Uuloiiial Oil Mill of Mc&srs. Roao DoeP* 
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and Thompson, Hull, or thoNo. 2 Arglo-Ajoericm 
Od Mill of Messrs. Greenwood and lUllcy, l>eeds, 
is considered to be the smallest size of Jlilt whtrh 
is litely to be remunerative. Types of mills smal- 
ler than the above are known to exist in India. 
Dut I know of two cases in which eucli mills 
hsid to be closed owing to the excessive cost of 
working them Now, the 5 Colonial or the No. 2 
Anglo-American will con-mme abent 9 cwts of 
licsecd per hour. Araiiroing that the Mill works 
11 hours per day for 300 days in ihe year and 
that the price of linseed is Ra. 7 per cwt., the 
annual consumption of see*] would be 9 by 1 1 by 
300 — ^29,700 cwts. cf the value of Rs. 2,07,900.. 
or Riy, in round numbess, two )»rs of lopoes. 
Since as has been explained above, the Miller 
must have a supply on hand at all times eulUcient 
to last for four month*, the above cAlcwlstions 
mean that he must hai'e Re 50,000 )ocke<l up >n 
seed alone. 

About Rs. 30,000 to 40,000 are in addition 
locked up in stocks of oil, cake, stores and out- 
standing debts. 

The above Bgureshold good only if the mill is of 
ibe capacity of 9 cwts per hour and works for 1 1 
hours pet day. If, however, the size of the mill 
is bigger or it works day and night, as all oil milln 
ought todo, the invest men tsinaoed, oil, rake, store*, 
and outalanditigawill be propurtiimalely gi eater. 

Other causes which may account for failoree, 
are insufficient equipment in in »< hinety and plant, 
buildh'gs and stores, in this connection 1 shoaH 
suggest that a liberal maigiri of exlia power 
shcijld be allowed in calculating the lapirity of 
the boiler ard engine, when niachincry is oideiel 
for tho Mill. The esttwales fuiviishcd by the 
makers of oil machinerj, as to th« power necea- 
sary for opomtiiig it, am found, in many cases, 
to be no *.ife guides. In any ose itisalwaya 
a(lr?«able to posse's some excess of power. I know 
of two inslanccH in which though the power pur- 
chased WHS in ncconUnco with the estimaten 


fiimii-hei* V»y tho makers, it was found impossihio 
to operate the machinery with that power. Then 
again, an ample provision must be made on account 
of gadowus foi seeds, oil, and cake. Too muih 
emptmis Manet be hihl on this point, because in 
an oil mill the least exposure of tho seed or cake 
to D'oistuie and other injuiious influences will 
cause lohs. I would suggest that no new oil mill 
slioultl be fliiift witliout previously taking the 
advice of cxpei ts or men of cxper/enco as to pro- 
vi«ion of room and arrangement of the buildings. 
The proper designing of the buildings is a point 
of great esonoinic impurb'nce, for, if the design 
19 «J^/ectivf> the defects may not be merely the 
soiuvo of futuie inconvenience, but they may also 
pioduce west©, and extra and recurring expendi- 
ture. 

A third point wliicli must be well considered 
iK-foio coiistrucling a new mill has regard toils 
situation with ref'ienre to supplies of seed. Care 
must be taken that the mill is built in a place 
where Seed can always bo had in plenty. I 
know of two mills whu li had to be closed because 
tU« dislricU in which they were built did not 
produce enough seed for their sonsumption. 

Lastly, it must be lememliered that An oil press 
is not like n cotton pres-s. The manufacture of oil 
and oske is an art which is acquired after much 
experience. A new oil miller therefnia must 
expect to suffer lussea ftom inefficient and b.ad 
working in the commeneement, unless he is 
fortunatoin poMeesing oxpetb advice to guide his 
first steps. 

If the suggeatbns mado in thia jwper are kept 
ill mind, it U hoped that the chances of failure 
will be much diminiiihed. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 

By GLYN BARLOW, M.A., 

fViMcipflf, rfetorfa Coltfije, /‘al'jfiol. 
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AGRtCULTURAL SECTION. 

American Cotton. 

The first public auction of American Cotton 
grown in the Putijab Canal Colonies lias been n 
success, and the expeiiment will now go forwatd. 
The’price obtained was about 25 per cent, better 
than tlie price obtainable for Indian cotton. 

Manure 

A Calcutta paper states that the Oriental Gas 
Company, Calcutta, is turning to pi’acUcai Indian 
uses the results of the tnannrial experiments vfiU\ 
sulphate of ammonia made at the Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition. "Tlie practical experiments 
undertaken by the Exhibition autboiities to test 
the value of sulphate of ammonia and the results 
arbioved were so striking that it is a pleasure to 
us to hear that the Oriental Gas Company has 
arranged to place this commodity on the Indian 
mniket. At a time like this, when the move- 
ment for Rgricultiirnl development ia making 
strong headway, wo ahnll expect Zemindars and 
others interested in practical agHculture tosvnil 
themselves of the Company’s cnterpiise as laigely 
as may be.” 

Rice Crops- 

Extensive erperimenta carried out ip dilTerent 
parts of India and Ceylon indicate that the best 
returns from the lice crop are always obtained 
when the seed ia sown in ntirseiy lied*, and seed- 
lings transplanted to the field when about fire or 
six weeks old. This is the metboil generally 
followed in British Guiana, and trials hare also 
proved that planting carefully ssiceted aingle 
plants et one bole gives better results than are 
obtained when two or three seedlings are planted 
nt a hole. 

Demonstration Farms. 

Two new Domonstrr.tion Farms hare been open- 
ed in Bengal durinsr the past year. One of these, 
eomprising seventy acres, is at Kalimpong and 
will be worked by the St. Andrew's Colonial 


Ilomes, which is to receive Rs. 5,000 annuall; 
from Government for its maintenance. The other 
is at Frasergunge, where fifty acres have been 
handed over to the Bengal Agricultural Depart- 
tnent for a similar purpose. The land here has 
been embanked and a crop of rice has now been 
grown on it. 

Irrigation by Machinery. 

The use of •'pumping plant for rai'-ing water for 
irrigation is receiving increasing attention in In- 
dia. Notably, it has been adopted on n -consider- 
ftblo scale in Madras, where elaboiwte plant h&s 
been instaned on Divi Island, It is interesting 
to turn to what is being done in America in this 
connection, A favourite plan is for a Conipnnj 
to guarantee a supply of itatcr at a fixed charge 
for every aero and the rates work out at Ee- 
24 14 0 per acre in Louisiana and Ra. SC-i-Oin 
Aikansas, tho nverngo lift in the former rase 
being approximately 20 feet andin the latter 40 
feet. But they impose ronditlons in the United 
States which would frighten the Indian rjet 
out of his wits. In India if there fs a sligM 
failure of the crops, or a sliortage of the water 
supply, the payment for the water and even the 
land revenue charges are reduced. In Amenf* 
the water companies reserve to themselves the full 
right to supply water when and how they like, 
and if they think the cultivator is wasting it to 
cut it off without forfeitirg their claim to pay- 
ment. Many rich growers have put dovrn wells 
and instn]Ie<l their own machinery. American 
melho<ls would not l>e much use to us in India, 
but their ayatem of lifling water might well he 
stii<lie<!. We nr-j aa yet only on the threshold d 
the use nf pumping machinerv for iirigstion io 
India. By its aid we shall be aide to utilise tbs 
sabsoil water far more extensively than is no'*' ■ 
possible, and to irrigate many thousands of acres 
of goad land too high to l>ereacbc«l by the 
of the canals. 
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LITERARY, ' 

CnARLQ DABWIS. 

The UsivEtiaiTY op Cauobidob propo^ thia 
year to celebrate the centenary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin and the jubifee of the first publi- 
cation of “ The Origin of Species." It is expected 
that deleg.ates selected by Universities, Academies, 
Colleges, and learned S-acietics will arive in Cam- 
bri ‘(^0 on the 22nd June. Already some 200 dele- 
gates have been appointed to represent institutions 
from the whole world, including the following — 
SirE.'T, Candy, tbe University, Bomh-iy; Sir 
Lends Tupper, Punjib University, Lsfiore; and 
Dr. J. 0. Willis, Royal Botanic Gardens, Perade- 
niya, Ceylon. 

rOPCLAR BOOKS. 

“ The Readers’ Review," has been asking a num- 
ber of distinguished people to giv^ lists of the 
books they have read during the past year with 
mont interest and pleasure. The lists are even 
more divergent than one would anticipate, for 
them is rot a single work tvbich receives more 
than two votes. Three books tio for first place 
Lord Cromer’s " Ulodem Egj pt ’’ is given br Sir 
Williata Anson and Mrs. Humphry Ward j Mr 
Gos.«e’s " F.ither and Son " by Mr. A. O. Bensson 
and Dr. B. 0. A. Windle ; and Mr. A. E. W. 
Sfflwn's “ The Broken Road ’’ by Sir William An- 
son and the Bishop of Ijondon; Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s list contains four books, •’'The Govern- 
ment of EngUnd,” by Pi\>fessor A. Irtwrence Lo- 
well ; ** I/jlKrdy and the Reformationin Engl.and,” 
by Dr. James Oairdner; “Types of Tragic Dra- 
ma,” by Pi-ofessor 0. E Vaughan, and “ Diana 
ilallory," by Mrs. *llumphry "Ward. 5Iv. E. Y. 
Lncas is satisfied with two, Dumas’s “Memoirs'* 
and “The Life of Albert Pell,” edited by Mr. 

10 


Thomas Mackay. It is w.arthTnentioning thatalJ 
the contributors confine themselves to books pub- 
lished during the past couple of years. 

' StARK TVTAIS. 

Matk Twain has formed himself into a Corpo- 
ration under tho title of the Mark Tw.nin Compa- 
ny of New York, wph a nomiral capital of So, 000 
(ill, 000). Mark Twain is President, and his two 
daughters, together with his Secretary ,5Hs? Lyon, 
are Directors. 5fr Cteinens decided on this step 
owing to the knowledge that the copyright of his 
works would soon expire, and that strangers ins- 
tead of his own kin would reap the financial bene- 
jftf riajm dis d’Cenvry wonts (hecenHec. Syadapt- 
ing tne pUn of incorporating tho Mark Twain 
name itself as the property of a perpetual Corpo- 
ration Mr. Clemens and bis friends believe that his 
heirs will be in a position to restrain perpetually 
the publication of all of tbe Mark Twain looks not 
authorised by the Mark Twain Company, even 
after tbe 20 yenrfiist copyright and the 10 year 
secondary copyright lave expired. 

fllSIOSY OP WIB BRlTISn EUPJKi'. 

A bool: to be c.illed “The Text- Book of the 
History of the British Empire," will be published 
next fe.ason by the British League of Empire. The 
woik has been prep-aied under tho supervision of 
an editorial committee of which Professor J. B. 
Bury is chahman. The editor is Profe-snr A. F. 
Pollard, who also contributes the section on tho 
United Kingdom, and among the contributors are 
Bir Frederick Pollock, Jlr. II. W. Wilson, Dr, F. 
W. Penntfatber, 5Ir. E. 1. C.xrljle, Mr. R. "iV. 
Fraser, and Dr. A. J. Herbertsoii, 

XnE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BESOAL. 

Propo>5al3 have been made by Sir Thomas Hol- 
Und and other le.ading members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengol for de.iTgnating that body the 
Royal Society of India and g.ving it the power of 
rec^feing dulincfiou in any branch of learning 
by confetring the title of Fellow, ° 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

COilMEliCUL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

Harv.ird Univereity lias decided to open a 
speml tiTo years’ course in lianfcingnml /iriftfice, 
accounting aud auditing, insurance, indnstiial 
organisation, transportation, nommcreial law, 
economic resouices, civu) aorvirc; after examination, 
tlie University will award the degree of Mastvi in 
Business Administration. To undeigo this course 
the student should be one possessing of a, Cdlego 
Degree. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA 

According to CAinese O/union, the Chin- 

ese Government is making an-angements for the 
Sending of Chinese students to the AiDenc.an col- 
leges. It is pi-oposed that China shall send to 
AmericHn universities and cof^eges for thirt) yems 
from 1009 one hundred a je.avfor the first font 
^ears and fifty a year for the remaining twenty- 
■ ‘ years. The Board of EJnention is now con-si- 
ng what class of students to send to tlie States. 

EDUCATION IN CUZEOAT. 

Mr. Ohiaubhai Madliowlel lias given four lakhs 
of rupees in 3^ percent. Government securities to 
be applied by the Goveininent towaids tho develop- 
ment of science teaching in Ahmedab.ad, In connec- 
tion, if possible, with the proposed Cuiliiie 
Institute in Bombay. The Governor in ncknow- 
ledging the gift said: I ainceituiu it will be n 
source of the greate.st satisfaction to you to feel 
you have enabled sound science teaching to be 
given in’the important capital of Gujarnt, The 
rtsponseto my appftil foi- means to develop ecierce 
teaching in the Presidency ik fur moie generous 
than I daied to hope, and the splendid beneractioiis, 
amounting to eighteen lakhs, prove alike Iho 
large-hearted patriotism of the givers and their re- 
cognition of one of our greatest educational needs. 

MINTO I'ROFESSonSniP OF ECONOMICS. 

Mr. Mnnohnr Lai, Princip'^I, Ranchi College, 
Kapurthaln, who had been recommended by the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University for the Minto 


Professorship of Economics founded last yearcti 
tho occa.«ion of Jubilee Convocation won hislsu- 
rcls, both at the Punjab, and in Cambiidge. He 
joined Cambridge its tho Government of InifU 
Bcliolai* fiom the Punjab about a dec.\de ago nnd 
placed himself under the tutelage of that leadinA 
fliitbority on economics, Professor Marshall. He 
secured a first class in Economies nt tlie C.mib«i<ige 
Trip's and tho Secletary of State gmnted him an 
extension of the scholarship at thespeci.il lew®- 
mend.ation of Piofessor Afarsh.ill. Subsequentlj 
he won what is r“gaided ns the Blue Ribbon of 
the University in Economics, namely the Cobdeit 
Research mediil, his competitors being some will- 
known English Profcosoii*. Since last year he liR» 
,becn Univemity Lecturer on Economics in tli« 
Punjab University and Ina K’Ctures are pubfi’sf'nf 
in the Economic journal of the Harvard Univer- 
sity. He attended the Jubilee Con vocation of tia* 
Ctilcutta University as ono of the teprcceutalii'M 
of the Punj.vb University and hod been examin'''? 
in both Calcutti and Punjib for B.A. nndM.A. 
Examinations. 

KEQUISltES Of TUE BCHOOE. 

The primary lequisites nf a dccont school ore 
Bummarised in the seven piints moiitioned by 
Hr, M. E. S idler in a lecture of his before tH 
L'>ndon Fabrin Society: — 

The State should aim at (i) a reduction in thes'^ect 
the large classes in many public elementary schools, >■* 
order that tho teachers inuy be able to gire more iM'" 
redua) earo to the different pupils; (if) careful meoicu 
inspecUoa, at frequent intervals, of all school childiw 
with tho view of securing the due physical derclopm*"- 
of tho rising genemtion, parental duty in tlie 
children being ciiforeed stringently, with liberal *■“1'' 
cases ol need; {hi> generous provision of pUygroun« 
under skilful supervision to eneouragfi s healthy 
ate life to all schools; (iv) raising, at dates to bo 
Parliament, the present ago of exemption from sch^ 
attendance (with a possible reservation of the 
tori! districts), first to thirteen and then to 
years of age j (v) the abolition by statute of the iialf-h®* 
system in the textile districts ; (vi) the provision of 
cations] care for young people during the criuca! y***- 
of adolescence; (vii) the laying upon sll employers ol 
statutory obligation to enable their youngrr workpwp* 
Bp to soeenlcer? yc/irs of age, tg attend courtes of 
able instruction, provided or approved by the local 
rityof tho district, and held at a timo ordaywh-r 
would prevent those attending the cliwses from 
from overstrain of body or of mind. ' '' 
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LEGAL. 

THE JCET EToTEM IS fOASCE. 

A R-f-m in the Juiy in Franc* \\m 

w-nlly Wen eff^N-l l>y M. Rrirtn.l, Jlinitter 
if Jn4ic*, Ui" nne-tii'ie member of ibe SoewUat 
P.»rty, wbo canrie*! out this signifwnt ci-ango by 
iDini'teriii liecree or onier in '•onncil, tbua aroM* 
ing tbe cMtentation am! oppoailion wbich wonM 
have been enlaileil by feptalalloii. While hitherto 
the working claoecH were not calleil upon to wrve 
on jurua, all cjavien are now equally liable to per- 
form thia iinporranl civic fl'ity. In onler to 
enable M.» poorer meniWra if the eonimunity to 
wrvo without pecunirry Icr-a, piiyuient of juries 
haa berm InatituM. The political etgnifirance 
of this reform is s-U ovi-lenl. Whereas hitherto 
it might with Mine tikelihdoil of ju.tt.v U 
aiBierUt! that when workmen or w<isltsl j-Mirna- 
lioU were hreiight Uf-'re tho law, the mi<l<lle 
elaaa juries were apt to be lc-1 astray by class 
prejniliee, no aueh au«picior8 will ntUch to tho 
juriea now.cmptnellM, who will accurately reflect 
the opinioni of the community in iM entirety. 

The second impoibint reform Initifutea by 
M. Ilriand bmi no pilitienl aignifioance. Foimnriy 
juries were only able to give tbo Tcnlict of 
eilber •‘guilty” or "not guiUy," leaving the 
aentence entirely 'to tha ju.lge. It, however, 
frequently ccctiiw that n piiaonar is teehnically 
guilty of a Clime which may ho pimwhe.l liy long 
terms of impriisn.mcnt or even ilonth, whcii, 

1 owing to the peculiar circumstances, such aa 
[ extreme provocation, or ‘it it is a crime of 
» passion, the jury fuul it repugnant to leave him 
\ to the meicy of tlin liw, the aihlition of the. 
f wopls “under extenuating circuinslniicrs ” to 
J tho vewliet nf guilty having no legal force to 
?i compel judges to impose lenicr.l reiilencw. In 
/ conscqimm-e it very often happens that n vcnlict 
of not guilty was brought in when there wns 
(f very little ilouht of the piisonei'a guilt: nn 
^ obviously undtelrnble state of things. Ui*der 


the new leguUtions tho jury’* charge to return 
the Tenlict of guilty ot.'not guilty remains un- 
toached, but they are in addition empowered to 
confer with the judges the nature of tl e rentonco 
to b- impoaiHl. This demoemtisatiou of jurisdic- 
tion will havo tho beneficial cfTcct nf putting an 
end to tho fcandaluiis anomaly in the iliajiena.a- 
tion of justice in France, whereby *o many 
ofTcndeni went acot free and tho crime ffisitowl 
was practically unpunishable, — 77<e /nfemafionof, 
COVrULSOItT lUPLTATIOX. 

Under the striking hcarllino " Court ordera 
AmpnUlion."our eateemod contemporary, “The 
Medical Rreonl" of Kow Yoik, publishes a 
remarkable paragraph, which deserves quotation 
in ita intin-ty ; " ItecaiiMj of tho nppositimi nf his 
parentH to the npcnilion, tuirgeiu*)* of llio County 
Hospital of Chic.ago wero compelled to obtain an 
oialcr from tho Court directing tho amputation, 
of the arm of e fourteen-year-old boy recently, 
(langreno following a fracture made tho operation 
necessary, but ueillier the boy nor his pnrenbi 
would consent.” Wo should not tike to question 
tlio occiirncy of this paragraph ; but ns it stands, 
it Is n little startling to Hrillsh can), accustomed 
to a largo degree of peraonnl freedom, and 
impatient of ofllcial interference in matters afTcct- 
ing the iodividunl ss oppose.1 to tlie collective 
health. However important it may bn to secure 
obc-liciice to medical nrilcrs, it Bcema doubtful 
wbether— oven in Utopia — the enforcement of n 
surgical operation should properly cemo within tho 
juiisdietion of a ciiurt of law — “ The Hospital.” 


MORLUTB IHDIAH SPEFlCnES--CONTRXTi-— 
Jndisq IlmlKet Brssecli for ltK)7. Bowch at Atbroalb 
Tho Partition of Dcngal. laillsn Kieiin Admialstra^ 
lion Oritish liidisns in tho Trsnsvsal. The Norf for 
lleforRi. Tho Condition of India. Bococh st tha ri.it 
Bervtee Dinner. Tho llotorm Proposal*. The Forwanl 
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' HAKO 'VATEfl. 

Ilnnl water carries a aiirplns of limo particles 
’nnd these ma? be carried and deposited all tbro)»gh 
the body. They dog the porous ends of the bones 
nnd the joint becomes stiff nnd full of aches and 
pains, the articular membrane is irritated and 
‘inflamed — articular rheumatism. Tlsey ate de- 
posited along the fibres of muscles, like beads 
upon a string, the musclo ce.ases to expand and 
contract, draws and forms wrinkles in the outside 
skin. The face.s.of the peoplo who have drunk 
hard water all their lives will bo full of wrinkles 
at 50 or 35 years of age. 

OATtUO AKD ITS USES. 

Some yeaissgoifc was pointed oiittliattho taIuo 
of garlic and the firm credit it receives in Franco os 
a rotnedy for all chest complaints was great. An 
Indian correspondent of the ^Lancet' nowsUtes that 
from time Immemorial garlic has had a high reputa- 
tion in domestic medicine and also in the ancient 
systems cf the Hindu writers. It ie recommended 
by the earliest of these authorities— Shushiuta — 
for improving the voice, intellect, and complexion, 
promoting the union of fmctuied bones, an’d 
lidping to euro nearly nil the'ills that flesh Is 
heir to. It was at one time officially recognised 
in the iJritisli Pinrmacoperu, nnd bCi?/ smintafn^ 
a place in that of tho ITni'ed States. It isknnwn 
to contain a volatile oil — sulphide of nllyl — to 
which its many viitnca are nttribiilcd. An Itali- 
an physician, Hr. 0. C.avazzani, has made experi- 
ments by feeding guinea-pigs with garlic and then 
infecting them with consumption. Tho results 
went to show that the ginnea-piga treated in this 
way were to a certain extent immune to the 
dise.ose, but tho number of animals used was too 
few, we a>e told, to make it possible *o draw 
definite coDoInsions. •' ’ 


SALT ASD THE TIIEATMEST OP cnOLTKA. 

A correspondent writes to the ifadra$ J/mV;— 
The recent statement that the mortality from 
cholera has bee>' reduced in the Medical College, 
Calcutta, from GO to 30 per cent, within rei^iit 
months by the injection into the blood of a strong 
solution of salt, is of very gieat interest and value 
to India. Choleia is always rife in some quarter 
or other, nnd if the new method of treatment 
proves ns successful in general use ns in Calcutta 
the discov'ery will ho of inestimnble value. Itat 
the consensus of inedicil opinion with regard to 
this disease is that the best way to tre.at it ia that 
of prevention. In the rase of scarcely ony ot^er 
dise.ase does prevention bear so high a ratio of 
value to me'lica! ticatment. And it is well worth 
knowing on n wide sc.ale that salt has been loUDd 
in thp past to bo a raluablo piophyinctic egslnst 
cholera. Given in lihei’nl quantities in food it 
has proved on occasions when its virtues ha« 
been stringently tested to have a remarkable 
value If double or treble the usual ’quantity be 
used in the ordinary proees.ses of cooking a «n- 
siderablc nfnount of protection is mid to l»e given 
to the inmates of houses living in exactly tbs 
&taie conditions as others wiio do not observe thii 
easy way of preventing attack. 

It is of interest also to recall the treatment d 
cholera followed by the Komrns of the Sonlbetti 
Mnhratta and I^orth — Mysore country. The 
hereditary occupation of these ‘tribes i« tlie rorry- 
ing of merchandise, and especially the sate 
conveyance of salt. That they nro comparalhcl^ 
rarely attacked by cliolera, notwithstanding theif 
travels over all kinds of country, may bo due to 
other o.ausca than their rloso connection wdk 
this great convenience or necessity of human end 
sntoul life. But whew any of thwV people 
attackol with the njalady tfjrir custom Is to boil 
betel leaves in kvU and to giro the mixture to thv 
patient in large qiisotilies, and with considersbk 
aticocss. For the success of this rictlicl of treat- 
ment statistics euch o* arc required by orderly 
mindsaronotavalKble. But this also {< of consider*' 
ble interest, r.ndprob.sbly of scientific value in vie* 
of tho established fact, that by the u‘e of thw 
homely commodity in a certain way during 
months the xnortAlity in Cnlcntta ha? l>«n redur^l 
50 per cent. 
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SCIENCE. 

.SETENTH r.VTERX*lTlOXit CO.VOBESS OV * 
APPLIED CnKIIISTBT. 

Dr. Morris Travers, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, sends tlie following “ The Congress 
will be held in London between the 27th May 
and tho 2rid June under the patronage of His 
Majesty the King and HU Royal Highness tho 
IMnce of 'Wales. An Organising Oommitteo has 
been formed consisting of representatii'es of the 
Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Chemical Societj', the Institute of Chcmtstiy, 
and of other societies and institutions represent- 
ing the most important industries. The scDpe.vnd 
work of the Congress is indicated by the following 
list of OfEcers and Presidents of Sections 
Honorary Pre-sident Sii Henry Rosroe, 

LL. D., F. H. S. 

PresideDt;— Sir William Ramsay, K 0 B , F.R S. 
Honorary Joint Treasurers —Thomas Tyrer, 
Esq , and C. WIghtman Esq 
Honorary Secretary William Macoab, Esq, 
P. I. 0. 

Presidents of Sections : — 

Analytical Chemistry: — Dr. T. E. Thorpe, 
C. B., F. R. S. 

Inorganic Chemistry Dr. Ludwig Mond, 

r. R. S. 

Metallurgy, Mining, and Esplosivea: — Sir Hugh 
Bell, Bart, and Sir Andrew Nobel, Bart, 
K. C. B., F. R. S. 

Organic Chemistry : — Professor W. H. Peikin, 
F. R S , and Profe^or R MeldoD, F. R. S. 

. Industry and Chemistry of Sugar ’.—Richard 
Carton, E-sq. Starch Industry Dr. Horace T. 
Brown, F. R. S., and J. Gretton, Esq., M. P. 
Agricultural Ohemistiy ; — Lord Blytb 
llygicne, Medical and Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry, and Broamlologa : — Sir ,J. Crichton 
Bfo.vne, F. R. S., N. II. MaiUn, Esq, and 
Robert R. B.atlock, Esq., F. 1. C. 


Photographic Chemistry : — Sir W. de B. Abney 
K. C. B., F. R. S. EJectiicfi) and Physical Cbe- 
mUtty: — Sir John Brunner, 51. P. Law, Political 
Economy, and Legislation with regard to 
Chemical Industries : — Lord Alverstone. 

The offices of the Congress are nt 10, Crom- 
well Crescent, London, S. W., and full infor- 
mation can be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary Information can also bo 
obtained on application to Dr. Morris W. 
Travers, F. R. S., Director of the Indian insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore or from D. Hooper, 
F. I. C., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

A SEW FLYISQ UACDISE. 

A Belgian has Just designed a nsw type of 
aeroplane which he hopes to test next week in 
Belgium. This inventor has selected as his model 
those insects which belong to the locust or cricket 
vaiiety, and he has therefore named his machine 
the OrtAopiene, because he hopes that it wilt re- 
produce exactly the mode of flight adopted 
by the insects belonging to the oitboptera class, 
The winging will h.ave an area of six square 
metres, and motive power will be obtained through 
a 100-h.p motor, weighing only about 2001ba. 
The weight of the whole contrivaiico will not 
exceed fllOlbs. 


WDAT “ nEBEDnr ’* 5tEA^e. 

The word “ heredity is often incorrectly used 
and Its exart meaning is not coinmonly under- 
stood, according to the editorial writer in 
dm^rfetm 3/ediciiie, (Philadelphia, October). 'We 
read : 


-II scmitt poisoncu o few days afterbirth no one 
tbinka «t Iho reaulting condition aa hereditary, yet if the 
damaK* is done abortly before birth, it is a very common 
error to describe it aa an inheritanee. To bo sure, in a 
certain aeD»o we inherit erery tfaiog our parents choose to 
giro ns, whether it is monev earned after we were bom 
or an uusUble oerrous system due to their alcoholism’ 
6at the fciro fieretfify la bfofogfo and technical, referrioc 
nwely to the loose popular sense of the transmission of 
acqnirenienls. 

“Heredity never originates abnormalities. Deeene. 
rale lam, Ucs have normal ancestors, to whom somethinc 
hw happened befere or after conception to injure thi 
otfspnog. It is the opposite of heredity. This is ill„« 
trated by some investigations of the eynecolocist Pm,.!? 
«l tweaiythreo families la each of which there 
degenerate, indrm, or idiot child the snim,s .n.i • * 
^ren had been boro beforeorafter in ewh ww°"7n 
twenty-two of the instances, the cause was fnn;,i- 
imnw disease of one or both parents at or a shlrf 
iKforowneep^n; typhoid, inflnenza, icterus 
rheiimalisTn. That is, ... heredit* or 

.ndtherasultUno more an 'v,th. 

wsnJUog from cmbezzlcmrot by a 
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llErAS ON JUS DEFEAT. 

Jlr. Pryan has issued tlie following statement 
on the result of the election ; — “ It is too esily 
yet to anal) se the causes of defeat. I believe that 
the reforms we demanded will finally be accom- 
plished. If I could regard niy defeat as purely 
personal I slioiiM consider it a LIes.stng rather 
than n misfortune, for I am relieved of the res- 
ponsibilities of an ofilce that is attractive only as 
it gives opportunity to render public service. I 
shall serve ns willingly in a private c.apacity as 
in 'public office. God docs riot lek^uiie great 
things of us : lie only lequiiea that we improve 
the opportunities that are prcsenteil, and I shall 
be giad to improvo the opportunities for set-vice 
presented by private life." 

Mr. Bryan recently telegi-nphed to Mr. Taft ns 
follows: “ Please accept my congr-itulntions and 
tny best wishes for the successor )our adraiuts* 
tration," 

Mr. Taft has sent the following telegram in 
reply to Mr. Bryan's message of congratulation - 
•I thank )ou sincei-ely for your cordial and 
couiteous telegram of congratulrttion and poo<1 
wishes.” 

Un. DRYAN. 

Mr. Bryan dees not encourage the belief that 
he is an extinct volcano. JS’otwithfitanding his 
third defeat in the election for Pcesideiit of the 
Uniteil StatP.s, he said to ft Pieas representative 
PhiUdelpbia:—*' I am still in polih'ar and 
expect to be for about 20 yoais, and I shall mike 
if convenient to be present whenever and where- 
ver a man or group of men altompt to repuhlica- 
nise the Democratic pirty. Six milJion five hun- 
dred thousand voters of the Democracy endorsed 
the platform adopted at Denver. I am aatisfied 
that the great majority of them honestly believed 
in the platform, and f shill eo operate «lth them 
rather than with those who would attempt to con- 


ciliate tho spcci.il interests that defeated tb* 
Democratic party and row dominate the countiy 
through the Republican party." Jfr. Brjandecli-' 
nes to be a candid.ito again for any cflice. 

DB. CnATTZnJI. 

. Dr. P. C. Chfttterji, retired Judge of the riinjai' 
Chief Court, has been admitted as an Advocate *( 
til© Pimjab Cliief Court. This is in rerognitioo 
of tho toiveting persitior. ha held for nianyye’H 
in the legal life of his Piovince. 

sin UEnBEBT K18LEY. 

Sir Beibert Risley will remain at prfc'-enton 
special duty in the Home Depiitmert to ^ork 
out the details connected with intioductiun of 
new Council Refoims. 

HR THOMAS Holland. 

Sir Y'hom.i8 Hof/iunf, r.R.s , who /ins done 
splendid work fer India iia Director of tho Geo- 
logical Survey, proceeds on leave next August, 
piepiratory to jelircment, and it is underfctood 
thst the Mnnehester University has offered to 
the Chair of Geology vacant for him on the retire* 
meiit of Pi-ofes.''or W. Boyd Dawkins. His succes- 
sor in India Ims not yet hoen appointed. 

Malabar and its Folk 

A srsTEMATic i)i:scniPTioN or tut: social 
CUSTOMS AAVA INSTITUVJOTTS OF MALAVAR- 

BY T. K. GOPAB PAXIICKAR, B. A. 

Aecotid IJdillon. li*vU»d and Enlary*’!. ' 
Contexts: — 1. Thoughts on Mn1al»ir. 2. A 
Malatnr Nnir Tih.ivmmI. U. MBrinnakknlhayinu- 
4. Local Tiadition and SnperBlitlons. S. Th® 
UfalaLir Drama. C. The Onum F»v.f/vBl, 7. Th® 
Visliu Festival. 8. The Tiiiruvathim Fwitiv*!- 
9. FeudaliBin in Malabar. 10. Gt-ck Fri-tivid. 
at Cranganore. 11. The Keltu KHlliariflU’- 
12. Serpent Worship. 13. Sumo Depit-s^ 
Cnfts<;cs. 14. Village Life. JO. Some I’haspe 
of Religious Life. 16. The Syrian Christians of 
MaKlmr. 17. The Nuinbutiria of Mal«hflr. IP- 
Tluj^^llage Astrologers of Malabar. 19. Western 
Influences in Malabar. 

Cloth Bound. Price Be. 1'8 

O. A, NATJESAN t< CO., ESPLANADE, JfADIUS 
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THE THCISTTC COXrEBILVCE. 

Til© following resolntiona were passed hi the 
Theistic Confercpcft held at JIadms in Decerthcr, 
1909. 

I, That this Conference with great pleasnre rcengniae* 
the aini* and work of the T>eprc4<iM CIa*«ei ^Ii^ainn 
Societj of India aa 'nietaiic, anil heartily eatia on all the 
Brahmo and Pnrthana Kamajea in India to mIiotc 
aynspathy and render pceoniary help lathe Miation in 
its woHr. 

II. That the report preaenled hy Ilahn Arina*ha 
Chandra Mnziimdar, Secretary of tlio Tlieiilic Conference 
Famine Relief Committeo he adopted and publithod, and 
that tlie balance (nearly Its. Sill) l>e handA] over to the 
Ocfrcra/ Stfccchiry at tha TheiH/a CoaUreitaa, ta be 
depoaited in back aa a nueleut of a permanent “IbiitreM 
Relief Fund* and uted by the Standing Committee of 
the Theiatie Conference aa aurh oo future occaaiona. 

HI. That this Cooforenee rceordt ita d«p lenae of 
grateful appreciation for the noble and •clf-aaertflciog 
aerrlee done to the aulTering humanity aa well a« to the 
Thetatic Church of India, by Cahu Arinaaha Chandra 
lloznmdar at Secretary of the Famine Relief Committee. 
' IV. That thethreoreaolutiontreljlingto ()>Drahi»o 
Marriage Act, (2) Maintenance of a regiater of birtha, 
deaUit and marriage*, of Tliciatt, and (3) the ■upply of 
h copy of the poblieatlona of tho ranoui Samaje* to the 
Oenctal 8ecrctary>-whieh were paaaed by t^e 
Conference of 1907 bo ro-affireted. 

V. That thi* Conference undertake* to raiio Ra 300 
for 1009 and ptaeo It at the di*po«al of tho Ceecial 
Secretary to carry out tlie iletcliition of the Conference 
and auUieriee* Mr. Muzumdar, the Fr«*tdcnt of the 
Conference to collect the aamefrom dilferent Samaje*. 

VI. That IhU Conference while appreciating tho 
good work carried on by tlie Fiutal Mituon of Bombay, 
Calcutta. Madra*, I,ahore and Allahabad rcquetl* the 
rarioa* Serretarie* to form a Theiatle Foatat Mi*«ion 
Union for atrengthening their hand* and extending 
the work of distribution. 

VII. That this Coiifereneo rveorJi ita deepeenaoof 
gratitude to the Rajah of Fittapur for hi* gcneroue 
donation of Ra. ■’iOi) toward* expen»e* of this aeasion of 
the Conference aa well a* for the euhstantial aympathy 
hohaaahown to the cause of Theiam. 

VXff. That tie following gentlemen bo elected 
member* of the Standing Committee of the AlMndia 
Theistic Conference. 

Babti Arlnaaha Chandra Muzumdar, I.ahore, Rabu 
Ilemchandra Sarkar, Calcutta, Baba Pramalhatal Ben, 
Calcutta, Jfr. V. Oorindan, Sfodraa, 3Ir. V. R. Shiude, 
(General Secretary) Bombay. 

A BCUGIOCS CO'lVEXTlOS. 

It h#* been proposed tint there should he a 
Convention ter the elucidation of Uio- doilrines of 
tho diHerent religions followed by the dllTerent 
sections of the Indian Oommunity. To give effect 


to til© above proposal, a Committee consisting of 
the following gentlemen Inve been formed : — 

Sj. Rsmda Cl'*Mn Mitra, (Uto Puisne Judge, 
High Court), Preeident ; Hajsh Pe.iry }fohan 
Mukberjee, 0, S. I ; Sj. S.ityendrs Xntb Tagore, 
0.8; R.D. Mehta, Esqr., C.l.E; Ilni Xnrendra 
Natit Son flafaadur; BubuMithnnij RslmdurSing; 
Jlai B-tjendra Chotidrn Sistn Jlthadiir, M. A 
Matiam-ttiop><idhyaya SitiA Chandra Itidynld’usan, 
M.A , Ph D : Moiilri Sir«j iil-Iglain Khan Ilnlia* 
rftir; Afouivi Jfirea Alidiil-Fazl ; Sj. G.ignncndra 
Nath Tagore; Sj. Abnnindm Nath Tugore; Rev. 
n O. Saikar; Mnhaathnhir Oanahnkar ; Pur- 
naorfa - Milrau ; SJ. Pftanno'f ha/l Aff/irmtlh ; 
Swami Suddhanitridn ; Sj Chnroo Cliandra Rose; 
Dr. J. N. KaiijiW, M II; Sj. Bhupendrti Kumar 
Bo*e, M. A- B. L SemUry; Sj. Kiinmd Bondhti 
Sen. ♦ 

Tlieoea on the following amongst other religions 
and the different aects thereof « ill ho read at the 
Convention. 

l.lUndoiam : — Buddhism, Ja{na{am,BhaktaiRmi 
VnishfiaTisin,Si»ivaism, Sikhism, Brahmolsm, Arj'a 
Simaj, Thnooephy. 2. Christianity, 3 Islamism, 
4. ZoroAatriai)ism. 5. Judnisni. 

Til© Committee think it desimhle that each 
religious Community shouhl elect its own reproeen* 
tative to elucidate its doctrines at the Convention, 

Oentlemcn desiring tor&ad theses nro requested 
to commiiiiical© ivitb the Secretary at 85, Grey 
Street, Cilcutta. 

Eveiy thesis Rlinutd contain elucidation of the 
piincipleaof the religion or religlou* sect dealt 
with by it and state iU peculiar features distingu. 
lahirg it flow other relignn* and other rcligioug 
eccia, but it ahoiild not contiin any attack, direct 
or indirect, on any sect or religion. No paper 
should take more than half an hour to rend. 

Every effort will be made to hold the Conven- 
tion \iy the end of list week of January. Th© 
prciiM deto will he announced on or about the 
)2th instant. 
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** POLITICAL. ■ felt to bo the work of mcked men. To 'fMan 

ant killed before' his eyes was like sscriScbg’ 
a white elephant heforo a Brahmin.” And to 
THE rAHTlTiQN OF BENGAL. think that the Persian people do not appear to 

In a letter to tho Times, Mr. I. Arathoon, a appreciate this pious potentate ! Ingratitude, ttj 
senior member of the Cnlcattn, North-West Pro- name is Democracy Pall Mall Garotte.” - ■ 
Vinces and Oudh B.ira, has expressed his con- British colonies. ' 

currence in the opinion exprc.ssed by Ix>rd Lord planket, Goverum of NewZealand.spe^i '. 

MacDonnell in the recent deb.ate in the House ^ piizo distribution at Wellingtoo, 

of Lords that the p.irtitiou of Bengal was the refw red to the lack of interest which the Ootoniff 

greatest blunder since the time of Clive. He India. Those parts of the Empire tthirf 

says he has been pmetising at the Bar for neatly self-governing weie, he thought, insuS 

half a century and has mi.xed with all cUeses of consido.ed by the self-governing Colonk. 

English and Indian society and has said to bund- ggriously discussed whethe' 

reds of pereons who have asked his oph.lon that ^ Colojiial point of view, was not ri' 

the main cause of unrest in India is the p.srtition ^ Personally, he thouglit there 

of Bengal. He considers that Bengal c.ui easily nothing more magnificent ebout the Empire ills'* 
be msde a Governorship like Madras and Bom- Britishnile in India. Some of the talk about th* 

bay, and why that is not done is incomprehen- present state of affairs was perft-ct nonsense. , , 

Bible to him. akti-asiatic ueasukes. 

THE SDAU AND HIS SUBJECTS. jj, KoosevcU in Conversation with a fri""!*. 

By a natural association of ideas, and events chanicteiised the nntl-iVsiatic muasurcs inlroJuccl 
the levival of the Turkish Parliament into the Onlifornian L<*giblatuie ns a piecsof 

has had a stiniulaling effect upon Uie iniquity. These mensures oxcli"!* 

Nationalist party in Persia, who are strai- j^p^ne^ from the public schools, provide for the 

nlng every nerve to throw off the yoke gpg„,g,ii(,n of Ohincso and Japanese and impo** 

of the Shah’s despotic » camaiilU.” and to other restriction. ^ ' 

restore' the • *' Svered National Assembly. siorley’s beforus. m. ' 

According to that vivacious observer of Peraiin J\ MrfJ, V. Rees, in a letter to the Ttmes, dec- 
events, the “Times ” coi respondent at Teheran, lares that the charge brought against liim'vlf and 

it seems by no me ins unlikely that the attempt Sir Charles Elliot that tliey had been concerned io 

will be succeesiul, for the tide of Liberalism is opporing Lord Morley’s acheme of Indian reform 

gathering strength, while the Government, after wasbostless. lie Bays: — “I nm far frem oppojirJ 

a few months of niiaiule, is at the end of iUi laird Moriey’s scheme, which, if r.'forma are tO he 

resources and utterly discietlited. The Shah, intrcduceil nt present, seems to me well stilled t® 

however, like Joseph Surface in the pUy utters requirenicnts of an exceedingly difficult rito*' 

“ the noblest sentiments.” “ His sentiments,’' he tion.” 

told the audfence at a big Durbar held last month, « . a roLtncAL treatt. 

“ were those of the most God-fearing man in the ff Great Britain nnd the United States have fva' 
kingdom-. It should not bo supiosed that ho had /ched a complete sgroement^regarding the text 
not been p-ained by the recent bloodshwl in this tho Treaty for the control and divLnon of 
country. He felt extremely sorry for what he waterways on the Canadian boundary. 
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THE RENAISSAHCE IN iKQIA. 

, BY THE nEV. HEHNABIi I.BC.VE. 

^ UE term Kenai^siince is used to describe 
TJ.! the revival of letters in Europe in the 

t Yifteenth Century, aud is getvenvWy con- 
fined to the movement which manifested itself 
in the re/j/on of litemtwre and art. It m how- 
ever too big a term to he restricted to such 
narrow limits. In its wider meaning it repre- 
sents that rjnichening of the life of Europe 
which made ilpelf felt in every department of 
human thought tmd activity. During the 
Jltddle Ages Europa had lieeti sleeping, it* 
life had been stagnating. Tlie causes for the 
awakening were many and various, but the 
life once quickened manifested itself in every 
direction, Tlie men of action set forth on 
Ibe'ir voyages of discovery, and returned having 
fonnd new worlds both in the farther West and 
in the farUier IvHt. The students left the 
shores of traditional learning and returned from 
their voyage of discovery laden with the treas- 
ures of forgotten cultures. The religiom souls, 
under the same iiiHuencc of a quickened life, 
set forth on that i^en'Ious voyage in search of a 
purer faith, during which they had to eneoiin- 
ter the storms and tein\>est8 of the Iteformalion. 
The movement designated by the term Rennis- 
sance therefore must be understood ns embm- 
cing all these varied manifestUions of renewed 
•life and ^igfm^ whicii uslicred in our Modern 
Europe. The Itennbsance nnd the JJefonna- 
tion are too intimately connected for them to 
be regarded ns separate moxemenls. Jieither 
• could have accotnplUberi its true mission 
except from the help received from the other. 

The true signidcatice ofbotli these great 
movementa consists in the fact that they pro- 
duced a new intellectual nnd religious environ- 
ment adapted to the new life which waSftrug- 
pl*ng to the birth. - There was a great revival 
of interest in classical literature nnd art, but . 
, the revived, interest did not stop at the lit- 


erature and art which it studied. It found in 
its study of llie old, its inspiration for the pro- 
diicliori of the new. It made use of tlie living 
voice of the pAbt, to deliver Itself from the 
tyranny of the dead hand of the past. The 
Europe of the MhhlJe Ages w'as the bondsinio 
of the jmt ; the Renaissance and the Refer- ■ 
mation delivered her effectunlly from bondage 
by showing her that she was not the slave but 
the heiress of the past. A study of this period 
of European history is full of suggestion ns we 
contemplate a siinilnr period of ’ unrest in 
India to day, nnd recognise in tJie wovementfl, 
vaiied And diverse tbongh their manifestation 
may he, tl»e signs of Ihe birth of a Xew and 
Modern hidin. 

The Unrest’’ which is now so generally 
Bvsociated with India, but usually confined to 
the i>olitical sphere, is merely the negative' 
and superficial n«p6ct of something which jv 
iw-iitive, and much deeper nnd wider,. Tlie 
]>oIiticaI aspect i* more in evidence and 
attracts more attention, but it is by no meana 
the chief nor the most slgnifioixiU factor -in 
the movement. To understand . it aright, 
one must get below the surface, and ftudy 
it, not as an inolnled factor, but us one of the 
symptoms of a l.irgev nnd more deep-seated 
hTe-movemeiif, One of the’most fatal mis- 
takes which can be made in relereiice to it, is 
to regard it ns a dtsrnse or inahidy from which 
India is suffering, uhleh can be best trenteii 
by either opiates or more drastic surgical 
methods. Such a diagnosis is" an utterly mis-. 

- taken one, nnd tlie tre.^tmenfc based upnn^it is 
calculated to nggrnv'nte rather than allay the 
eyraptomp. That which is taking place in 
India to-<lay is nothing lees than the travail 
preceding the birth of a Xew India. What is 
needed is neither medicine nor surgery, but 
tte wnicfsofnfulJy qiwllfied midwife.' This 

both Jn<I|„ )iet«e1| nncl IndiVsiadvise„ , 
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to realise it. Good nourishinent, a' careful 
diet, gentle exercise, and the avoidance of 
all excitement, these nve the inaifl things in- 
dicated in any treatment which may be adopted. 
, To those who are watching with intelligence 
and sympathy the condition of India, there is 
as much unrest in the social and religious 
sphere as in the political. It does not atlmct 
the Same amount of pnhlic notice, but in m.nny 
respects it is a far truer indication of the leal 
'movement. The unrest in tlie social and 
religious sphere nffecls a far greater number 
than that in the political. There Is a deeper 
consciousness of dissatishiclion, though there is 
less realisation of what is needed. Alongside the 
Ty'ational Congress, there are the Indnstrinl, Soci- 
al, and Theistic Conferences, the religions and 
semi-religious movements like the Tlieosopliical 
•Society, the Arya and Hrahino Sam-ajes. At 
first sight it may seem ns though there u-ere 
no real connection between these \arions 
movements, but a truer view sees in them all 
the stirring of a new life, and can trace them 
all to the same cause. Tliat cause is itself a 
' part of a vaster one which is affeoting not only 
India but the World. The contuct of East and 
West, wluchhas become much more pronounced 
and real during the last Century, could not 
possibly tnhe place without making its im- 
■ pression on both alike. The close ob«et\cr of 
events in England, for instance, uill see n 
similar unrest manifesting itsell Iheie ns here, 
though therannifestation InkesadifTeieiit form. 
Correspondinghowever witli the political unrest 
in India, there is* n similar one in Kngl.nnd, 
making itself felt in Uie demand of the still 
unenfranchised man aud woman for a recognised 
place in the national life, In the social sphere 
there is therlseoftbe gieat t*ocinliitMoveinenl, 
demarfding the overtlnow of the tyranny of 
individualism, which has its counterpart here in 
India in the growing deinnnil of the Social 
Reformer for delix erniice from the tyranny of n 
form of socialism, the caste system, which has 
enslaved the individnni and prevented the 
progress of the race. In the religioas sphere 
there is a similar jmrallel in the ri^e of wh.it is 
callerl Morlernism, deminding freedom for each 
age :to formulate its religious coneeption*, 


untrammelled hy the dogmas and formulas of 
past ages. Tin's ag.iin corresjwnds with ll-e 
various religious and semi-religions movement 
in India to-day, which aim at re-stateraenls and 
re-constructions of the religious and ptiilcBO 
pineal thought of India. 

One of the chief things which it 
necessary clearly to perceive is that the pre- 
sent movement is due to the contact wliicl) 
Indi.1 has had with Western thought and Wes- 
lein life ; and the important corollary whicli 
follows from it, namely, that the new life m«'l 
be an expression of the two-fold inflofnw 
which has begotten it. The New India whicli 
i* to be born will be India in the truest sen« 
of the word, but it cannot be a merely resns- 
citited India. New' and foreign elements 
been introduced which will demand expression, 
which will need incoqxxrating in the politicnlj 
the social, and the religious life of Indis. 
The indigenous plant of Indian life liasbefQ 
crossed by the Western variety, and the result 
must inexitably be a new, a richer, and * 
fuller life. It is the reeognitinn of Ihh 
fact, or the failure to recognise -it,' which 
divides India to-day far moro really and 
effectively than any of the parly name* 
which are chosen. In the j>olitieul 
Cicrop the terms iModerntes and Extremes do 
not represent the real divisions. Amongst the 
Bo-c.nlled moderates there are Extremists who 
are merely destitute of the coumge of tlifh 
convictions; and amongst the so-called Eifr^’ 
inisU there are many Moderates who are only 
extreme tn the expression of their thougiit*. 
We need to distingubh betw een the ideals and ^ 
III© methods fiif the re.nh’pntion of the Menl*> : 
There are many in India who would unite o® 
the <pie«lioii of the idenb, but dixide on the 
question of the melhods, and vice veren. H 
is the ideal xx hich is of x'ilnl iiiqwrtnnce, for tli** 
discovery of the true ideal in the politics! 
sphere will do more than anything eh* 1 ^ 
suppress wrong methods. 

The question which re.ally dixides India to* 
day is the question of the direction to be tnifn.. 
Is this to l>e a return or an adxanee? The l»® 
dominant watchxrords are liackxvnnls or ^'<1^' , 
w-ards. The two real jiarlies are the J’rogresH''^ , 
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and the Kegressives. The Uegressive patty 
in the political sphere have as their ideal that 
of an India • before the Hriti?h -control ; the 
Progressive party have as their ideal an India 
which ij the result and outcome of British 
control. The Regressives have their eyes 
fixed on the India which existed before the 
advent of the British, and they wish to resus- 
citate an India which has no more connection 
with England than existe<i in the days of 
Hindu or JIahoinedan snpremacy. Such an 
ideal however involves as its necessary precur- 
sor, the reconqoest of India and the expulsion 
of the British. It is a declaration of war, and 
no English Government can treat it es anything 
else. The advocacy of such an ideal is t>ot a 
coDstitutfonal agitation, it is a seditious 
campaign, and those engaged in it, whether 
they call themselves Moderates or ExtremwL*, 
must be prepared for whatever consequences 
are attach^ to sedition. Against such an ideal 
however there are forces opposed, even more 
powerful than British arms. 

The ' ideal represented by the Progressive 
party on the other hand is a New India, the 
joint outcome of British and Indian effort. 
It is not an old India of contending powers 
and constant internal commotion, but a 
united India in which Mabomedau and 
Hindu and English are not engaged in 
I life-and-death struggles for supremacy, but 
; in mutual help and effort for the coin- 
I mon weal. It is . not a demand that 
' India should be severed from the British 
Empire ; it is a request that she be allowed to 
’ become an integral part of the Empire. It is 
rot eometbing n’hioh is incansistent with the 
’ British constitution, it i< the application of the 
' essential features of that constitution to the 
' Indiart Empire. In the realisation of such an 
_ Weal there is the burying of all old animo- 
' sities, jealoQsies and divisions which marked 
’ the old India of pre-British days, and the dawn 
‘ of an era of peace and gCMXIwiH to men. 

Towards the realisation of this ideal, nil the 
^ .best forces Ixtlh of the Indian and English 
' people are destined to contribute. It satisfies 
ns no other ideal can, the recognised English 
responsibilities, the legitimate political nspira- 


Uons of the true Indian" p.'vtriot, and the 
cal aafely and prosperity of the Xntjve States. 

India has not only been brought into con- 
tact «ith the political life of England by the 
study of English history and the rending of 
current politics, she has been brought into 
touch with the economic life of England 
through the vast increase of trade between tlie 
two countries. The quickened life of India 
therefore has also manifested itself in that 


unrest which has produced the Swadeshi 
Movement. There has unfortunately been in 
connection with this movement a great deal 
of bitterness and hostility to English commerce, 
but the movement itself is b.ised upon some- 
thing much stronger and more worthy than 
national hostility and commercial jealousy. 
It is the same quickened life manifesting 
itcelf in the demand for the development of 
the resources of India, and a larger oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of her commercial 
abilities. On the iudustrial question, no less 
than on the political question however, Indian 
thought i« divided into two similar and opposed 
camps, one of which looks back to the past 
and the other looks forward to the future. 
There is a Bwadeshism which would limit the 
indnstrial life of India to that restricted area 
which it occupied when its life was self-con- 
tained, and its intercourse with other nations 
was of the most limited kind. It wonldprohibit 
the use of every foreign article, and insist 
on the use of Indian nrticlcs only. lu 
ideal is in the past, and its bugle cvi]] 
not for an advance but for a retreat. 
A boycott of foreign goods is as irnpos-sible to 
carry oat in the India of tO'dny, ns it 
would be to prohibit railway travelling and 
revert to the bullock cart. Yon can no 
more recall the India of indigenous pro- 
ducts, than you can recall the Old India of 
pack saddles and trunk roads. In the Modern 
World, whose marvellous inventions have 
annihilated space, nearness is no ndvantago 
and distance is no handicap. To-day the vil- 
lager is nearer to the markets of theWorld than 
fathers were to the mnrket.s of IheDistrii.l 
The ot the S.»<5fsl,i 

wfliing to recoil a past which can BcvWrela,' 
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• There is however ntiother party in the move- 
ment whose watchword is Forward. The ideal 
of the rrogressives is n New indin whose 
economic development proceeds nloiifj those 
modern lines which are the result of a wise 
adaptation io altered conditions. They would 
not prohibit the Indian peasant and arlizan 
from biiyin" better and cheaper goods than 
India can supply, but they would strive to 
make India supply, wherever possible, chea- 
per and better goods than she can get from 
abroad. They would not inveigh against Wes- 
tern capitalists and decry the benefits which 
come from the scientific application of jncrens- 
ed'knowledge, but they would create Indian 
capital and make the utmost u«e of all the 
scientific knowledge obtainable in the devoloj)- 
ment and impl•o^ement of India’s i»idu«lrial 
activity. They would not spend their time in 
larfienting the decay of old indu«trie«, they 
woiild give themselves to the development of 
new ones. They lecognisc that contact with 
the outer and wider world is not a cau^e for 
regret, bnt an opportnnily for making a new 
India which shall be capable of taking a 
foremost place in the life and industry 
of the World. It is thi«paity of progress which 
hnstiie truest title to tlie name of I’ntiiotistn, 
which while it do<ta me.an the intense and 
jiassionate love of one’s own country, does not 
involve the hating of e\ery other country. 

In the matter of Social IJeform it is equally 
necessary to realise that the true ranse of the 
unrest is that same contact wjtli Western life 
and Western ideals, and that the same corollary 
follows, namely, that the new life must be an 
expression of the double influence to witich 
it owes its With. The new social order 
will not be necessarily a Western social order, 
it is true, bnt it is equally true that it 
cannot be n merely resuscitated Indian one 
either. Tlie old Indian social order was evolved 
to meet the needs wliicli called it forth, and 
the new order imist similarly meet the new 
nee<ls. , On this question India is dividnl in 
piecisely the same way ns she is on the politi- 
cal and industrial question, and the jwrty 
names no more represent the real ]>odtton of 
the reformers, tli.an they do the position of the 


politicals. We meet with the same two ufllclr 
woids of Backwards and Forw'ardf, here ns tbrrs. 
.The goal of the IJegiTssjvps in the ' Sochi 
Jleform camp is an India of the past, before 
the modern mnlliplicalion of cnites ami socwl 
distinctions was known. A jjre-Mahomedan 
India, in which, it is nlleged, there were only 
four castes, in which woman was ednenfed 
and ' enlightened equally with the mnn, 
in which lli'*re w'ero no restrictions w 
Xoreign travel, and no child marriages : 
is the India to which they would retnrn. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon liowevfi 
that a return to the past, ‘if it were possible, 
wouldof necessity mean nnd eventuate in arrpe* 
tilion of the present. There were, howe'er 
concealed nnd imperceived, tendencies in 
previous iocinl ‘order, out of which have sprue" 
the evils of the present ; and ii return to sudi 
asocial order is but to invite a repetition pf 
the evils. New elements nnd new Ideal J of lift 
have been introduced into India, of which tin** 
older India Imd no knowledge, nnd the tru* 
social organization which is needed mint w 
one which makes room for these new element' 
The ideal of the Progressives 'in the Sock 
Refoim pnjty is net the adoption of the sock* 
order of the West, for that would be hut tb* 
exchange of one tyranny for another, ibe 
replacement of an order wliich India has ent- 
giown, by one to whicli slie has never Irceu 
accustomed, nnd which was never made fof 
her. It is on the other hand the evolution o* 
n social order in which the right of the ind'* 
vidual is not sncrificed to tlie community, nor 
the right of the eoininunity to the individiW' 
It is an Older in v»hipli nil that Is good in Ibe 
jmst 18 preserved, and all that is good in t'*^ 
jtresent is conserved. It is a social onl'r 
which has lovt nothing likistem width h c 
value, hut has gniiitd everything Western 
which is worthy. This ideal cannot beoWsin' 
ed all at once, anymore than its c(>rres]>onding 
political coiinteryiart. Itis one however wh»c 
replaces the strifes nnd jealousies nnd center-' 
tionsof a dtvidetl India, by llieyie.soennd felled 
ship and goodwill of a united India, wb*'* 
recogniffs neither c-oftenor creed nor roloo^ 
Hindu, Mahomedan- and Chriftian, fc^ * 
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gocial ptirposes, inn«t be -recognised ns mem- 
bers of a common family. Such n nocml 
order will nlone satisfy the life and .thougUt 
and feeling of the India which is yet to be. 

In the religions spliere the unrest is far more 
widespread than in the social and jolitical 
gphere->. This statement will probably be con- 
tested by many, but it is one which expresse.s 
the unanimous opinion of the missionary body. • 
That which is patent to every missionnrj’isthc 
rast clmnge which lias coineo\ef the masses in 
their' attitude to that popular Ifindalsm, 
which is the only Hinduism known to them. 
^^^llle the social sanctions antf prohibi- 
tions connected with Hinduism nre still 
in force, the religious aspects of Ihem have 
lost their hold. The present generation has 
been to school, and has been brought into con- 
tact with ideas nnd feelings which are quite 
inconMstent with those of their fathers, with 
the result tbat Hindu betiefi nnd religious 
practices -do not and cannot np)>eal to 
tbem'Os they did to their fathers. Whe- 
ther the masses of India are likely to iMi«e oter 
to ChrMinnity is a question upon which there 
maybe difTerenee of opinion, but of one thing 
there can be no doubt amongst those who have 
eyes to see, and that is dhat the mnvrsnre 
slowly but surely passing nw.ay from the domi- 
nance of popular llinduisni, 

, . On the question of religious reform Hindu 

opinion is just as divided ns on the question 
of political nnd social reform, and the 
same two watchw'ords indicate the line 
of cleavage. The reformed Hinduism which 
the Uegres'bes advocate, looks solely to the 
religions Scriptures of India, to purely Hindu 
religious ideas, and to purely Hindu ceremonies 
for the panacea for the present religious unrest. 
To these Christianity and Christian ideals nre 
as much anntliema, as the British Government 
is to the |>o]itica! Ettremisf. It must be 
admittwl that this parly is by far the strongest 
and most numerous, and no words which n 
mi>siotiary may apeak on the subject are likely 
.to have ntiy effect on such minds. There are 
others hoKCver who are more open (o convic- 
tion, and rre prepared to take a dis^mssionate 
view of the matter, -It is a safe rule to dhignose 


first and pre“cribe »nflcrwards. AVd.fnust first 
try to understand the cause for the disaffection 
of the masses with popular Hinduism. Tliat 
cause is precisely the same in the religious as in 
the foeisl and political eplieres. The religious 
eituation has been ns radically altered by .the 
advent of Christianity, ns the jwHticnl situalion 
has been altered ly the advent of the British. 
It is n^ im|)OssiWe to return to a Hipduism 
such ns existed before lliendventof Christianity, 
ns it is to return to a pre-British India. In ^the 
providence of God Christianity has come to 
India, and it has brought its #iH»c/al revelation 
to the East, just as it brought its- special 
revelation to the West. It will have to -take 
ite place in the New India, just na Western 
influences nnd Western ideals will have to take 
their place in the jwlitical nnd social ipheresl 
It will not be the Christianity of Western dog- 
ma and Western organirntion, 'but-nn Indian 
Ciiristinnify who«e theology nnd 'ecclesiastical 
organisation India will evolve for .herself. The 
ChrisUnn missionary nnd the Hinda religious 
reformer will have to drop their mutual nnta- 
•gonism, and their mutual exclusiveness, nnd 
work towards the common goal of a religious 
life nnd thought and experience for the New 
Indm whose advent is at hand, ‘ ■ > 

I have tried to show that the movement 
which is manifesting itself in India to-day in 
the jwiitical, industrial, social nnd religi- 
ous sphere?, is re.slly a Hennissnnee and not a 
mere series of changes without meaning and 
purpose. .Mere change is always resented and 
opjwed, for it is felt to be, what it really is, 
prejudicial and harmful to true development. 
A birth, on the other hand, is always a joyful 
event. The little child has come to take the 
place of the parent, it is true, but its coniing is 
never resented, and in no country is it more 
welwmrd than in India, Let us once realise 
that th.3 great movement is the.hirth of a New 
•India and we shall all co-operate for the safe' 

cMd. clonbllfis be%fry 

d.iren-nt from IW ,a»|, 
of lliow ofM «.|,oare nllEndin|; nt the birlli 
btrt It will mcoij, orate them »It, resolvinc thet; 
a.aVren=ei eod thei, tralogo® 
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' M&HDMEDAH REPRESENTATION. 

BY 

IIAO BAHADUR M. ADINARAVANA lYAIl. 

yjT llE-Semamla mado ^ tbe AU-lndiaMo^em 
.'lUj liCTjjUB on behalf of and inthe-namc of 
the' Mahomedan population of this 
country in mnhection with tho recently nn- 
roiinced 'reform ptoposala may be summarised 
under tivo \iei\da : — 

.Iv 'The fl^jstituUon of ft sepai-ate electorate 
ft* the election of -Mahoniedan i-epiceenUtiTes 
to' tho Legislative Councils. 

*'2. The grant of representation in excess of 
the'numfrical proportion of the Mnhomodan 
population. 

( Lords Minto and Motley lave expressed them- 
selves in fftvourof fully conceding these demands 
but wo fovesoB that if they receive opetativo 
sanction “they will create difficulties and jeopar- 
dis'o the best interests of the country, In IfcU 
contingency it is our duty to give expression. to 
our apprehensions and to point out the dangers 
that confront us. 

■ I have seen it stated in the papers that the 
AU-India Moslem League regards any protest 
against a separate electornto for the M«ho- 
m^an community, as an expression of hostility 
to that community. This rampant altitude has no 
Justification whatever. We are not prompted by 
any desire to weaken their voice or influence. Wo 
fully sympathise with the idea that they should 
Lave. adequate, real, Jiving representation In the 
Councils of the Empire, and that on occawons 
they should even have more than their propor- 
tional representation when questions more im- 
mediately concerning them are under consider- 
ation. Du£ we object to separate RegisUra and 
separate Electoral Colleges and to unduly exces- 
sive representation as a standing arrangement, 
because we sincerely believe that such arrange- 
ments will not conduce to their Own ultiowte 


Advantage, or to the general benefit of the coun- 
try of which tliey form r part. Our only ob- 
ject is to hty the foundations firmer for. that 
feeliog uf solidarity and harmony ' between tie 
several communities in tbe land without wLicl 
we can never hope to make' any real progress. 

The Moslem League I hcHeve derives its pol«- 
• tics from the old Aligarh School of politimos 
Fora longtime they affected indiffereucs io 
^juestions of representation and even protested 
against the grant of such privileges as Wsg 
unsuited to the country. The League however 
has now developed exceedingly great ardour for 
them.' Wo are glad -of this awakened interest, 
but regret that it should be manifested'in a form 
wliicb is dangerous to tho rail interests of the 
country. I am not sure the Iieagus has realised ■ 
what Its action an-l demands portend. For » 
century and more tha various communities in 
the land have been learning to lay aside Iheir 
racial aud religious differencee, to drnjv neajer^ 
to each other, to cuUlvAle a disposition to blend 
their common intemts, and to work together a* 
the equal subjects of the aamo sovereign, and the 
childreii ofa common Boil. All this beneficent 
work Hchieved with great patience and much 
sacrifice stands now in danger of being undone, 
.by tho apple of discord which tho Le.ague socks to 
introduce, and that too at a time when ri'forjns 
conceived in a epirit of large sympathy and liigh 
statesmanship are about to open to bs higher 
spheres of usefulness and to start us on a path 
of constU-itioual pregtess. 

For, what arc likely to be the Immediate »e- 
suits of tho action proposed by the M»le® 
League? We maj’ well pause to coneiJer theta 
in some detail. Tho apectatle of a separate 
Electoral Collego for 'the Mahoroed/vna canned 
have a wholesome effect on the other eomrouni- 
ties in the hand ; and it is significant that aircsd/ 
theAnglo-lndian Defence Association and tl-*' 
Eurasun, or as it is now called,- the Angl^. ' 
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Indian Association, li-\ve entcxed the 6eM with 
simiUr domnnda for • their communities, Tha 
example set by the League Is a pernisioits one,' 
«n<l if foIfoVeJ by other canimHnitics which ore 
not ]s^^ important, u'i)] to tlie dmsion of 

the country into a number of exclusive arnl iso- 
lated camjw, . not neccsairily hoslile to each 
otiier, bnt always prone to attach undue impor- 
tance to tiu-ir own self-interest, without jegard 
to what is best for tiio country. The condition 
will be somewhat analogous to wlint we are 
fauiiliax with in military opemtiona when 
armies of two different powers are Dia<sed to- 
gether and demonstratively posted in opposite 
camps. There may he no conditions of actus) 
hostility, but any little epai-k may create a 
condngration between them. At the least, there 
will be intiodueed a condition of tension which 
can never he to Ui« good of the country. Tlie 
uprettrious and fanatical scenes in Eistern Ih-n- 
gal are a warning to us how ssrioua trouble may 
grow from small and insignideent beginnings 
where religious differences i-eceive any sort of 
countenance. 

The fear of the Moslem League is that a 
mixed Electoral College in>y not secure to them 
undiluted Mahomedan represenUtion, and that 
euch tlahaoiedana as may bo elected rnty be 
pro-HIndu Iti their tendencies. Tlieiaj eeetns to 
bo lilt)© reason for this fear, if the riectii/n vt 
the Mahomedan representatives Is Uft to the 
Mahon edan members only of the mixed Elec- 
tnral College. But the argument of the I/«tgu9 
goes deeper j and they urge that the Maho-* 
inedan eleclois themselves most bo chnsen frore 
the base by exclusive Mahonie»Hn b-xho* I 
am not sure that they do* not contend tint even 
In the lower stages of TCpresent-vtive work such 
as election toTalacj and District Boards and the 
prospective Village or Onion rsnehayota, the 
process should be one of exclusive action. If they 
do pot go 80 far at present,- it cannot be long be- 


fore they do so. For it is__only a corollary to 
their present demands. Compliance witn such n 
position would mean that we shall carry to and 
fintiiy pfanf in tUe vtlluges, which are the htre»6 
units of fldininUlroiion, the seeds of pevpetnd 
dissension. It is deplorable that n propositient 
so pregnant with dangers and so partiawi iti 
spirit, should* he put forward by the hfoslem 
Lesgue and should find acreptAace in any quar- 
ter. It speaks a great ddai for the magitntiiouly 
of tbe many other communities in the land, not 
less impOTlant than the blahoTnedans, that thry 
have not followed the dangerous oxamplo < set by 
the League. 

Another question which occurs* in this connec- 
tion is, will it tje practicable to create a scpaiaite 
register and electorate for the Mahomedans in 
the scattered condition of their population, How' 
to gather them together separately and register 
their votes will raise many difEcnltie©, and oven 
if they c.an be surmounted, the operation will be 
invented with a fuctitious importance and create 
an amount of disturbance which cannot !» 
whoIe»7me in its effests. i 1 

The demand fop moro than proportional repro- 
sentation is eijually objectionable. It lacontend- 
el for and based on grounds of political and 
historical importance of the community. There 
are many other communities in^ the land whose 
serricee to Goremaeat, and whoso biitoi{ca(, 
traditions are not less important, and if a coo- 
cession is made to the Mahomedans there esn 
be little justi&cntiou fur refusing them to others. 
This will Isrid us in a scramblo utterly siibvcr- 
«« of all correct principles of represe»ljt,‘o'n. 
If more must be given to some, it can only 'j»o‘ 
done at the expense of others. A groat thinker 

has ssdd that no mw c\n be rich without in' 
eemo way bcggsifng ‘some one else. Ti,i, 
wme application in the politicil spl.e,© also ' 
You cannot give more representation to on© ’cum *' 
monity mftim ■ m.Kng ’ ..odS otVers’ iff,,; 
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THE BOMBAY MEDICAL CONGRESS. 

DY 

SIR DAlXnANDR,\, KRISHNA. 

y 22n‘l February last an event of nncommon 
interest came off in Bombry. A Mwli-ial t 
Congress, tbe second of its kind in India, 
took place under circumstances' nbicli make it a 
noUble event for the whole of ludu, A like 
Congiess was held at C.'lcutta in 1891 under vciy 
high auspices The Congress in Bombay was how- 
ever organizcvl nnd c.anied out on n senle which 
makes it lit to rank with the great Scientific 
Congicsses held in Europe. Tlie ciedtt of ioiiht 
ing Uie ide.a bolungs to U. E. Sir George CL'ike, 
the popuhir, energetic and highly esteemed Gov- 
ernor of Bomb»j\ Ever since liis arrival here 
Ills E«ellercy has shown a marked interest in 
the progress and dissemination of science. The 
ravoges of Flngne arrested his attention, and he 
promptly discenis’d that inocuUcion was the only 
sure means of rescuo under the situ-rtion and he 
oounreilod all piiWie men to make slrennons 
cndcarours to popularize that remedy. With a 
view to spread correct inform ilion about the 
preparation of the propliylnctic fluid and the right 
method of inoculation, a gitb'-rlngof medic.il gentle- 
men from the ditr«rent N.itire Slates in tbe Vresi- 
dency was held at the I’.uel llescareli I,al.opatory 
narl^- .list }PJ>y, ao J.lvsT ivmasww }J. K. bfr 
George Claike mentioned the idea of holding a 
Medical Congress iu Bombay^ Soon after a Pro-' 
visional Committee met at Government llon-e, and 
, tlio project of tlio Congress began to take rfefintte 
I akape. A General Cocimittio of the leading 
^ ofliciaJs and non-o/liciils in the riesldency ■mliid'. 

^ ing the Surgeous-Geiteral with the Gorcihtnrnla 
of the different Provinces wjs formed, .and Eient.- 
' Colonel Jennings was appointed Goner al.^tecrctary. 
An Esecutire Committee was oUo apjwinted. Thia 
3> • • 


Committoo wcilcod ns^iduonely, tbongh uiiobtiu- 
5 ively,'rhtoi»ghout the year nnd the result of their 
labours was seen in the unique osfembl.'ge of 
scientists and eminent medical men fiom nil p.arls 
ofjndia, as well as fiODi England, tho United 
State«, nnd Japan. 

The Congiess uns from the outset a conspicuous 
success, nhethei iu point of r.umbcis, the emi- 
nence and attainments of tbe membei-s who 
attenderl, or the coiitnbutioi s they made to 
difTeieut blanches of Medic.il Science. Ail Iho 
branches of the qualified Jlcdical Piofession in 
Indi.a, Indi.an nnd Euiopcan, Mililniy and Civil, 
Officintaiid Jfon-Oftidal, Gmduates and llcspilnl 
Assistants, in short all who could claim to bo 
qualifie.! medical men h id .i pl.ice as members in tho 
Cingrc'S In alUlic) niiiiibered about n thousand. 
Besides lloio ueic a ib’seii distinguished furdgn 
menibeis who weie r.iuked as guests. Among (ho 
mo»t noUble cf vlic foreign members may be 
mentioned; Piufessor Bonild JIo*s fioin Liicrpool, 
Professor Musgmie fiom the Philippine Islands, 
and Picfrfyoi Sltigs fioai Jap.in. J>r. Koch nnd 
Dr. Kit.as.ito bad expressed their intention to 
attend, but in the end were notable to do so. 
The Utter bowevir scuta pi.per on Fleas and 
Plignein Jaj-in. Among the Indian Menibere 
may be speosrlly reentioned Smgeon-Geiieial 
Sloggat, Surgeon-Ger.eial ITamiltoii, Snrgeon- 
Genenl Duison, an I Saigeon-Geuerul Stevenson. 
Several Euiopeans, OfRciil and Non-Oiliei.il, and 
tfS'JWW.VflwKftvgwv.iiW.rrt f(j(r WiW A «vb efone fngi’ify 
meritorious woik in practical hU, but the list will 
be too long to mention here.. 

The opening ceremony of the Congrc'S was most 
solemn And impos-ng. It to..k phicc in tho 
Cci.vocation IMi of tin, Univereity on Sflr.d 
Februarj' ui.der e.accllcr,t au-pices. Surgeon- 
General Stevenson Opened the propeedmj's by 
narrating the liistoiy of the laoiemeiit. H. E (Sip 
GeoigeClmke -as Pi-e-ident of tho Congrp^^ ga,,^ 
lhoimi«8«Mj .a,hbes3 wl.ich was so remarkable 
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But its cliiet merit lies in tlie f.«.t of tlieadinir- 
al-!o mnnucr in uliich tliP book has Wen coinpil«l 
and digested from stand >rd biograpluDS of llio 
two men for tho benefit of the getier.d lender. 

doubt the moat interesting put of tlia 
bicgrapliy is the one i\hkh has reference totho 
settlement of the Prttijib and its subsequent ad- 
mimstralion by the two bvntheis who, each in hi^ 
own sphere of appointed woiW, eained their C'st 
laurels, am’ weio uoivers.illy iccegm'acd as Iho 
most cxemplaiy typo of Anglo Indi «n strlesinen— 
men who would have shed liistio on an) conntiy 
wlmo they were called to serr©. Indeed thiv 
amply roivlUed in their icspectivo poisons U>“ f «t 
80 well sung by the poet that the pilli la 1>«I) 
was the wnj to Oloiy. It was then stiteainan- 
like ndminislration of the I’unjib which inevi- 
tably brought them to (he front and ilelcrmn <d 
Lord O-mning to entrust Ui»ni with thoOulyof 
suppressing thoHutiny and picifyiog the countiy 
— nn almost siipeihvioian task which, tlionks to 
other able n.8n under them like Klwnrdcs, Nit hoi- 
son, Montgomery, Ac*., they so gleiioiisly »r- 
complisliLfl. Holdingfast by tlio Punjab, the loss of 
which would have been the di&iutcgralicn of tho 
Emi'jjT, Jolih Lawrence, with cool ♦onroge for 
which he hail c'.rned nneuviible repnlotiori, and in- 
domit.ihlo perseverance and inexhaiistiblo cneigy, 
never censed to send succour to the beleaguered at 
Delhi. From the first he deUrtt.ii.cd that the 
s-aving of thit nncknt ai.d historic capital would 
be tho key to all success; and to Delhi therefore 
ha dh'Octe-l all his griMt energies and icwuices. 
itenry Lv.vi-ence, «n the otlicr hand, remained 
within the Uc'idei.cy at Lueki.ow well fortified. 
Watching »li mound with lha eyes of Argus, and 
direeling tho n*ie>s.\r) Mihtarj' movements with 
rqii.vlly cool coinage and an indomit.vbU will 
which el.cit nuv highest ndniiraticn. lie was uni- 
formly ciiiri at. i (itujia%-cd in the oiicst tf the 
most turbulent, terrible, and Moody crisis which 


overwhelm©*! tint groat city, second only iu ’iin- 
{voitancc to Dtlhi, the fcliongliold foi tiio time of 
tliit potLiitiil cU^s of militant icbslv, the veiy 
Bjsbi-B izouk's of the nnitii'ous Aiiuy. He guided, 
diiecteil and inspii?d (ill niulfr Jilni nni] wa^/ej- 
ever looking after the safety of (ho European po- 
pulation wilhdr.awn betimes, thanks to hi.s fcrc- 
.sighe, in the llesiJemy — men, wenjen snd ©hild- 
len, and comforting them with all the leligibsity 
of tlio devout Cliiisli.m who had nnbomided faith 
ill the Loid on High India’s ejes weie tuincd to 
Delhi and LiKknow. Tho vounger brother was 
putting fotlh hvicidcan cDoits to save Delhi at 
ail cost and f.arnul by a. vaiiety of means nnd re- 
botir<»8 and tho el Ici disp..b{iig of his small foixo, 
besieged .is he was, unil striving cveiy naive day 
and right to save the population within the Iltsi. 
dcncy till relief came. But alas 1 the fates ct- 
d.uned that ere that relief could be euiceesfully 
accomplished, be should give back lii^ life fo his 
Maker. A shot from the rnomy moj tally ivaund* 
cd him. He died a truly Leroio and Chris- 
tian death. But his rr.emoi-y is kept gicen for 
ever. It is cnsbnncd in every hem t, while a grate- 
ful Government has taken cveiy pains to guard his 
tomb adorned with the simplest of simple tableU 
healing tho soul-stining iasctiplion which he him- 
self dicLated in his d\ mg moments. Well we mi-'ut 
C-TcWm with the poet that one hour of gloiious 
lit. i» TOrU. «„ „5s 

wnco surviied Dlc Mutiny and Ea\ ed tlie Kmpite 
und c,„ri,d tl.u riel. re„.a ...,,1.1, n E.ntMul J. 
t.n» n«„U 

i.ied i.iit incessant uo.lt, some- 


Shattered and 

limes to. sixteen and ,igi.i„„ ^ ^ 

left India „i.l, t|,o 

telaoveenn.,,.,, ,,is ec,.nte,„s„ ,J 

I«,a| nt U„ Majest) 

»nd W.IS jjehly jjonourc'd lli&I.f . j -» 

.«d.,kcC„o tally ccnleo.Haled„„”L;“*“ 

mcnl to live tUo simple lit. „ I ■ , , ''™' 

i«d liim in Mia. i'„, „ " ‘ 'lw»ct,r. 

V -'>01 He call otD„ij, 
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di'apged him from Ills native Iiomp, on the death 
of the Earl of Elgin, the fi^st Viceroy of that 
name, who had sncceeded the gieat Canning. So 
tho old sfatesman-wairior again buckled on liis 
nrmoiu' and went foith to consolidate the Empire- 
the arts of peace. It is supejflnous to refer 
here to his Viceroynlty v/hich \vitnes.sed the first 
solid foiind.atioii of Public Woiks — RRilK'A 3 s nnd 
Irrigation Works hy the Stale with borrowed mo- 
nies — and reforms in man}' n great department. 
Sir John had from the very beginning of hiscareer 
an economic conscience which was to be seen in its 
fullest dsvelopment dining the Viccro).alty and 
many indeed arc the anecdotes related of his econo- 
mic policy in relation to the other Presidencies and 
Province.^, notably Bombay whereuiled hisfoimer 
colleague in the Gov€rnor*Genei‘nra Council, Sir 
Bartlo Frere, a man of the most liberal ideas in 
public expenJitmo and a gieat “ Imperinlist " 
to boot. But limited as the revenues of India 
then WTjre, with few elastic scuice.*, he wms 
peifictly justiSed in husbanding the State 
finance#. Ho sat tight on llo Imperial Trtosury 
and fully believed in that great economic maxim 
lliat in matters of State finance no man should 
ho trusted. Sir John retired in 18C9-foU of jears 
and honouis. Again a giatefulGoveinment lewaid- 
cd him with fresh lionourB— a peerage, and he lived 
long enough to tako an active part in the nngiy 
' controversy which had raged round the Second 
'Afghan War then imminent — a controversy in 
hich ho fouglit Imd, well supported b}' his Mill- 
j colleague in tho Vicero)aUy, I/)rd S.md- 
to combat the inglorious and deadly polity 
the " Spiing Forward ” School which has-sl- 
jgU brought nothing but the greatest dbaster 
the British Tt'dijii Etnpiro and th« British 
rms alike. 

Suchwcio the two lAWi-cnces. Their like will 
never mom be seen in India. And it is true to 
8.vy that their names will b<? cherished in this 
country for generations to come. Alas ! that India 


shonid hive fallen on evil days. With the coun- 
try governed in all parts with men of their t)’po 
we should never have witnessed that unrest and 
all the direful consequences uhich hnvo followed 
in its train. We severtU'.Tnjss at this critical 
janctui« statesmen of their"'va5t political saga- 
city, administrative talent, abiding s^'inpatby, 
and, above nil, of that true Christian spirit of 
ligliteousoess wlilcli exalts a nation as the Scrip- 
ture soIcRiiih' enjoins. 

Xaj'i'avati. 

A Tide in Seven Chapters. 

BV 
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cJiArrcB IV. 

And Pulcoomart, w.is she lisppy to be un<l«‘ 
her paternal roof once iroro f Fourteeji 
summers had elapsed since the day when she wn* 
taken R timid little cliild-wife into her fathcr*i»* 
law’s house, ntiO peal's bring their changes. Alb 
they had wrought a change indeed in the hQU*e 
whkli she Imd left a happy child. Her inotliff 
onco beautiful and cheerful liad become old, nr-d 
oh, BO Btern 1 Tiio sUtei-in-law whom she hsd 
bidden faiewell a gill, had giown to bo a women? 
yw, a woman like herself. Her brolheis 11“^ 
grown older, they had become men whom sho had 
left s8 half-grown youths. And then theiusoy 
children whom she had novtr once Bren heforo. 
All seemed bo utrnnge, bo new to her, but niosl 
ot all this swccl-lAccd girl, Lajjavali, and oh, th® 
conduct of the family tow.irds her I Wnj tins 
iudeed the home in which her sunny childhood 
liad been spent, the home she had 80 longed to i-oc 
onco morel Fulcoomaii’s hcaii grew heavy with 
(he thought. 

She had tried to plead her little eister-in-la’' * 
ease, she had altcmpdcJ to reason witJi hermotbec. 
Butsbe had BO far only made matters worse. No* 
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; Poor Lajjavati 'became nervous, ber siatet'iB- 
: law’s affection toucbeil her deeply, “ How could I 
. allow you to go into the kitchen, Thakurji ?” ehe 
replied sadly. 

, *• But why not, child 1 Am I then a stranger 

in this house ? Why do you not deal frankly 
.witliBJe?” Fulcooniari became reiesl with the 
^persistent little girl ; she was about to Ic-ave the 
room. 

^ But now Lajjavati explained. 

I “Don't you unde«t.and, Thakurji, don’t joo see 
^that mother will get angry with me if l-allow you 
to do my work ?” • 

“AW- } .wth jn«fAc<w ” 

Lajjsvati became silent, she reflected for a 
while. In her little world there was naught save 
the daily routine and to hare this broken seemed 
'a great occurrence. Besides the severe treatment 
to which she was subjectnl had made her too timid 
to accept any new proposal, and then there was 
' the ineritablo thought coning uppermost again 
I that she might cause pnin to another. This made 
her little face flush ; “ Ob, Thakurji,” she called 
out, “ Ko, no, this cannot £e." 

) . " Is this your final decision Oo«l then, do as 

you think beet. But remember, I shall not cat 
the food you cook.” 

j And • now Fulcoomari* left the room half 
,( angry. Lajjav-ati called her hsck, but she did not 
return. The inevitable had come. The aister« 
in-law whom she lorcii so dearly, she too had 

_♦ grown angry with her, atM yet not a day bad 

pit.‘>$e<I sioce het arrsml. She was disconsolate, 
meanwhile her hca'd was throbbing, she. felt 
. esciteil and fertri«b. It was Fulcootaaii’s 

grwit love for her which had caused her to 
grow angry. Lajjnvati felt this and yet it 
pierced her heirt. And now the foolish 

little girl wept and wept. The "World seemed *o 
dreary, 'so lonely to her. “ Would that I 
could die," she sobbe^l, “ for even she has grown 
angry with me ■* 


CDArTEB VI. 

Sbo could not remain in her room lung, duties 
allied, and shomust beupand doing. What should 
she see, however, when she arrived in the kitchen, 
but Fulcoonsari re.aUy busy .at the stove. Poor 
Ful, she acted awkward, it required no expert to 
see that she was but n tyro in this branch of 
domestic duties. She needed instructions from 
the elder d.vughter-in*Uw, which the latter 
liugbmgl/ gave, as she busied herself with tbe 
veget.abtes. With a kettle of dal* on one side and a 
pan of boiling oil on the other, Fulcoomarl had 
her hands full. 

“ What am I to do now, the oil is boiliDgr’ 
and again, “ now tbe dal* has commenced to boil ; 
see, it already overfiows the kettle, what is to be 
done ?” Kescue came too late, a little of tbs boiling 
water dropped on Fulcoomari's bars foot. Just 
then Lajjavati arrived on tbe scene, Oh tbe dre.id 
tliat overpowered her and the pain I Her little 
p.\le face turned paler etill. How quickly she 
attended to tbe burn, ehe felt the pain more than 
Fulcoomari herself , what would she not have 
given if sho could have borne it for ber entirely. 

But poor little girl the stars are against you, in 
the doorway has aheady appeareil the form you 
dread so. There waf. a moment of eloquent silenco 
and then tbe fiooil of angry words that afl who 
knew her feaml so. .. .Her daughter cooking 1 
Uy whu<e oiders was this? and the misfortune 
of it, aho bad to burn her foot. Well, wbat 
wonder, for was it not all the work of tho prin- ' 
cca-tes over there t They must be satisfied now 
that they h.ad succeetled in burning their elster- 
io-law; anvl yet her daughter was home on a 
short visit only etc , etc. 

The elder sister-in-law pleaded her own ea&e. 
She had told Fulcoomari not to enter the kitchen, 
but if the latter insisted what could she do? If 
IsiJ|avati had taken ill, she was ^rfectly willing 
• Lentils. 
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to take her place at the etove, but who haj asked 
Ful to come and cook ? 

“Oh tViat's it, is it?” retoxted the angry 
woman. “ The young lady is pleading illness, and 
therefoi-e .my daughter must do her work. Hear 
me, Ful; daughter, coma away, or I swear by 
the soul of my mother I shall strike my head 
against the ground. There never xvaa another 
such a daughter-in-law.” 

Fulcoomari cast a glance of reproof at her elder 
sister-in-l&w. “ I have cowxe here of my own 
accord,” she explained, “just let me finish this 
dish, mother, and I shall go.” 

It was xvasting words, the old ludy would have 
it her own way. “ This would be nice work, 
you will do the cooking, and that girl is to eit by 
idly ? Do listen to me, or you will spoil her 
entirely, (or believe me, the like of her I have 
never seen before." She now took hold of her 
daughter's hand and pulled her aw.iy hodily. The 
remainder of the morning she spent in watching 
her so closely, that Fulcoomari could not get anay 
from her, 

■N^cnAPTER vn. 

Lajjavati quietly stepped up to the stove and 
attended to her duties silently. She finished her 
work, but at the end found her strength gone, 
so she retired to her room'and lay down. Itwns 
left to the elder daughter-in-law alone to-day to 
see that the guast received proper attention while 
eating. Little Punturani called lier Pishima 
(paternal aunt) to come and dine. Fnicoomari 
came accompanied by her mother, who noticed 
immediately the absence of her younger daughter- 
in-law. ^Yhere was her ladyship, she enquired 
sharply, did she consider it beneath her dignity 
to come hero? 

' It was little Punturani who replied “ Mother is 
quite ill, she is lying down.” 

- “ This is all pretenee. She always falls ill when 
there is any work to be done,” 


But Fiilcoomail gtew most anxious. She-knew 
Tajjavftti must be seriously ill, or she would not 
fail to be present during her meal. 

“She has bean ill since moming,” she explained 
to her mother, “ and the work sho has done in 
the Idtchen this morning has not improved her 
condition either. I only pray her illness will not 
take a serious turn.” 

“ You speak strangely, Fulcoo'-iiari, why do you 
forebode iU and nt thxs time too? She may hwe 
a slight headache, but why should she lie down on 
account of that ? Such things might all do vciy 
well in a rich house, but people of our own 
circ'imsta.vxcea c.vcvv\<it to cultivata such 

habits.” 

FuIcooiiiAn remained silent. But after bienk- 
fastshe xvent to Lajjavati's rooni, her mother 
imoluntanly followed her. 

“ Her foiebead is hot hs firs," she said, placing 
her band tenderly on Lajjevsti’s brow, “ and she 
is shivering with cold. Where is her quilt 
again ? Last night she had none at all. She has 
been exposed to the cold the ontiie night, and 
this has caused her to fall ill," Her mother-in- 
law began to eee tlxat Lajjavati was really ill, , 
still she was unrelenting. “ Is ahe then the 
daughter of n rich man that sho retiirneil the 
quilt 1 gave her? Could sho not p.iss a single 
night with it ? Just bccauss her quilt was ex- 
clwnged must that put her on her hick-bed?” 

Poor I/ijJavati had not heard a word of this 
nwangement with thu quills, and when while 
ananging her bed in the inoining, slie saw a quilt 
that did tot belong in her room, she naturally 
concluded the maid had inade a wUtake, i.nd she 
returned it by Puntui-ani. Fulcoomari wished to 
hear DO more of the matter. 

“l^t the matter drop hero,” sho said calmly, 
** only fee llmt the missing article is >-epWe<l.” 

ll«»r mother leftthoiooin, and the two women 
were left alone. Fulcoomari lookul nt the sweet 
palo face on the pillow, the sight of it made her 
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cricRB to Rn incitjvsed Rppetite for crime, that maii 
vjds Geovgeij Couthon. 

in conclusion let ns consider for a tnoment the 
lemaikable institution known aa the “ Maison 
lielhomme,” a levoliitionarj prison where the 
September miudciers never ponetratet!, whence 
fatal tiuiibrils with tlicir load of victims never 
started for the guillotine Delhoniine was 

a doctor who kept a private Asylum before 
Itovoliitian, an 1 who conceived the briUiant 
idea of putting his establishment at the 
disposal of the authorities for those who 
did r\ot like a common prison and who 
could afibrd to p-vy for it. His proposal was 
a'cepted, and in a short time his house was full 
o! very rich ' aristocrats ' tvho obtained the favour 
of being consigned to Dr. Delhomme by heavy 
bribes. It was a favour worth securing. It was 
said tbat tho public accuser, Fonqiiter-TInville, 
birgafned with Belhonime not to trouble his 
inmates or. condition of receiving hh shaie of 
the profits of the establishment. The iniaates liad 
to pay monthly and those who could no longer 
afford to buy their lives were drafted off to some 
less-favoured prison, such ns the Abbayeortho 
Conciergerie. Tho price of a very .smnll room 
was 1,000 livres a month ; and other charges were 
propoitionatc. Finally Belbommn was atreeted, 
sent to a rival institution, where we may hope 
he was well exploited, and finally condemned 
to six years in the galleys, M'iththis the history 
of tho " Maison Belhomme ’’ may be said to 
close ; but one other anecdote of a similar 
institution is too curious to be omitted, especially 
as it is authenticated by the ’■ecorda of the law 
Courts. In 1787 a young noble wbisUed loudly 
ns Marie Antoinette was entering the Opera. 
Aaa piiniahment ho was sent to a private Asylum 

fi course not infrequently followed with 

venial offences. This young nobleman renained 
' there till the Revolution, and then, his family 
estates having been confiscated, the State con* 


Uoued to pay for his bo.ard and lodging out of 
Ills Requestrated levenues. This went on till 
1637( when accidentally his c-ase was brought 
to light and he was adjudged sane and set nt 
liberty. Ilut the colo-ssal events of the half, 
century of his imprisonment were all unknown to 
btml lie was lucky, says M. Lenotre, Had he 
been free, he would have been guillotined ns a 
R oyalist or Girondin or Jacobin ; shot in Brittany 
or sbirved in Germany ; or, had bo rallied to the 
Empire, ns m.nny did, he might have found his 
way to a military execution on the Plain of 
Orenclle for conspiring for the return of Napoleon. 
Such were the civic rewards most commonly Uq. 
Rtowwi upon these who took it upon them to play 
a part in the confusion of the times. Indeed it wag 
ft hard choice, bet'teen the bullets of tiie enerpy 
or the guillotine of monomaniacs. 


Migratiun anil Dispersion of Human Race and 
the Earliest Invaders of India. 

BY 

MR. MOUA^iANDA OUrTA. 



Bryant, the Criebrnted author of “Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology," has got an 
interesting discussion in his book concerning 
the migration and dispersion of tho human va^c. 
Following Biblical History^ nhserjw 
tion of the several branches of the great family 
that survived the Deluge took place long anteced- 
ent to the confusion of tongues at Babel, and tho 
consequent supposed disperaion of all mankind. 
That migration, be labours to demonstrate, toijk 
place, not from the plain of Slnnnav, but from the 
region of Ararat where tho Aik rested. He con* 
tends that^ neither the confusion of tongues nor 
the dispersion itself was umVrsalbut would conGno 
those two circumstances 'to the daring and rebel. 
^ lioufl race, who wero engaged in tho erection of 
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a secret hiding-place. Leading ftom the Eing’s- 
bod-chamber to the Dauphin's room there was a 
short panelled corridor. One of the panels was 
taken away, and then appeared an iron-door, 
about a foot-and-a-half square, closing a shapeless 
hole roughly hewn in tho thickness of the wall. 

The man “ with yellow complexion and sunken 
eyes” was Gamain, a lock-smith of Versailles. 
His father had been in the Royal Service, and 
he himself had instructed Ijouis in hia h«>hby of 
lock-making. When the King was almost a 
prisoner in the Tuileries and was vnedilatij.g 
flight, be wanted to put his important papers in ft 
safe place. His valet, Durey, was oent for 
Qamain, who was to fix the iron-door, which tho 
King himself bad made in a little private work- 
shop, in the hole which had been exe-arated. 
When the King was imprisoned, Oamatn waft 
greallj’ disturbed in spirit. He feared lest nome 
other should reveal the h'ldirg-placo And inculpate 
him. Hence hia revelation. A* « leward he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
VersaiUefl tn remove *11 paintinif«, eciilptures, etc., 
which might recall " royalty and de<!poli«ai,’’ 
and presently bec.ame a Municipal OfTivcr 

Hot this is not the end of hia story. The 
Muiiicip.ality o! Versailles was accused of luke- 
warmnes-a, and dissolved. Henceforward, wt s 
revoked lunctionaryf Oamsin bec.ainc fair- prey 
for the guillotina. The idea of the prison, the 
tribunal, the scaffold, hnunte.! ar.d terrified him. 
How could he escape f Urged on by fear, he 
concocte<l a story as almminnble aa it was foolish. 
He said that the hiding-place was mode in 
1792 (we know fintn other evidence that 
it was made in 1791); when .the work was 
finished, he added, the King poured out a large 
gW of wine with his own Land, enjoiiung him 
to drink it to the last drop. Aft he was nturning 
to VerR-iilJes, he was sfited with bomhle »i 5 - 
vulsiooa, and almost died. He wa« paralyzed 
in his limbs for file months after, and, os »jo® 


as he was able, he went to Roland and reve.aled 
the secret. Such w.as G.aniain’B fable, and 
it had the immense advantage of winning Revolu- 
tionftiy sympathy and of explaining why lie did 
not reveal the hiding-place sooner. The Conven- 
tion swallowed the story greedily, and voted 
Gamain a pension. It has even been believed 
in modern times. It remained for M. Lenotre to 
show tho absolute falsehood of it. The recoids of 
tho Municipality of Versailles show that Gamain 
was attending its Meetings continuously during • 
tho period V. hen he said he was paralyzed and could 
not possibly go to Roland with hisweret. But the 
story is characteristic cf tho Revolution. Qamain'a 
tenor, his ttoochcry, his invention, his glorifica- 
tion es ft martyr, are all intimately chametDristic 
of thene days. 

U may surpiise the reader that sufficient 
evidence should be left to rc-construct an IndUl- 
dual history thus completely. But M. LenAtre’s 
industry and pcrietration are nstonlshiiig* 
Another example of them Is nflbrded by tlio 
account of Roland's suicide. Roland and the 
Oirondinft, having aceonipllslied the e.cecution pf 
Louis and Marie Antoinette, were themselvC* 
hounded to death. Roland’s downfall was only 
tho climax of liis other inisfoituneR. His wife 
was in love with another man, liuzot; and 
could Roland have been disposed of by himself, the 
two would not have wasted many tears over tho 
fatoof “out urtle” aftthey called Lisa. But, unfor- 
tunately his fall was iiecompanied by the destruc- 
tion c! the whole party. Jladame Roland herself 
was sent to the Abbaye; Buzot had to escape tP 
hiding in Cesn, at the same moment as Roland 
Bed from Paris to take refuge in Rouen. TIk'ivs 
V u-ed two women, Mile*. Malortie, Bisteiw of a 
girl whom Roland had been p-wrionaUly in love 
with before hig niarriape, Ihetw he Jay hid L-r 
five weary month* of inaction and srif-lorture. 
AH his political friends were dead or prwm'lx-d. 
IHs drt-atn of liberty and justice liad \an8h«!. 
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lovo had turned to raging jsalonay. Finally 
he learnt that his wife had been condemne*! 
to death. Up till then he eeetns to have 
clung to life, because so long ns he lived, 
site was separated from her lover. Rut 
with this fatal news, he gave up all desire of life. 
With his two fiiends he gravely deliberated what 
to do ; decided on death ; and prepared to execute 
his purpose. So evidently wretched was he that 
they do not seem to have found n word of protest 
.to offer, That evening he calmly burnt his papers, 
and after nightfall he Rallied out (even hts cos- 
tume is described) and walked to a distance of 
some three leegues from Rouen. Finally ho enter- 
eil a covered path leading through underwood by 
the roadside. There he stabbed himself with a 
sword-stick. 

Another curious episode of the Revolution is 
connected with Couthon, one of the Jaobins 
whose triumph led to Roland'e suicide, ile was 
a cripple. Uisturbed by a jealous husband in a 
gallARt escapade, bo bad remained all mght long 
in a cesspool up to his ueck m water, lie es- 
caped at dawn, cured of his lovo for adventure 
but crippled for life. This roan wns one of the 
most energetic members of the Convention. Ho 
aasiduously followed the sittings. How did he 
get there 1 Till recently that ivas a problem. 
Not much of a problem, but the man was 
remarkable. As a bosom-friend of Robespierre, 
he had a great weight and indoence. Kindly 
in appearance and gentle in manners, noer- 
theless his heart was lacking in pity. A man 
went to him to appeal for mercy on behalf of 
certain Magistrates who had been accused of lake- 
wanDneav in the Republican move. CoutDon ex- 
pressed all sympathy. Lured on by this, his 
interviewer dared to ask whether Couthon knew 
that sixty-three men were that day to be exeiiited 
on the same charge os that of which the Sfagis- 
trates were accused. Couthon maile violent 
oObrts to reach bis bell to summon his attendants. 


The by-stanilers intervened ond warned the un- 
lucky questioner to leave the house at once, ex- 
pUiningtohim aftcrwai-ds that Couthon had only 
assumed the apjieamnre of gentIone.s,s in order to 
sound his visiter, and that unless he had made his 
escape ou the spot, ha would have been added to 
the sixty-three victims who that day were to 
be exeeu^d. 

This human tiger then attended the Convention 
daily. How did he got there ? Some hive said 
that he wsa c.anied on a man’s back, and various 
other possible means have been suggested. But 
not long since a bath-chair was presented by one 
of his descendants to a P-iris Museum. It was 
propelled by two cranks for the bands, one on 
each side. It had been found at Versailles, 
having belonged to the Comptesse d’Artois ; and 
was assigned for Couthon's use by the adminis- 
trator* of the palace. In thi* he doubtless pro-, 
pelted himself about, and people would have 
smiled at the sight, had he been le&a feared. His 
helplesssess must have accentuated hfs sRguish 
on the occasion of the Theiroidor reaction. The 
rioting had already begun when his friends 
sent for biro to the Hotel de ViJIe. He arrived 
there safely. But when the meu of the Convention 
broke into the building, the wretched Couthon 
could not even rise from the seat in which he had 
been placed. He end his friends were seized, and, 
after six terrible hours, sent to the Conciergerie. 
About four o’clock on the same day they were 
sent to execution. Couthon was the first. His 
crippled state prevented him from being executed 
in the usual summary manner. His execution 
Iaste<l fifteen minute*, during which the wretched 
man otb red- piercing shrieks, hardly drowned by 
the triumphant shoutings of the mob. In such a 
ease, we may well remember the famous line, 
“Thus perish all who work such deeds." For if ' 
ever there ma n men trh„ i„ 
to senJ rictims to the BreffoH, who pitjrf 
eeioor ego, emi who merd, impdM fy 
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must be observed, Uiree heroes of tha oaine of 
Rama celehniled in the lodian sunals. Bot 
according to the last author the«e aplentltd exploits 
may all be referred to tha nighty «m of Coeh 
The Outhette'who entered India over tho 
S'eflufAti, probably pushed on and extended 
their conquests along the west'rn regions of 
India, till they had established themGelrea 
in that famous city, which Arrian says was 
the Capital of the CntAei, ^koara and which 
was afterwards Lahen by atorm by Alexander 
Shenar, sa)s Mr. Drjant, is sometimes called 
and Singaru ; and it is not imptobAble, 
that, attached to that country from which they 
were so disgracefully diiv<-n, these successful 
invaders -of India might give this name 
, to their new metropolis as a nicmonsi of their 
original country. The altemtion of a letter not 
materia), D’Anrille is incline^] to think that 
Sangnnb, a province of Ouisrat, may be Sangara 
of Arrian to which however Major Pennel 
urges strong objection. The iuhebitanta of the 
said province of Gnatat weie, however, long 
known as the greatest robbers and bandits on the 
whole coast and if they were the descendants 
of the Cuthute luvadeia of India they did not 
appear to have swerved fr*.m their original 
character. 

There were conflicts of rival Oolonieo which 
culminated in the great and decisive battle des* 
cribed in the Mahabharat. Since (hat battle, (he 
national theology, politics and manners appeared 
to have experienced a great change. It was the 
immedi >te consequence of the triumph of the in- 
vading Cuthetes, that all degenerate superstitions 
of Ham, (he worship of the /Uaf/n#, the venera- 
tion of Sfrp*>tls, tho adoration of the Solor Orh, 
human sacrifices and every other Egyptian rite, 
the reiuarltable prevalence of which in India 
has so long perplexed the antiquary, commenced. 
StupendoKS citrerns weroscoop^ from (be bowels 
of the Eirth and vast pyramidal tenplea were 
erected upon its surface. 


No nation upon Earth, eajs the author of tho 
“ Analysis," was ever so addicted to gloom and 
ihelaucholy as these wandering Sons of Dam. In 
consequence tho primitive, mild and beiiignnnti 
religion of Hindustan suddenly changed its feature, 
and the angel of benevolence, that before presided 
over and directed the public worship of the Deity 
WAS converted into a demon with nn aspect replete 
with wrath and vengeance This alteration in the 
retiginua worship soon became visible in the 
appearance and manners of tha people. The deep 
wrinkle of thought And the pale cost of despair 
and melancholy sat upon the countenance 
funnel ly illumined with the brightest ray of 
hope ; while the eye that once sparkled with holy 
transport, now sank in all tbe langour of grief, 
or beenroe darkened with the scowl of mistiust, 
A tedious round of seperstltious ceraaionies 
usurped the place of genuine devotion. Modes of 
penance, the most frightful and exernciatlng, 
were etnblished in the room of that heartfelt 
contriters which is at once most pleasing and 
pacificatory. Emaciated with continued famine, 
and staggering tbrnugh extreme weakness, in all 
the ronoecraled groves and foiesla of India, were 
seen the expiring victims of voluntary tortoro.* 
The temples echoed with the shrieks of peniten- 
tiary Anguish, and the altars were deluged with 
A wanton profusion, both of human and bestial 
blood. 


The Deity himself, thb great Jlrahine wheyn 
the Indians weie, in their primitive Age, origi- 
nally taught a spirit, was n.isnpresenled 
in symbols aiul delineated by monstrous 
sculptures, though these sculptures were 
frequently executed and <iesigned not without 
skill. There w one on the Ganges of Harie (a tJtlo 
of Vishnu) steeping on n v«.st gerpent, both 
figures of exquisite workmanship • and (be 


QouUnia ia mentioned aa the foregrdcdu<»fI^i** ^Pbet 
penitenUil mortifieaUoD. Heetepaaes^^^o/i “ 
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fabrication of which, ns well as the caverns of 
Salsette and Elephants, on the two opposite bhoiea 
of India may justly ne assigned to the remotest 
Era of the Indian Empire. 

It was the peculiar delight of this enterpiiiing 
race to erect stupendous edidces; to excavate 
long subtevrasteau passages from the living 
rock, to- form vast lakes, to extend ovet the 
hollow of adjoining nujnntains magniCtent m* 
ches for aqueducts and bridge, in short, to 
attempt whatever was hazardous and difficult 
nnd to entry into execution whatever 
appeared to the rest of mankind 
impmcticable. Assyria and Egypt were eoreied 
with these wonders in sculpture sHd prodigies 
in Art, which their daring genius and persevering 
industry executed. It was they who built the 
tower of Belus and raised the pyramids of Egypt. 
It was they who formed the grottoes near the 
Nile and scooped the caverns of S-il»ette and 
Elephsnta and built the pagodas of India. Their 
skill in mechanical powers, to this day astonishes 
posterity, who are unable to conceive by what 
means atones, thirty, forty, and even sixty feet 
in length and (mm twelve to twenty feet In 
bre.sdth, could ever be reared to that wonderful 
point of elevation at which they were seen in 
the ruined temples of Balbec, Thebaia and 
Eanarak. The pagc>da8of India aie scarcely Iom 
wondcTfiii ill magmtnde and elevation and they 
evidently display the bold architecture of the 
satce indefatigable artificers. 

An endeavour baa been made in this article to 
account in a aomewhat aatisfactory manner for 
tbe immense disparity end vicissitude subsisting 
through succes-eive ages iu sentimeut and practice 
between the Hindus or rather, between the two 
great secta of flisAnu and Siva, between ihewe 
who delight in bloody sacrifices and those who 
shudder at them. The hypothesis adopted 
appears a plsuslblo method for solving hhtoriol 
difficulty an! the only ccitain clue for unravelling 
the theological mystery. It will be remembered 
bowtTec that the whole thus ofiVred (or public 
consideration is professedly a conjecture, but not 
an inconristent or an impropable conjecture. 


THE IWPERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

ItV 

MR. QOVINDA DAS, (Benares^. 



N dealing with the powers, of tho SupreniO 
Goceinment, ita coristitiition nnd its maebi* 
nety, the very firtt point that attracts at- 
tention is the Viceroy, bis qualificalionB, his status 
nnd his powers. 

There does not seem to be much lUngi-r of 
this, the finest prwt in tbe British Empire, be- 
c-omiiig a preserve of the Indian Oivil Service. 
So far there linn heeti onlv one departure from 
the invariable practice anil the chances are few 
indeed of that departure becoming a pi'ocedent. 
The magnificent political patronage involved is ; 
not likely to be surrendered by either of ilio 
powerful parlies ruling England. The Vieeioy 
will continue to be a nomineo of Hie party in 
power for tba time being. Both parties Jinra 
however recognised that the post is not to be 
made a party-question in the American sense of 
‘ epoil to tlie victors ' which would spell mid 
to any serious nr.d proper administration of tbifl 
country. It goes without saying that the poet 
is a reward for recognifia.1 party help arrf it will 
continue to be bestowed only on those who 
have lendeinl conspieiious seivice to tbe party 
that happens to be in power wber the post falls 
vacant, and me also otherwise fully qualifieif 
by "diniuistmtivo and political expi-rienco ; but 
smno queer notions of dignity pieven^a com- 
moner being appiintwl. Loid Cui ronV case seems 
tolwdwi.ive on the point. If tho choice of 
tlw Prime MiiiutCi falls on a commoner ho will 
be ennobled Wforw being sent cut. Another 
thiiip— no Viceroy-designato is likely to repeat 
tlie mistake of lyord Ciirzon, who while accept- 
ing ennoblement did not wish to exited from 
th« Ilcuse of Coramona, Ha found tliat after 
jeamof almost kingly dignity, he was oq more (it 
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to stand thn rough and tumble life of the House of 
Commons. Such superior positions cannot but tell 
on the moral fibre of ft man, and the shadow of “the 
divinity that doth hedge round a king ” comes, in 
however modified ft form, to unfit him for the ordi- 
nary heckling of the House of Commons politic*, 
quite as effi-ctually as if ho had been born an aiis. 
tocrat. Coming back to the question of the claaa 
from which such exalted personages are to be 
chosen, there is little danger of their ever being 
chosen from the Hnj-al family. The political and 
other reasons against such a step would over- 
whelmingly bo against any English Cabinet mak- 
ing such a rhaice. But it U necessary to tny 
something about this point from the Indian point 
of view, fts suggestions to that effect have been 
, made from time to time by persons in this country, 
of diametrically opposed political views. Neither, 
lUdicftl, nor Oonserratire, neither plebiao nor 
aristocrat, neither Hindu nor illussulcnan has rea- 
lised what the cstabli^bcnent of such a minia- 
ture Rojal Court, would me.an to India as a 
whole. They liave been simply Je-l away by the 
glamour of idea, plus perhaps a semi-ronscious 
feeling that the 'aristocrats 'of the Indian Civil 
Service would not then be able to bold their 
heads so vviy high as they do now, in the ab-sence 
of genuiiia ari'toctacy from their own land. 

From the point of view of the good of the 
sweating and teeming millions of India nothing 
•* could be more retregTHds^ than such an appoint- 
ment, Mf Engli-ih party politics could ever 
compose their differences to the extent of sinking 
their beneficial rivalry and agreeing to set up a 
simulacrum of a Royal Court with a Prince of 
the blood Royal to preside over its destinies. 
Apart from the inevitable fact that under Oriental 
surrounding* it is sura to attempt to eclipse the 
• . rather thin splendour of the English Court itself, 
which could not bo tolerated, it would be finan- 
ci.aJly ruinous to poverty-stricken India. If 
this is not enough ergument to check the 


ardour of the champions of Royalty, we might 
remind them here that the Viceroy is a hard-worked 
official with a splenilid training behind him and 
not ft merely superfiuous ornament, whoso func- 
tions ara purely social. Now, how many Royal 
Princes thei-e are who could be trusted to have evgn 
averogo abilities or average application to 
business? Bigehot, an undisputed authority says 
on this point of Roj'al alnlity : 

“He can he but an averago man to begin with; 
sometime* he will be clever, but sometimes he will 
be stupid ; in the long run he will be neither 
clever nor stupid ; he will be the simple, common 
man who pbiJs the plain routine of life flora the 
cradle to the grave. His ediicition will be that of 
one who has never had to atiuggle; who has al- 
w-ays felt that he ha.« nothing to gain; who bos 
had the first dignity given him; who has sever 
se*n common life aa in truth it is. It is idle to 
expect an ordinaii nian horn in the purple to have 
greater genina th <11 an extraordinary man born 
out of the purple ; to expect a man whose place 
Im always bren fixed to have a better judgment 
tlian one who ba.* lived b’y bis jinlgment; to ex? 
pect ft man whose ctreei- will be the same whsther 
be is discreet or whclIxT be is indiacreet to have 
tho nice dUcrelinn of one who has risen by his 
wisdom, who will full if he ceases to be wise.” 
“ Theory and exporienco both teach that the educa- 
tion of ft Ftiiice can ho but a poor education, and 
that a B<>yftl family nil! generally have Jess afei/f- 
ty than other families' What right have wo then 
to expect the perpetual entail on any family of 
an exquisite discretion, which if it be not a sort of 
genius, is at least as rare ftsgenius?” (TheEog- 
lish Constitution, c. p. Hi.) 


«. ivoyai wurt will be a hindrance rathei 
than a help to the good government of thi 
country. Court infiuenee as we see in highly. 
dvnLocd and hirgolydemociutlc Europe ever 
in the 20tl, &nt«r, i, „„t „„ 

rf bWg. ..Wh« th«, 
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one knows; tliough no one, bartlly the best and 
closest oteerver, can say with confidence nnd pre- 
cision how gre.4t their influence is ” (Hagehot.) 

" These sinister agencies” as Bagehot calls them 
come to the surface off ami on when a eamnrtlla 
is exposed by anotiier cam«n7fa, causing horrible 
scandal and intense bewilderment ns they Ahl in 
Germany recently, nnd have done so in every 
Couit Irvui time to time. 

The time of the Court tinuble to tranwet b«isiiii*srt 
will, then, ho naturally taken up wholly with tho 
frivolous ceremonials niitl the fripperies of Covei n- 
uient to the detriment of incessant, unpleasant, 
hard, vast, complicated and miseellaneous daily 
work which must be done if chaos is not to bo 
produced. In fact as it is, the present social func- 
tions of even n Viceroy take up too much of his 
time and ate unfortunately tending day by 
day to become quite as important factors 
as hla adminiatrative functions. It in neces- 
sary to raise this warning voice in time beforo 
it also becomea a' burning’ question. Ths question 
is already beginring to be asked by the taxpayer, 
whether all thU lavish display is tight and pro- 
per, while famine after famine in laying the land 
desolate and killing off peasants and cattle by the 
million ? He naturally asks who are the peopletliat 
benefit by all this extravagance and display? Tho 
* social amenities of gubernatorial life are for a liaml- 
ful, who are not of the land. These entertninmenta 
are tho preserves of the 'European official and 
non-official populations of the hill and plain 
capitals and some timee h stray Native Chief, 
How does it benefit the teeming millions of India 
who have to provide the wherewithal for these 
grand shows? India is only the poorer for the«o 
costly social displays. Sir Ercderick Lely has some 
acute remarks in his Suggestions for the better gov- 
ernment of India (p. 16) on this point. He says: 
— 1 may note in passing that the Governor 
should never visit a town without miking a not 
excessive but tangible gift to the public. A Bud- 


get Grant of «\y ll«. 2S.00Q in all, eveiy year for 
this purpose would bo of injimtely more political 
vH f\aii the stnnpCuary alfoicanw/or dinners nnd 
*»ncea to Europe^ina.” (Tho italics arc mine.) The 
author has touched here a very sore point of the 
Anglo-Indian Adniinistiwtion of India, and while 
not meaning it, has shown how very English and 
insular aro the surroundings of the Governors and 
how tho Indians are wholly excluded from them. 
liKidenttlly* this iiUo raises tho whole question of 
sumptuary nllow.ances lo these Itighly-jmid Heads 
of the Administrations. It is an ever-increasing 
burden ami there seems to bo nc check upon it. 
Why should it not be abolished altogether ? 

The next question to be considered is the salary 
of the Viceroy. No other servant of the Crown 
io a similar high position,— whether in Austialia, - 
Canada, Ireland — gets more than cne lakh or 
if the pre*ent rate of Exchange is taken as tho 
basis. Us 1,50,000 a year. In the constitution- 
making that is going on for South Africa, the 
.p-iy of the Oovernor-GenevKl U fixed at £10,000. 
Surely thisis ample emolument and there is not 
a shadow of reason or justice for burdening' 
poveriy-Btrickcn India with fully double that mte. 
Tho household arrangements of the Indian Viceroy 
which are probably on a more mgnificent scale 
than io any other possesaion of lb© Crown, badly 
call for tho pruner’s hands. For all this laviahness 
and display ia due to h fancied nec'BSity of vying 
with thegorgenusnesR of the 'barbarous' Orient, - 
and not to any inherent necessity of the case. 

Before going o»\ to deal with tho powers and 
fuiistiona of n Viceroy some remarks might be 
made about the tenure of his office. No legal 
limit is fix®d to the term of office, but custom 
has grown up vvhich fixes it nt 5 yc.ars ; and this 
is the CABO not only for the View egni term of office 
but also of many others, for instance, the Subordi- 
nate Heads of AdminUtratioua, the Executive 
Connrillors and so on. It was not so in the 
catUer days. Five years is loo short ii peiio.! for ' 
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■ Parsecs and Indian Politics- 

“ It has been hithertc I>eHove>{ very widely, " 
writes Dr. J. X. Rshadurji in the Jlinduttan 
/Utuie fDoeember yumberj, “by Anglo-Indians 
tliat the Parseea es » commnnity took bo interest 
in {>o1itics ; that as lar tkS the Congrf-vs propaganda 
wss concerned, this community looked on with 
indifference, if rot with manifest apathy; that 
the three ardent eongre<« leaders from smong.t 
them, 5lea‘rs. Dtdahhai Naolcji, Phero*cf>hali 
Mehta and Dinshaw M'arha, had no following 
among their co r«!igioni*ta, snd Toprv^ented 
only their indiridusl opinions tn Indian poli- 
tJts." With thesa opening ijrorfls Dr. Itihadurji 
contributes a well-ressoned urtiele to the 
tan IMtw, wherein he refutes “ the bread and 
batter argument ” of a section of the Persee Press 
that, by jotnfng the congress end making common 
cause with the Hindu*, they would commit 
the gtnre blunder of offcoding tbeir (British) 
patrons and nould lose their tiosts of honour 
and fat emoluments, and even all prtfertaent 
whether in Government, Municipal, or Commer- 
cial offices. This argument was sometiroes etieng- 
thenc<l by what might'be called the termr-dealing 
argument. 

We are a Iiandfuf, ire hare wealth, we hare sebiem) 
an enriahia position and have tlieroforn inetirred tbo 
dislike of the other communities. i,et the Dcitiati tuni 
their backs on India, and we aJiail bo very Jucky indeed 
it we aro not thrown into tho Uaj or piled nji to luate 
a boDflre in celebrstion of the tint event. 

fie then tries to show that ever sitire the Inccp- 
- tion of the congrewi, the educated classes huve 
felt the strongest sympathy for the movement and 
h.avc looked npon’tho movement ns necessary for 
and tending ton-ards the goo<l of the country, and 
that there has been a marked change for tho better 
in the tone and attitude towards the congress o{ 
7 


the leading Parsee journals Hkc the •Ajme-e-yW/n- 
iAtdand the J'lut Coflur. The old rente mporarifs 
like the JSowilny i’liHwcA^i— u very intUiciiti.il 
Patace d.sily — anl tho AlMar-iSou-ht^nr have 
long stood by the congrc'S and ccrigrc«s views were 
ever retlectcil ably and forcibly in them. Tho 
SanJ I’arimau, a young rontemporary, nb-o edited 
by a I’arsi and owned by a I’aibi syndicate, is a 
vigorous and entlui»iastic supjiorter of the congre^s 
movement. Amongst the jotitnals that aro 
friendly towards the nir.wmetit maj te mentioned 
the ArtiVr-»-//ind, the C>rieiil«I Herietr, and tl.e 
I'arti. ** If the trend of tliu.ight in a eomrauni* 
ty,” siyt ])r Ihihrdiirji, “ cm be gauged by the 
writings in journals edited and ownid by inombcrs 
of that couimirnily, then the iRoituhlo conclusion 
forcwi itself upon cn**, th »t the Parsis os n coinmu* 
nity aro heart and soul with thecougresh nove> 
meat and the congress propnganrto." 

In concluding his intcie»eing article, he cites 
as an instance the public ineoting of the PanJa In 
Bombay to esmJemn the liomh outrages. 


Tho Tarsi comnmnity has through Uiis meeting of 
its Aojuirao declsrnl to the Oorernnient, that irhiM it 
abhors seditious moicmonts and pnjitica] murOi-rs (anar* 
cby?) It remind* the ruh-w that many and just grtersnoes 
cry for redrcsi, and that timely reforms will instaiitty 
hill violent and hcditiDtis niOTcmeots, which are (infpr- 
entisUy) Uio ontcotnc of disappointment and despair. 


This pronouarement vrhitii haa ix-cii heartily 
endorsed by tlia Psrsi press all hut unanimously, lias 
been entered in tho record* of tho Tarsi panclnytt, and 
noroeordcnneecel this tniiomtOfioiiKirtnnee ronsiticred 
from a hUtoricnt nnd moral ataudpoint, for the honour 
ot ttw cooMtUinrty depemh-d en U, a«d it* reputation for 
honesty, Iriithfulni-ss, and outspokenness It haH main* 
tsined It* honour and cnJianci it K. reputation Snd its 
posterity havotsvn presented an example of d.,ii,lcroBted 
devotion to duty rej.-ardless of x,orJ.liy consideration, 
which may they never depart from 1 
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TVie ev5\ has been ol Jong-Btanding and is 
doiibttxd il even l\ie recoTaroendalions ol the Ro>al 
HecenVralisalion ComroUsion will, if thej-e mo any 
on this point, be able to deal with thia seandaloas 
atate ol aff.virB and do something to dimiiviah it. 
Solar back as the reign of the Dnkao! Argyle 
at the India Office this doctiine of the compf«(« 
subordination in afi njftttera of the Government 
of India to the Home Government was laid down 
une(|uivucHlly by that statesman in a despatch to 
the Indian Government. Now such a doctrine 
even when not rigidly adhcied to — ns it is not, one 
must lecognise, in India — is fatal to all elhcient 
and progressive administration. Tiie reduction of 
the Viceroy and bis Ministers to the status of 
merely intelligent Telegiaph operators at the 
other end of the wire would be supi'emeiy ludicrous 
were not the action pregnnnt with terrible conse- 
quences for the future of the Britiab llule in 
India. Which Colonial Secretary would dare 
to lay down those principles and apply them to 
any Hrltish Colony ! The Colonial Office dare 
not open its lips even in cases of such Aagrant 
injustice as is meted out to the Asiatic subjects 
of the King by recently conquered and ann*-xed 
Colonies aa thoee <jf South Africa, one of the 
ostensible reasons, by air irony of fate, given by 
Mr. Clsauiberlain (cr going to wav with the 
Transvaal, being the savage and opprCBsive ways in 
which they treated the Indian emigrants. Under 
the present regime their condition is very much 
worse thin it was before the terrible war which 
WM undertaken to right their wrongs! 

We may turn oui attention now to the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Viceroy. I have already- 
said above that the term of office of these Mem- 
bers should be extended to seven years. Another 
and even move important point is that tb^ sbuttld 
have no prospects of fuither preferment under 
tho patronage of the Viceroy. Indeed it is scaroo- 
ly appropriate that gentlemen appointed to tUeaa 
high offices by the King should look to any lower 


autlwrity foe further preferroent. At present the 
tiiducement tliat a Viceroy can offer to evtry iletn- 
ter of his Executive Council to be subservient 
bo him is by titles and decor-ations but these ore 
not sufficiently solid — though attractive enough 
to appeal too much to these high and responsiblo 
officers;but the case of some of these Members who 
belong to the Indisn Civil Service for justaneCi 
is veiy different. The five Lieutenant-Governor" 
ships under the patronage of the Viceroy are a 
sufficiently dazzling bribe for any but those who 
have the most robust conscience and an exquisite 
sense of duty. This temptation would 
be lemoved from the path of both by the 
raising of the status of the Provincial 
Admimstrntions to that of Governorships, Fur 
even if Metnbei's of the Indian Civil Sorvico 
weie to be chosen fiotn time to time to fill oome 
of these Governorshi{>s, they would be so chosen 
and appointed by the Crown and not locally es 
at present. 

Sir George Obesney is perfectly justified in 
his contention about the probable misuse 'of tbu 
great power, seeing what human nature is as a 
rule. He quotes Mill approvingly!— "The advisers 
nttoched to s powGiful and perhaps self-willed 
man ought to be placed under conditions which 
make it impossible for them, without discredit, 
not to express an opinion, and impossible for 
liim not to listen to and consider their 
recommendations.” That this feai is not wholly 
hypothetical is borne out by what little is known 
to the outside world of nt least two of the Vice- 
royalties, namely, those of Lords Lytton and Cur- 
xoD. Such an uncompromising and cautious 
bureaucrat as the late General Sir George Chesney 
would not have voiced it if there had been want- 
ing solid reasons for such a damaging statement. 

It is of course not proposed to touch In any 
way the final power of veto with which the 
\iceioy is invested ; but it w necofAiry tbnt his 
powers of initiating a new line of action should be 
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■ Parsecs and Indian Politics- 

“ It has been hithertc t>el{ove*I very widely, " 
writes Dr. J. X. Rshadurji in the //i»<iM<(ai* 
/Utuie fDoeember Kumberj, “by Anglo-Indians 
tliat the Parseea es » commnnity took bo interest 
in {lolitics ; that as lar tkS the Congrf-vs propiganda 
was concerned, this community looked on with 
indifference, if not with manifest apathy; that 
the three nrdcnt eongres-j leaders from amongst 
them, 5les‘rs. Dvdahhai Naolcji, Pheroicf>haL 
Mehta and Dinshaw Wnrha, had no following 
among their co re!igiohi*ta, and reprvtented 
only their indiriditsl opinions in (ndian poli- 
tics.” M’jth Ihesa opening yonls Dr. Itihadurji 
contributes a well-ressoned urtiele to the hittd<a- 
tan IMtw, wherein he refutes “ the bread and 
batter argument " of a section of the Persee Press 
that, by jotnfng Che eongreuend making common 
cause with the Hindu*, they would commit 
the gmre blunder of offcoding tbeir (Uritish) 
patrons and would lose their iKWts of honour 
and fat emoluments, and even all pnfemienC 
whether in Government, Municipal, or Commer- 
cial offices. This argument was sometiraes htteng- 
thenc<l by what mlght^be enUed the terror-dealing 
argument. 

We are a {landfuf, we hare wealth, we hare schiens) 
an enriahla position and have tliercforn ineumd tho 
dislike of the other communities. i,et the ncitidi tuni 
their backs on India, and we sJiail be rcry iaeiy indeed 
it we are not thrown into the Uaj or piled nji to make 
a boDflre in celebrstion of the tint event. 

fie then tries to show that cvei since the incep- 
- tion of the congrewi, the educAted clasurs huve 
felt the strongest sympathy for the movement and 
h.svc looked npon’tho movement ns neceswry for 
and tending ton-ards the goo<l of the country, and 
that there has been a marked change /or the better 
in the tone and attitude towards the congress o{ 
7 


thd leading Parsee journ-ils like the 
iAtdand tbo J'lut Coflur. The old ccjitfiapomrifs 
like the /Jowilny Sanuie^iai — it very intUiciiti.il 
Parsee d.aily — nnl the .mfiar-i-vS’oii'/njnr have 
long stoo<! by the congh^-s and ccrigre«s views were 
ever reflectetl ably niid forcibly in them. The 
SanJ I’ariman, a young rontemporary, nl-o edited 
by a I’arsi and owned by a I’nrbi syndicate, is a 
sigorous and enthu-iastic supjiorter of the congre^s 
movement. Amongst the jotitnals that are 
friendly towards the mr.wmetit msj te mentioned 
the ArtrVr-i-//ind, the C>rieiif«I Herietr, and the 
I'arti. “ If the trend of tliu.ight in a eomrauni* 
ty,” nyH Dr llihadiirji, “ cm be gauged by the 
writings in journals edited and ownid by jnotnbent 
of th^t couimxinity, then the inriitohlo i-oncliisioii 
forcwi itself upon cn**, th »t the I’arsis os n coinmu* 
nity are heart and soul with thecougresh nove> 
ment and the congress propaganda." 

In concluding his intciesting nrticle, he rites 
as an instance the public inccting of the PnnlM In 
Uombay to cunJemn the liorsh outrages. 


The rorsi cemnmnity has through Uiit rneetinn of 
its Aojutrao declared to the Oorcrnicicnt, that while it 
abhors seditious movements and pojitlcid niurOi-rs (anar> 
cby?) It reminds ibo rulers that many and jiist griersnee* 
cry for rcdiTsi, and that timely reforms will inslaiitty 
hill violent and scdiLotis niOTciiicots, which arc (infer- 
entisUj) Ui« outcome of diiappolntmcnt and despair. 


This pronouncement which haa |m>cii heartily 
endorsed by tiio Psrai press ail but unanimously, iiss 
keen enters in thn rccordvof the I'arsi piincliaytt, and 
no record enneveel this tnisimtofioiiKirtnnce consiticrrd 
from a hUtorical end moral ataudpoint, for the honour 
ot ihc cooMWinitr dcpeiidi-d on If, aod its rrpiitaiion for 
honesty, Iruthfulni-ss, and outspokonnc's It has main* 
tsined It* honour and enhann ({ it. reputation Snd its* 
posterity hasoisvn presented an eiami.lo of d.sinlcroBted 
l» Jm, 

winch may tliey never depart from I 
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ri^k tlieii- posUion in the country by ecccpUng the. future Army orgnnk-ition, but roughly it eet-ins 
Ourzonian propo-^nls which would hnvo inevitably it would jwy to abolish the supreme command and 
ended in the resignation of L-jrtl Kitchener. So let ita place be taken by the more efficient modem 


the interest of India were sacrificed to the 
exigencies of politics and Lord Curion's resignation 
was light-heartedly accepted and which of comae 
left the position of that party in the country 
unaffected. It would have been veiy differ- 
ent if Lord Kitchener had icsigned ; all the 
Jingo element of the country would have been 
flying at the throats .if the Cabinet Ministers of 
that day. Now, Ibat the Militar) Supply Member- 
ship too has boon abolished, the Commhndrr-in- 
Chief alone is left to lepre^ent, or rather to play 
the dictator in all Military m.atters. Every 
right-thinking and constitutionally lubded per- 
son will see that this is a far from destiaWe ar- 
rangement aid sure to break down under the 
stress of a groat war it not earlier. Not one 
civilised Christian State keeps up such an nnonia- 
lous state of affairs Even in India it is clear 
that the present arrangement is more or le.** ten- 
tative and not final, awaiting a definite solution. 
It would be absurd to suggest that the practice 
of England itself in the matter lie followed and a 
Civiliin Head of the Department installed; but 
what might reasonably be accepted is the aoj- 
gebtion of following the Continental system with 
regard to the post. Let the portfolio of War 
be held by a senior Army man, but — this is the 
crux — let him he dissociated from the nefrraf »»/»• 
maud of the Army. Th \t should be the business 
of Officeis on the active list. Abolish the post 
of the Commander-in-Chief by converting it into 
that of an ordinal}' Member of Oouncil, with an 
Army Depai tment under him instead of his being 
an Elxtraordinary Member as at present and 
siibalitute in its plice some such scheme of a 
General Staff and an Army Council aa holds good 
in England or Germany or France. A layman, 
and further an Indian, naturally feria diffident in 
suggMting something quite definite about the 


oiganisations. Ilei'O in Indi.i all the quarrels o{ 
the jMSt have chiefly ceiitied round the juniorify of 
•tho Minister of War to. the Comuiander-in-Chief, 
and when thu root of the quanel {.s removed by 
dividing his piescnt ‘all-embracing duties and 
making over tho field duties to tlie Chief of the 
Staff and his Ai my Council, nnd the policy and 
administration to a Senior Oflicer >is Ministei nnd 
his Advisory Eoaid composed hirgely of Civilians, 
no loom foi the unseemly squabbles of the past ' 
will be left. 

It will be noticed that in the designation of the 
“ llonie Member ” I propose to follow the sensible 
piactice of the Obntinent rather than the English 
piuctice; for here in India especially the designa- 
tion 18 a/misleading one, suggesting duties connec- 
ted with England, which is obviatecl by the use of 
the word “ Interior ” “ 

With reghrd to the suggestion of appointlDga 
separate Minister of Foreign and Feudatoi 7 nf- 
fair*, it is necessary to say a few words. By 
piesent practice it is the Viceroy who is his own 
MinUtarinUus Depnitment nnd is nssisted byn 

poimnnent Becretniy wlioae atalus is higher than 
that of the permanent- Secretaries of the other 
Dopaitmeute. Thiaisa veiy unaatisFactory state 
of nOairs. If there is any department which re- 
quire a epodnl nnd minute ki owledgo of affairs 
lunning back to hunduds of jenis it is this. No 
Viceioy, however, sympathetic and quit k of under- . 
Rtanding can ever hope to dcnl adequ.ately with 
the numerous and complicated cases always arising 
in this depa, tment. even if he had the requisite 
timelodevctahims-lf wholly to this, which cer-‘ 
tamly he has not. What is the result? The 
proud and touchy Chiefs are left to the mercy of 
an irresponsible subordinate who if things go ' 
amiM naturally takes M.ejtei heiiind tho broad 
Wk of the Viceroy. .This always keeps things in 
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TOPICS FMOM PERIODICALS. 


■ Parsecs and Indian Politics- 

“ It has been hithertc t>e!iove*I very widely, " 
writes Dr. J. X. Rshadurji in the Ilinduttan 
/Utuie fDoeember Kueoberj, “by Anglo-Indians 
tliat the Parseea es » commnnity took bo interest 
in {>o1itics ; that as far tkS the Congrf-vs propiganda 
was concerned, this community looked on with 
indiflerence, if not with manifest apathy; that 
the three ardent eongre'w leaders from amongst 
them, 5lea‘ra. Didahhai Naolcji, Pherosohah 
Mehta and Dinshaw Wn^ha, had no following 
among their co r«!igioni*ts, and represented 
only their indieidnsl opintona in Indian poli- 
tJo.” IVith thwa opening yonls Dr. Itihadurji 
contributes a well-reasoned urticle to the 
tan IMtw, wherein he rofutea “ the bread and 
batter argument " of a section of the Parses Press 
that, by joining Che eongres-send making common 
cause with the Hindu*, they would commit 
the grave blunder of oTcoding their (Uritish) 
patrons and would lose their tKuts of honour 
and fat emoluments, and even all prtfenoent 
whether in Government, Municipal, or Commer- 
cial offices. This argument was sometiroes etieng- 
thenc<l by what mlght^be called the terror-dealing 
argument. 

We are a Iiandfuf, ire Aare wealth, we hare scbk>re<I 
an enriahia positioo and hare tliereforn inetirred tho 
dislike of the other communltic. i,et the Dritisli tunt 
their backs on India, and we sJiail be rcry lurby indeed 
it we are uot thrown into the Uaj or piled np to mate 
a boDflre in celebration of the flret event. 

fie then tries to show that cvei since the incep- 
- tion of the congrewi, the educAted classes hi.ve 
felt the strongest sympathy for the movement and 
h.svc looked upon’tho movement ns neceswry for 
and tending towards the goo<l of the country, and 
that there has been a marked change /or the better 
in the tone and attitude towards the congress o{ 
7 


thd leading Pnrsee journals Hkc the 
tied and the L'lut Ceflur. The old ccjitimpomrifs 
like the ISowitny A’amwcAai — it very intUiciitl.il 
Painee d-aily — nni the AlMar-iSou-ht^nr have 
long stood by the congre-s and ccrgre«s views were 
ever relfectcsl ably niiJ forcibly in them. The 
SarrJ Variman^ n young rontemporary, nb-o edited 
by a I’arsi and owned by a I’arjii syndicate, is ii 
vigorous and entlui-nstic supjiorter of the congre^s 
movement. Amongst the jotitnals thnt are 
friendly towards the Dir.tvmetit nisy Le mentioiicd 
the ArtiVr-t-//ind, the C>rieii|«I Herietr, and the 
/‘ursi. ** If the trend of tho.ight in n communi- 
ty,” svys ])r llthrdiirji, “ ctn be gauged by the 
writings in journals edited and ownid by jnembeni 
of that community, then the iRoituhlo I'oricliision 
forcwi itself upon cn**, th »t the I’arsis os n commu- 
nity are heart imd soul with the congresh move- 
ment and the congress propaganda." 

In conciading his intcievting article, he cites 
as an instance the public meoting of the PnnJM In 
Uombay to condemn the liomh outinges. 


The I’arsi comnmnity has through Uds meeting of 
its Aojuirao declared to the Oorcrniiicnt, that irhile it 
abhors seditious moicmcnts and poJitlciU murders (anar- 
chy ?) It n-mind* the ruk-r» that many and just grieranoca 
cry forredresa, and that timely reforms will inhlaiitty 
kill violent snd kcdiUotis morciiicots, which arc (infer- 
entisUy) Uie outcotno of diaappolntmcnt and despair. 


This pronouncement which haa K-cii heartily 
endorsed by ilia Psrai press all hut unanimously, has 
been entered in thn records of the I'arsi panchvytt, and 
no mcoitlcno creel this tn 110(0401101 |>ortiince considered 
from a historical and moral ataudpoint, tor the honour 
of the coountinity depended en }f, and its reputation for 
honesty, Iruthfutnins, and outspokenne-s It haw main* 
Uined It* honour and Cfihanc. (1 itv reputation, and its* 
posterity ha\o »wn preacnW on eiamplo of d.,ii,leroBted 
devotion toduty regardless of x^orj.hy con.iJcrstions 
vrhich may they never depart from t 
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The Bnpgestion to nboHsh* the Piihlie Works 
Dspirtment wHl proVioWy come ns a sntprisoto 
most pei-fone, but it is a veiy old suggestion and 
was made by such an expert as the Into Sir James 
Oaird. It is to be found quote<l in A. K. Connell’s 
The Seonomxe nevohitio'i of 2ndia and The PuUie 
World Policy (p. 190). I give .it here in full 
SB it exactly expresses what I wish to convey. 

“ The very costly Department of Public Woiks, 
as a General Office connected with the Viceregal 
Government, should bo closed; each Province should 
Civrry on its works as found most desirable, and 
as its fin.ance9 admitted. Native Engineering tal- 
ent should be cultivated and full scope giver* to it. 

Of the large hody of officers employed in the I'ub. 

Uc Works Department in India, nearly four-fifths 
arg English, and the native employees are genemlly 
kept in the most subordinate positiuns. Native 
Engineering talent has thus not only received 
"UttU encouTogenvont, but has been kept down by 
the present system. The existence of it is un- 
doubted, but the men who would have been 
found to direct, in former times, are gradually 
.disappearing. They were the heteditary leading 
loaoons who still In Native States keep their pre- 
eminence. Their merit and niti«tlc tasto have been 
always appreciated by the English Engineers and 
Contractors, <vt\d their special skill in Irrigation 
Works in a country the chief art of which for 
ages has been the economical use of water, is fully 
recognised. This class of men, woiking in coii' 
junction with the Native Danket , wlio managva the 
accounts, might become native contiactora, either 
of whole or sections of woik, and take the place 
of the more costly Europe.in. The elaborate ac- 
count of English book-keeping and correspondence 
required by the Public AVorks Department, for 
which they were not fit, haa excluded their practi- 
cal and useful essii-tance from being tak»n full 
advantage of, and has neceasitated the introdne- 
'tion of an entiicly new class of Overseer in the na- 
live of Bengal. If, instead of a Central |>e|ttrt- 


ment attempting to de.al with nil India, each Pro* 
vinre was left to its own guidance and responsibi- 
IJtj', local wonts would be listened to, loc.a! inter- 
ests and sympathy would be croused, Public 
Works would not he pi-cmatuiely urged, and thosp 
moat urgently neoded would be first .atlenddl to. 
The local gentry and heads of villages would be 
called on to Lake a share in Locjrl Administration, 
and Native Engineers and Contractors would be 
consulted and employed. This would raise their 
position and admit the development of the talent 
kept dormant under our present arrangements. 
Not only would the State bo served by a much le«s 
costly instrumentality, but there would bo gained 
also that continuity of design which is so liable to 
bo broken bv the change of European Engineers, 
oliliged by the climate to seek health at Home. 
The costliness of the present system prevents many 
useful wants from being undei taken ; the money 
goes «o short a way. A change of this kind would 
tend to gient economy, and would bring out os 
coadjntors with ns in the odministratlon of India' 
the most ingeiiiuns claw of native talent, better 
capable of aiding in the deveiopment of tlie coun- 
try than even that laigo body of native officials 
now found so indispensable in the Judicial and 
Revenue Dep.rrtnienta.” 

The Wasteful rxature of the Public Woika Ad- 
miiiietnition of the Goveinnient of India is ve»y 
rle.ar1y brought out in the above extract and the 
remedy Ruggesled imrnelj the total nbuliticn of the 
Impaiid Deputmunt, though a di-aslic one 5a the 
only remedy for the pi rvention of extra vaganee and 
waste neceRfiniil) lending t.» the ci ippHng of urgent 
woiks ofnloc.al nntuie.The abolition of theDepart- 
meiit would nntumUy lead to the nboUtion of the 
coBtly and importeil supervising Imperial Service. 

There might be a" doubt aa to how tho Railways 
are to be managed by the Provincial Governments, 
seeing that their interests and wotkinga are largely 
Imperial and only in h minor degree Provin- 
rial. This objection is easily met , by pointing 
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MECHANISMS THAT RELIEVE THE BRAIN OF PRtIDBERY. 


Meclianisms IhalRellEtE IhaBraln of DruilgEr} 

BT 

Sin. SAINT NIHAIi SIKQH. 

The Twentieth-Centurj’ inventor is labontig 
to make machinery do the drudging, mechani- 
cal work that dulls and fags the bmtn and 
makes it imimssible for the mind to occupy it- 
self with matters that are really worth while 
reasoning about — machinery that not only does 
the thinking for man, hut does it much more 
reliably and rapidly than the human brain it- 
self. A machine does automatic thinking un- 
complainingly and u-ithout reference to hours. 

It never balks at the magnitude of the problems 
to be solved, nor do tedious fractions perplex 
it. It does work of a uniformly good quality 
and without bringing upon itself brain fag or 
nervous prostration. The feats it accoin|ni<hc< 
are many and wonderful. It adds, bubtracts, 
multiplies, diiides, converts foreign money into 
Us domestic equivalent, keeps and audits ac- 
counts, weighs and prices groceries and mer- 
chandise, and deduces percentages and propor- 
tions from complicated statistics. It enforces 
honesty by registering the time the employe 
enters and leaves the factory or shop, and by 
indelibly impressing on paper the amounts of 
cash received and expended. A single machine 
which will perform these processes is <!lin in 
the womb of futurity, but three or four ma- 
chines jointly accomplinb the«e feats. 

Dayton, a leading manufacturing town in the 
state of Ohio, of the United States of America, 
is the birthplace of the cash register, an inven- 
tion which has driven filching away from e 
stores and shops where it is installed. It is a 
simple but impressive looking piece of macbi- 
nerj’, having a keyboard resembling that o a 
typewriter, with numerals instead of letters im- 
pressed upon the key-. The pressure mi any 
of the keys nutomalically unlocks the drawer, 
divided into a mimher of compartments for 
keeping coins of different denominations*, regw- 
ters the amount of money ”V J?* 

cabinet — the same amount as indicated by^ne 
key pressed — on a strip of paper in the back 
part of the machine, adding it to the TOiamn 
of figures already impressed on the strip, and 


also throws up another piece of paper with the 
amount deposited printed on it in big letters, so 
that the purchaser may know that the price be 
has paid corresponds with the amountof money 
the salesman has deposited in the money 
drawer. . . . .. 

Tlie cash register is so made that the amounts 
realised by a certain man can be traced to him 
without any difficulty whatsoever. The regis- 
ter records the time of purchase, the hour, 
minute and date. This leaves a comp ete 
record of the work accomplished by a sales- 
man which enables the employer to judge of 
the work performed by him. 

Closely analogous to the c-asb register is the 
automatic computing scale. It w’eigbs like 
most other weighing maciiines, with the 
difference that a row of figures clearly indicates 
the precise ninount of the material purchased, 
and this effectually removes the iiossibility of 
underweighing. A great advantage of this 
machine lies m the fact that it automatically 
computes the legitimate amount due for a 
fraction of a pound at a certain price per 
pound. Tins in its turn, i* a great advantage, 
as most hou-ewjves are chary of fatiguing their 
brains by doing complicated sums in fractions 
and rather allow themselves to be defrauded 
of hard-earned penniesi’AiiIt also saves the 
grocery man’s temper and pocket book. Com- 
plicated calculations are apt to sour Lis disposi- 
tion and make him resentful of small orders. 
If the grocer eschews computation, and if he 
is conscientious, he is apt to undercharge when 
he guesses at the weight of goods be should 
give for a coin of small denomination. The 
machine, it will be seen, reduces the risks of 
both the buyer and the seller, rendering busi- 
ness transactions on a small scale easy and 
equitable for both the buyer and the seller. , ' 

The cash register and the automatic scale, 
coupled with the automatic bookkeeper, form 
an ideal equipment for an office. The automa- 
tic bookkeeper looks very much like a type-’ 
writer, only the carriage is at the bottom' 
instead of being at the top, ns is the case w’ith’ 
a typewriter, and it is made to carry a heavy 
ledger instead of a sheet of paper. The' 
oiachine is so made that the ledger remains' 
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prepared to accept tills great privilege given to 
ua BO freely by the twofftr-siphted Statesmen whom 
* kindly Providence has put at the head of our 
afTairs at this juncture, when we come to consi- 
der the attitudetaken up by some of the represent- 
ative Musalman associations in the country. 

It ia hai-d to understand their eiroulatcd fear of 
the Hindu and the insensate demand that a 
Musalman must be appointed to the Supreme 
Executive Council if any such post is thrown open 
to Indians as also to the Provincial Executive 
Councils; unless it be that the leaders have woilced 
on the masses, through fear that the Hindu might 
not have forgotten the ‘gentle methods of aua- 
sion’ of the early days of Islam in India and 
which only is responsible for the bringing into 
existence of this ‘minority,' and might turn the 
tables now, if he gets powctful. What does it 
profit a man to quarrel with the victims of cir> 
cumstanees and of a policy which is dead as far as 
India is concerned I We cherish no ill-will to our 
fellow-subjects of the Emperor wlio though they 
profess a faith different to ours are no< ethnically 
different as Is being proclaimed vociferously from 
every Mnhomedan platform, but our own blood, 
though perhaps in some few cases with drops of 
Semitic blood supemdded. It was very shott- 
sighted and blundering diplomacy that started 
this campaign of calumny and hatred and fear, 
instead of one of good-will and love and trust. 
This was scarcely the time to raise ibe cry of 
"woM, woM, wViEn efforts wtre being made to 
further close up our ranks in the interests of a 
united Indian Nation, and with single-minded- 
nees and one-pointedness press forward to take 
the gilts the gods were offering us. How shall 
we characterise the conduct of those Musalman 
leaders who Winded by their Htnduphobia de- 
mand that no Burh offices of truat are to be 
thrown open to an Indian if a Musalman ’as such 
is not to be appointed straightway to everyone 
of tbm. 


I would beg to rail tho attention of the Musat- 
man community of India to what their religious 
eonfrtret of Turkey aie doing. Ijet them study 
carefully tho attitude taken up bj' the admittedly 
dominant Turk with regard to other religions and 
other races — for hero thcie is a real ethnic differ- 
ence as ag.ainst the spurious differer-cfl attempted 
to be worked up in India — in Turkey. A’o dis- 
tinction >8 being made in tho life political, all are 
freely admitted to all tho privileges. Instead of 
expressing fear of being swamped with jealousy of 
the races and religions so long kept huder, tim 
Tui ks are welcoming men of all porsuaaions like 
brothers, provide<l only they owed allegiance to 
the Sultan and their interests were identical with 
those of tho count)/ at largo. 

To the Mus.ilmans at hirgo 1 would lepeat 
again with nil the earnestness in luy power, not to 
be led away by meaningless ehlbboletbs but poo* 
der over what their own Khalifa the Sultan of 
Turkey and th^ Shaikhul-lslsm are doing to break 
down tbe weakening paitltion walls of racial and 
religious hatred to build up the national rampart 
of equality and fraternity. To do this a ceitain 
amount of liberty has to bo sacrificed and the 
prize is well worth the s.acfiBr«. We ought to 
welcome with open arms this tremendous innova- 
tion which shows practically that trust is l>e1ng 
reposed in us for the first time and that wo are 
no more Pariahs and scoundiels who cannot and 
must not be trusted even in our own Uud. 
Ijot ua tejoico at any /ndian in that high place—- 
be ho Hindu, Musidman, Buddhist, Christian, 
Sikh, Psnsi or Jain, so long as he is an 
/tufian it is nil right. Our interest-s bis 
interwite, out aapirntions bis aspirations, rejoicing 
with us in our joys, sonowing with us in our 
GorrowR. 

The demand for more than one seat is all right, 
blit let it bo made on the score of perfect eflidcncy 
and not on the score of the religious persuasion 
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the reform proposals. 


Ai>, tto spirit oC stendj, 
p TOgress that tnakes 

Freedom slowly broaden down 
From precedent to precedent, 
than all will be well, and during the pr^ ^f 
growth in Self-Government, race anomalies will 
be harmonized and religious bitternesses soften- 
ed. Meanwhile the new sentiment of sell- 
dependence and self-reliance will have time to 
develop throughonl the whole country and 
reach the masses of the people ; and the women 
of India, educated and enlightened, will pour 
their own treasures of self-sacrifice and d^o- 
. tion into the common cause of the nation. The 
movement already begun will in no sense j>an<e 
at free electorates or councils, but will touch 
every side of life, economic, social, educational, 

religioua. Theliving forces which are remon.d- 

jngFvistwill find their highest epiritual ex- 
pression in India. 

Mr. T. V. SESHAOIRl AlYAU D. A., U. K, 

■. To my mind, the offspring is worthy of the 
labour. Such a notable eyiwstlion of the 
principle* of governing an alien nation fui y 
jastifies the time taken to pronounce it. Itie 
desmteh to the Goiernment of India 'S 
and clear, bnt the chief interest, to the Indian 
public, lies in the explanatory omf ion in the 
House of lAjrds. The acceptance of the princi- 
ple of generous and indulgent treatment o 
. Indiana foreshadowed by Jolin Briglit dero es 
ago, the bold and pellucid enunciation of the 
guiding elements of Indian statecraft are 
worthy of the philosopher statesman who gui- 
des the destinies of this great country. ^ « 

are liviiur under heavy clouds and in a 
troubled sen. Tho air is thick with substances 
that have exploded and still explode dangerous- 
ly. The stoutest-hearted captain 
feel alarmed at the. prospect before him. ' i i 
aconrage tare under similar circumstances an 
with adherence to ideas which haie en 
denounced ns visionary and with trust an 
confiJente in Iheiieople worthy of the 
man whose biography he has wrUlen, lyntl 
Morley has given expression to his ° 

governing India which v/e all fervently opc 
. 'will not be whittled away in the same way tlie 


Qoeen’s Proclamation was dealt w’ith by tw’O 
Imperial Viceroys and a host of the smaller fry. 
One might not go into ecstasies over the actual 
concessions made. As Un\ Morley generously 
B.i-»s the principle was propounded in the famous 
I/icalself-Govcinmentllcsoluuon o! LordRipon. 

There is nothing new in wliat was ^aid on 
Friday. In fact the course of Indian Reform 
was cliiilked out from time to time by eminent 
authorities in despatches from England and in 
resolutions in India. It is in the practical 

acceptance of those ideas and in the clear de- 
clarations that the reforms now promised are 
hut the earnest of what ought to come that 
In.iiiin 3 slioiilJ feel Kmter.il to tl.e Seevetiiij- of 
Shite As Glad>lone said before, the most 
unimiieachable Regulations might be made 
mimitory by those entrusted with the nctua 
working of them. But as I/^rd.Mmto is m full 
accord with Lord Morley, it mnyieasonablybe 
exiiected that tlie theovies embodied in the 
de^cli will in practice be given an 
honest chance of successful existence. I om 
clad that the ndiisorycounciU have been given 
thefl'ririus It was an attempt to introduce _ 
A House of I^rds in a country where these * 
wealthy aristocrats me, generally speaking, 
not guilty of haling any ideas of politics or 
sUilecrna. In democratic countries where the 
hereditary peers lia\ e been in the front of the 
battle for rigid and justice, it 1ms been found 
that the possession of riches and their not 
being responsible to the constituencies for their 
power to legislate have made them -enemies of 
progress, of reform and of right doing. 

In a country like India where the territorial 
maf»nates “neither toil nor spin,” nndwhobase 
IheTc claim to superiority on the ground that 
they me not agitators— the only claim to 
fiucce'sful statesmanship lies in a man’s ability 
to agitate honestly and for the well being of his 
fellow citizens— and who are never weary ofein-^ 
ploying scribes to indite letters denouncing all 
attempts at reform, the creation • of a second 
clmmber, nlthongh you may give it the xery 
uoctnous title of adiisory council, will spell 
Ihesmolheriiigofallgenuinepubliclife. Indians 
onr'ht fo feel grateful to Ixird Mint© that' he 
n^ily acfimcsced in the determination of I>5rd 
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boOj- of Epwially Imined officers, wbo have been 
b»«d to banking nil their lives.” " If it is left to 
itself,' the office will become teclintcal, self-absorb- 
ed, sclf-nauUipIying. It will be likely to ovejiook 
the end in the me<»na-, it will fnvl from nartow- 
netvs of tninil j it will bo enger in seeming to co ; 
it will be idle in leal doing.” 

If nil this is true for Europe and England it is 
true with a tenfold gieater signifiennee for India. 
For though the enormous ;j«r«o»tneJ of Iho Indian 
bureaucracy is largely composed of native Indians 
all its heads and the superior grades are illted 
with the foreign element ; and hence most of our 
difficulties; for how can a person short of an 
angel enter into all the thoughts and feelings and 
aspirations of a people whom he dominates over 
for a few decades sighing all the time for the hind 
of his birth? Ever talking of the "land of lo- 
grels" and “.land of exile" and never of' the 
‘ land of premise ‘ ns it U to u«, in every after- 
dinner sjieech, how can such a person command 
our whole-heaited sffection and real genuine 
loyalty ? Ue may and dee-s have our restiect and 
our gratitude, but the fine flavour of oentiment 
will surely be wanting. 

Having made out our point for the utility, nay 
■ the necessity, of an Advisory Boaid vre might 
define its composition and functions. The Boards 
should be composed of Members chosen from the 
non-official element of the I^egislative Council and 
also from among the general public, the nomi- 
^ 'a.V%p\iwe \sy n •ms^cfnYy Teetsromeniaiic’iri 
of the non-official legislators and the Goveinment 
also allowed thepowei to recommend one Member. 
As a rule these Boards should consist of not less 
than five and not more than eight Members sod 
they must meet at least once every rnontb. It 
would be advanlageous to have a paid Secretary 
• attached to each, for instance, a German or an 
lUlian jurist to the I.rfiw Board ; allane or a Cana- 
dian U> Agriculturo; an American to Education; 
. a German to Commerce and to on. 


Tho Army Board would, of coui-se, be organised 
on a different basis witli which wo need net 
trouble ourselves, but a Non-5ItIiLary element in 
it is very e-ssential and should under no pica bo 
dispensed with. 

It remains now to attempt to define wliat the 
relations should bo between the Supremo and the 
various Provincial Governments. It goes without 
(Laying that thn latter should be allowed as free a 
hand in the administration of Terrltorie-s under 
their ch.arge as possible, consistent with the 
oveilordsbip of the former. The supervleion 
should not bo close and minute, dead- 
ening all responsibility and killing out all initia- 
tive. The wish to interfere should be at a 
miaimum and no needless harassment should bo 
caused by incessant watchfulness and meddlesome- 
ness on the pnit of the higher atitbority. It 
should be just enough to prevent a serious Catos' 
trophe but ivti t»oxigh to provent email hurts; 
and though it may be unnecessary to allow the 
Madras and Bombay Governments direct corres- 
pondence in nil matters with the Home Govern- 
ment, it must be understood that all matters 
in which the Supreme and the Provincial Gotern- 
ments differ hopelessly should be left t«> the final 
arbitiution of the Secretory of State tn Council> 
The example of New Zealand might 'bo pointed 
out here whose separate independent existence is 
an asset of such tromendous significcnco to the 
British Empire. If it had allowed itself to bo 
swaWowed up in tlie Australian Uommonwealth 
all its power for good would have been suppressed 
by the iron laws of uniformity. At present it is 
always willing and ready to try all sorts of ad- 
ministrative, legislative and economic experi- 
ments, by which the outer watching world is only 
the gainer. If things go wrong, harm has not 
been done on such a large wale as lo cause wide- 
spread ami irrepaiaWe damage, but if nny of the 
experiments succeed they can bo modified end 
adopted to suit thi exigenciee of other climes and 
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rent ndministrntions. I would slronglj plead 
•efora that the routine net of dull respectable 
[iocrity ho not wound tight round the ProMin- 
Administnitions choking out all initiative; 

. that utmost freedom possible with tho safety 
the Empire be allowed these to experiment 
Jinchingly and ti-ead out new paths for them- 
res and for others. 

It is also ntcossary that a clearer demarcating 
e bo drawn than exists at present between 
a respective spheres cf activity appertaming 
the Supreme Oorerr.ment *nd to the Prnun- 
il Governments. A clear and precise Adminis- 
ative Code thuuld bo compiled wbicb wonldlay 
)WR and define the septrelo spheres of the acti> 
ty of each and put a stop to the ete«n»l hag- 
ing and unseemly wi angles that take place fiom 
me to time when the Subordinate Administra- 
Ion is trying to safeguanl eamo privilege which 
he Superior Qoverrisetit is tiyirg to filch away 


Governments, who in fact should be enconragod 
to go ahead and try new methods and make ex- 
periments, in short, attempt to be as progressive 
as possible Even if they make mistakes they 
vrill not be fatal and being confined to a small 
area, would be easy of rectification. The attempt 
to pin them all down within the stiaight-lacc-d jac- 
ket of o6Scial uniformity ami reduce them to one 
dead level of mediocre respectability is a serious 
and almost irrep.iralileloss to living and progressive 
rule. Petrifaction and running into well-worn ruts 
should be actively dtscucirsged and not fostered. 
Not teapectabihty but advancement should be 
the standard for judgment. Thu innovations of 
the Local Gorernments if sHCeessful could be 
taken up and utilised by the Supreme Government, 
By limiting the sphere of activity of these 
Government.% the Supreme Government depriree 
itself of a unique field of observation and experi- 
ment. ' 


row it j and if there is any doubt or dispute after 
hU the final deciding authority should be the 
iupieme Court, as it is in Canada and the Cnited 
itetea to which all such cunstitutioonl questions 
ire referred for discussion. 

- It Is a pity that the official ovidcRCOon ail these 
points was taken in ffisiem by the Rojal Decen- 
tralisation .Commission and the outside public de- 
nied a cha»r« of having its say on the points thus 
raised. The inner state of the relations tg too im- 
perfectly known to allow of a prefitable and de- 
tailed discussion of the subject ; only the general 
outlines can be attempted here. In any fixing 
of the respecti>e spheres of action of the two 
the fact should never be lost sight . of that the 
huge centralised Supreme Government cannot af- 
forf fo make risky experiments, and th^t by the 
very nature of its being it is forced to play * 
different role, namely that of a reguUriser, a 
coctroJIer and that it cannot alwajs with safety 
take up the role of an experimenter, of a pioneer. 
This function is best left to the Subordinate 


Not much profitable discussion is possible 
on this point till more materials are availible 
and so leaving a-side generaltlfei wc shall con- 
fine our remarks to too points, namely, the power 
of confeiring honors, and finance. . 


The former might look very trifling when put 
side by side with such an all-absorbing topic as 
that of finance, but really it ia not quite eo enmll. 
There have been complaints in the past, aa there 
are sure to be in the future that the fount of nil 
honor being located ill Oilcutta and not in fnti- 


— a, I vcm piums go 

oicslly to Bengal, nr.d to the immediate ejitouraoc 
of the Viceroy ; while as a rule it is only th» 
criimlw that are leftover for the other ProWnce-.^ 
Besides this there is a more real and serious 

reoeoB why this practice should be amended, m.d 
the Provincial Governors also allowed concurrent 
powers with the Viceroy with regard to this bes- 
towal of titles and conferring of honors inaij ' 

non-democratic countries this power can a 

^.voatterof tact always is 
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services, an-i fctimu1i\ting loyalty. If then Pro- 
vincial loyalty and services are to be encouraged 
the reward must coino direct fiom the Provincial 
Head and not from u distant Viceroy. 
In the latter case pcojile are apt to — and no 
blame to them for this worship of the distant 
luminary — look beyond their Province and its 
interests and do only those nets which may be 
pleasing to tlie Supremo Government, even thongli 
they may conflict with the best interests of their 
own Province. 

It is also necessary to point out here that tlie 
present-day practice of conferring hereditAiy 
honors is mischievous to the core and leaves behind 
it a legacy of troubles which is hard to compose. 
Life-honors are the only sensible and safe methods 
of rewarding service. The genius und ability to 
be of service and even more the de-site wnich is 
translated into iiction of being useful to the ctmi- 
munity is not an inheritable tiait, and so let him 
only who has been of actual service be honored 
and not he who has done nothing to dcseive it— 
except perhaps the accident of being born to one 
whom the King and the country liave delighted to 
honor! Hereditary honoi-s effectually kill out 
ambition by removing the spur to well-directed 
activity. 

' With regard to the financial arrangementa the 
quinquennial sysicm of scramble for doles is very 
demoralising. Every Subonlirmto Govpinnmnthaa 
been complaining bitterly about it nil niopg, and 
pointing out its evil in no unceitnin tone®. 1 
would suggest therefore tint this arrangement be 
done away with altogether and be replaced by a 
system in which the tn'xes would be demarcated ns 
Imperi.al nnd Provincial ; each to take the full 
yield of taxes allocated to it. Theie should bo no 
question of a ^lerccntage even. Such « plan would 
make both for economy in expense nnd produce 
the iieccRs.ary responsibility which while alert 
igainat waste would not hamper local develop* 

■ . for want of money neces-aary to carry thciq 


ojit.’ This would also give the Provinces l■6al 
fi'eedoni in the management and production, of 
their Budgets. The Assyrian would not be able 
to sWoitp down and gather up the garnered hoards 
of the Egyptian. It will foice the Supreme Gov- 
emnent to practice n little more economy when 
the sources so unconscionably plundered are dried 
up. The Provincial Governments to be progres- 
sive and 'successful must be allowed more money 
nnd power to hoard it or spend it 'at their own 
convenience unhampeied by the fear of lap.‘>e ard 
to lealtsa this fully it is absolutely necessary that 
n clear distinction be made in 'the taxes.’ Some 
taxes should be made Impel ial and others Pro- 
vincLil and encli should base its Budget on its 
&peci.il income. 

Since the above was in print the Boport of the 
Decentralisation Conminsion baa bMn published in 
England and these paragraphs on the relation of the 
Imperial to the Provincial Governments may hare to be 
modified in the light of the reeommendationa of the 
Report which ia not yet aiailableln India. 

IS HINDUISM TOLERINT? ' 

SY 

THE REV. J. II . MACLEAN. 

it. tlin article on Cliiiatian Missions which np- 
pe.ared in the February number thero am many 
things to which onR is tempted to reply. I ask 
space, however, for only a few lines on a single 
point — tlin question whether Hinduism ii a tole- 
rant religion. 

For the •'mitcntion th.at it is so i» plausible case 
c.an of course be made out. But when Dr. 
CoomaraswAuiy writes *' It is a debated question 
whether there has ever been serious religious 
persecution in India, " he admits that there aro 
two rides to the question, atul it is obvious that 
the negative can only bo maintaine-J if much that 
is recorded in Indian History is treated os uiihisto- 
rical. But Dr. Ooomanurwamy admits that on ono 
mde Hinduism is intolerant, when he Bays, “ Ho 
may believe what he will ; ed only bis practiro does 
Dot undermine the structure of oiganised society." 
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can admit fili-s. Besant into their sanctum, 
3 is no reason, either social or logical, why 
conducted Ezhava-students who are willing 
)ey the rules prescribed as to food, etc,, should 
be admitted. 

trs. Besant's arguments for the escclu&ion of 
depressed classes are not based on sonod prin- 
ea. She asks i whether brotherhood Is to mean 
illiog down. ' The Beformera simply ask for 
al -opporlumliea to all. They do not ask from 
e cultured and refined ”, that theyahouW 
feit their hard-won fruits of education. I admit 
it separata schools are required for the ehildfeit 
the most depressed < classes. But I think it 
just teVrcladc nlJehand well-behared students 
the depressed classe&from schools where educa- 
in of a more advanced kind is given. 

Mrs, Besant’s attempt to prop up the eaaU-dts 
icfiotu of India by pointing to the elass-dittinc- 
n» prevalent in England Is b-ased on an evident 
llacy. Class-distinctions are elastic and healtby, 
hcreae caste-disttnctlons are bard and unheal- 
'y. .ti lave their root In false pride and selfish- 
css. It Was the false pride and selfishness of the 
igher classes that c-ansed the rum of India and 
very one who loves India must combat these 
vils, instead of trying to justify them. In the 
ruly noble qualities of the head and heart, the 
oigker cUss<^s will net lose anything by admitting 
t/tfirtfesctvfng stud'ents of <fie ifeprcsserf cissw 
into their schools. On the other hand, there will 
bo great moral and spiritual gain. Eoralong 
timo to come, there will not bo many 
students of the depressed classes to seek admission 
to advanced Schools. There Is niorc likelihood of 
this small number improving in their manners 
and nature by their association with the higher 
^classes than of the higher cUsscs being corrupted. 
Mrs.'Bcsint recognises the duty and tho respon- 
sibility of improving both the surroundings and 
the character of tho depressed classes. IVill it 


not be nn eTcctual move in this direction to 
begin with justice to them and give at least equal 
opportunities to all ? Compassion will do well to 
begin with justice. 

One good point in the present Indian Govern- 
mei.t is that it does not pay much .attention to 
caste-diatinctions. Eoreign Governments were 
rendered necessary in India, because the_ indige- 
nous ones became unjust in their dealings with 
the difibrent sections of the people. We should 
not blame the present Government for refusing 
to perpetrate such injustice, I wish very much 
that the Government would go further and ref aso 
Grant-io-Aid to schools which shut, their doors 
against clean and well-belisved children cf eny 
caste. 

Mrs. Besant attaches too much impcrtance to 
heredity'. Students of Ethnology nra familiar 
with the fact tliat racial differences by birth aro 
negligible quantities and that it is racial educa- 
tion which is at the bottom of the cliffcrenco 
boeween nations. We see spiritual end intellect- 
ual giants rising up fiom tho most despised and 
depressed castes. Tins ought to be a lessen to us 
not toc-aro for artificial and pernicious distinctions 
of caste. leisapatent fact that the "unfoldin'* 
of souls” does not follow the succession of castes. 

The properatlituds towards the depressed classes 
as towardscastO'distinctioQs in general, appear.!) {q 
hV.»y hVc grtiej dep/srted Saint, Swami 
tTvekinanda. Let m clear our minds of 'cant 
Let us recognise the fact that Nature docs not 
obey the rules of caste. Jlen of noble qualities 
are bom amotig the Pariahs and vice versn. IV'o 
mml allow the lower classes to get into the higher 
oDM, if they show tho good qualities -cf tho 
'higher ones. Above all, woshuuld allow equal 
op^rtumties to all castes for material -as 
spiiitt]^ progress. T 
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bide bis time and iceannhile ^YO^k that 
mtoration might be achieved. As it was the 
armj? winch had been instiumeiita! in harhng 
him from his despotism, so it was naturally con* 
ceired that the same army should be instrumental 
in refining the old power. Thus it was that the 
corrupt regime surviving began to work in the 
• interests of (he Sultan knowing fully well 
that in so working thsv also primaiily work- 
ed for their own inter*8t8. The plot was thus 
laid. As scoii as the first eficct of the blood- 
less revolution subsided, the intriguers began 
their gams. Their strategy, not « well-conceired 
one, has so far achieved a momentary success as to 
rally a few stragglers in the troops guarding the 
palace round the whilom autocr-at. Ignorant 
hut Inspired by the golden visions in store for 
them when the old superseded regime was 
once more a /art neetwtpli, they mutinied. 
The orders of the Constitutional GoverntAent, 
the Committee of Frogi'ess and Union behind 
tire Farliatuent, were dUobeyed. The ttanderd of 
revolt was raised. The Minister of War was 
killed and some other nssassinatioDS were com- 
mitted, The whole aiTrir, hoirorer, was dons 


of Kamel Fdsha, who was tho strongest advo- 
cate of the contemplated “ Restoration,” so to say, 
there was on error somewhat in steering its 
bark. But that error has been fully perceived, so 
that it has now fully waliscd the reality of the wiso 
old saying tliat it should beware of a reconciled 
enemy. The SulLan baa no doubt allowed 
himself for the time to be reconciled to his new 
situation, birt it has become notorious now that 
his sympathies are with the “ old gang ” by whoso 
instrumentality he is still of belief he can throw 
olT the mask be has worn these nine months nnd 
more, and regain his former autocracy. But tho 
stars in their course have decided against any 
such denouement. The ever sagnciotis and vigi- 
lant Enver Bey has again electrified tho army 
which U still firm at the cere niid owes allegiance 
to bis Committee. Witli redoubled energy be 
has summoned his forces and, as we write, fully 
20,000 troops are marching to Constantinopla 
ftom Salonika. The Sultan meanwhile afTeets 
to make his people believe that he is still for the 
Constitution. Aye, erceedingly astute and thea- 
trical as he is, he has shown Iiimself to his peo- 
ple from llie balcony of the Mosijue on SelAmi.i 


clumsily which shewed there was no capable day and reavowed hU allegiance to the Constitu- 

leader of this new haphazard organisation. Tho tion. But the people know wbut trust they 

plot, in realit}', may be said to have ftiled. The should place in this public declaration. Of course, 

Ottoman capital was quiet again after the tragedy wliat events, now hid in the wumb of time, to- 

enocted for n couple of days. But as evciy evil morrow may biing forth we cannot soy. But judg- 

has its good, so this tr.igedy has even moio than ing from past experience, tho temper and mood 

before roused tho patiiotic Turk to what tho of the people, just liberated, and fiotn the ever 

palaco may still accomplish if ho lulled bimself watchful and statesmanlike steering of the great 

into a sense of false sccuiity. He was found Turkish Vessel ofState by the Committee of Prog- 

a bit napping. But any more napping of this res and Union, it is not unsafe to conjecture that 

cbaracter would bo fatal to his libci-ty, and Uien, everything will bo done by Enver Bey and hU 

farewell to a Fieo Turkey, with Constitutional colleagues to se,at his P.arlinrnent more firmly 

Sovereignty. Though the Committee of Union and than over in power. No doubt the Liberals are 

Progress was fmis weakened fora moment bait gmmbliDgin tbeirojgansof Opinion that the Corn 

said to its cieJit, that it has again put foilh tlio “‘Wee pulls the stnngs from behind and is 

strength of the gwnt and tho wisdom of the unconstitutionally. But the Committee k ^ 

rerpent. It has admitted that after the dismwaal 'better. It is in reulitv - d 

, j ““ “°®v-JnaoentlaI and 
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potoiitikl force behind Parliament and working 
for the greater good of Turkey. It will therefore 
know how to ailence the croaking Liberala and go 
on couregcously in the work of reconstrucUon on a 
sure and eolid foundation so as to make it humanly 
impossible for Abdul Hamid to upset the Consti- 
tution. That Turkey’s enemies within and with- 
out sbould at this eventful juncture strive to add 
fuel to the fire goes without saying. The condi- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey is ' still anarchical while 
racial animosities, specially between Turks, 
Christians and Armenians, lead to daily blood- 
shed which portends no good. But the fact is 
the Committee has not yet been able to restore 
quiet’ and Older and stable admitiislratiou in 
Asiatic Turkey for diverse good reasons. Its 
efforts have been mostly concentrated nearer 
•home, knowing well that as soon as the inter- 
national and internal difficulties aco settled, and 
it is allowed to breathe freely, it can very soon 
Allay all ' disturbances and anarchy in Asia 
Minor. JleanwbUe we must be prepared to 
hear bf revolts, na in the Tigris Valley and 
in ' Turkish Arabia where there is a fanatic 
population led by the Mullahs who arfeadbei- 
enta of the old regime, and where also racial 
animosities run to boiling point leading to 
.atrocities and tragedies of a deplorable character. 
' The crisis is yet not . over. All the woi Id's eyes 
ate now turned to the Near East. The sympa- 
ithics of Free States are entiiely with the 
patriotic party which has not yet committed any 
.grove error in slatcsmansbip. • Wo must realise 
the terrible Scyllas and Charybdiaes midst which 
•that courageous band of Young Turkey’ led by 
Enver Bey and his collegucs is steering the bark 
of the Slate and bringing it to a bayeii of 
comparolivo rest. The task is stupendous; but 
patriotism , is undying. .And while that fire of 
patriotism burns wo may be pretty sure that 
Turkey under its • new -Constitution will ulti- 
mately triumph. .India’s sympathy goes to the 


Young Tuikey Party. May , Providence watch 
its patriotic efforts and crown them with com; 
pleto success. Economically and financially these 
young statesmen have really accomplished a 
good deal. The compensation for the annexation 
of Bosnia and Heizegovina has been amicably 
Arranged. Servia has lud to eat the humble 
pie and withdraw its opposition. . The rash and 
mischievous element of the Crown Prince has 
died a natural death by the renunciation of the 
succession to the throne by that immoderate and 
misguided youth of twenty-two. The BulgJirian 
compensation is on the eve of being definitely 
arranged. Meanwhile the army is being paid 
tolerably punctually which is a great trump card 
in the hands of the pariy of Progress. Thus 
with internal quietude restored, and alert states- 
manship more than ever at the back, of the 
Constitution, Tuiksy’s complete einanclpitlon 
from the tliraldom of the autocracy of the Ottoman 
on the throne will be an accomplishod fact. 

TQi: MIDDLE EAST, , . 

Affaiis, however, in Persia nro going from bad 
to woree. The whole of Northern and Middle 
Persia is now in a state of revolt. The nationa- 
listo are strong and firmly entrenched at Tabriz, 
though the Royalists have surrounded them. A 
false cry was rsised that the besieged must capi- 
'tuUte as they were famishing. ButSatur Khan 
lias promptly contradicted this false rumour spread 
by the enemy. It was said the other day that 
Buslnre had bcen^capturod by the nationalists and 
the Customs seized. The news turns out to be true 
but no nationalists have yet appeared. The 
so-called tribe tunis out to be the ignorant and 
rasoaliy MulUhs ever on the qui vie for n depre- 
dation and loot. Cut swiftly did the British 
Resident -with Lis gallant marines did short work 
with these land pinatea, of the same kidney as 
the Afghan laudrobbcre, and drove them back to 
their nativo villages. The Customs is again freed 
and order bns been restored. At Teheran, that un- 
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pla.ingll.egimo, pirlljl in Ins own srcoimt >.«I 

pa.'llyon Wultotl.is 'IV.u-. The men i» F'- 
eonelly emUiions, while Enssi. neither remlla 
not disowns him which is « cert, tin inder ot the 
gixmo stems to r’M- 

h^^e‘to fly for l.U lif^ wUl.ouL this p.otection. 
Meanwhile ho f,.niNhe.l for money. The pence 
is indispensable but it is not to be found. 
England and Ilussia have emphalicAlly refused t> 
lend him a Birgle Kemn unless he esbaWished a 
Constitution il Government uf a sbiblc and sinccie 
chAmc'terl But on the etiength of LiakolT he 
cares nol a elraw. The infatuated Momveh is 
now said to be obtuuing money frtm some 
millionaire nmchanU but the story is toogoo .1 
to be true.' AUngclher P«rsi.\ is i" sn ettremely 
sorry plight and it cannot bo prcdicte<l when that 
• Unsion may bo «l«ied._All depends upnn the 
action of the two OnsTt P<iwcra so closely Interest- 
ed in'its affairs. But sad to s.»y Sir Eiwapl 
Grey ' still seems U» hesitate 5 and though he was 
Wrly heckled . bj* Mr. Lynch in Purliameut. he 
seems to be stm in no mood to take expediUous 
action. We, on our pait'must nUcgelher deplore, 
if not condemn, the VAcilUUng of *h® 

Btili-.h Foreign Minister. 'i‘hero is u kind ol 
mageelic altmclicn in Jsvlikoff winch has 
great influence on Sir "Edward Gicy. The 
. foinei-l this influence diminishes the better for 
Prtiia- >Ve sinceiely ayinpathiso with the nitioii- 
allsts' in their present plight. They ore •«»» 
rKfriended and fighting for _th-ir 1ihiiUe*-«hder 
Ihojieaviest olds without having m.y rcsonms 

tolning that wrelche<l miscreant on Torsi i’« throne 
to’ retnbution. ' ' 

* EVKOVE. 

;• Europ^, apart from'Turkey, is quiescent. They 

lay the Foreign Minister of Uu«ia U about to 

Vosign, because of his liberal tendencies amliss^ 

'to be replaced by a reactlonaiy. ‘Thcie 5s indig- 
’nalionthat Isvolosiiy l.al been outWiUftUn hU 


diplomacy by Bulow and Aereuthal. Be that cs 
it may, Ibe fall nf F'Ji'olgn Minister will bode 
no good either to Tuikoyor Persi.t. Europe, 
however, for the present is more scandalised 
fit tlie tertihle exposares made of < the llussian 
Police wliich has been openly chargixl, chapter and 

verse, with being tho prim-ipil agent in provok- 
ing and stimulating .the Russian anarchists. It is 
cl.arged with them in the assassinations .of, Trepoff, 
Plehve, the Grand Duke Sergius and others.- 
Tliere is no doubt that the Police is an • afcominnT 
tiuir, a vfiiiUhle Inferno, and therefore a disgrace 
to the Christian civilis-ition of which the .Tsar Is 
the Chief. Anstria has succeeded in settling with 
Tuikey and the great signatories to ,the Berlin 
Treaty liave ratiGed, without a Conference, the 
anDetation of Bosnia and Heiiegovinn.. Other 
Clausts ot that Tieaty aro also modiSed and 
brought into harmony with nceooplished facts, 
What the future .rt-Utions between Germany 
and Austria will be remains to be.seen^ 
and so also between Russia and Oormany. 
But it present the chiefesl interest is centred 
on the heated conUuverey going on between 
Germany and England touching the programme of 
imvnl cunstructioii. The controverey has not'J-eV 
died mil though of Kite tliere are signs Of itS 
being allayed. England has gone mad over the 
nfliir, chiefly owing to the great blunder which 
Mr-Slukentia at, the Admiralty committed., He 
was.ejther misled by, facts relating to the pro- 
gramme of the Geimin Navy or that hedeliher;^ 
ntrly. chose to rouse, the country’s, feeling in 
order to cany out an ambitious naval programme 
to surpass the German. . It has now been concha-, 
Mwly .deinoiislnitod that six days ,.berore ^ho 
dt.'clai'ation of the condition of the British Navy 
by tho Civil ,LorJ of the Admiialty he had 
ample information that in no way couH German 
Krvnl construction outrival the Britisl> by 1012, 
Had ho taken the care todisclose tho facts at that 
eariysUgo none of . the .liystcrical sepro which 
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Bciz^l tho British people would hare taken phco. 
It 13 now decUred Hint by that jenr England 
would Btii! surpisa Ocrmany by at least 
four "Dreadnoughts.’' It is indeed a pecu- 
liar phase of English feeling, this Kavnl con- 
troversy. It seemed as if all Bedlam Imd been 
let loose. Sober people have reminded tho 
'hysterical folk what are Dreadnoughts after 
all. These- big battleships which cost 2 
millions a piece have never been practically tested. 
Where is the guarantee that any day a tiny but 
mest dekructive torpedo may not sink such vessels? 
This smi-e, according to the A'eo)io»u'<t(27thMirch) 
has been promoted by the sensational gang of 
unscrupulous newspaper " trusts." Tlio Keonomitt 
and other pa^wrs of' its ilk have done agieat 
nervlce to the people by publislnng the following 
figures, Says that Journal : " A better, and for tns- 
p.ayers, a far more comfortable method of allaying 
nnxiety would bo to vivtulate the (ullowing dgntes 
from the last Dilke Return. 

DATfLESniPS DUILT. 



Number. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

Toimagc. 

Great Biitniii 

.. 59 

815.805 

13,828 

Germany 

.. 32 

285,000 

8,900 

France 

.. 31 

ARyOURED 

330,000 

CRVlShltS. 

10,838 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

Tonnage. 

Great Britain 

34' - 

■ 402,000 

11,823 

Franco 

18 • 

145,000 

8,0CC 

Germany 

.. 8 

78,500 

9,812 

We may ccmcludo this psit of our 

ciiticiMi: hy 


quoting further what tlie Keonomiil Ims siid. 
" It should be recTlIcd tlmt the Gt-rman ship- 
building programme U to lie spivad over n gic.it 
.number of years. ' It will not be complcfej'till 
1920, by which time they may have 33 of those 
big ships. But during the ficat-haU of this period 
they are to be built at the rate of 4 a year, and* 
in the second-half at 2' a year. The pressure, 
therefore. the British Admiralty to meet these 


German battleships will be gre.atly reduced in 1915, 
It will be possiblo then to reduce the number of 
big ships to be laid down, and to build more 
unarinoured vessels if they are then considered' 
unnecessary." It may be taken for granted tliat 
the fever will soon subside the fever raised 
by the Fashoda scale subsided. John Bull iias 
b^n greatly baited by the red rag r.f the German 
Navy but he now iinJi himself looking extremely 
ridiculous in the oyes of the woihl and well ho 
may. He is apt to loose his sobriety and 
equanimity under the influence of the un- 
scrupulous organs of rascally capitalists who hare 
their own nefarious objects to achieve. This 
trnit of John Bull’s cjiamcter will one day cost 
him his splendid Empiie. He is really tlie victim 
of that insane imperialism which lionest John 
Umlay so vigorously denounced during the 
course of the Boer War. Xet us hope this German 
Kavy seaio will soon cure him rf it and that 
Imperialism will be proscribed. Otherwise there 
is not the doubt that the decline and 
fall of the glorious British Empiie will seriously - 
commence. 

THE HON. MR. SINHA. 

. Tho Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinlia, the Fii«t Indian 
Member of (he Vicero/s^ Executive Council and 
rnc «>f Uie King's " Kijuni Subjects " to uso I/^rd 
Motley's rignliicant expression, assumed thaige o! 
his Olliee on the ITth. Loid Minto in speaking of 
Mr. Sinha’s nppnintroenf at the last meeting of 
the Vim-nris Legislative Council teferred to him 
as one eiiiineiitly qualiSed for tho pest “by his 
gient attainments, his professional ability and 
the high public (steenr in which he is held "! 

THE INDIAN BUDGET FOR 1909-19Io! 

The Hon. Sir Guy Fleet-Wood Wilson in pro- 
senliiig the Indian Budget for 1D09-1910, pointed 
to a defleit ul f£ 3,720,500 in tlie }ear’« 
finance, “ the fiist deficit which • our Indian 
Budgets have sligwn since 1897-1898." The 
estimates for the coming year disclose a very • 
small surplus of £, 2,30,900. The only Mtis- 
fuclion Is that the deficit bat not involfci.1 an ' 
addition of inciensed taxation of the country. “ It 
is to me," said tho Financial Member, “ a matter 
of genuine personal regret that, after the long 
series of prospei ity Budget* which my predecessors 
liave unfuldec, it should full to my lot to record 
a year of msiked financial depression, and to 
prepare a Budget which involves a sharp curtail- 
ment of expenditure."* ' - ^ 
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, THE INDIAN SANDOW, 

(roon Fru/>wl) 

Basoow (Cuy Floetwood WU<n*, wiap)— I cnn't Icrp Uie Lkluice «»cn f 
One weight ia ao mucli braricr Uian Uicotherl 

[ Tlio new Indian Budget wi|] allow » defleit of nearly three croroa of rupees, as wilii 
tbo exception of opium and few other itema, Uieotlier aourceaofreTcnne falHar abort of Uie 
eatimalcs made for ^ 

Dt lua CocaTMT or "Tax Uixn IVtcii.’ 
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’ THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

Scientific Ideas of Today popularly 
explained, l?y Charles Gibson (SeHev 
«{ Cdf I imtledr London) 

‘ In theses Ja} 8 of ecientiric ro8l^^rchls when Mience 
coinmnri’q more anUionU tlun tlo S"r»i)tnre9 
amongst tlie eduented « I ijsses, n desire to know 
oemetlung nbout its neliieiieincnts nalumllyconien 
up irt tlie mind of every one wlio hii iiofc the 
cliancfe of going tliroiigh anil undersL'inding llio 
tcrhni-^l works on Ihesubj^ct Mr Gibson a l>eftnU 
ful book admirably supplies tins nnnt Tfe lits 
popularly expl-iined the scieiiliG" ideas of fo-rfay 
con'^rningtlieTJim CISC, avoiding nil teihnicalitjcs 
A few } enrs before atoms were reginletl as invisible 
partiJes wliicli saiply ilia maton^U fur the ears 
truction of the entire crextion nnd n Incli are divi t 
c f into eighty gi-oups But now (he Scientists do 
not regard Atoms ns the srualUst bodies Eaeh is 
tnaile up of many smaller b6di«3 called electrons 
tluttkeep reroivtrg round a certain oectrs likethe 
planets revolving round the sun Hence each nlcm 
UA miniature solar system The mallieio-ilt's of 
tins electron theory hare been so beiutifiilly' woik 
ed oat by Vrofessor J J Thompson, of Ctimbridge, 
tliat it u r^ardeil us Mie best of all theories con 
eerning the ronstruction of mutter Electron is 
composcil of positive nnd negntiv i electricities and 
hence the name 

Is An electron the smallest particle of mntter? 
In answer to this qnesuon Mr Gib«on 
along with hi-iny other Saenlists says, * It may 
be tilt A future generation will arceitn creed 
which hliill twich that the electron, in its turn. 
Is Composed of small particles of ether, also 
moving in regular orbits within the electron, nn I 
if 80 what next? Tbi», however, is going beyond 
our province, for these suggestions vvonidnotbo 
acknowledged ns scientiGc ideas of to-day " 

So, as to the final cause of the creation no are 
still in the dark Science, not being definite on 


thia point, docs not help ustnuch* *Biit i*i» strug 
gle to reach ^the final souic^ of j»ll existences 
IS truly grand nnd i oble. Jfr - Gibson hiit 
biken up nil the interesting ecientiGc sul jeets nnd 
hasoxplatned them in such nn intell gible and 
dever way that a Inyman who has never studied 
nny ecientiGc book befoie, may easily understand 
Ins riasterfy expositions and thus reap a gool deal 
of benefit which he can do finm no otlicr book 
hithorto written on thesubjecl He has dnelt nt 
lengtli, avoiding nil unintelligible terms on Ether, 
Waves, Energy, Liglit,**Spectruir, X rays, rays 
from radium and gravitation and many otliei m 
teresling subyects 

Regarding scientific question*, we may say Mr 
Oibson has almost left' no store unturncl vAt 
hsthe tonclnles his grind subject by saying 
‘ fi tic scienco docs not seek to deprive man of Ins 
eoiit, or to diive the ricatoi from Ills ITniverso, 
bit It honestly endeavours to study llis marvellv 
ous woiks ‘ ^ 

Saints of Islam By //imaui /} Si!/ai\i,VA 

{PulUshed bj Lnvted. Ct , London ) * 

An instructive htlle book hn« j lat reached iis 
under the title of “ Siints of Islam Its author 
islIiissamR Sayatii, a Grndii ito cf tho Bombay 
University nnd its purpose, no lairn from tho 
profcco, IS to give 1 1 icQy some of the main fen 
tnresoF the religious philosophy of Islam The 
lives of three emiuant ^Iihnmedaii SainU Are 
taken ns the basis on wl ii.li to unil I Ins trenti»e 
And lUhoighono might wish that the author 
fad di'!sccte>f his cfi rncleia with n little non 
dramatic vividness, still one Icuns mudi m read 
ing cf tbeir spiritual sti iigsles 

There *ro olio many avyiugs given which aie 
full of suggestive wi-dom ‘ T he Pure m Heart ' 
one runs, "like c-irth leceiveih every evil an I 
giveth in leturn its fruitful product’ an I 
Again “gratitule is looking to the giver and not 
tothebift’ , "Tiue nobility hes in spending 
what thou h»at for nnutheis cause and true 
honour in laying thy fico in humble ndorutioi 
befora the Lord " If all Iby merits cannot 
win Hw iiearne^^s, thy merits are m trutt 
dements ‘ 
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Hindu Marria(|G>* * any programme of reform is bound to makevery 

. ^ .>.<»■. I . ■ • -little prcgre&s unless it can, to sonro extent at 

(1) Marriage after Puberty according to • least, conciliate this opposing force -of ortliodox 
the Hindu Sastras. Hy Mr. F. S.Srmi’~ opinion. The position is tin’s. ^Tiieie are cer- 
’fflgrt Sastri. As. 8, ' tain reforms which are felt to be^necessnry anJ 

■ (2) A Tamil Translation of the above. justifiable on scientific and rational grounds. But 

. By Mr. P. NarayMin lyf!', Madura. As. 4- there is n large body_ of men, mostly educated, 

(3) The Vedic Law of Marriage. By Mr. who .dare not> openly break aw.ay from long- 

A. ifahadeva ^'rtstvi, Mysort. .fs. S. estnbiished custom, and whom the prospect of a 


(4) The Aryan Marriage. By Mr. It. 

Itnghunaiha Raa, ChUtaldrng. Its. 1-S. 

The above publications deal with l)>e insti- 
tution of Hindu Marriage, but the first two 
treat speclficdlly of the maru.ige.ible age of Hindu 
girls. The question is i.ot confined to the 
Rrahman caste but is of. far wider applnnaJon. 
For, not only are tlie Ksh.stiijns and Va^-as 
who are also comprised in tlie “ twice-boni" 
classes guided by nearly tlie ►nine rules ns tbo 
Brahmans in the matter of S'kIuI customs and 
xitual, but many tribes not cl'sseil among the 
twicO'born have copied tho manner-sand customs 
of the Bralimans, so that the question has be- 
come one of general importance. 

There is growing at tlio present dry a consen- 
SHs of opinion that the prevailing uuston of the 
early marriage of our boss i»nd giile, with its 
concomitant evils of early pnrrntago an.1 the gi-a- 
dual decay of national ]di}piqne isr. very un- 
desirable institution, whatever juslificalion there 
might have been for its origin in the past, and 
that it is the bounden duly of ali tbougbtfnl 
persons who have the welf.ire of their nation at 
heart to endeavour as earnestly as possible to 
pub a stop to such a pernicious cusloin. Tbo 
Social Reform Association has done much poo.! 
by way of pointing out tho Ijimiful results of 
child-marriages. But in a counti-j like ImHa 
where tradition lias grown ini" an impregnable 
rock and the word of the orthclor pandit teatcl 
on that rock is gO'pel, it mo st corccdnl that 
• Ara.UbIc at O. A. Nalesaa i Co., Esi^anadc, Madras. 


social levdliitipn; would ordy confiim in their 
(leep-i-ooted tendencies, nnd it is well In ‘the 
interests of .icforni'lo enlist, if possible, the 
aympntliy of the^e Jenizsr.s of tho borderland. 
Fortunately fur us, there is such a large 
mass of evidence regarding tho mariiagealio 
age of Hindu girls furnished to us -by our 
Sastrns tlial will convince tlio most orthodox 
of our pandits, provided only he is r-essoneble. 
Our venerable cld patriot, Dewan Bahadur 
H. Ragliunatha lUo, 0. S. J., collected and pub* 
lisbeJ, several years opo, many of the oilglunl 
texts bearing on tho above question nnd or. the 
r-e-marringe of widows. But the fulleKt nnd, at 
the same time, tlio moot compact and well* 
nrmngod collection of them is to be found In' 
Mr. Srinivasa .?sKtiiai's work. Tlio following’ 
isa brief summaiy of tldsoviJenco ilivested of 
tu controversial element, but tho books them* 
et-lvcs, which, we c.tu nMuro our rcadurs, furnUh 
very interesting reading, bliould be studied in 
original in order to obtain n detailed and ac-cii* 
rate knowledge of the Inge mass of mateiiiil in 
ibe collection of which theMJ authors bare 
liboure-lso successfully. 

Tliaiiks to the rxtieme roimervstbm of the 
Ilin-ln nation in the matter of cercrnonlal, oiir 
manlsge ritual of the pifacnt day and the 
mAHtror used therein are almost the tnme o* 
Ibey were some thoumnds ef yKira ago, llioogh 
oor relipiouB notions and our social ir>'tiLatii>ii* 
bare vastly cliangcd. These ni'inlras when ex- 
amined closely, yield unambiguous erideoce of 
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the malHrityof both parties nt the time of mar- 
ringe. , “They speak constantly if Approaching 
physical union, of male Issue and ^ of tho bride's 
mastery over her new household. Tho references 
to physical union are in several places too direct 
nod untntislatnble and may hb toisrilted only 
on the lips of n man who, U looking forward 
with avidity t6 acsual ptensurea.'' We altall bo 
deceiving ourselves rather tlianthlaspheming our 
ancient Uishis if we.Vere to supposs that they 
composed these Kumiraa nof.with Tefercnce to 
the particular context in which they were to be 
Used but with a view to some remote futuio 
contingency. And yet thU U the inconsistency 
which starna us in the face in our present sya* 
teen according to which such tuautras are ttsed 
in a betrothal-ceremony, misnamed marriage, 
b«ln*eeii an imen-alure hoy and an immature girl, 
while tho actual man iago haa been erected into 
A separate I'itual known ns pariAadAoita and re* 
moved by several years from the former. There 
4s ample evidence, however, thoogh mostly 
not direct but corroborative, to show that 
^arMad/inna in ancient times was not a separate 
ritual by itself bat formed peit of a single and 
continuous maiTinge cetemonial, so that it was 
inevitable that tlia bride should be a giil that 
had attained puberty before the day of marriage. 
According to a statement .which occurs in the 
^nanlras and w}n*ch is expanded by Suyana and 
by the Simritis, “ while yet the desire of 
sexual intercourse has not arisen, Soma enjoj's 
a girl j when it has .-just begun, the Gandharra 
takes her, and at marriage transfers her to Agni, 
from whom man obtains her ” for wife. Whatever 
may be tha occult meaning of this successive 
enjoyment of a woman by three gods, it follows 
therefrom that the girl's desire for physical union 
should be fully .levcloped At tho time of oiar- 
ri.ige. But this cannot possibly be predicated of 
an ioimaturo child-wire. Moreover, the bride 
in ancient times, left her parent's hohse along 


with her husband immediately after her mnrriagO 
for the purpose of continuing tho wremunialin 
.bis house and of combaencing her now life ns tho 
helpiuAte of her husband and the mistress of the 
household na is vividly depicted by tho vioniras 
themselves. The most important feature of this 
Utter portion of the titual is that the husband 
and wife were required to lie down together on 
the Itare floor for three consecuMvo nights with 
a stick betwetn them, eating food without Salt, 
and strictly abstaining from physical contact. 
Much controversy centres round this portion of 
the argument, but it stands to reason and to 
common sense that this injunction of abstention 
from phjsicftl union (brahmaeharya) would bo n. 
en€«aiagfess lane ua}ess it fyits intended that it 
should bu inioediatcly followed by sexual inter- 
course. The practice among certain communities 
of making the child husband and the child-wifo 
he together for a few minutes is, as Mr. Srini- 
vasa S.astrjir calls it, a ” tell-tale survival "of thp 
ancient institution. Furtliei, nnobg the Ksba- 
triyosand tho Kanyaknbja Brahmans of Koi*- 
thern India and among the Nambudris of Mala- 
bar who have for generations segregated them- 
selves fiom tho kaleidoscopic civilisation of tho 
lest of Southern Indio, the custom of matiying 
their gills only nfterthey had attained puberty 
still prevails. 

When however wo leave aside the nianfras 
and take up the Smritis, we are brought face to 
face with a hopeless tangle of conflicting dicta of 
suspicious authenticity. An honest attempt is 
made by the authors of these books to find a way 
out of this perplexing mate. Mr. Mahadeva 
Sdstri also deals with the subject from the stand- 
point of the science of exegesis or niintnuiea 
and Mr. Ilaghunatha Rao has treated the ques- 
tion in its histotica! aspect. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that three 
gentlemen with such varied accouipliehments iind 
in such different walks of life should have taken 
up tlie question of the marriagsAble ago of 
Hindu gills and arrived at nearly tho same con- 
clusion from three different starting points. The 
brief summary contained in this artiile can give 
bat a Very inadequate idea of the magnitude of 
the snbject or cf the skill and the energy that 
are rccessvry to get .a glimpse of tho reality 
amidstA chaos of conflicting evidence. We’havo 
no doubt that a c.ireful perusal of these books 
will prove immensely instructive to everyone that 
is interested in the social amelioration of the 
Indian nation. 
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Indian Sculpture and Painting. % E. B. 

Ilavell. {Tendon, ifurray, £ 3-3-0 Xet.) 

During tlie liutidied j-eare, many Indians 
have devoted tliem«ic-lves to llio study of Sanskiit 
literature, as well as to tlie literature of Tumil 
and oilier \einacular3 ; a very few have atudied 
Iinlun History, arcluiijlogy, and music ; none 
80 far Uiva studied ludiin aik. lleanwliile 
tUo Western woiW, having attained some dun 


[ArJVtL 1909. 

accuracy can never bo made the basis of sHistic 
eitlicism. There Is only one way to understand 
A woik of alt — to rej'lise what ‘passion’ the artist 
intended to express, and with the merely ciUical 
faculties in abeyance, to receive the mess-ige, the 
burden of the woik. And then only will you 
• understaud, lliat tlie only tost of drawiiig is that 
tf I^niirdo d,i’'Vinci'5— " that drawing is 
which beat expresses the passion (rrtso) that 


appvehension of the e?gn\fic.vnce of Oriental litera- 
luTP, is becoming aware of the existence of a 
great wealth of Onental art, “an opening into a 
neiv world of wAhetic thought, lull of the deep- 
0 “t iutoreat and woilhy of the study of all 
IV'esteni artists.” “ When, ” as Mr. II ivell mjb, 
•'anew luspir.vlion comes Into EuMpc-in .sit, it 
will come ngiln hom the E«t." 

Bo it Is, that an Englishman liss been the 
first to devote to Indian sculptuie and painting 
that devoted siudy^and appieclalioti which its groat 
value niul f'lgtiificanco <Iet«rve. Mr. Ilavell 
bhamas the Ihitidi Govcrriment justly both 
for their furnicr vanil.slUnt, and also for that 
present mental vandaliHm which through fahe 
oduc.aUanil ideals and methods crushes out the 
creative power of IndLsti minds, Dut c<]uslly 
justly lie bUires Indians tl.einHelvcn. T!io 
ultimate fate of Indian art is in their hands, 
Slid “they have de-alt with it more cjuelly than 
Aliy Europeans Iwvc eTerdone," 

The modern e-hicntei1 Indian, when he has 
di'cnvireil that romo picture is in »om« detail ont 
ol drawing, or that the painter had not putvned 
A course of eclentific study In {•cTTpecttre, conrvier> 
that the picture i* therehy put Iieiond e^riona 
. consideration, enjiaaf. tlcmenUry and M*cle« 
woik. He do< riot that he is hetrajin* 

jii»l that kind of ignorance and lark cf true 
(for the underitaiidiog of .irl carnot be 
tanght ; it moiit be'fch) athich in Europ* Iwada an 
unrulluml mind to pnfer a cheap realUtic 
oleograph to a P-rtUcelli cr a Giotto. Aaat«n.tcal 


animates the figure.” • . ' 'f‘ 

It is owing to this lack of artistic imde«tiDd- 
ing in uioilern In^ia, amongst, ,nicn f‘ trained lu 
the Miidid AT.d squalid tilmo^phcpo of Indian 
UnivemUer, ’ and conipleloly ont of touch with 
•heir own nalioual aiUst'ic thought, that tii© 
pamtings of lUvi Varm.a Imio won so much 
appreciation in modem times, In one ai ny cf 
course, it is a good sign that it should be , so.; (or 
the <t.iii«e of his , pcpul.an'ty ie llio fact that ho 
painted Indian euljcuts, and the people icnii iobt 
his woik ell their oynlove for tlie heroes and 
the goJs he paints. Dot they do not mIiso how 
iMi-ludian his painting la in feeling, and fit Iho 
earoe time low little it approaches llie st.and.ard of 
technical peifcclion wl.itli tbVy imsginu it ntUins. 

This woik is not tlie tme mid sincere picluct of 


Indian n-ationalisni, Tlint is to Is* found ao far only 
in Dengal, where the school of Indian jmiiiting 
leviieJ Iiy A. N. Taguie, and alre.adyof infinite 
promiso, is adequately lecoguifcA in Mr. llavcllj* 
book. Mr. Topcrc and hia pupils, though they 
luia-r iiot p^rhsjj* Jet altsupcd to the cxqcuMlA per- 
fection of tichiuVjiie ©r the Iurt Mofrlml jwierten', 
have yet shown that Indinti Ihowcht can sliil/ind 
frrilMlI adcrpialfe cxpii-r>lofi in aitistic forms. U i# 
iw sw.li woik, lh.it tlie jutrtjCcalion i>f jistioaiahsro 
lira; for rstions in U.e end are rightly judged, 
noth} wlnt iley ai-» cl,-rrr trifugh to iniitate, but 
ht what they renfiihuU! to the itilHirc n.i un- 
dcrvlaodirg «>{ the whol» wcrhl. 


Mr. Hsvtll shook i*K. fsrlhcoidT study 

cf Indian iculptnie ai.d plntifg.snd we hope Hat 
It will bw, if rot thought by t-acry sfndmt fill 
awunt ol it» pner, at least lotiiid in irtT}' 
robhc Ljl.Tsty in IndU.. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

— i-c-* — 

Hott the West Looks at Asia. 

Prwf. A. VumWy, of Buda-Test Uuivor- 
bUy, writes in lUc CtnUiry rcRJinJing 

Tvukey uppUes well to tUe In'lun proWem n«d its 
c\ilicb. 

“ Kotking 20\i\vl ba more cliatacbeuslic of lUc 
jncnt.T.1 attUudo of lUe W«Btetn world than tbe 
smK compl.rceucy with wluclr we look upon Asia,” 
writes tire PivifesbOv. " It would seeur as if Uia 
pr'ospciity of young Europe, in comp-xri&on wUU 
old Mother Asia, haa so turned ouc herda that wo 
lli mly helievo ouvseWea to bo the only elect \>eople 
uf Gad, to whom tliQ monopoly of anthoiity has 
been given over nil the enith. We atone, we 


The Cult of Swaraj. 

Bibii Bepin CimiiJra Pal has issued from 
EngUad a. Fortmghlly periodical under tlio title of 
“Swaifij." In the openii'g nrticlo styled “ Our* 
eelve^,” Mr. Pal states wliatlre considers to be the 
ideal of the Indian Nationalist and wo reproduce 
the &.amciii full : — 

The t*oliticaI ideal of Indian Nationalism has always 
been to work out n peaceful change in the constitution of 
the 8tatc.organi8aUon in India, with a view to help the 
l^ople to cealrse theiv divinely-appointed destiny as a 
tree nation among the free nations of the world. It is 
an essentially spU-itusi and humanitArian idc.aL It istlio 
desnooftho spirit of the coinposito Indian nation 
to come to lUono. It implies no enmity to any otlicr 
people or country. The sporadic outbursts of violenco 
in Bengal that have attracted excesaivc attention during 
tho past year, do in no way teprosent either tho true 


think, have the right to be mighty and free, and 
the rest of humanity must be subject to us 
■ Tihd never taste tho golden fruits of liberty " 
Prof, Vnmhery thus shows the eiror of this view. 

Wo in Uuropo lioro bceomo accustomed to look 
upon Asiatics M slaves and helots to he trampled 
on, and we forget that our medueval system ot 
feudalism was lar more oppres«Ive than tho hard- 
c»t aUvery under Asiatic despots, end that Eastern 
nations only suffer from their tyrannical soternmenU 
10 the countries where clumsy rcligrous tanaUcisnv 
iias c'leouragcd ignoianco, and the annrdiical con- 
ditions h.STO favoured pauperism andi reduced huma- 
nity to a state ot dull submiision. Thoso erila 
have incresaed in the aame proportion asour victori- 
<vus arras advanced and our coinoieccial superiority 
crushed the life out of natiro trade. 

Absolutism found a productive aoll In imporermb- 
cd Asia, and ttie ntiecry would liaro become great- 
er atill it a current of air blowing from tlie Far 
East had not rcmied the stumbsrers and atitred them 
into consciousness. .Japan's extraordinary aacccssOH and 
Cliina'a energetic pulling ot herself together have had 
a wonderful effect on -the foUoweia of Moharafflcd’a 
doctnno. Tho heathen Duddliista, formerly despised as , 
bloekost infidels, now appear as shining lighU and 
examples in their eyes. Tho niOToment for liberty in 
AYostern Asia must be atlributed to this Tiaion. 

tTc arc fuoo to faoo xritli tho straiigo phenomcaon 
that mUtioite of people haro for centuries aubaitted 
to the despotism, tho cspvice, tho dissipaUow of their 
tyrannicnl tnnstci'*, and allowed thccnseltca to be crushed 
down into the dust by them. Ilut this ignommious 
anomaly conld not eantiniie for ever, dceUresProf.Vam- 
bery, "and after Europe had broken her fettera and 
awakened to a new life, Asia also began to bestir hetaeU, 

, and to realise Uiat her children also had a right to hsc 
free raen." 


ideal ortho actual methods of Indian Nationaliam. 
These norer had tho support of the leaders of tho Move- 
ment hut were due entirely to the repressive acts ot tbo 
Indian Eaccutive. Tho Natioiisllst leaders in India 
have alwayt rccognixcd tire futility of political alsasBinO- 
tion as an iostruiDsnt for tho attainment of popular 
freedom. It may bring about a change of despots, 
but has never in any part of the world achieved 
popular freedom. The avowed luetbods of Indian 
Nationalism have Ihci-efom been the poacefttl 
methods of passive resistance. Tho leaders have from 
tho beginning sought to organise tho moral and 
spiritual forces of tho pcoplo in order to bring thO' 
prosaurc of tho popular will to boar upon. the ad- 
ministration of the country, and, thereby, to Rvadualty 
work out a populir constitution m the Oovernment. 
And wMsive rcxisUwco taking* A, stand upon wbat 
in MliticaJ philosophy is known as the * primary 
TightJi ot the ciliaen, necessarily concedes to Ibp fitaje- 
authority which It seeks to control Itio primary func- 
tionsofOovcrrmcnh It docs not deny to the aorern- 
mentMtablishcdinlhQ country, ite right to tulo; butonlv 

wiUwn «ta own Icgrtinwto apherr, against execaslre or 
injurwu* oxewse of adminrstratiie authority beyond 
IholimiUol tho primary functions of the Statw Tlio 
", »re Umt tlio Clovcmraent 

rewstedby tho lawful dotcmiinalion of the pconle to 
su^randmako aacriQoc* for Uie furthcraneo of what 
bo the public good, shall itselfeerupu- 
lously obey ,U own law*. 8nd..ahall not even in 

"“Ihonfy. transgress thTd 
the people upon which all (lorcrnments 
aw based and from which all BUte-conslilutions derive 
in i but which no Oovernment 

and no ConsUtutiotr ever create. 
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Mabomedan Bepresentatlon. 


B.abn Bhupendra N.itb Bose, thu wsll-tnown 
moderate politicnl IcnOer of Bengal eontribules 
to tho Borld liU views on cU's repiesonU- 

tion.' He begins rigUlly by Bxyir.g ; — 

I should bo Die last person to stand in the wav <>f the 
rea}izaUoa of tho legitimate aspirations of our Mahome- 
dan fellow-aabjeeCi. I am one of tiiosc who nould 
advocate special facilities being given to them xn siew of 
their present baclcwanl condition whoever ma; have been 
responsible for it. No one would grumble if apcrial 
opportunities were placed within their rcicli in regard to 
public appoiotments. Ko one would grudge special edn. 
cational facilities being extended to tho Mahomedana in 
order that they may mahe good tlie lost ground as speedily 
as possible so that the cry for special treatment on the 
ground of baehwardnesa may soon cease to be. tVe 
recognise tho splendid achieiements of Islam m war 
and in pcaee, and India would be decidedly poorar m 
the absence of tho followers of a religion which preached 
fraternity and equality lorg tieforc the pliilosoohy of tho 
French J^roliition uss heard of, siid tlie iiloslcui can >l| 
afford to lose this metaphysical abstractiou of the Hindu, 
his forrent religious spirit, his ideals oxen ifUicy are 
somstimes plse^ in tiie ctoudi 

Bub our goal must be tbe n^iintl.itton of tho 
best and ttie bigliest in ths two cooiniumtii's, (iieir 
■ loyal co-operntion in tbe wot V: of building up u 
politically itinteil Indii, In thiv work we baveibe 
aymjvitby and tbe support of many f.ir-siglitc«l 
MnbomevUns. 1 do not wish to criltcixe Ibose who 
trnuM like to keep the two comcniinitieH 
is idle to say tb-vt there will be better imdei-st'ind 
iDg, better co-operatfon between the two rornmnni- 
ties if they are ninge-1 in B»panxte camps from 
tbe start tn tbe fiiiUb. In the scheme of tbe Elcclo- 
ril Colleges oiigir.ally propounded in Lonl 
Motley’s deap-ateb of Pecctnber last there were tlie 
true germs of assiroil.ation. If the Hindus were in 
a majority in some of the provinces they were in 
a mincrity in othera ; the tvro coroiuanilies would 
have to net together and common notion would 
px'ovida a liond which i« would be difficult cv,>n 
for fanaticism to bitak. A solid minority vole, 
whether of Hindu or Jfahomed.in, would gi-eatly 
inBuence tbe entire elections and repreoefilatires 
would be cbooxjn wlio would comnx.and the conG- 
denco and re«pe''t of both communities. 


Now all this is going to be changed. From the 
vilbge eommunitbs tho Hindu, and Maliomedan voters 
aro to bo kept distinct, placed iu opposite camps. Suicly, 
siuba dituton is not possible. It is not possible to 
separate tho mixed population of our villages so that 
they may return local members of their vespectire com* 
muDitics to tlie village unions. It may bo that in any 
partieaUr aica one community, cither Hindu or 
Muasiitiiian, is so small, that separate representation 
can uot be giien to it. The a.ame difficulty will arise 
iu U*o case of Municipalities. Different eommu- 
mties cannot bo locally separated for purposes of 
representation in Local Hoards and Slunicipalitics, 
espccfall) if the numbers arc very disproportionate. For 
■Qstance, III a village or ward in which two-thirds of tho 
population is Hindu and oite*third Sfahomedan and xvhicb 
has tlie right to elect tn o mcnibcrs to the Local Hoard or 
Municipality, you esuiiot giio one reprcientatirc to tho 
Hindus and one to tho Sfatioraedans. Iho only other 
alternstiro would be to group together vill igcs or wards. 
Ill that case you will net haie local representation but re* 
pi«scnlatioii ct eomiDiiinUes diiided by religion. This 
would not represent tcnitorisl or local needs In local 
bodies and would foi ro a basis for separate repro- 
scntatiou without reference to the Municipal require* 
mcota of locat areas. The scherae, I venture to think, 
is impracticable— it is ineapable of being put Into 
operation aud if tried it will not secure the end in view 
and will only serve to disintigrato the ties which hind 
tho two communltiH— common interests to be gained 
by mutual co.«pe*ntioii 

Ap'it fiMin tbe aclieme ns now nltcieil, beingan 
nixointo biniai in tbe way of Indian pi-oprcss 
towards n iccr>giii»ed f'o«ition in tberotireiecncy of 
nMioi a, apart from its nmking tlie :de il of n poli- 
tfciiHy united India an impracticable vision, apait 
fi-opi ita llnowiiig iH back by long centinic.s in tbe 
F&ile (if Imiinn ci\iliviti<>n it will bring livaliy*, 
disciud siiid etrife in t>nr peaceful villages and 
tender life iix Intli i intolerable. It is a menace 
alike to the Sbiln and tho people. Snfb » Bchemo 
will fmw the seeds cf death not of life, of mortificn* 
tiOR not of pir-gres.'S. ^V8 m.ay wait. Go<! knows 
we Irvve l»ccn vr.-iitiog long enough. India may, 
trait for tho new life to bj, but she cannot cl.isp 
death nnto her bosom. 
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The Administfation of Hindu Law. 

Sir E. J. Trevelyan iviites on tide enbject in the 
CateiHa HeeH, Haicli Sth. lie begins l.y 

stating tliat it is by no means certain that the 
ailmu.istiation of Hintla Law by the Jliitish 
Coints in India has been in every respect satis- 
factory. We all know that althongli the basis ot 
Hindu Law is said by soma to ho of divine eiigin, 
Ih.living principl. of that U,v „na de.i.eil from’ 
nistoni which has from time to lime modiCeil or 
altered the Ilrahminical law. The growth of that 
customary law was, as lias been pointeil out by 
Sir Henry Maine Village Comm.initic,," pp 
ii, 4.?) and hySir Gooreo 1).„ li.aneijee (•• Ui„,t„ 

l. W Of Marriage,.. o„, ' 

the lint, sh Com Is. EITccl has, it i. tr,„, been 
gircn to customs wliici, are pioved to hareesistal 
from time immemorial, but no allowances have 
been made tor the change of p,., tiro in matte., 
vlnch are dealt will, by ll„ law a, laid ,l.,w„ i„ 
the Sliaslrae and the Codes. On the other hand 
■oine complaint ha, been made that Iho Cent, do 

not ai.fficiently adhere to the letl.r of the woika 
of ancient lawgireca (.eo Inlcodnction to d f 
Ohose'. Prineiple, of Hindi. I.,,,;. 
lmmul.,hle wo proclaim to the .ao'cld that we 
as a community „„ „ dead organism. IV, a„p. 
rose hat not even „o.t „r,h„dow and tom 
reraa. ... amongst prop,.,, to go 

.v S.r L J. rierelyan apparent and „ Com. 

m. ll™ so t.™ed i,to.„„d to prere benegri,,, 

.l.atl,„ro.,gl,ly .ppeoroott,,, „ 

u^fontbat there sboubl b, acme rnacl^' 
fj Ui,p„rpc,„t „„,i„^„,^ growth of pmei^ 

ira^ ' TV" ”"'“™hy with the exist, 
nglaw.ndef r.po.ting to 


GovcrniHcnl; of India find tlie Prorincial Govein- 
menta will take steps. To leiccdy this state 
of things, Justice Treveltnn suggests that 
there should bo some means, other than that 
provided by the La»v Courls for the purpose of as- 
mtaining what is the Hindu I.vw, which nccord-; 
ing to educated Hindus, is now considered to bo* 
inforee, and there sbould bo some mnciiinery for 
the purpose of noting the giowth of practices' 
which are net in strict conformity with the exist- 
ing law, but are eppioved by Hindus, and of re-- 
jwrting on tiiem to the Legislature. The British' 
Government has rigliHynbst.iintd from jnterfer- 
under very exceptional rireumstance-s, 
with Hindu law. But |f changes bandvocatix! 
by a ixaoy of Hindu*, whose opinion would carry 
ireigbt aiimng tl.rir co.religioi.ijta, there could be 
no objtotion tc Irgisiction, , ; 

Tlie aMctoininenl of tlie eobting law.Would bo' . 
tost left to a small Commitloe, Xheio might bo 
alto « Irmly compo.ed ot .eproaontnlivos from’ 
diAe.ant rroviiroo. wl.icl. mlgl.t ooooslonally 
I, * to.glit from time to time itoommend 
allointiona in tho law by legielalion, ■ „ .. 

SACERD BOOKS OF THE EAST! 

TXNSL^TtD BV VARIOUS »CHOl,AK8 ' 

Avn EDirnn bt . • 

™Dre nYHNB”°^' MULLElt.; 

by P. Max St.illcr. Bt. T-M ' 

S'!' i'c.r'S hm' 

Imn.I.W n, p. ji.a Miller.' 

the BIIAGAW tor tm."' H'- I'H. ' 

Tr“;i.Vr*i.*?^f, u"",''*.' ’'Y Kaa'.lealli 
the VEDAHIA-SuJp.Af"”*'”'"''' • 

".U. Saiiaara , ca,n«„„u,„, p.c. Tliiba.m .■'.’oo 

the SACEED'EAWsTFraE Sy/r ''V“ 

vSih'u, ny 

by naerga 

A.lS dlfj;to^;m^°,HS.,tmn.I.tcd by Juti,, JaPy 

H.A. HATESAH A c-OSiSSiE15I55Ii; 
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Eastern and Western Ideals. 


This form-? the subject of un interesting discus- 
sion at the hands of “ Seeker "in the April issue 
of the I'AeosepAisf. The writer thus fiommrisea 
the difference between the Rastern and Western 
ideals; — 

There is a glaring difference between tbo ideate of the 
East and those of the West, laiting the idiosjnerasie* of 
the miod in both hemispheres. Tbo former, aiwa;s 
towering OTcr the senses and intellect, inTariabty takes 
for its guidance in life one who is more or less divine, a 
being who hu distanced men by some extraordinary 
moral quality, or an Aratara, a msnifestatioo of Ood. 
The prerailing idea is to select one far above the human 
kingdom • one who by incessant struggles, has killed the 
lower self and'has felt the Presence divine within him- 
self ; in abort one who has become a constant denizen of 
the Kingdom of Ifeaven, whose limitations are few, and 
whose control over Katuro's forces h»s been a contdoua 
and ever-inereasing quantity. The thought of the Eaat 
being ssscnUally Spiritual, her ideals must, of course, be 
so, for the Idea and the ideal being so interdepeadeat, 
the lobjeet and the object mast stand to each other as 
the auMtaoeo ii to the shadow, even at tbo risible world 
is the reflex of the invisible. 

Ou the other hand, if w« turn to the West, 
we'find her rIwajs seeking her model in one who 
is victorioua on the field of battle, who ia a 
philantliropist, a patriot, or a hero, somebody 
who has aehtered feats of prowess on the physical 
plane. A Prince Bismarck, a Togo, a Dr. Bar- 
nanlo, a Father Dimien, nro more attractire to 
her tastes than a S. Fmneis or n S. Catherine. 
The iden.s that rule her are piime factore in 
choosing her ideal-, which are ever changing, and 
subject to the fiuctuatiqn of the po&jing events 
and circiimstAHces of the day. A Gladstone oiny 
be UonJsed and almost wor8hip,Ded, the horses ina^v 
be tinyokeil from his carriage in order that men 
may drag it through the streets, while within a 
few yean he may be pelte.1 with missUee ond 
stones. Her ideals change as her fashions change, 
almost every week, and the reason ia not far to 
seek ; for they are confined to the lower walks of 
life, which have’ very littio of constancy and 
stahility in them. It is on account of her shift- 
ii'g from one ideal to another that the West has 
not yet succeeded in penetrating regions beyond 


ordinary human ken, nnd as most of her researches 
and investigations in the fields of knowledge are 
under the guidance of the senses and the lower 
mind, she is yet very far from the path of wisdom. 
Her lihniries and museums may be miles long, 
and intellectual giants may have poured their 
brain-matter over thousands of books, but there 
lias not yet dawned upon her the inward peace 
which never goes in search after anything, wheij 
once the Highest is felt in the secret chamber of 
the human heart. Which then, of the two ideals 
is fraught with greater and more lasting benefit tp 
toankifid ? The writer's answer is definite 

Humanity in the Western hemisphere and in 
the Eastern has a mission before it, for each has 
its own appropriate individual way, each journey- 
ing along dn the high road lo the ' Great Event,’ 
by a path which appears to it most rational and 
most congenial. It is for the critic, the student of 
human life and evolution, to judge which of the 
two pttthe is fraught with the greater and more 
lasting benefit to mankind. Where are the glories 
now of the civilisations of the past, that held 
their own against the world, those of Persia, 
Chaldaia, Assyria, Babylonia, Atf.intis, Lemuria ? 
The mighty civilisation of the fn-iian Aryans 
remains, nnd ia abowing power to renovate itself, 
for it is founded on the bedrock of Spirit 
Immortal. Its Meal never dies, and it therefore 
must remain beyond the reach of Death, As is 
the ideal of the mind, so is the life on earth ; 
as is the life on earth, so is the penoamDoei 
or imperm.anencf of man’s thoughts, words and 
deeds. We live to die, we die to live; but 
it is Spirit, and Spirit alone, which can teach 
os so to die as to live eternally. Letihe Teuton 
now, in the prime of his piosperity, learn from 
the past experiences of mankind where to seek 
safety for his civilisation, and decide whether he 
will worship Form and vanish like itj or whether 
he will adore Spirit, and share its perpetuity. 
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Indian Administration and Art. 

In Ihecoureeo! on article on thisunbjeclin the 
March Number of a„i )r„(, Mr E 

a Haven wrilee :_p„r the last fifty year,, oinc^ 
Government Bchool, of Art ™e estahlfehed in 
Mio, the teaching in ,hoa„ inelitulion. has been 
h«ed upon an egreBiou, fallacy, pecisely aimilar 
to that on which Macaulay founded the whole 
uncound fabric of the present Univemit, ayeien 
pel?, that Indian haa alwaj, belonged 

to a lower plane of wathetic culture, and tlml 

at least, as regards the higher hmnehe, „f .n’ 
nd, a provide, model, wholly inferior 

Europe, for the education of the etndent 
A good many generations of Anglo-Indians hart 
instilled this fallacy into the mind of the Indian 

e od«t,nn.i.. he er,ui,ite miniature pa, It; 

of Jahangirs nnd Bhah Jah.n’s court paintem 
unsurpassed of Ihsir kind in „ny countr^rt; 

ZJT ' 

!»t,^c,rswers disregarded, and ths wonderful 

Idealistic seulpluro of the Buddhiat and Hindn 
r s‘ •'“» 'i-M' »»y inlh 

hgsnt student culd improve „p„„ with „ 
weeks Rtudy of anatomy 

S,-whe„ I toot charge cl the Caien.u Bchoo, of 
Uonitd It, bad imitation of a 
rror.ncial School nt Art in England - the , v 
•tudent.. hitaily ig„c„„. I,fd"'';.:'' J;''7 

eopying from east, of bob,, ’ ' , 

7JtheA,tO.„cry.,b.cbll.ot:hc:':M 

end to Indian art Thi« w^ f r etnre 

■ri. rtform arou«<\I thAwnn.* 

etrenuous opposition i ^’^hemost 

ebl(?ne«!fL from ♦i,.- x • m*on- 

and .7 

I$-ngan IV««. vor 

* “r opposition 
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anco the new scheme has been entirely justified 
by results and since the Swideslii, or nations! 
coll, has developed into a great popolar movement. 
Only a few years ago, when I succeeded in obtain- 
ing eanetlon for the sale of the collection of Euro- 
pean pictures, in order to raise tun'ds for increas- 
ing the Indian eolleclion of the Art Gallery, the 
“ Bengalee,” whose proprietor, Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, is one of the recognised le.adera of the 
newSwadeslii p.arty, filled it, editorial columns 
■for nearly » week will, violent denunciation, of 
inyeObrM to promote Sw.deshi nrt. And now 
that the same sound artistic principles am being 
•aught inthn school by a distinguished Iiidi.n 
•.tisl, Mr Absniudro Nath Togore, his chief 
dignity „ to ovsrconi, the ignorance and pi-o- 
A few mole 

•gotheediuirer, very ably-condncted Bengali 
^.Jesh, Review gravely ,„c,ii„„sd whelh.r ths 

Indian style of.., would ever hscome s. popu- 

Ihc rs the Eurppe.in." 

Every administi-ativ. refer,., or In l„di, hss to 

telnir r"'° a'.”'' '“'"••i"'- «ll- 

frl sometimes 

Tbl"rm ■•"'•"valion, 

bv rral- 1 " •'''"'"'■'"•'vo wiuilihrinm 

duce.1 ».v H ’ ‘^orapl.cRtions pro- 

«f .Hs'dti:,z.r.'’;7:r.v^rT”"? 

uvon w^r:::;,:?::^:::; 

di.t.,rh.„„ ,1" ' I-'""";"'""'"'’ 

town, and litils t L 'T-r ""' 

hencCij*. The n-.i-*-.- » ’* nnd 

BOTM. ^'^'nmistmiipe m«i- 

R 1>M now become only tfw> i • 

----«vedi.rnui„:,s,;:r;:”f::;-: 
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intomled to remove, were really due to deep-seated 
defects, to meet which the measures adopted were 
entirely inaJwiuate. The tendency which is the 
inherent vice of all bureaucratic institutions — to 
drift out of touch with popular sentiment — hss for 
many years past been bringing the wholo Euro- 
pean administrattOR of India into a state of isola- 
tion which not only seriously impairs the efficiency 
of departmental machinery, but threatens the 
stability of the whole Empire, for nothing can be 
more dangei-ous than the growth of mutual 
distrust and suspicion among Anglo-Indiftfts and 
educated Indians, and tho tendency of the two 
communities to form themselves into separate and 
hostile camps. 

There is a widely prevalent idea among Anglo- 
Indians that the chief blame for this state of 
things lies at the door of the present lodian 
educational eystem. After twenty years' painful 
experienee of the manifold evils of that system, 

I am not disposed to minimise them, but I think 
there is one aspect of the question which is 
geuerally overlooked by would-be education.al 
reformers, an aspect upon which my special ex- 
perience in art education may throw some much- 
needed light. The most enlightened Europeans and 
Indians are agreed upon one point, that educa- 
tion is one of the greatest blessings of civilisrtion. 
Indeed, llindu philosophy declares Avidhya, or 
ignorance, to be tho root of all suSering and all 
evil in this life — hut is not the need of better 
edweatwn j'ist sa pwaasug fw the E'lvopea.u in 
India, as it is for the Indian % It is surely just as 
vital for the good government of India that Euro- 
pean oflTmls in everypositioD should be instructed 
in the history of Indian civilisation, art, ethics 
and religion, as it is that Indians should 
acquire a thorough knowledge of European life 
and ideas. The egregious blunders we have made 
in art cilueation in India for the ls«t fifty jeers 
are not primarily due to Indian ignorance but to 
OUT own. From a complete misunderstanding of In- 


dian artistic ideals we have foisted upon the Indian 
nrt student a stupid system of European aredemic 
routine, and in the attempt to elevate Indian art 
we have only succeeded in degrading it. Yet the 
large majority of European officials of the present 
day still cling to the belief that tho Indian artistic 
idatl is only a dehasdd imitatioD of Graeco-Eoman 
art, and that Indian sculptors and painters, from 
ignorance of anatomy and peispective, never pro- 
duced anything to be compared with the master- 
pieces of Europe. It is beside the mark to plead 
that Indians aro generally even more ignorant of 
their own art than we are; for it is we who have 
taken upon oursolres the white man's burden, and 
itis to Europe that the educated Indians look 
for enlightenment. 

Kftrma- 

Mrs. Annie Bes.'int contnbutes to the April 
Number of the Thtcnjihiit some of her thoughts 
about Earma nnd this is what she says regarding 
Karma and iu relation to actual conduct in life. 

We ahould always act as tboogh wo were free, and bo 
sure thst in such aclioti we arc co-operating with the law 
in the best way that oUrpreseot state of koowlcdgo' en- 
ables us to do. We must judge with our best iotenigence 
the forces that we 8nd within oursehes, and that we see 
workiog around as. Withour clearest thcaght and keen- 
est insight wo must make up our minds as to the direction 
in which itis best for ns to work, and then work with 
ful) endeATour, without panlysing oatselvos by tho 
Dotioa of sonic vast forces which may possibly Interfere. 
tVe must act wholly as if we were free, for the sense Of 
freedom ODD of the most powerful forces which itu 
possible for man to have. The only thing which is still 
stronger, perhap% than that, is the view which men 
occamonally take, that by them the divine purpose is 
being worked out. That idea is one which carries a man 
over the most extraordinary obstacles. Hut next to that 
which few people are able to reach, ia tho ccnsciousneas 
of freedom, which is not an illuaion, for it ia the 
testimony of the Ood within us to HU own reality and 
to His uaboumlcd power; and tho more that freedom 
plays in the more do we become creators of Karma, 
the less its slaves or playthings.' 
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Mr. Gokhale on ” The Eeforms." 

In tho course ol article on the nelorm 
&heme m the ■■ Oontemporar, neviotv." the 
Hou. Mr. G. K. Ooklele eaya : 

To uuderstaud what these relorms ro.ll), mean 

for the people of India, it i, „cce«ary to lake them 
mth the apporntment of two Indian „embe., ,„ade 
by latcd Morley last year to hi, own Oonneil .„d 
w.th the change, in the adminiatration that are 
expected to follow aa .result of the lahoun of 
heDeee„tal,„tion Co„mia,i„„. Unfortnnaul, 
the Keportof the Commission is not yet out 
Partly on thn, account, and p,„t„ b„. 

»nse the efet of the new reform, in 
F ‘"S"'!' ■iapon-f upon the nmnner 

in which the lietail, are worked out-aod thev 
have yet to be worked oul-any opinion eapeesaei 

however, I hare no doubt in my ownTnTtM 
« ■ lb u“h”ev”"°“';“'‘ "I'a- 

tation of the country into harmony with it, 
P-en treuirements, and .^at when'hev oo’e 

r'lrrr'or™ 

progre. under I,riti.h”Kur..Z:;;:terr' 

«forme are a. foitowa )„dia„ 

fo he appointed tu the Viceroy,. ^ 

Couneil, At least on, r .. ^ taecntive 

* one Indian member u 
appomled to the Erecutiy, Council, at M.d 
I).«h.y.E„ou.iye Council, 

Other provincee where they do not •" 

andit is expected thaf r j- P*^Pntex{3t, 
placed on them. Tt, “'“her, Will be 

Viceroy..E.^i.,.,irj: “ » - “tahem «» 

doubled land though the oaic“,lt.r:h““ 
the ciecL'Sc'^ri r “ 

Oo»ncU.thenumherofm.mh.rrh^r„':w 


but the picsent official raajoiity in them is to be 
abolished. The functions of nil Legislative 
Council, avo to be eipanded. Jfembers are to he 
empowered to bring up admiuHtintivo question, 
forJisciuBiun before them and to embody their 
view, in the form of rMolutions. They are also to 
heempowered todivid.theOoaneil, when the finan- 
cial atalcmert i, under coniiderationnnd to embody 
their. oggestioos inthc shape of roeoinmend.tion,. 
Thonon-officialmembem, being i„ n majority in 
Provincial Councils, will have a preventive control 
over Provincial legislation, The fabric of rural 
and urban aolf-governmcnt is to bo rompleted and 
It 1, to he built up from tho village at the bottom. 
It la to be freed trom official liammels, Govern- 
»onl.«rei.ingroatrolfrom without instead of 
diolatiog or interfering from ivilhln. So much 

has been definitely promised. In addition to this, 

aey devolution of autliority from the Sopremo to 
revtocal Ooveromeots, end from tlie latter to 
dmtnct author, lies, eueh as i, crpected when final 
cfeaTnr T- u™ “'““‘talieatlon Commie. 
Ztta r ’ ■* '“teased oppor- 

tumt re to representatives of the people to ini- 
enre the course of tho ndaiialetratioo. 

Tlu^ propos,.!. must, no doubt, appear most 
Tf kH ™ " " fu" oiwisur. 

ot«lf-gov.r„meul. But tu the people of India, 

rr^.r’'?''”" mean, really 

Shinty o Smte's Council, the Viceroy'. Ereci,. 
woohalir' ^™'"“cial Eiecutive Councils, 

woefaaJI have rensonuble uccM, fy. I 

z::: 

tion diaposed of. ZZZ 1.'' “‘‘f 

ladiam, to these Oo„„ -I »PPOmtmcut of 

•-.P«.ple lot : 

-ifibest r„p„„.itire 

“taes with it aa .cccs, of dimiirru*’ “ 
"Oder British Ii„le ”'‘“1 ‘'■ev status 

Legisutivo CouocU. I, T farrcH 

ar-reuching measure, 
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and will' for the first time bring the 
adoiiuistration under some $nrt of popular 
eontrol. At present the administration is 
carried on entirely in the dark, behind the backs 
of the people. It will now have to be in the 
light of day and under the scrutiny of public 
discussion. Local self-government, too, will be- 
come a reality, and will nffurd, as it was intended 
to do by Lord Bipon, valuable training ground for 
the people to manage their own aff.iirs. If Uie 
whole government of the country is compared to .r 
building, with rural and urban boards as its base, 
district and provincial adminLtiation as ib: centre, 
and Executive Councils and the Sect etary of State’s 
Council as the top, it msy be said that while at 
present there is only partial light round the base, 
with darkness round the centre, and thick dark- 
ness at the top, under the proposed scheme there 
will ho full light round the base, partial light 
round the centre, and faint light at the top. 

The echeme thus taken as a whole is 
a substantial Instalment of reform, and 
as such it has given deep and sincere 
satisfaction throughout India. There aie no 
doubt difiei-eoves of opinion as regards details; 
but Lord Klorley himself has recognised that iu a 
matter of this magnitude and importance there 
must n.aturally be room for a variety of opinions 
on minor points. The eSect that the publication 
of the scheme lins already produced upon the 
situation is, to my mind, the best tribute to its 
statesmanship. The task of pacifying the country — 
and such p.\cification is necessary as much in the 
interests o! India a-sof England — has been tender- 
ed sensibly easier since the announcement of the 
refoims. 01 course, much yet depends upon how 
effect is given to the scheme; and even when it is 
fully carried out it will have to be supplemented 
by other measurea before the t.ask of picifie.ation 
is completed. Kut the time to speak of tJ)e«o 
measures will be when these reforms are out of 
the way. 


One word of warning heie may be uttered. It 
will be absolutely disastrous if any attempt is 
made to go back on tbo scheme in nny important 
particular. The people of this country have 
accepted it in the spirit in which it bus been con- 
ceived by #he V'iccroy and the Secretary of State ; 
and if they are now subjected to tny disappoint- 
ment in connection with it there will be a violent 
reaction, which will be in every waj- deplorable. 
One most gratifying feature of the situation is 
the manner in which the bulk of the Anglo-Indian 
community in India has recognised the importance 
an<l the necessity of reform. Lord Jlorley and 
lx>rd Minco have both really deserved well of 
India. 

The Fature of Indian Music. 

A writer in the Parri an nbly conducted weekly 
joiiroa) issued from Bombay speculates on the 
“Future of Indian Music "and concludea thus: — 
tThat the future ot Tsdisn music will be It would be 
rash to prophesy. Without bsruony there is not likely 
to be any great de\eioptsent, and it has not yet been 
shown whether any other besides the major scale 
pesacsscs any great capacity for hamoay. The combi- 
nation of the rhythmic beauties of the fata with Uie 
harmonics of the great German musicians presents possi- 
bibbes in music os yet unsought ; but unfortunately the 
tala is, bko many other indigenous arts, falling into 
disuse and disrepute. It is probable that our lansic, 
liXo our political insUtutions, will developmore opon 
Western Uses than according to indigenous traditions. 
But music, when not absotutely mechanical lias always 
an emotional basis, and the emotions of India must ol- 
w^va be different Iroxa thnan of £urc^a. Tba Jj’jpifjJjuuy 
tho long drowsy days, Uio fierce furnace-blasta ot 
the stricken plains, the sudden onslaught of disease 
or flood, the very food that me eat, all contribute 
to create an cnrironineDt and to engender emotions 
and filings very different from those which greet 
tho bitter vrinter and the sweet springtime, the 
humid fiirtility, tho industrial strife and the vigorous 
drudgery of Uio West. Above all, there is the dawning 
natiooal feoim;;. with ad its concomitant emotions, wait- 
ing for expression other than literary. Tho discords of 
caste and creed, rising and fallnig but evermore striving 
aftera niorc perfect blending, the climinabng of tbo 
jarring imuods bd in the Indian nation ouo grand racial 
and reiigious harmony is formed,— all this will at no 
distant date call for (unobonal expression through the 
tDediuu of musical sound. 
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The Art of the Orator. 

An interesting nrliile on the above anbjeet ap. 
pears in tiie Chambera's Journal for February, 
1009, in bhieh it is admitted that there bal 
bwn a dMline i„ the a.t of pnblia speaking 
during the latter pirt of the 19th Century in 
England. During the earlier decades of tho 
Victorkn Em there were ■ Lord, of Language ’ 
hke Bright and Be.ieonsfield in the House of 
Commons and such mastei, of aaaemblies aa 
Oladstoneand Daniel 0-Connell. The decline in 
0 power of oratory baa been ascribed to 

™mp,ara..vel, quiet times .for oratory nourishes 

in epochs of intenao passion and feeling ■ Th, 
orator like the poet is born, not made ; but he i, 

in the throes and pang, of passion and struggle 
So I IS said e, 

to the "l"«the,rtiel...te„ 

^ to the undoubted revival of interest i„ 

would “m u"®'" “'"ttl’oweild 

' ould not let die ih pleasure in geiden-mouthed 

tharn?’ O" oil hands 

hat the man who can deliver himself i„ 
lie, who ran commimieat. l,i, thought, eW 
•trong. wei, spoken 

man and more likely to take a foremual p|,c, i„ 

hi “hhot-other Ihiug, 

being equal-moreover this is considered as tlm 
greatest gift of the god,. ““ 

Purtbor the article eonuios some Important 
instruction on the Art nf n . 

Speakiun" I, of Oratory. Public 

or preceot'for *" ’’J' '»>o'= 

pr»ept for,t 's e..e„ti.al,y caperimeutal 

• . ^o am„„„l„, i„.,„ciio„ u,i„ 

Who 

».ur.,e„d„wm.....i,r.c:;':r.r 

^""""' ■"'“’■■p-ion aodamatn.o, • 
Aature eertaioly gi„s birth to orator, but Mn'. 

° ‘"ops him and prartioo pcrtceta him. 


.Given the necessary and natural qualiCcntions he 
can Iftirn much from books and from tho living 
example. Nearly all the masters have been 
clcse and assiduous students both of tho rules 
of rhctcric and the best classic models. To take 
bat one example Chatlwm wlio had tho natural 
gifts an orator could desire— a commanding’pro- 
«nco, a graceful bearing, an eye of piercing 
brightness, a voice of utmost flexibility— ^vas an 
extensively read classical scholar. Next comes in 
importince the essential quality of self-possession. ' 
Self-possession is to oratory wliat a sure momory 
•8 to acting. The speaker must, in the first 
place, be masteV of himself before ho ran bo 
master of his theme and through that the mas- 
t6T of hls audience. The rest ere matters of 
^Imiqtw and expression which include correct 
pranunemtion, voice modulation, plan of address 
and, last, but not least, tho cultivation of a brief 

‘wo such inslruelive 
^y. Thu former i, „„i e|oq„e „4 
hMrt bul bt." ' "" "PIkmIs to Clie 

Idm lu fdSS ""'“r!"’ ■■ep^ make 

while tho Istfe .ttohject for beginners to study; 
While tholstter IS mors liler. rv o nd diseursiro, 

SPEECHES OF THE HON 0 K ROKHilF 

N"p»SPi".5dm.y ' 

utterances in the Buup’pnT r ^”5 P«rt Includes all bis 
the Dombay LecisUffJ„ o r.CBi»Iativo Council and in 
Cenf^cea B^chci Inpii.H^'*??' ‘ second, all bis 
Benares ; t^third' P™*idential address at 

m^iMclUneoas speeche, 

Tbe appendix c5ntai„Vt&,r^'r and India. T 

Si. chief and in eroM^lx.^i ^ eTldcnco both , 

mieelon aod various papeT Com- 

terof aecntarr of aran.E ^®*®®®^‘^'’ucail/anuar- 
publichfo Bnd^embroee tho*^"fd«“*’ *®*Bc8« «nd active . 
have eni-aged and aro ,tm 

pobhe. Full of Instruction .® ‘ttcntmn of the 

io every hne Uio moral fervour breathing 

•apramc characteristic th!^ Ookhale’a 

wotnr«itol 4 o,.r.^^l,*®- ’elume, ‘be publishera 

To S»b,cri6ers of t hi RS. 3. 

Inntnn Jin-ifu?,” Jl„. SS. 

■ A. WTBSAK A co.,-SfEJSi55rSI55S ' 
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Lord Morley's ladian Reforms- 

Sir Andrew Fraser, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, contribuiea an article on the Reform 
Scheme to the llarch Humber of the Empire 
lleviev} which', on the whole, is favourable to 
Indian aspirations. Delay, says Sir Andr<.w, 
should not be made in carrying out the reforms 
on account of annrchy sod crime which should 
be ruthlessly suppressed. One cause of the 
unrest is the economic depression which has 
injuriously nflected a certain class of people 
Instances of intense economic disaatisfaction rml 
trouble have been many. While saying that the 
legitimate sspirations of the educated classes 
should be sstUfied, Sir Andrew roilrates the 
familiar Anglo-Indian argument that they, by 
no means represent the asa«es of India, and 
that, for forming a reliable opinion of the wishes 
of the Bitilions, the local officers of Ooveroment 
should be depended upon. The writer finds 
that in Bengal, the solemn pledges of the Great 
Proclamation have been reasonably fulfilled. 
When he came out to India in 1871, there were 
only 3 Indian hfembers of the I. C. S. How 
there were 13 drawing salaries ranging Iwtween 
Ra. 770 to Rs. 2,250 a month. The Prcvinci-al 
Service then consisted of 177 oflicei-s of -whom 
only one-fourth were Indians. It now consists of 
361 officers, of whom only onc-eighth are Euro- 
peans. Besides, ipany bare been appointetl in 
the Judicial and Executivo Departments, and one 
had reached the position of Senior Member of 
the Board of Bewnu^. second ojilv to the 
Lientenant-Govern.nn-hip. Aa regards local bodie% 
Sir Andrew thinks that they have altogether 
worked well, thougli Iiord Ripon’s sebetne has 
not had that success that was expected of it. 
One main reason for this wns that the system of 
election was suddenly introduced— a system which 
is not well appreemted. But it is also true 
that nominatfti members, if especially they be- 
longed to the higher land-owning classes, thought 
theroselvrs bonnd to voto for Govemnent, Sir 
Andrew suggest-a- that the lai-ger landowners 
may be formed into a separate constituency. Sir 
Andrew approves cf the other reforms in 
general. 


New Family Life in India. 

Mr, Saint Nihal Singh describes in the March 
Humber of tho International the advent of a 
new family life in India as a result of the im- 
pact of the civilii-rtion of the West with that 
of the East. In the first part, he gives a very 
lucid picture of the woman-life as it is now 
in India, where between the wife and the hus- 
band there is a gap which nothing but modern 
educatioa cuuM bridge. 

The only time the husband and wife have been at one 
with each other hat been when the husband divested 
himsolfot his Western culture and talked in the terms 
and metaphors of his wife, choosing for his topics of 
eoDversatiou net the doings of the world, or even the 
important events happening in tho country, but uninter- 
esting details of household drudgery and complexities. 
Life under such circumstances as these has been full 
of the most eicrueialing misery— a veritable hell on 
earth. 

Mr. Singh describes in detail the daity 'drud- 
gery which the young girl, dignified into tho 
position of a wife does. There is nothing but 
this dull routine to bo gone through clock-like— 
nothing to relieve the drudgery. The young • 
married couple meet each other only during the 
right hours, ami the whole aSiiir emacks strongly 
of the clandestine, carrying the impression that 
it U something to be ashamed of. .\dd to this 
the molhcr-in-law, that dreaded crentuie of 
Hindu family life— tind. you have, in tho case of 
the poor girl-wife, n very hell on e.arth. 

This state of aJTiirs is rapidly disappearing. 
Woman’s eecluaion, enforced widowhood, t.arly 
marriage, the rigid regulations of marriage, the 
ignorance of girls and the narrow, unenterprising 
and supeietitious habits of Indian women are nil 
ciiangi'ng ■«« « result or* ffesSein nViViMtibn TKe 
educ.ation of the women is bein,; recognisetl as a 
vine fjw non of rational growth. The follow- 
ing future for the Indian Woman is pre<licted: — 

The East Indiau vsoman of tbc future wilt stand side 
by side with man, bU other half — bi$ equal half. tVjtb- 
out bee co-«pvralion man's life will bo a failure. With 
ber help the man will be a succesa The woman will 
not “ use her sei as a Jever to enforce her will,” nor will 
her iaSuence be iudirect or conSued to tho home. Bcr 
inother-beart will be enlisted in the service of the 
■notberland.^ Fubiio activities will be rendered purer, 
better, because of ber presence, her activity. Assisted by 
her Uie East Indian man will accomplish much, '^is 
well-mated couple will constitute the keystone of the 
atdi of the newly ovgaaised society of India, audanew 
sod more useful career will mark the advent of it. 
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UTTERflIiDES OF THE DAY. 


Sir. E Baker on an Executive 
Council for Bengal. 

In concluding his speech in the Bengal Badg.ft 
Debate, the Lieutenant-Governor said :• 


I wish to take this opportunity of maJnn- some 
u.Jer Ih. .toini.ir.i,™ ol LicuUn.iil-Gmemoi 

A. r.E.rd. I „„tEr. lo tk,„k S i' 

claim to speak With somedein-eo of autbontv i.m ..... ^ 

S.g:j:S“S:S3 

u« d,„i Xn‘'i“,.‘,rw". K 

i:SiS;sr!;~='' 

which, n my judc.Hent isnowU... * '»«««« 

urgent ncee«ity,® * PtMSmg and 

AITEIIGD COhDtTIONS. 


for proposing nceoliitions, and for Mkm„ i 

ac.iuaintcawStM!,rwoik?nVofSnd™^^^ ^ »nj ,.no 
the long^ of the Council 

oacMs of «hat it amounu to now not, 'of"l^o 
tinouBtybutontlie working of 

also certain thitthe nrcDar.imn^f ,1 'L . It i» 

will occupy double or treblcOie time th»t 

Ui.l l^oi^.ufi^oi'bUor^i’rTbv 

may bo prcscutcd in a form in which li^, ’ mcm|,t.r, 

..d,™l ,„.,„d 

THP BviiDEx OF WQSK. 


rrc.cn t cundiUon., it w ill bo manXst thuZr"'. 
(lOTcmor cannot bcUVn tlice ad.litinn.i V' 


^ho dMs now, and, iu addition, to eit for another 
month in Council, to spend another fortnight or 
torce weeks in preparing himself for tlio debates, and 
to derote a further indefinite period to eitra-parlia- 
nmntary discussion of public questions with the non- 
oflicial members of the Council. Even if It were physically 
poasiblo for him to undertake tliis work, there is much 
of It which, from its character, it is undesirable for him 
to teko up. In the Imperial Council it has long been an 
MoepUd canon of procedure that the Viceroy shall not 
he called on to intervene in debate save in matters of 
ii*(k°*a^”‘’ questions of common controversy 

shall l» de^t with by some appropriate member of his ' 
Eiccutive Council. I do not seek to push this analogy 
tM far: but It holds good in tho Provincial Councils 
alrca^ toaome extent, .and it will assume vastly greater 
importance in tho reformed conditions which arc now 
imminent. 


j natural and appropriate solution of these 
dignities IS tha creation of an Executive Council. A 
member of such a Council will bo the colleague and not 
tlio roouthpieec of the Lieutenant-Governor. Though 
he will lie in primary charge of his own portfolio, he wiU 
^re<juucd to possess a knowledge of the policy oftbo 
Oovernment moveiy branch of the administration which 
tif-rl.’!! “f » doimrtmcnt can acquire; he will share 
*’* State in a degree which 

«nd»V. “I'f" a member of the SecrcUrlats 


ono'b?rr»i®.K'‘"^ "We tospcakai \ 

ono hating authoiity, and not as thcacrilos.. 


OTJIBU AROUMEMTS. 

lE h.,.', 'lio'ool th.l.ooioof 

SlS.l o? "“k “• i" in lovooo. . 10 * 

SkreMim ‘"I’l .’i”* ’■"I 'Of poWlo 

S u PfoboU, uM onooglo 

oo”!r,tro„* '■ “o ffoorlol* 

S lortSo ^ ‘I;" oOloiol ol..,.., n.„ , . 

K.h'rf. i.rf i""' 'fPorfoofod, fo.pon.Iblo ...a 

mS T„. J.f"”!’""" o' 111. ..mo no, .ion u , 

mid, I .m'i.dobtod 

A. lornnl. Hi. .blob I lisre u.ed 

.‘luSt A .b.o “ '■ "".foo...rp to ..J ; 

KSoji.I ■"'I •"“""•o' tl» oom.,.nltj 

u™ 'ff "‘"''■""•“o" o' .. E.ffo; 

,t=r,ti-bTaVa\*HI'‘^ 

'f sS/‘b"i;.'™w • 

hoWs out. I think It is *^ 7 ^''J/Its/<'wn»lono 

>...r-bl,h. ..'o™i" '“'^?" 0 " tl.t 'oil' I ’ 

So%rs,o”b'„i^" ors-iS'-p-^’ 

tvrntually btipome Isw*! •}**im^*’** thomeasnre should 
proposal, /ijp t},g no time In BubmitUng 

ti» .. w I,'.™. .. "p"" 
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Education in-India- 

The following is tJie iutroduclory summary 
of the Progress Report of Education in India, 
1902-1907, by the Director-General of Educa- 
tion in India, which has just been issued 
This rcfiew of the progress of education in India for 
the Qve years ending 31at March, 1007, is largely based 
upon the prorincial reports, relating to the same -period, 
which hare’bcen written by the Directors or under their 
instructions; that is to say by Dr. Dourne for Madras, 
Mr. Selby lor Borabay^^Mr. Uornell (under Mr. Earle's 
instructions) for Bengal, Mr. de Is Posse for the f'aitod 
Provinces, Mr. Bell for the Punjab, Mr yCoxemton for 
Burma, Mr. Sharp for Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
Mr. IIill for the Central Prorinecs The excellence of 
many of theso reports has considerably lightened the 
task of measuring and recording the genera) adrance 
which has been mdde. 

2. 1 hare to acbaowledge gratefully the ralitabic help 
which 1 have reccired in preparing this feriew from 
Mr. Cl. Fell of the Indian Civil Service, who was placed 
on Special duty for that purpose for three months fiom 
October 1st, 1^ ; and 1 am also much indebted to the 
Uboort of Mr, O. R. Kaye and Babii rraiuatba Math 
Chatterji, members of ray stall. The Directors bsse 
been food enough to render as*i«tan<?o by rcsdmg tho 
proofs and mailing torao suggestions and corrections 
upon tben. Those parts which relate to Agriculturo, 
Forestry *t'd Veterinary Science have been contributed 
by the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, each 
being basra on a report specially 'furnished tbe 
Inspeetor-Qeneral ; and that relating to iledical ediica- 
tioQ is the work: of Surypon-Oeneral Bomford, Director- 
Ocnersl of the Indian Medical Service. 

a. The area to Which .the review relates, being the 
aggrcMte of those covered by the provincial reports 
oamea above, with the addition of the N’orth-lVest Froo- 
,tier Province and Coorg, arhounts to s<|uare 

miWis, with a population of inhabiUols. 

These vwMia cover almost hnt not quite tho whole 
of British India ; ana some include, while others do not 
include, returns from the Native States in political rrla- 
tiODt with the local CiOTcmments. Tho details of the 
territories ineladed ahd c-vcluded aro shown in a table 
prefixed to the general statistics in the secood volume of 
this review. Tbe area of the Native States included in 
, tho stat'iitica is 15^,493 sqntre milee, with ll,7(Vs848 
inhabitanis Id Bombay they bear a considerable pro- 
portion to the British territory, the total population bmog 

twenty-five and aTialf millions, of whom seven millions 
live in Native States and about eighteen and a half mil- 
lionv in British tcmtory. In the other provinces tho 
population of Native States included nowhere amount* 
to one-tenth oAthe whole. • 

'-1. The only changes made in the total area aince 
Mr. Nathan wrote his review five years ago ate the 
inclusion ot returns from Manipur in the statistics of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and from the Sontbem 
^ Shan States in thoec of Burma. •These have added 46,ClW 
aquare miles to the area and 1,100,8111 inhabitants to tbe 
population. 

Within the area covered bv tbe review the constituent 
Mta remain the asme, vnlli tho exception of Bengal, 
rAUtem Bengal and Asm™, and tho Central Provinces. 


Thn roMtangemeftt of thcic boundaciee, reducing the 
area of Bengal and uniting Assam with Eastern Bengal 
prerenta the statistics of to-day from being compared 
withthoss of five years ago over tbo aieas afTected, 
except where special calcolatious have been niaJc for the 
purpose. In tho Central Provinces, where the area and 
population have under the samercarrangemen t been slight- 
ly increase^ the breach of continuity is loss Important. 

5. ' This review has to record the application of a 
common policy of educational expansion and reform, 
remarkable for its width of range, for Uio ample and 
prolonged consultation upon -nhich it was based, and for 
the geueral agreement which was reached as to the lines 
upon which it should proceed. Under laird Cnrxon’e 
Uovetwment a general enquiry was held which extended 
to all kinds and grades of institutions, from the Univer- 
sities to the pnmsTy acboola, snd which brought under 
examination the methods, organization, tendencies and 
rcsolts of Indian educstion as a whole. Consiiltation 
began after tbe publication of Mr. Cotton's review in 
)8‘J0, and was matured at the Simla Conference over 
which Lord Curzon presided in September, IDOl. The 
resolutions of the Conference, which were unanimous, led 
to the issue of general orders on some points, while 
others, relating to Universities, European schools and 
■adustria) schools, were merred for furfhor enquiries. 

In March, IfiOtitheOovernor-GeDeral in Council issued 
a resolution reviewing the whole subject and describing 
the genera} lines of the policy which hed thus been 
eliaped in roniultstion with local Governments and 
Administrations, and which had met with their hearty 
concurrence. 

6. The execution of the work then put in band has 
proceeded continuously in all provinces ; and since local 
conditions differ greatly and local initiative takes many 
different forius, the changes which have now to be 
recorded, while resting upon common principfee, exhibit 
a copioue variety in their application. 

7. The Univeraitios have been reconstituted under the 
Act of lfl04, have revised their regulatione, have institut- 
ed tbo tegular inspection of Colleges, and have received 
power*, which they will doubtless develop, of becoming 
teaching bodies. Colleges, which can no longer tw 
adniitti^ to afbiiation or retain it without satisfying the 
standards newly laid down by tho Act, have set to work 
to remedy tbe defects which inspection has disclosed 
and to confioe their teaching to those lubjeeta for which 
they are properly equipped ; and they are being aided in 
csrryiDg out theso improvements by greats which depend 
upon iospccUon. Both Colleges and secondary schools 
aro making better provision for the residence of those 
students who do not live with their parents. 

Stricter conditions have been laid down and are being 
enforced for tecondiry schools, without which they 
cannot obtain or keep the privilege of recognition. The 
aystom of examinations has been simplified, and increas- 
ed provisiou has been made for tho trsiniog of teachers. 
Out both in their buildingv and equipment and in the 
quality of their teaclung the secondary schools leave 
much to bo desired ; and their condition was being exa- 
mined by local Governments at the clove of the quin- 
queniuam, and measures for thoir further improremest 
were being considered. 

rrimary schools have increased considerably both 
in number and in strength, although as yet this increase 
does not oMrijr reach the point of fully meeting the 
demand, ‘Examinations have been siropUfied, and the 
eyetem ot awarding grants on the results of individual 
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BSMBinsilion liM been alroort entirely nboUebed. The 
buildings have been inipro\ed, the pay vt teacher^ 
though Stitt very low, has been raised, tho conraca ol 
.studies haro been widened, many of the text books haxe 
been re-written so as to deal in simple language with 
tnore appropriate topics, and those modes of teaching 
which aim at training cliildren in obscrration and intelli- 
gent reasoning arc being more widely adopted. Increas- 
ed prOTision h.as been made for training primaiy teach- 
ers. The course of training has been extended to tw® 
years where it prenously fell short of this, and a better 
class of teachers is being obtained. 

The education of girls, almost the only feature in tho 
educational system the mprorement ot which is not 
chieflya question ofmoncy, is spreading more rapidly tliau 
before, Uiougb it is still eoiiflncd to a rcry smatl fraction 
of the population. The demand for it is now found to 
b« increasing, and tlio chief difficulty in meeting tli's 
demand lies in the want of qualified tcaehera. Mofo 
facilities have, however, been provided for trainicg 
women-teaehera and the number of sUidccts under 
training has been Uiercby increased. 

Tho greatest industry of the country, agriculture, 
will now poKsess a central institution for teaching aod 
research, on a scale not previously attempted in this 
country, and Uie provincial agricultural Collegea aro 
being correspondingly Isiprored. \ aetieme for pro- 
viding a technical institution of the highest rank for the 
bcDclltof other industries his been brought near to 
completion ; aod in the meantime scholarships ha«e been 
establlshod which enable selected students at tnorate of ten 
'** ayp&r to attend technical iostltutions m utlier countries 
and an beginoing to produce a supply ot men qualified to 
takepartlntho scientific development of induatnea. K 
• school for coalmining has been established, and arrange- 
me&ta bate been tnadc to add to and improve the inatitu- 
tiona at which weaving and other industries are taught 
• PoruinW, one cause assigned for the baeUwardueas ot 
technical education was (he reluctance of the educated 
clasees to avail theroKlves of it, but this reluclanec ie 
fast dissrpoaring and tho demand is now m many places 
strong. One ot tbo chill hindra’iccs to the further 
progTMs of technical education arises from deficiencies 
in Iho system of general education upon which it must 
■ rest, and for which it rannot be substituted. 

The f pocial schools for Europeans have long sulTered, 
and still aufier, from poverty and consciiucntinaLibty to 
command the services of good teachers Tho regulations 
by which their studiea are directed bare bnen revised, 
more libera) grants arc being made to them, and the 
training of men to t(«eh ie them has been begun. 

Tbe ediieation of Cliiefs and Nobles has received a 
remarkable impetua, especially in lUjputana *nd 
Central India by tho re-organUation cf the Chiefs’ 
Colleges and tho provision of a wel] qnsliSed staff of 
nasten, both Eoropean and Indian. Tlie ceorse of 
studiea has been revised and iecludes teaching of a 
special kind suited to tho*e wbo am to rule or to assist 
in the adimnistration of Native Btates. 

The Education Ikepartmeets, both in their higher and 
lower beanehea, had in many provioces fallrabrfnnd 
the TOqnirenimU of the work cf toaehiog and iorpeot- 
log. Tlicy hare been and am aUll being bmughl op to 
a higher itandard of strength. 

^ So far as the \>rvqTMs made in th* ijainqiimtitua 
sdralta of being brought to a nniaencal aUodard.the 
case stands thus; — The pmod which loitncdtUely pro. 
ceded it bad been chars«tensed by an etccptianally rapsd 


sT»to of increaae in tho number of students receiving ins- 
fmetion in Arts Colleges, aod by an actual decree 
in the number of pupils attending primary schools. The 
nani^rs of pupils in tho liighcr institutions have now 
continued to increase, but at a lessened rate; and toe 
vernacular edueatiou of tho masses, the growth of which 
had been arrested, has now expanded again more rapidly 
than it has ever done since tho years 1871 to 1882. In 
Arte Colleges the number of students, which had gro«m 
in toe preceding quinquennium, from 13, UM to 17,148, 
now stands at 18,001. In Medical Colleges the number, 
which bed previously increased from l.OliT to.l,4GC, now 
stands at 1, 542 ; in the Engineering Colleges tho number, 
wliich had previously increased from 831 to 1,025, now 
stands at 1,243. Secondary schools show an increase 
of seventy-screii toousand pupils as compared with 
an increase of eighty-threo thousand in the preced- 
ing qmoqueiiniuni, and too number now stands at 
6.'i8,30.''i. Rut when tlie figures of . vernacular edu- 
cation are considered the increase may beat bo exhi- 
bited by a compatison with tho total progress mado 
in the preceding fiftren years. During the period 1^ 
to lW»2,tbe number of pupHs in all institutions of which 
the Educational Department has cognisance rose from 
^021,721 to 3,886.41)3 showing an Increase of 854,772. 
During tho five lears under review this number rose to 
4,774,480, showing an increase of 857,087. During the 
fifteen years ending in IPo2 the pupils in primary schools 
increased in number by 027,012 j during tbe last five 
years they have inereasod by 021,531). Tlio now^r 
of girls at school increased in tbe fifteen years ending 
in I'.ifiiby 161, COO, and In the five years under review by 
I86.4W. Tlio number of Mohammedan pupils inercased 
III toe iittienyMiTs ending in V.)02by 173,o45sand in the 
five years order review by i01,8W5. From 1887 to 1P03 
toe number ot aVudeiite in Training Colleges and aclioola 
for masters remained almost stationary, being 4,451 in 
the former year and 4,CfS} In too latter: in the yearlUO? 
It bad risen to 8,225. 

{>. Such iinprovcRiciit and expansion as have takce 
place in the educational ayatcen would have been itopoi- 
aiblo without considcrablo increase in expenditure. The 
Government nf India in 1%I2 made an aaaignniect of 
forty lakhs annually for this purpose, and followed Ihii 
by nMiRiiinenls of Ctb lakhs aiiiiually lor Unlversitie* 
and Colleges, two and a half Ukha for European educa- 
tion, two-and-a lialf laklii for certain new departurea 
in Uchoical education, and thirty-five Ukhs for primary 
education; besides making assignmenU. which do not 
pass through tbo iducational liudgrte, of twenty lakhs 
annually for Uie Agncultuml Department, a large 
part ot wl.icli was devoted to tbo improvefneet «f 
Agniullunl Colleges, and alto of certain sums 
for the improvement of Ctiiefs’ Colleges. T1i« local 
Governments have siipplemenlcd these assignment* by 
further provision from tovir own rcsoureeii, so that the 
expenditure on education from piibije funds in the year 
}•?? SliCUlibs of rupees, as compart with 177 
Ukhs in the year 1SH)2. WitJi additions from source* 
other tl^n public funds the total expenditure on edaca- 
tion in todia amnunted to fiiil Ukb* of nipcen in tlie 
year i;o7, u compmred with 401 UkUt in the year UfC. 

•^soccc*sof tbe effort* which are bring steadily 
riadc »n sdl protinee* to rab«? ed.icaUon to a higher 
and to extend its benefit* to a larper proiioflion of 
ti»popw5*tion, voueI cl.icSy depend upon a continuance 
of the growtJi of its financial resourc**, 
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Butter from Groundnuts : A Valuable 
Industry for India- . 

Thp stemlily increasing cost of ghee in IndK 
goes to prove that the supply does not keep pace 
with the increase cf the population and the inevit 
eble result is the manufacture of unwholesome 
imitations, which cannot fail to have an injurious 
effect on the consumer. The consumer knows in 
most cases that the ghee is bad, hut when he can 
afford nothing better, he accepts it without com- 
ment. The new fource of butter-supply is the 
groundnut that Is grown in various parts of 
India and shipped in great qiwntity to EuroiMs on 
account of the excellent oil which it contains 
to an amount said to teach as much as 35 
percent. The residue is a white farina which, 
for its nutritious quality, stands nett to 
lentils. This prcxluct in America during the past 
ten yean has, by a process of slightly grilling, 
decorticating and grinding, been converted into a 
kind of butter, which has grown rapidly in the 
public favour, and is dealt in as a regular article 
by groceiv tea, coffee and pickle dealers. The 
manufacture began about fifteen years ago on a 
small scale in Philadelphia, but little progress 
- was made, until Mr. J. Lambert of Marshall, 
Michigan, took the matter in hand and devised the 
machines which led to success. He began by 
placing on the market a small peanut butter Slill 
which be supplied direct to tho consumer along 
with a bag of shelled groundnuts and instructions 
for making the butter. Enquiries soon came in 
' ■ for larger appliances to be used in trade, and the 
result was the invention of a setof three machines 
for roasting, cleaning and grinding the nut, 
producing 2,000 pounds cf groundnut batter 
, per day. ' The coat of the set including power 
and transmission is quoted at GOO dotUra, 
or Rs.l.GOO. A 5 II. P. Electric Motor wai_ 


drive this set. Smaller outfits are also supplied. 
Any person who is interested in the above 
process may test it with the aid of . a frying 
pan and H mortar. The nuts are dried by heat, 
until the skin of the nut is loosened and will come 
off by being rubbed together in quantity in a cloth. 
They are then sep;irated by blowing, or any usual 
method, and finally pounded in a mortar, until 
reduced to a paste which may be used like butter^ 
The popularity that this product has gained in the 
United States may be taken as an evidence of its 
wholesome chaincter, and as the groundnut is a 
familiar Indi.in article of food, the process should 
find ready ucccptanco here. — Tm Jndian Textile- 
Jourtt4(t. , ■ i.' 

Dyeing. 

Mr. K. Bancrji, n L., writes to tho Indian 
J/trror from 5, Rndlia Bazaar Is\ne, Calcutta, 
about Dyeing business and rays : — 

“1 am acqu tinted with recipes of various 
colours wheiewith yarns and cloths may be dyed 
fast. These colours are excellent in glaze and 
beauty, and in no way inferior to the qualities 
available iu the market. The business of dyeing 
is a very profitable one, and especially here in 
Bengal where there is scarcely any dyeing firm to 
meet the demand of the market. The demands of 
fast dyed yarns for borders of dhotiea and tarits and 
for other purposes is very great in the Bengal mar- 
ket, but it is a m.atter of regret that the shy capital 
of Bengal has, as yet, clone little towards supply- 
ing this demand, although nn investment in this 
business means a great profit to the capitalist. 
However, if any rich mm amongst your readers 
intends to lay out capital in this profitable busi- 
ness, he may write to me on the subject.” By 
the way we may mention here for the information 
of our renders that another skilled dyeing expert 
Mr. Sen is now in Calcutta having completed his 
studies in some of the best centres of dyeing in 
England, and obtained high-class honors in the 
technology of dyeing and bleaching. 
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Paper Mills In India. 

The number of Paper Mills at work in India 
in 1906 was eight, three of them being dtoated 
in Bengal, three in Bombay, one in the United 
Provinces, .and one in Gwalior, the last Mill having 
started work in August, 1906. Tlie estimated 
capital employed in seven Mills is 48 l&khs, tiia 
eoventh and eighth being private concerns, and 
the value of the output rose from Rs. 57‘86 
lakhs in 1905 to Rs 63 1 1 lakhs in 1908, a total 
which has twice only been exceeded in 1901 and 
1902. The two largest and most importnut Mills 
are those at Titagur and Lucknow. The value 
' of the products o! the three Bombay Mills 
together is only just over 4 Ukbe. 

The competition of cheap wood pulp paper import- 
ed from Europe, has checked the dereiopoient of 
paper-making by older methods in India, and the 
moat successful Mills arc those which have Govern- 
ment contracts (or the supply of cheap foolscap, 
blotting paper, note paper, and envelopes. In 1904, 
the value of the paper manufactured In India and 
that imported were alike Cl lakhs. InlOOC, the 
rorresponding figures were 83 and 77 J lakhs, the 
Value of the imports having increased in the mean- 
time by 2G per cent., while the internal production 
w.%s almost stationary, 

Madras Onion Trade- 

We are informed that the largo Tamil ni.d 
Teltigu population of Burma and the Straits appear 
not only to tako their special food ttulEs with them, 
but to have spread a taste for some of these among 
the people with whom they have settled. A 
remarkable instance, says a correspondent, is 
that of onions, the area under cultivation of which 
• In the Madras Presidency has Inrrwed from 
~7,284 acres in 1905-06 to 47,858 acres in 
1007-08, while the value of the exports to Burma 
and the Slmila hss rj«en from Its. 4,82,193 to 
^ Ba. 7,58,844. The trade in onions in Madras has 
now assumed such proportions that the Madras 
I'crt Tru'-t is making t.jxcld arrarigcmenta ta 
provide for it. ^ 


New Copper Field in India- - 

The interesting possibilities of a new copper 
field were brought under notice on Dec. 15, when 
tepceaentativea of the press were sliown a large 
number of specimens of copper and other orea 
from a group of C4 properties, all of which have 
been discoveied, within a radius of 20 squaio 
miles, in the semi-independent State of Sikkim, 
situate between Darjiling and Thibet. The eie 
occurs in the form of copper sulphides, both m 
lodeaand in bedded deposits. The natives of the 
district have w'Orked the surface for ciany years, 
but it was' not until Mr, Charles E. Sim- 


inonds~a well-known Australian prosppetor — 
secured concessions that anything was done by 
way of thorough development. Messrs. Burn 
and Co., Limited, of Calcutta, with whom the 
rights of the concessions are now rested, do not 
claim that the properties are phenomenally rich. 


but assert that they will pay well (rouv a com- 
mercial point of liew, averaging, as they do, from 
5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of copper khrouglioiit- 
Rights for water-power, timber, <:c., have been 
secured, end it is stated that there a gbod 'cart 
road to the principal mine from the Saligurl 
Railway, which is only- 45 miles distant. 

Commercial Instinct- 

ItH the fashion now-a-days to sneer at the com- 
mercial instinct, r.nd to despise it ns something 
common and vulgar; but in reality it is nothing 
of the sort. The essence of vulgarity is the con- 
cealmert of vulgarity. The common man -who 
knows that ho is eommon ce-i«c-8 to be common by 
this knowledge ; liy realUing that he is not o 
gentleman he almcKt becomes oric. The really 
vulgar people are the people who are forever piv ' 
tending that they aie not vulgar ; the truly ill- 
bred are those who ore constantly parading their 
pntility. There is nothing that is vulgar in 
iUvlf ; it only becomes vulgar when it pittends, 
to be something tl-e. Therefore the commercial 
instiRct is reier a common instinct except when ’ 
l-ei-)gcomro<rcial atoll.— 
biten Ttiomjcrcft Fowler. 
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‘ Japan and the Indian Market. 

Mr. Takasbi Ilara, who belO olBio in the late 
Japanese Cabinet, has infonneJ LorJ Northclifle’s 
Jlanchester journal, the Conner, that Japan is 
going to make an earnest cIToit to secure admission 
to the markets of India, among other maikols of 
tho East. He 'was good enough to ©spress the 
opinion that British manufactures need not fesr 
tho competition of Japan in '' neutral markets " 
but held out no hope tlrnt they would not en- 
counter her rivalry in Asiatic countries. We do 
not know that the prospect will alarm Lancashire. 
Japanese cotton impoits into India may increase 
considerably without becoming formidable. It is 
true that tb© growth of the trade has shown a rapid 
expansion in recent years, having risen from a lakh 
in 1902*03 to 23 lakhs in 1906-07. But these 
(otKia are insignificant when compared with th© 
40trores worth which India bu)e from the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, as Japanese goods are 
almost entirely in the coarsest counts, Japan will 
. have to reckon with Bombay and Swadeshi. 

Trade of Aden. 

■'There was a time when Aden was regarded as a 
promising “ entrepot " for trade passing between 
India and East African and Arabian ports, not to 
mention Abyssinian and Turkish trade in dates 
and wax; but it would appear fiom an official 
return just published that her trade is declining. 
Excluding Government stares and tieasure, tbe 
total sea-borne trade of Aden last official year was 
valued at Rs. 4'16 crores against ils. 5-27 crores 
in the previous year, the decrease being to some 
extent attributable to the decline in the bide 
market and the consequent loss of purchasing 
power by the bulk of those who handle the trade 
of Aden. It is noticeable, however, that the imports 
of goods from rndta have been declining for years 
past, and continue to grow rapidly less. Dunnglho 
past five years, for example, tho value of our 
exports to Aden has been in crores of laxpeea 1 1'65, 
1'62, 1'51, J’31 and I'll. And tlio turn oftba 
tide is not yet in view. 


Tobacco Growing- 

Out of a total area of 220,000,000 acres under 
Clops in British India and Native States over ono 
million acres are under tobacco. No statistics arc 
at hand to show the value of this crop, but if 
we take the figure of XS or Rs. 75 per acre ns 
representing the gross yield we liave a trade equal 
to over .£ 5,003,000 sterling, whiih would bring 
it into the fifth or sixth position of imporbince 
among tho cw'ps of India. The varieties, what- 
ever their oiigtn, are mostly of tho native typo 
and cannot he classed commercially with any of 
the well-known cigar and pipe tobaccos of other 
i^uDtries, Only the varietiesgrown in Coimbatore^ 
and probably Rangpur are at all fit for European 
consumption. The amount taken up by ' this 
trade is comjni-atively small and scarcely affect* 
tb© total figure?. If it were p>/s5ib]e (Mr. 
Bernard Coventry writes) to introduce into 
India a better tobacco plant and improve the 
present methods of growing and curing so as to 
produce tobacco suited to the European demand, 
tbe x'aloe of the crop would be enhanced 
enormously nnd an export trade would be created 
which would in all probability rank of first 
importance. Tbs climate and soil of many parts 
of India h.ive proved themselves eminently 
adapted to the growth of tho tobacco plant, and 
the writer h-is witnessed results which, from the 
agricultural aspect, left nothing to be desired. 
How is it then that tho country has so far failed 
to produce a high grade product f The reasons 
appear to be two. First, the plant commonly 
grown is Isdit is a degenerated specimen too 
coarse for tbe European market, and secondly, tho 
curing methods adopted are too crude and primi- 
tive to make even a good leaf into good tobacco.— 
CMl o«<l Jfilitnry GattUe. 

8WAMI VIVEKANANDA.— ThisuVIeng^J’and 
interestiai; eketch o( the IiFfland teachings ofthiaeini- 
oeat ladian'Asint, with copious oitracts from his 
speeches and writings. \\'U\ a jtorlmU. As 4. 

G. X. NATE8AK & CO., ESPLANADE, MADKAST 
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Match in India. 

Our reailers may remember that Dr. It-ish 
Behary Ghose owns a large Match Factory in Cal- 
cutta. Another Factory was recently opened at 
Konnagar, Serampur Sub-Division of Bengal ani 
the opening ceremony was celebrated under the 
presidency of Raja Ranjit Singh of Nashipur. 
Fiom trade statistics published we find that 
imports of matches amount to the value of 
Rs. 64 lakhs annually. The Raja pointed out 
that m order to maintain successful competition 
with foreign import, the Indian production must 
be superior and cheaper. Business institutions in 
India often fail, because they are founded on 
Bcntiraental grounds, sometimes on iU-conceived 
plans and sometimes the Directors at« inex- 
perienced men or they expect much profit. The 

Raja assured that such defects are not to be found 
in the present Company and that the future is 
bright. A European Chemist, Mr. W. R. Citper has 
offei-od hisactire help and sympathy to theCompany 
which hM been accepted. His expert knowledge 
and goodofficM would, we hope, prove very valua- 
bio. 

Bubber Planting in Cochin. 

■ U is .tsW thnt, in view ci the .ucce.. „f rub- 
ber plnnling tspstiments, th» Oriiin Dnrbnr h«« 
resolved to arnnt Inrtber l.nses nf fotesl l.nd.of 
which 6,500 ncrc, „ill b, p„t up tor »ncli„„ i„ 
600 .cm blork, on Jon. Ulh oeot. The upret 
prico for each block will be Rs.12,500. 

A New Burmn Company. 

A Rangoon correspondent states’^that a new- 
Company, bnowo „ th, Bonn. Ch.iuio.1 
tneo. I/l., hM bton registerw! in Rangoon with a 
• capital otCr. 1,1th., which baa b»n iatgcly ever 
MbwTibeJ, th. Oil Companic. in Rangoon being 

among the .harehclJcw,. Ita primay .bjtM |, p, 

tnantifartor. Pulphnric acid for the Oil Refining 
Companies of Burma. ® 


*ree Trade and India. 

This is not the place to discuss the relative 
merits of Free Trade and Protection, but it is 
pointed out from Calcutta that if England discards 
Free Tiade, a demand .that may be diflGcult to 
resist will arise in India for the protection of its 
Btruggliiig native industries. This view finds 
expression in a “Survey ofthe Industries of Eastern 
Beoga! and Ass-im ” which has been carried out 
by Mr. 0. N. Gupta, of the Indian Civil Service, 
and published ns a Government report. The 
assumption undetlies Mr. Gupta’s report that it is 
the function of Government to be the pioneer 
of i«o\v industries, to guarantee interest on' 
capita! invested in certain industries and to 
render pecuniary advantage to firms or persons 
who are willing to engage in nny profitable 
industry." He believes that the hand-Iooo' 
industry can be restored to its former pros- 
perity, and urges that power-looms should be 
developed, because •' the increased production 
fiom i^wer-looms will replace, not the p«x>ducts 
of -Indian hand-looms, but the , imported manti- 
factures of foreign countries." It may be remem- 
bered that the Government of Madras have become 
Pioneer, in the aluminium and leather industries, ' 
while in the United Provinces it hss been resolved 
that “the Government may properly make money 
^Bts fo, definite purposes to new enterprises."— 
Journal of Sooitty of A rls. 

New 00 Company in Rangoon. 

that a concern ^ 

lai'ii. Ito ’’ "S’''*"- 

refiners and traneportera. 

iVo- 

M Uie Cttt book iB It; 
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The Pineapple in India. 

DSEXPLorraj rosaiBiUTiEa. 

That there i$ a huge dematid for first-class 
pineapples in Indi >, ami almost n total absence of 
aupplj, writes the Indian Trade Jovrnalt will 
' cot be reodilp denied/ It is not that tho pine- 
‘ apple is new to India ; as a matter of fact, it haa 
been grown in this country for sereral hundred 
years and is small tracts cn the Malabir Ojast, in 
parts of Northern Bengal and in places of Ass.Mn 
it has been brought to acei tain state of perfection. 
But the demand for Indixn grown pineapples 
with any semhUnce.of flvvour is so greatly in 
excess of theaupply that unripe and often insipid 
p!nenppl«a from the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and 
• Mauri tinsfiml a rendy tale at from 5 to 4 anuaseoch. 
On the other hand, we have hearl of a small 
garden in Northern Bengal whicit grows luscious 
pineapples adI has so difficulty in eelling them at 
& annas a piece. The brotd fact is as Sir George 
' Watt tersely puts it in hie revised edition of the 
Commercial Products of In'lta,” just issued: 
Little or no efToct has been put forth either to 
improve the quality oi to develop on a commercial 
Uisis the industry of pineapple growing, which, it 
would appear, might be oiiginatHl with advantage 
to India and profit to those concerned. 

, ts OTOER COCXTRies. 

Fifty years ago the pineapple was unknown in 
Florida t to-day one iiisy stind on any elevated 
position oil the East Coast of Florid.t and lookout 
for miles over solid fields of pineapples, no other 
cultivated crop being in sight. The ei op annually 
produced is more than half a million crates, each 
-crate holding from 18 to 48 pineapples, according 
to sire. In Singapore the preserving and tinning 
of pineapples Is a latge and growing industiy. 
Bat a moresti iking example of what can be dwie 
in ^tablishing a piaenppio industry on a aonnd 
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basis in a short spneo of time is furnished by the 
JlairailaR Llands. Here the industry was only 
started about three years ago; but, under the 
guidance of an enthusiast, hns made such gigantic 
progress that the output of preserved pineapples 
in 1910 is estimated at 24 million cans. Already 
Honolulu cisimv to be in possession of the ].ii;gest 
canning Factory in the world. This Factory is said 
to bo capable of handling 20 solid cartloads, or 
300 tons of fruit, in 10 hours, or at the rate of 
half a ton a minute. 

a sisifFLE i.vD0srBr. 

A point in favour of the pineapple industry is 
that it is a com()aiBtivply simple one. The pines 
may be grown upon land that will produce ordin- 
ary vegetables provided that such land is well 
drained, even in times of exceasire rainir • To 
obtain the very best results, however, a friable 
soil ami a porous subsoil are e&sentiHl, Such land 
stands drought well, as capillary attraction is good 
under such conditions. In Florida pineapples are 
planted 18 to 24 icches apart, but in tho Bihaora 
Islands as many as 20,000 pines are planted 
on n single acre, each plant producing one 
pineapple. This number of pineapples at 
8. 4 , 2, or even 1 anna each would leave 
a h.sndsumo margin of profit per aero.. But it is ' 
not only from the pineapples th.at the profit is 
made ; there are hye prCHlncti. Pineapple fibre 
fetches about .£30 pur ton in tiie I/indon market; 
and, ftccowling to Sir George Watt, there is a 
consideratfe demand for it in parts of Northern 
Bengal and in the Deccan. ‘In the Honolulu 
preserving Factory largo quantities of juice me 
obtained by crushing the cores anii parings by 
running them through rvllers of the sugar-Tnill 
tyi-e. The refuse may be used as fuel for the 
furnacro, while the juice may be converted into* 
pineapple brandy, vinegar syrup and extracts; 
and it ha-v been recently suggested that possibly 
jdoeaj^le sugar might bo made by boiling the 
juicein a vacuum to tbo crystallising )>oint, 
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Baths for Plants- 

TIIF.IR EFFECTS OV GHOWTH. 

Ilfrr Mooliscli, in Umccli.ui, has been drawing 
attention to the metiiod of aceeleritjng tbegiowth 
of pUnU by m&ins of warm baths The horlicul- 
tnrist »s over on the watc-h for new dottgea where- 
by lie msy bo able to produce flowers oi fruits at 
tinus when they are “ out of Fesson " It has long 
Wtn k„Gwn (.Gj, il„ rinhMfhm iWrf) tl.it 
phiits rpquii, perio.!, of loht. The pi>Lato for 
iti-tonce, likes lo Jeep the whole „j„,„ „.ro,t(:l,. 
Hot il hes hecn foon.I II, ™t lliis lonp Kirep inoy b« 
.Ihpeiisecl If p„„r.e, to „,.oe,l u> „ 

Icmpor.Iore ,,„i .hove f.ei,,,,,. „„,„t , 

eoople of week, .ftei the, ,ro l,.i ,,ttr.l. 
lent! ileep „,ll f„g„,| 

Other- h«,o tritsl erp<«n.|; pie, t- to thr ,t„„o 
Iiii of ether, Il In, been .hoo,rr,,l il,„ ,t 
Iliirini! the rntiiiel pe,,od ol re-t a lo.och of 
liheto. eipooel for n roopleof ,1.,,. to rther .t 

trill imnie, Intel)- l«.pi, to eroo Hot etl rr n 
e5r*,i>ir«eotninre,l oilh o-„„, „,i„, „,j 
In ifrreohoHsfl lo-V- the element of rsfetj. 

The top of n roote,l l,I,e husli tv.-n f.t,ee,l for 
one hour in tralor «t fiom fS to 00 .leyrre,, 
in It ffrtenhooso «l .hoot 0,0 .le-ro,,. 4„ 

,li)< the hmh oe, in toff lee, 
skiiOther 1.0.1. ol.kl, |„H Iw,„ pKeeO f„ ,W 
leniso oithoot the pielfmimrj- loth lied fi* 
Wls roly josl oiwnloj. In the r.llio, 

.iriteys .It-r the l„lh ,|„y oe„ „„„j 
liTTp-r then tofcee, whii, hre.eie. 

n-nnioM o, rhert~1. Aiol the id I tl,i„j f. 
ii ellet the hetl, the pie,,, 

Of,,, eir, the ..imnlo. lie. dotm.nt for „ 

looc.semorU.. Ifltenflired i„ tl,r„„„. 
hnoo- they I.eh,re i| th-y l.,„ j,,.; ,^01- 
the loth. Tl.ertonii„n of ty. i„,i, .jn 

the tl.nt., hot it i. rot ,|„o prelerj.l f-r oo-re 
then twtlre ho-,., Ty, .ompe„.i,„r„,t„ 

* “yPon, »r ! ,,, -oeti, 

SiVfK« lo tbi- i'<« i_ - - ‘ 

V d » . . **J t-'* r»-<r»rsSit-w» i« 

rbcvl*-!, ar..i thm 1 -j-l, injatt-d. * 


Etghty-six degrees is high enough for thegOMO- ' 
berry and the hazel, wheiecs the bircii requites a 
fever temperature of 104 degrees. Some plants 
must be bathed just after the fall of the leaf, but 
others me uniiflectod until Inter. At the end of 
the natiintl period of sleep tlie bath will never 
stay the growth. 

Educative Value of School Gardening. 

Tlio place of school gardening in a system of 
<^ucatio,., and the aim of s.teh teaching are COP- ‘ 
Mdoiedinan article which nppc.ared inn recent 
num Wr of tlto Tt opiettl A^.-!euUnriit. The writer >, 
emphasizes the f«ct, to wl.icli it is often necpsanry 

to link., Kfrieor., tint .BiiriiUurnl le,-ichi«5 «,.d ' 

-■hcol knr.l,ni „5 i„ ,,|e„„t,r,. ,rl,ool« nre.'' 
ptio.n„ly rnlo.hl, on ocroiii.t of ths trnlninf they ' 
'ilToi.l 10 l„l,|, of <,l,„rrnlioo, «t,d tlio it, I, led V 
iot,ienil„.yr,v,lo In .grieultiiinlllfr «n.I pur- \ 
•oil.. Theocl.nl nmouot of knonlmlfe R.lil .,1 ‘ 

b>tl.rpo|il«(„re,,,t,lio„„,|,o,|,n, coltlrttlon *- 
.!«> of .I.Wl bn, 
knooWfo ,|,„„|d „„ 

-uik y-rumthi. point of, thereto,-, IwhU ' ’ 

I’" 'n-»rJe.l o. i„„r.,„,„, of , , 

..,u...,or_o eon. toon e,,.!, „„1 ” 

in Itself. 

In the ortiel. n.,„,;o„M, it n.^.d 

oo „ ol„r|, ,„t„ro |,ori,i„|, 

.» t-krnop thorooehlr ,1„,. 

.y',"."''':' f-n, ,i. H, nine y„„ 

rrill^m '"l uTopy - prominent |,Vr. 

-.tl.p-ep.I.of ,„„,r.d.,„„,l,„ - 

o.r’,lr"d'7 '’T."’" 

-H-t.nrhi„„en.re':.’rr,::„::ir , 
^dl^'lrUerTr'ZtT'' ' 

■>rn-o.Jnr.i,oI,„o,do.X™’J,'r 
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Beparimfnifll 1^eview3 nno Motes. 
LITERARY. 

EXIT — “ THE TaEQSorUIC.IL UETIEW.” 

. x\nni'e Bcsint nnnounces rn Ute SlMtch 
Ni er of the Thtosophisl tlist with the Feb- 
nisry Niinibcr, Uie Thtwjphical Ilevitw, pahlisheil 
■^in London, hns ceased to exist. 

‘Sir. Bertram Keightley wascoiiauUed hy M«. 
Borant about the ^ecie<o, and the stopping of 
the T^fosophiail litcieie his been settled upon 
Mrs. Besant b.tys : “But, ah*o with Mr. KcishUey’* 
assent, in order to keep slivoithe mbmory of 
Lwi/er, dwu- to both of u*, I iiicoi porate it 
with the Tluoaophist from thi.-* mouth otiwards 
until, if ever, L\ta\fer U revived in England." 
The rAroiopAut front Maroh benro on the title* 

' pngA the usual designation with tbo foDowiog 
words i “ With uhiJi U incorporated Lttti/er." 

LOKO tlOtlLET'a 511X1 BOOK, 

* It is rvportetl (says £cu! aitd ft’ast) that Lord 
- Motley is engaged hi writing a book on India, 
and that it will be even a grexter work than his 
“ Life of GUdstoi.b.” The report is hinted at the 
'probability that he had joined the IiidH Oflicens 
much with the intention of obtaining an insight 
into the aftiirs cf this great Dependency as with 
that of serving his party in one of the most 
responsible poeltiosvs which a statesman may con- 
’’ sent to occupy at his age. If there be any truth 
in the repoit, we may coiigratulate ourrehes in 
anticipation upon the honour and good fortune of 
punting among our permanent literary an<l 
political guide-a a statesman and man of letters of 
' .Jjord Motley’s eminence and brillLmce. The task 
is certainly worthy of the man, for theie is no 
part of the British Empire where the slalesman is 
confronted with problems of greater van'ety and 
‘ interi^t than Uindustan. 


i f’oBrc.vE -IS a' COOK. 

The terms — XIO.OOO — said to be asked by Dr. 
Sven Uedin for his forthcoming hook arej no' 
doubt, high; bnteijdal and eveu larger sums l»ve 
Iieen received by authors for a single 'work. Gib-' 
Eion'a “ Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire" 
is said to hax’e roaliscd X10,000 for its author 
and more than one of Scott’s novels added a 
aifuilaramount to his Bink bilinoe. Macaulay 
received X20, 000 in a single cheque as part ohlyi 
of his profits from his “ History of England 
‘‘ D.svid llaium” yielded <£25,000 tu the late Ed- 
xvard Noyes Westcott, or, more accurately, to his* 
heirst; and it is a well-known fact tlmt 'Miss’ 
Corelli, Mr. Banie, and Mr Hall Caine have 
teceived very large Bums lor n single novel. " 
SiCKiU) DOOKS or TOK niXDVS. 

Faniui Office, All.ilnibad, has undertaken .the 
publication of tl>e “ Sscred Books of the Hindus." 
bi the pj Cep* cl US it is stated While* ttt 
Christian and tbe MohameJun are well ncquaintei^ 
with their iieligious Sen ptQi-es, the Hiriiju alone 
is Ignorant of his Sacred Boiks. **To‘ remove 
this want it is pioposed to publish the ougiiial 
text of the Sacred Booka together with their Eng- 
lish translation. . . The get-up of llie pnblicat 

tioii will bo sioiiliir to those of the Sacred Bonks 
of the East." 

TUE URITlSlt SIUSEUU, 

The Biitiah filuKSum now contains thirty-five 
Diiles of bookshelves and 2,000,000 books. That, 
according . W Dr. Fortescue, the lveej.er of the 
printed books in the British Museum, is a 
tromendous iinderstateuient. The num^r cf 
books in the Museum, ha Says, ia nearer 4,000,000 
tlian 2,000,000,' and the shelves extend to forty- 
eight miles. Even so the > British' Museum*, 
which is popularly supposed to have a copy of 
every l<ook ever publishe*!, is short of thousands 
of worka that have issued from the Press. “ If it 
were possible," says Dr. Fortescue, to estimate 
all books printed since 1?00, I take it will have 
not more than .a. third of them, and it will take 
many hundreds cf years before we can say we 
have all tlio bvaiks that have been printed." 
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WQ4T IS I!m:BKATIO.>r4r. LAW’? 

DeiAi) Ilogors of tlio Law School of Yalo Vni- 
versily, formerly President of NorthAVestern 
University, contributes an article to the Febmary 
Chautajuan entitled “ Wliat is Internation.al 
Law?” W’e freely employ the tei-m, but usually 
liAVe only a vague notion as to its exact meaning. 
Internationa) law, unlike ilfiinicipai )anr, is not 
definitely codified and is without a lecognited 
authority behind it to eiifcrce its rulings. Never- 
theless, Dean Hogers thinks that it is permissible 
to c\11 it law ; for, just as Municip d law is a code 
of rules by which the conduct of the citie»ti is re- 
gulated, so international lawisa bo<lj'of precedents 
by which the intercourse of nations is controlled. 
These precedents are merely the statement of the 
Actions of nations in connection with certain inter- 
national disputes. When a particular course of 
action follows the custom of the chief civilised 
powerr and their approral of it is expressed in 
public opinion, then it has all the force of Uw. It 
is true that there is no recognised power to enforce 
ib obedience to precedent and yst ths force of 
intelligent public opinion in the civilite<t nations 
operates ns does the machinery of the law within 
the nation ibelf. Few nations will persist 
in a course of conduct which is widely divergent 
from that sanctioned by the public opinion of their 
neighbours fn this way, s-ays Dean Kogers, inter- 
natioaxl law may truly be regarde,! a.a nr. actual 
power in the relations of States. 

Jlr. Boot, Secretary of State, »i» bis 
Article, “The Sanction of International Law," 
an address delivered before the American Society 
of Internationa) Ij»w, devotes himself to a more 
elaborate discuasion of the point referretl to by 
Dean Bogers — the force of public opinior* un- 
derlying tbe application of international Kw. 
Mr. Boot says very pertinently ; — 


National regard for international opinion ie noj 
ctoted hy ntnour propre alone — not merely by desire 
for tbe approval and good opinion of mankind. Under- 
lying the desire for approval and the aversion to general 
condomnatioD with nations as with the individual, there 
ie a deep sense of interest, based partly upon the know- 
ledge that mankind backs its opinion by the conduct and 
that aoneontormity to the standard of nations meant 
condemnation and isolation, and p»rOy upon the Irnoir- 
ledge that in the give-and-take of international affairs it 
is better for every nation to seeuro the protection of the 
law by somplyiug with it than to forfeit the law’s benefits 
by ignoring it. 

rue 0S.VR0 or KLD£R-ffTAr£SSI£.V. 

Much discontent prevails among tbe Yuahink- 
wai members of the Diet in reganl to the infiue- 
itce of the so-called Qenro oi FIder-Statesmee on 
the Government, and it !a reported that the 
feeling U 60 strong that a formal impeachment 
of the Genro as being unconstitutional may be 
made. As a first step towards that end, it hns 
been decided to put the following questfons to 
the OoverniLent in regard to the official status of 
the Genre 

“While the Genro virtually hold the supreme 
power in the admiuiatretion of the Government 
without any foimal regulation of their official 
functions, they stand independent of responsibility 
and remain in pawer, no matter how many times 
the Ministry may be changed. Does not this 
privilege constitute a viclation of the “power 
ancrcl and inviolable” of the Constitution f What 
is the vnv of the Ooremerterri oti this pofat f 
lliutany special rule been ndopted in the Imperial 
Cbiirt regiirtling the pereonal shtCits of the Oenio f 
Are they «'eceiving auy salary or allowance from 
the Imperial purse t If they are receiving salary . 
what (3 the amount paid to each Elder-States- 
maii?” 

Notice of these questions h.M been presented by 
hfr. Suzuki Tliutomu, member for Nagasaki pre- 
fecture. 
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BODT tirnro after death. 

Remarkable accounts aie given of the work 
carrle<l on at the Rwkefeller Institute by Dr. 
Alexis Carrel. Here are tv?o illustrations taken 
from a very interesting account : 

. Few o( u« auspect, for example, that our kidneja and 
hearts, after we have died oureelrea, can in most cases 
by resuscitated, and that if by tone sorgieal miracle they 
could bo transplanted into another body, they would 
quickly resume their funetiona. This, bowerer, is a welt 
demoostrsCed medical fact. The humao heart baa beea 
removed from the body more than thirty hours after death 
and made to beat again. Dr. Carrel himself Las taken the 
heart from one dog and inserted it in tho neck of another 
connecting the carotid artery with the aorta of the new 
heart, and the vena cava with ita jugular vein. In a few 
moments the live dog had two hearts tbjthmiesily beat- 
ing, one recording a pulse of 8S and the other of 100. 

As part of his esperiraents. Dr. Csrrel hss eetabliehed 
what Is probsbiy the most remarksbie repository in exist- 
enee->^Bothing less than a Urge ico^hest in whieb are 
preserved a considerable aaeortment of animal arteries 
and veins. Those cold-storage blood vessels, kept to 
some case* more than a month, when placed in an animal, 
immediately resnme their (unctions and work inde&oitely. 
Kature thus gives the scientist a ihcrt breatUiog-epace — 
the Upse between death as it affects personality, and 
death as it affects the vitality of the celL If, in that 
poriod, the essential bodily organs ai« rewoved, they can 
be preserved for a long time. 

DB. P. C. rat's tSTKT lSirOBTA>T 
ISVKSTIOATtOX. 

A Meeting of tbo Chemical Society wus lielil at 
Burlington House, W., on Tlnirsdiiy, February 
‘ 18, Sir William Rims.'iy, F. R. S (President), 
in the Chair, 

Ammonium Nitrite was the subject of tbo 
' second paper, contributeil by Professor P. C. Buy, 
of Calcuita, and rend aa usual, by his friend and 
critic. Dr. Divers. Professor R*y finds that tbe 
pure crystalline nitrite may be obtained tbo 
double decomp csition of (1) silver nitrite and 
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acamonium chloride, or (2) barium nitrite and 
ammonium sulphate, the solution obtained being 
then evoporated in vacuo. This is a great 
improvement on the old process of solution in 
alcohol and precipitation with anhydious ether. 
When heateiijn vacao at 70 degree 0 the solid 
nitrite decomposes, yielding nitrogen and invari- 
ably a small (Quantity of nitric oxide. In com- 
mentingon the paper Dr. Divers said he thought 
there must be some ammonia formeil or. heating, 
(hough there was no mention of it by Professor 
Ray. — The ChemUtt and Druggists {of London). 

OSAVITATIO.V 

All scientific Qeimany is talking cf the experi- 
ments of Professor ArfhurKorn in the mjateiioiia 
domain of gravitation. Professor Korn started n 
priori with the nssumption that gravitation is 
merely the result of tlie vibration of elastic! bodies 
ill an inelastic mediam. The machine, constructed 
by the Professor to produce such “ artificial gravi- 
tation'’, is extremely simple. A metallic globe, 
fitted with a window for observation of wbat ia 
going on inside it, is united* by tubes with a 
cylinder, one end of which is closed only 
by n membrane. To tins membrane is 
attaclio,! an elector-motor, which, by push- 
ing end pulling the inembiane alternately, 
makes rapid pufs-itions. The gtobe contains two 
air-filled lodinrubber balls of different sixes The 
laiger one is fixed firmly to the inside wall of the 
globe, Tbe smaller is free to move whither it 
Vikes.The whole appanitu.<: is then filled with watei, 
and the motor set to work. Measurements shoved 
' that the bigger ball attracted tbo smaller exactly 
in accordance with Newton’s law, or in invei-se 
ratio to the square of the distances between them. 
It became, therefore, po.ssible to construct an 
exact woiking utcdel of tbe solar system in water, 
in which the planets should all move in their 
appointed paths without any \hiblo support, or 
externally applied {'ower. 
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PEUBON'ALITT THE fiECRET OP 80CCESS 
A V9riter in Chnniher’s Joitfiial Tor Match says 
that in countlesa cases success has been won by 
go-calle'i uneJiicated tfien. In liteintnre ho ins- 
tances Banyan, Barns, Dickens, and Sijakesjteare. 

In war, {>oVitlc-i, inveiiticn, and t)ie spheie ot public 
afl'.urs lio names Kapolenn, Mailborough, Nelson, 
Franklm, liincoln, Cecil UUodes, and DisiaeU, ami 
says it is douiitful whether any one of these gieat . 
men could 1 m ve passed the London “mnlric.” What 
was the sect et of thuir snrc<.‘Ks ? 'fhey (wawessHd 
one thing in coraniun r*hkh cannot befonndin 
the curriculum of tlio schools — namely.anthoiity, 
the power of compelling belief, cf aireating atteii- 
tion, the power of bringing the wurtd to their 
knees ill wondioiH worship. That something is 
the secieb of aucce«M. There U something in real 
greatness towards wlufli men mu't gravitate It 
ifl nni knowledge or industry or bnthant gifts 
It is the secret ol personality — subtle, mysterious, 
indefinable, incoaitiiUnlcabIc-~-a gift of the grxK 

bEATU or Bit. X. X, OlIOSK. 

The death oocurretl, suddenly, cn the hth inataut 
ftt hit resilenc**, 43 Bancliamtr Unknor's l/>ne, 
C>ifcuUii, at the rge of 5r>, from hcail failure of 
Mr. K. N. Olicse, Ib»rri«ter ut-Law, and Principal, 
hletropolitNO College. 

Mr. N. N. GliO'ewia the cldei-t sou of Mr. 

• lUiigavati Chiiun Ohose, a mil known Vakil of 
the ll'gh Ck'urt. llw brother fBahn Soren* 
drunath Ohns*) ia the Head Assietinlv Education 
Branch, Bengal Secretariat. Born ia August 
18.54 in Calcutta, he was e>lncated in the Hare 
School, then known »« the KsUteds Hniuck Scl«x4, 
He pa*se.l h» Kntrsnee Exatnlnatioii in 1809, and 
ohtainftl a Kholsi>htp. He then yoined the Ptsei- 
dency College and paa^et! the F. A. Esamination. 
M'hile studying in the fourth year eWsheerrnt 


to England to compete for the Civil Service 
Examination, but being unsuccessful he was 
called to the Bir in 187G and commenced practice 
in the Calcutta High Court the same year. He 
WAS ft contiibutor to reveral Anglo-Indian jottt- 
nals, and triads a iiame for himself as ft sin.art 
Eoglwh Witter. Ir. August, 1883, Mr. Chose 
and Mr. I>. 0. fcfomaddar jointly slActod the 
Indian Xaiion as a half-nnn.a English weekly. In 
1885 the piper was made a four-anna weekly% 
Tn 1882 he j'lined the Metropolitan College, and 
later on became the Principal, and remained so 
to the day of his death. 

In 1885 he was eloctel a Commissioner of the 
Cilrutta Oorporatioii, and did very good work 
Uivie till he letignwi with the famous twenty* 
eorrn Commissioners as a protest against Sit^ 
Alexander Mackenzie's criticism of the Cotuoilssl- 
onere He never again sought ra-eIoct(on. He 
was an Honorary Presidency Magislrate and a 
Fellow of the Cilcutta Unlveraity for over 20 
years. He was appointeil Uetul Examiner 
in Euglish of the Calcuttsv University— 
the first Bengali to get that honour. lie was 
a aodei-atein politics and was connected with 
the Oongreas almost all his life, excepting the 
Km few yfairs. Ha was ulwleil President of 
the Bengal Provincial C3nfcr**nce held at Midna- 
pur. His paper Indian Hatton, of which Jio was 
the o«lit<*r and proprietor, was teferrwl to only 
Tewntly by the Viceroy, at tlia Imperial Lugisl*- 
tii-e Council ss a mndel newspaper. He was 
the author of a l>ook entitled “ Kristedaa Pal; 
• Bludy," and “ Life of Maharajah Nabalci-ften,” 
the founder of the B/valMisr lUj Family, l>e«idc« 
which he wrote numerous political and e»lfi«i- 
tional pamphlefs. 

He was entmsted with the framing of the 
Calcotta UniTCTnity iKgulatioiis under the new 
Act, and worked at Ktmla for two months with. 
Mr, Justice Asutosh Mukerji. 
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'the CEYLON VILLAGE COMMDN1TIE3 ORDINANCE. 

The organisiition of Vlllige cotnrawm'tfM for the 
transiction anil administrition of IocrI affairs by 
Village Panchayets has been in operation in Ccj Ion 
since 1889 and under the fforu S'thAa Ordinance, 
the following wide and varied powei-s are exercised 
by the inhabitants of villages and the Committees 
appointed hy them. Section 6 of the Ordinance 
provides ; — 

“ It shall be lawful for the inhabifanla of any 
euh'dirision so brought within the operation of 
this Ordinance to make subject to the provbions 
hereinafter contained such rules as they may 
see expedient for any of the following purposes : — 

(1) For the construction, maintenance, regula- 
tion and protection of village paths, bridges, 
ednndaa, ambalams or madams, spouts, wells, 
watering and bathing places, fords and ferries, 
markets, places for the slaughter uf cattle, sheep 
or swine, grounds for the burial or burning of tho 
dead, and for the conserranuy of springs and 
water-courses. 

(2) For constructing and repairing school- 
rooms for the educatisn of boys and girls ard 
for securing their attendant at school. 

(3) For regulating fisheries according to local 
customs. 

(41 For taking care of waste ami other Lands 
set ap,irt for the purpose of tho pasturage of 
cattle or for any other common purpose. 

(5) For rncouragirg the cultivation of indus- 
trial prcnlucts. 

(6) For breeding c.altle, for regulating 

.... ^ .shughtering of cattle, and for preventing 
cattle trespass, cattle disease 

(7) For the putting up and preservation of 
land.*, boundaries and fence*. 

(8) For tbe prevention nnd abatement of 
. nuisances. 


(9) For tbe prevention of the use of abusive 
language. 

(10) For preventing accidents connected with 
toddy drawing, nnd for the periodical inspection 
of the ropes and other appliances used for that 
purpoML 

(11) For preventing accidents by the setting 
of spring guns and tra{M. 

(12) For the prevention of gambling and cock* 
fighting nnd for the piavention of cait racing on 
public thoroughfares. 

(13) For the construction, repair, and protec- 
tion of Village Tribunal Couit-houses. 

(14) For the determining, imposing and enforce- 
ment of penalties incurred by officers appointed 
under S^tion 11 of this Ordinance for neglect or 
bresv'h of duty. 

(15) For the collection of tolls imposed nnd 
levied un'ler this Ordinance. 

(16) For the const! uctioo nnd maintenance of 
vilinge roads not exceeding twelve feut in width; 
provided that no inhabitant shall be required to 
contributo in l» hour or money towards any road 
other than a natural road, nor to give more than 
ten full days’ labour in any ya.ar for such villoge 
ro.ads. 

(17) For tbe repair, protection, and mainte- 
nance of village canals. 

(18) For imposing nnd enforcing an annual tax 
payable in labour in respect of all orany of thopur- 
poses mentioned in sub-sections (1), (2), (13), (16) 
and (17), upon the inhabitants of the sub-division, 
provided that no inhabitants shall be liable to 
perform more than 10 days’ labour in anyone 
year. For determining tbe number of days’ 
labour to be imposed in respect of any one or 
more of such purposes. For calling out and com- 
pelliDg the parformaiice of such labonr. Fcrtbe 
prevention of loitering in thoroughfares or public 
places. 

(19) Repealed by No, 10 of 1891. 

V (20) For making it an' offence for any holder 
of license under " The licensing Ordliianc-e, 
1873," or any keeper of a tavern, to sell, or 
allow any person to sell, to females any descrip- 
tion of spirits, including into.xicating liquor as 
wellaa the produce of the cocoanut or other 
description of palm or sugar cane. /• 

(21) For the enforcement of ancient customs 
as wganls cultiratinn or the repiir, protection 
and maintenance of village t-anks. 

(22) Fur any other purpose connected with, . 
or relatlog to, purely village affairs. 
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SErARiTB REPRESENTATION. 

Mushir Uu-sain Kidwai, Bar.-at-La\v., Lucknuw 
writes to the JHoneer on this subject : — 

Allow me to point out, for the considem- 
tion of my co-religiunists, the following defects in 
the Bysteni of separate commural electorates : — Jl) 
The piinciple of separation is in itself deinoralw- 
ing nnd out o! date. Even the constitution- 
iuakei-8 of extremely heterogeneous Tuikisit 
Empire have avoided it. (2) The system introdu- 
ces leligious considerations In political matters. 
(3) The very announcement of it has strained the 
tension between Hindus and Mussalinaiis and has 
■inluriatch Vtie Corner. wrVi prove ^aVAtn 

tho iutetests of the general ^luslim public as 
it will tend to array against the MueIiqi minor- 
ity a JIon-Musliin 'tiajority bent on revenging 
the policy of separatism introduce<l by ceitnin 
^.Muslims, In District and Municipal Boards 
where there will he no official pvity to take 
eidua with the Muslim minority at the time of 
their seed, the "separate Muslim intereKte” will 
go to the wall, (5) It will put the oiRcial party 
in tho Councils in a false position and iU agree- 
ment with any community will always be 
misunderstood, ((i) It will be iujutioua to the 
^est interests of the country bccaus'e the com- 
munal'interests will be made to predominate 
by eacii separate community, the general 
inteiesla of tho country, (7) It will make the 
Council work inharmonious as the backward 
representatives of backward commuiiitiea will 
sit with the progressive representatives of pro- 
gressive communities and the religious bigots 
of one cotOTOunily will faco thwe of the other. 
(8) It will perpotunte the backwardness of tlie 
backward coromunitiea os their representatives, in 
order to keep their representative character un- 
diminished, will have to keep themselves cu the 
level of their backward constituents. ^9) It will 
retanl the progTe«ji of nationalism and nniCention 
in India. (10) It will encourage sectarianism in 
separato communities themselves. (11) As the 
population of India is «ery disproportionately 
intermixed, tho furmation of sepatsvto contmunal 
electorates will bo very diflicult. (12) The watch- 
word of present-day Stusaalmans of the world is 
** Union and Progresa " aiul pcpamtlsTn is against 
.tho spirit of I’an-Tslami'ui as understood hy 
all true Mussulmat^. 


• INDIAN yOREST DEPARTMENT. 

An important sidiemo of reorganisation is being 
carried out in the Indian Forest Department 
which will considerably incteaae the number of 
Indians employed in this branch of the public 
seevioe, says the Statesman. -A scheme for^enga/ 
has MOW been sanctioned by the Secretary of Stat^ 
which creates one additicual appointment for a 
Provincial Officer. That for Eastern Bengal ehtl 
Assam was sanctioned a short time , previously* 
nddingfour Imperial and ten Provincial appoint* 
mentstothe cadre, including one new Conser- 
vatorship which ia being fill*! by the transfer of 
Mr. UL Carter from Burma. The schema fot 
Burma is* alre.ady in operation, the strength of 
the controlling eUff having been raised from 39 
Imperial and 31 Provincial Service Officers to 
56 Imperial and CO Provincml. Schemes for 
the Punjab, tlia United Provinces, Dcmbay,- 
and Madroe are under consideration. Referring 
tu the Punjab scheme which has since been sub- 
mitted to the Governmont'of India,' a recent 
Resolution of tho Punjab Government states 
that it "provides for a considerable increase Id 
the Provincial Forest Service which is recruited 
in Indw." The pay of these Provincial appoint- 
ments at present begins on a probationary grade 
of Its. 160 monthly, after a three years’ course 
at the Dehra Dun School and risee in thirty 
years’ service in gradual increments, toBs. COO. 
As, however, the Provincial Service was consti- 
tuted on the basis of a two-thirds ratio of- pay 
as compered with the Imperial Service, ard the 
etnoluments of the latter wero increased in 1006- 
07 to a Male rising from Its. 380 to Rs. 1,250 
for Deputy and Assistant Oonaervators, the Pro- 
vincial S<Tvice consider that they have a cose for 
proportionate enhancement. Apart from this, how- 
ler, the pro'^pects areby no means had , and the 
fact that there are a number of appointments going 
which ofier an outdoor life to those who go in for 
them, may well more widely known th.in, 
appears to lie the cose at present in educations! 
tnstitolions In this country. 
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influence ot Mr. H. M, Hyndman, it has for 
many years adopted and strenuously eun- 
ported a vigorous propaganda of the princi- 
ples of Socialism, adiocating the doctrines that 
Dr. Karl Mara first published in Ids work on 
Capital. It has Branches in most of the 
important towns in Great Britain nnd pnb- 
l.shcs a weekly p.aper called Jimtiia and n 
monthly Review. 

The Fabian Society ias established in 1884 
nnd was at first much influenced by the norka 
of the late Henry George, the American eco- 
nomist, but it now stands for pure coliecti- 
vism. It has a small membership of not more 
than a couple of thous.and3, principally of the 
middle class, a large proportion being Barris- 
ters, Doctors of iMedicine, Clergymen and Lite- 
rary men. Its work has been of an educational 
character by means of pamphlets, tracts, circu- 
ating libraries etc, U, original policy was 
thatof permea ing the Liberal party with 
socialist principles with a view to capturing 
Its orgnni?fttion for socialism. The bulk of 
members arc resident in London where it 
meetings and it has branches 

changing its character nnd has now paid orca- 

Sro'Ter'ther to form^bmncSs 

nil over the country, to carry on a Socialist 
propag^da among the classes not likely to be ’ 
nttacted by laibour organisations. It \ al» 
raising n tnnd lor independent socialist repre- 

the^!!^iel"““' l“'"'.“‘' '"'mliersor 

the Society ore already in the House of Com- 
mons, where they represent Liberal eonstitu- 
encies individual members being free to act 
with either political parly. It, polim, L Jet 
larf,<*ly influencf^l by Mr Sidnev WaKVa r »i- 

I-don Sch , offinomfct^r. G^ot .“! 

"“‘hotand criS 

The largest of the Socialist organisatio,,,-, 
the In^iwndent Ia,bonrP„iy, w« form«lT 
Bnidford in 1893 and ha, obont 900 
It is strongest in lb, proiincefbut f 
large number nf k * u ”*** a1»o n 


Snowden, II. P., a retired Civil Servant, and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P., ‘formerly^a 
schoolmaster. It has a weekly’ journal called 
Jjabour Leaded' nnd a monthly magazine 
The Socialist Review. It is less doctrinaire 
find more opportunist than the Social Demo- 
cratic Party nnd has relied upon philosophic.al 
and Immanitarinn arguments more than on 
those based on political economy. It 
seems to aim at the formation ofnRritish 
Socialist School of a different type than 
the continental one. Whatever ^the 
views of the different Societies ^may be as ilo 
theories of value or methods of propaganda, 
they are .all agreed in insisting that production 
and disitribution shall cease to be individnal 
and becojne collective. 

It is well to remember thal. the strength of 
the Socialist Movement is not adequately’ re- 
presented by any or all of the Societies, 
•^jahsl ideas have sjfread among nil clawed 
Oneofthe weekly .Socialist papers, The Clanem 
which IS not connected witii either of the tliwe 
Societies, has a circulation of over 80,000. In 
All the Societies men and women are admitted 
on equal terms, 

. Whatever views economists may take of the 
tbeoiie* of Jeassnlle and Marx, they have many 
followers in Germany. At the Inst Genera! 
Election m Ihnt country, the Socialist party 
oyer three million votes. In the new 
Austrian 1 arlinment, they have secured over 
eighty seals. In France «nd in nearly all the 
lathamenU of Europe, the .Socialist party 
wrnsan important section. .Some of their 
Sr "Ihlity in other dei«irt- 

IUHaI Science and Commerce. 

nsliiiA ® le.ader, is one of the most 

in Europe and his 
rJlsSr successful busi- 
er the f»r* ♦ I’reiich lender, is one 

elllinen^ iT" 

*ell „pre,„.d i„ the* 
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ndoplefl at the Congress of the German groups 
at Gotha in 1875 : 

l.aboiir is tha source of ell wealth and einhsation 
‘and, since productiTO labour M a whole is made poaal- 
blo only in and tlirough society, tho entire produce of 
labour belongs to Society— that is it belongs by an eiiual 
ngbt to all its members— each according to hisreaaon- 
.ablo needs upon condition of an unirersal obligatioft to 
labour. 

. In eiisting society the instruments of labour are tho 
monopoly of tho capitalist class : the dci»ndeoce of the 
labounng class which results therefrom is the eauao of 
misery and servitude in all tonus. 

, Starting from these principles, the Socialist Labour 
Party of Germany seeks, by all lawful means, to estab- 
lish a Free State and a Boeialistic Society, to bieak 
lasunder the Iron Law of Wa.’cs by Oio abolition of Uio 
system of Wage Labour, the suppression of erery form 
'of exploitation and the correction of all pohvical and 
social inequality. 

•' <&Uh/ugih W Jl'eif .wi'dsiqf.wlUiir .naiinna' .Umitv 't 
is sensible of the international character of the Labour 
Moremeut and resolred to fulfll alt the duties laid on 
working men in order to realise tho Brotherhood of all 
men. 

The Ihree British Societies some years ago 
isenecl a joint mcmiyesto very much on the lines 
of the Gotha Kesolutions bat, recognising that 
their full programme is not at present within 
the range of practical politics, they demanded 
certain reforms which they considered would 
lessen the evils of the present system and pave 
the way for the future radical changes which 
they desired. 

The most important of the palliatives were: 

Old-Age Pensions. 

An Eight Hours’ Day. 

Prohibition of Child I.aboar for Wages. 

Free maintenance of all necessitous children. 

Equal payment for men and women for equal work. 
An adequate minimum wage for all in GoTemment or 
Monicipal service or in monopolies such as Itailways. 
• Buppresaion of all sub-cootracting or sweating. 
Universal suffrage for sll adnlts, men and women. 
Public* payment for alt public service. 

Since this niamy«(o w as issued, some of its 
proposals have been, in principle, adopted iu 
legislation and others will be considered in the 
next Session of rarliament. An Act has been 
passed permitting JIunicipalilies to tax them- 
selves for the purpose of providing free meals 
for necessitous children in our elementary 
schools. Caring the la't Session an Act was 
p-vsed giiiiig an old-age pension of five shil- 
lings weekly to men and women over seventy 
years of age, also an Act providing for an 
eight-and-a-half hour day for miners — the 
extra half hour being added to the Bill by the 


House of Lords. Commissions are now sitting 
to consider the question of equal wages for 
men and women and the conditions as to fair 
wages, sweating and sub-contracting in Govern- 
ment Contracts. There is also a departmental 
enquiry going on as to the further develop- 
meut of Government Insurance and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has himself gone to 
Germany to study the ^stem existing there 
by which weekly • payments are made 'to 
workers when they are unable to work owing 
toaccident, illness, or to unemployment during 
dull trade. It is probable also that a Bill will 
be passed in the House of Commons next 
Session limiting the duration of Parliaments 
powfT-s pS ihp IIposp p/ apd 

granting Adult Sufirage. Ko one doubts that 
these changes are, to a large extent, due to the 
Socialist Agitation and to the presence of the 
Labour Party in Parliament, One of the old- 
est and most impartial of the Parliamentary 
journalists — Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M. P,, who 
has bimself been in the House of Commons for 
thirty years, wTiting a few weeks ago on the 
influence of the I,a^ur Party said 
Tho labour Fftity has profoiuidiy ioflueoced the 

E resent Iloaso of Commons more than it realises itself, 
t IS the sense that there Is this power in the background 
—discontented, ludi'pebdeot, hostile— tbet drives tho 
Qoverotnent, and that compela it always Co keep legis- 
lation at tho high speed which it has reached at tho pro- 
sent moniest. 1 have my doubts whether old-age pen- 
vions would have been introduced if it bad not been for 
tho oxistenco of this party. Tho Labonr Party has many 
faoito, and some of its proposals are, to my uund, imprac- 
ticable, but, as an old observer of the House of CommODS, 
1 am bound to say that it has given to Parliament a seri- 
ousness. a strenuouaness, and an effectiveness which 
rarriy, if ever, existed in that assembly before. 

liiere can be little doubt as to the fact that 
the I,abour Party has come to stay and that it 
will be a permanent and important factor in 
BriGsh politics. Greot Britain, as other in-* 
dustrial countries, is passing from the stage of 
competition to that of combination. New 
automatic machinery* is replacing human 
labour.in all forms of production and, although 
the population is constantly increasing, the 
nnmber of people employed in agricnltnre and 
in the manufacturing industries is constantly 
decreasing. There are only half the number of 
agricnltural labourers that there W’ere forty 
years ago and, during the same period, the 
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number of those employed in the manufactur- 
ing industries has diminished from one-third 
to one-fourth of the population. Every trien- 
nial Return shows that fewer men are employed 
in the uon-testile industries while the textiles 
are falling into the hands of women. The only 
increase is in the parasitic trades which cater 
to the rich. Great combinations, with millions 
of capital and embracing whole industries, are 
tahing the place of individual manufacturers 
and freedom is being replaced by monopoly. 
Laissez'/aire has had its day and js passing 
away with the unlimited competition on which 
it was based. The unemployed are becoming 
• more numerous every year and new problems, 
due to the evils arising from the constantly 
increasing unequal distribution of wealth, are 
facing the Statesman and a conviction is gam- 
ing ground that they are only to be solved on 
Bocjalhtic lines. As Sir William Vernon Har- 
court some years ago put it, “ We are all 
Socmlistfl now.” 

If the new Party ia a permanent element in 
Ikitibh politics and may, like the Australian 
^hour Party, be called to pow er and to form a 
Government, what effect would it have on 
■ Indian politics and would it forward or retard 
the reforms demanded by the Indian people ? 
Judging from the past, the accession to |KJwer 
of a Labour party would materially help the 
cause of Indian Self-Government. The Social 
Democratic Party very actively supported Ix>rd 
luiwns i>olicy when it was attackevl by the 
Anglo-Indian delegates. 5Iore support was given 
, by tbi« Organisation and its leaders than by 
Uiose of the liberal i»arty which, like the liberal 
Government of the time, were very half-hearted 
m their devotion to the cause of Indian reform. 
Ihe ..ocial Democratic Paity has jassed Rei^o- 
liilions in favour of the objects for which the 
Indian National Congress 1ms been organised. 
Mr. II M Ilyndman,. its most iwllnenliai 
leader has, for over a qu.arter of a centurv- 
openly denounced the evils of British Rule in 
India and has as'crted that the only retnedv 
mr these evil- is Indian Self-Government. At 
the last Genera! Election, when the Liberals 
ueserled Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Social 
Democrats w annly supported liim. Daring the 


last year, their weekly paper Justice has taken 
as extreme a position as any of the Extremist 
journals in India .and, if the Editor bad been 
in India, he would probably have been prose- 
cuted. Jlr. Keir Hardie and the other leaders 
of the Independent Labour Party are also the 
champions of the cause of Self-Government of 
the Colonial type for India. The Labour 
Leader takes the same line and the socialist 
Press have adversely criticised Lord Morley’s 
statement that he is not prepared to set up a 
Parliamenl in India and they argue that, if it 
^ true that the people of India are still too 
degraded and ignorant to govern themselves, 
this, surely, is the strongest indictment that 
ran be brought against the half century of 
British Rule. 

The Socialists claim that their movement is 
a world-wide one, embracing every race and 
dime. U tenches the doctrine of human eolid- 
anty and brotherhood, awakening sympatliy for 
Hie i>oor and oppressed all over- the world. It 
demands the equality of all before the law and 
^ual rights and duties for all. It denies the 
r^ht of any section or cla^s to govern a eoun- 
ofSny nation to 
Mpm It daims, moreover, to raise 

the moral basis of politics from the low level 

nowir nnfl expediency to the higher and 
E«vn' ^uity and Justice and to replace 

SS," or nalio™l" by 

Till- "‘“"XS BEBERVXIJ] 

IHE ICBICULTUBAL PROBLEM IB IBDIl. 

BY 

Mrt. BEmicK a sayani. • 
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Blioald be, not simply. tbe growing of crops but 
tbe production of tbe best results of tbo money, 
time and trouble espended bybira on his field. 

The first thing a farmer has to consider is, 
what he should grow. In order to come to n 
■proper decision even on this single point he 
' must know the different products his land is 
cap.able of producing. Of these he will 
have to reject several, simply on the principle 
known as tbe ‘rotation of crops.’ This done, he 
will proceed to consider which crops wiH be 
most paying to him considering the limited 

amount of money and skill at his command, 

which manures he will be able to use and for 
what kind of crops they are most suitable. 
Even the selection of seeds will tax his utmost 
skill For on them will depend largely the 
quality of tbe crop. The implements used and 
tile methods of sowing will also exert an import- 
ant inauence. Before the crop can be mar- 
keted advantageously he will ha\e to overcome 
many other difficulties. Kow the question 
arises, can be do all these things uitbont any 
scientiac knowledge of agriculture? Al- 
though It is true that all this can be done 
fairly well with the help of experience den%^ 
in actual farming, a knowledge ot scientific 
farming will doubtless assist a farmer. In the 
first place, it will supply to a certain extent the 
place of experience. It will often do away 
with the necessity of wasting his time on <»«ly 
as well as fruitless experiments. It will thus 
make farming more paying and a pleasurable 
occupation. ^ , 

■ We have shown above the beneficial uses ol 
a scientific knowledge of the principles of agri- 
culture. In these days it is almost a neces- 
sity. Agricultural products are now largely 
exported and a world-wide competition has 
cut down the level of profits. Hence any 
deterioration of quality or lowering of the 
' average output often destroys agncuHoral 
industries by making them profitless, ^ao 
example of this may be quoted the cose of the 
sugar-making industry. Although India has 
got many natural adrantages for the develop- 
ment of this industry the imports of cheap 
foreign sugar, are increasing every jw. 
' This is simply due to the fact that the Indian 


^ieullurists are ignorant of scientific methods, 
^icb affects his work in many ways. In 
the first'place, his want of knowledge tends to 
make sugar-cane growing a commercial failure, 
because he either overdoes manuring or does 
not apply it sufficiently. Even if be succeeds 
in growing the cane satisfactorily, the sugar 
made from it is not sufficient because, the 
juice extracted by his primitive machines is 
defective both in quality and sweetness. The 
former is due to his antiquated machines, and 
the latter to unsuitable methods of cultivation. 
Thus at every step, his ignorance of even tbe 
elementary principles of scientific agriculture, 
proves a stumbling block. This is only one 
example out of many, but is sufficient to prove 
that scientific principles may beneficially be 
applied to the antiquated agricultural systems 
of India. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
indicate generally in what directions improve- 
ments are possible. 

In the case of farming as well as in any other, 
business it is true that ‘no school isbetter than 
the school of practical experience.’ Never- 
theless, A scientific training will assist an 
agriculturist in tbe following (1) The selec- 
tion of land for tbe crop be wishes to grow j 
in the contrary case, the selection of crop for 
the land he holds. An application of scientific 
principles aided with practical experience, 
will often enable a farmer to produce paying 
crops from waste or unprofitable lands. 
For instance, one piece of land may be able to 
grow cotton in abundance, hut not sugar cane ; 
,or it may produce sugar cane of one particular 
variety and stillbeunsnitableforanother variety. 
(2) Selection of seeds is also a portion of the 
.tarnier’a work requiring much skill and expert 
knowledge Want of knowledge in this may 
.nullify to a considerable extent the time and 
trouble spent on the crops. (3) The methods 
of cultivation and the implements used areal- 
so in their oan way very important. This is 
.particularly the case in this country where 
the antiquated methods are capable of much 
improvement without increasing greatly the 
cost of cultivation. (4) Economy of water; 
that is, with the aid of scientific methods to 
•make the same ^quantity of water irrigate 
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n larger area than before. In America some 
succes‘? has been achieved in retaining rain 
water in the soil, so as to make irrigation less 
necessary, if not unnecessary. If any success 
is obtained.in India in this direction it will 
decrease the area affected by .the periodical 
* droughts. (5) Improvement of seeds;' the great 
possibilities of agricultural improvements in 
this line are exemplified by the successful 
introduction of the superior Nariety of cotton, 
known as Egyptian cotton. If its cultivation 
can be widely extended it will revolutionize 
the trade conditions of India. (G) Introduction 
of new crops. For instance, jute aiis practi- 
cally unknown in India about a hundred 
years back. Now its output nearly amounts 
to forty-five crores of rupees annually. (7) 
Suitable rotation of crops, f'or instance, it was 
recently found by Mr. Smith, the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Denpal, that jute and 
paddy could bo grown on the same piece of 
, land in one year, one after t(ie other. If 
practit'al use can be made of this di'^covery it 
will put into the i)Ocket of the cultivators o 
sum running into crore? of ruite<-<. It « ill 
also tend to keep down the prices of food-slufls 
80 far os they ore adversely affectwl by the 
tub^tilution of other crops in tlie place of food- 
crops. (8) Use of suitable manures. Want of 
suitable manures tends to make the land less 
productive and the ovrrage production com- 
l)amtively less than in other countries. Hence 
the use of good artificial manures Mill not 
only keep up the prodaetiveuess of the land 
but will make agricultural industries more 
profitable, (fi) Iniprovement and management 
of the cattle. Since agriculture deiH?ndi< largely 
on nuiinal agency in this counts)*, the irnport- 
iince of this line is apiwrent. Moreover, 
milk and its products form l!ie staple 
fiXKl of n Urge number of Indian*. (10) The 
gradual conversion of the ex^iort trade in 
mw prcHlucts, into manufacture?, or partly 
manufacturwl articles. Even one siogle in«tBnce 
will suflice to show the enormous sct>j»e of 
improvement in Hit? refj'oct. India esi»ji» 
oil seeds worthnearly 15 crore? of rupees erety 
\-ear. Instead of this -if they are export-d 
in the form of oil we shall reap a tbicefoW 


advantage: — (a) An enormous saving in freight. 
(6) Employment of a large number of j>eople 
in the industries connected with it. (c) The oil 
cakes which will remain in the count;)*, by 
enriching the land w ill make it more productive. 
If tliey are exported, they and the oiU 
will together bring in a much larger sum than 
that obtained before for the oil seeds. 

Questions, involving the agricultural pro- 
blem in India are now becoming some- 
what complex through the introduction of 
tnauy new and unforeseen ’ circumstance.'. 
Fifty years back, no one would have 
fieriou«ly considered such ft contingency fur 
India ns ft scarcity of labour; cheaj) and 
abundant lalvour vrns n factor which rnwt 
jveople counted iijvon ns certain. Vet want 
of sufficient labour ha.s alre.idy begun 
to be felt in many trade centres in Indi.t. U 
i? ft growing problem for all who Imve Hie In* 
du«lrial progresf of Indio at heart, nnd if 
negfwrtcd it is sure to develop gmdiialiy into 
ft stumbling block to our indD«triftl jirogre-s. 

The <jueftlon therefore jiftturaJlynnses, what 
are the methods by which this unexiiecletl 
dillieuHy tan l>e overcome, or nt any rale 
lessened? Were India n sparsely InhsWtefl 
country, with largo vacant are.as of aruhV 
I.aml, the be't rernevly jierhajw would have 
been <0 encourage imtuigrafion and the 
importing of cheap foreign labour, llul the 
cft'e of India i« alrno'l exactly the revme. 
Tlie difijcnlty lies, not in the scarcity of 
lalvour, in its literal sen»e, but in the erujdo)*- 
inenl of loo many men on works winch could 
well be performed by a much sraaller 1)0011*0;. 
Tlve reason of (bis i« not difijcnlt to w**. . 

Agriculture, a» ve nil know, /« Ihe einphy 
Inert of about eighty or eigh(y*fiv7*ix*rc-»*nl.i/f 
Indians. Owing to many eO)nhjn«! 
thi* indortr)' i* cerriefl on with verj* primitive 
method*. The result is that n consid'-rfl'i-'** 
portion of the l.abouring |KJj)ula(jOn, which 
conH profitably le- ernj.Jc^'wl in oth**; prodne- 
tive industries, ire covr ui.necefwi*y J'c.kfJ 
«p in the agrinjllural inda»ifie?. Tlu's 
the root of the Si hole difficulty we inert try to 
End out the caore of this etale of thtegs., a; 
aijo their jirobable remedies, if any. 
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■ If we comp.'tre the quantity of work done Vqr 
-a given number of people in advanced countnw 
with the same amount done in India, the 
contrast is very striking. In the Lnited 
• States, for instance, 'five workmen can perform 
ns mnch agricultural work with improved 
machinery as would require one hundr^ 
labonrers in India working with their nna- 
quated implements. The chief reasons why 
■amicuUural machinery is not used in India are 
■ three* (1) The ignorance of the iyot,(2) His 
T«verty, and (3) The fact that in India the chief 
africultural indnstries of food pri^ucU 
oU seeds, cotton seeds, etc., are in the hands 
:of the poor classes. The first cause is com- 
■bin'ed with the other causes in such a way 
that it cannot be removed entirely until the 
other causes are also removed. The remedy 
partly lies in free primarj- education, followed 
and to a certain extent, accompanied by 
■ technical educaUon. Rut the education of a 
nation is not a question of days or years but 
of generations. The chief obstacle in the way 
•of education 18 financial. Any scheme of free 
primary education would cost perhaps one or two 
croresofrupeesannually. This obsUcle, however, 
may perhaps be overcome by introducing free 
and compulsory education in the larger towns 
only in the beginning, and by making educ- 
tion a function ofthe Mumcipalauthorities. In 
■ order to enable the JIunicipalities to undertake 
tbii extra expense; one or two new sources of 
revenue may be made over to them. The 
tii^k of educ-ating the masses is, as we have 
already said, a question of many a long 
• year. But much useful work in that direction 
can be undertaken at once. It will take 

■* generations perhaps before an average cultivator 

will take kindly to , highly improved agricul- 
- total machinery, even if he can affonl it. 
However, Indian agriculturists do not^sess 
in the majority of cases even improved imple- 
ments of the same kind that they are using 
' at present. Tlie reason is, that at present there 
is no agency which can familiarise them 
with such improved implements. ,As India 
is a country producing agricultnral prodncls 
on a large scale, and at the same time the 
output per acre is small, even slight improve- 


ments will certainly give appreciable results. 
Therefore, the time and trouble expended on 
getting even better implements for the agricul- 
turists, will not have been wasted. This may 
be accomplished to a certain extent by holding 
large Agricultural Exhibitions at important 
centres, followed by Branch Exhibitions inm-nny t 
otherplaces. Co-operative Societies should also 
be fonned whose chief work should be to 
supply chenp agricultural stores to the cultiva- 
tors. As powerful Joint-Stock Companies, 
dealing direct with the manufacturers can obtain 
the best terms, they will no doubt he able to 
supply the ryot with improved implements and 
at the same time earn a moderate profit for 
themselves. Another direction in which such 
Co-operative Societies can work, is to supply 
the cultivators with cheap reliable manures. 
As this subject is in some respects the most 
imiiorlant and at the *ame time involving 
important considerations, we shall proceed now 
to discuss it in detail. Before making any 
serious attempts to increase the agricultural 
output in India, we should consider whether 
it is possible to do so } if possible, whether it 
is not better to devote all our energies towards 
the inlrodnction of manufacturing industries. 
Are the conditions of labour and captial such, 
that, encouraging one industry will only mean 
the discouraging and strangling of the other? 
Ijist, but not least, shall we get customers for 
our agricultural output, supposing we can 
double it ? A careful consideration of all the«e 
questions will no doubt le.ad us to the conclu- 
sion that it is quite possible to develop 
out agricultural industries and at the same 
lime start new manufacturing industries. 
A considerable amount of labour em- 
ployed in agricultuml pursuits, will be 
released with the introduction of better 
methods of cultivation. Capital also seems 
scarce in the country at present, not because 
it does not exist but chiefly because it is not 
enterpriring. The richer classes, and even 
the middle classes, are generally indifferent 
to«*ards the agricultural and manufacturing 
industries, esjiecinlly the* former. Secondly, 
as regards the question of the dispo-al of our 
surplus produce, we must bear in mind two 
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outstanding facts. First, that whereas it is 
possible in many lines of the manu- 
facturing industries to reach a point 
of overproduction, it is almost impos- 
sible in the case of agricultural industries, 
especially those involving the necessaries 
of life. Of course the law of Demand and 
Supply affects the prices of the latter also. 
But any lowering of prices is almost invariably 
followed by greater consumption and greater 
demand, tlmssoon counterbalancing any over- 
production, Hence it has been well said that 
the world is never much removed from depen- 
dence on the last harvest. Abundant harvests 
do not mean overproduction or in other words 
a permanent surplus ; whereas, the failure of 
crops even in one important agricultural 
country of the world produces v/idespread 
distress. This being the case, we shall now 
try to show the possibilities of India in regard 
to agricultural industries. In the first place, 
India possesses all sorts of climates, a great 
variety of soih, liigh mountain chains and an 
enormous coa«t line. These fortunate natunil 
conditions, if properly utilised, would form a 
verj’ valuable asset. It is a well known fact In 
agricultural science that the products of a 
country are limited by the prevailing climate. 
In India, however, this limitation almost does 
not exist. Many agricultural products which 
are suited only for n European climate, 
can be easily grown on the bill slopes 
of the lliranlayas. Similatly, while some 
parts of India are very dry, there are others 
where an annual rainfall of 500 inches is 
common. Hence, . continued and |»werful 
attempts should be made to utilise these phy- 
sical conditions. The extensive coast line, for' 
instance, is capable of giving India a large 
export trade in fish products, even after satis- 
fying internal demands. Instead of that dried 
fish, etc., are being imported largely in India 
at present from several foreign seaports. 
Among many other products of the s-ame sort 
may be mentioned sugar and wines. The 
former, ns we shall show later on, is quite capa- 
ble of being produced largely in India. In- 
stead of that it is being imported to the 
value of nlwut 9 crores of rupees annually, 


Wines and spirits of a very high quality can be 
inanufactured, and in fact are manufactured to 
a certain extent, in Kashmir. Still, we have 
to depend largely on tlie foreign product be- 
cause there is no easy railway communication 
with Kashmir at present. 

Fisheries, wine and sugar-making, however, 
do not strictly come under the category of 
agricultural industries, although the last two 
depend to a great extent on their correspond- 
ing agricultural industries. We shall, therefore, 
turn now to agricultural industries proper, dis- 
cussing briefly their prospects and the directions 
in which they are capable of expanding. 

Before proceeding with this subject we should 
try to realise clearly the present condition of the 
agricultural indii-slries in India. We have 
alreody n)lude<l to one aspect of the question, 
namely, the Jjibour problem. Another imfiort- 
antpointtlmt hasto be considered very carefully 
is the rising prices of the food-stufTs in India. 
How far this is cou«ed by our increasing ex|>ort 
trade in them and by the sulistifUtfon of other 
crops in India, is a question we need not 
discuss here, II the former is the cause nn 
artificial ilifcourngement by means of heavy 
export duties is not likely to benefit the poorer 
classes. It will only take away from tlielr 
hands the means of buying food althongb it 
will perhaps lower iU price. As regards the 
substitution of other crops, namely, j«tPi 
cotton, etc., in th^ place’of food^ropn it 
but natural as well as proper that tlie cnltb'S" 
tors should grow’ the most paying crops they 
can niTonl to grow. The remedy lies rather 
in the improvement of methods of agriculture 
so ns to increase the amount of production of 
almost each of the products without encroaching ' 
on each other. In the succeeding issues we 
ehall try to indicate how scientific principle* / 
and improved metiiods may be applied indi- 
vidually to each of the iinjiortant crop of 
India. 
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Adelaide A. Procter: Poet and TMnhr/ 

BY 

MR. UNDSAY 8. GARUETT. 

t ’lIE jwtnpous terms * epic * Ijrio ’ tind 
I * liUUctic ’ nre frequently used to distin» 
guisU kinds of poetry. They are, however, 
little more then academic cortceiL*, being of no 
a-ssistance to the sincere student of psetic feeling. 
They presuppose that the poet is an ailificer, 
who deliberately chooses, studies, and practises 
a particular department of hie craft, whereas 
inspiration is not selLoonscious and deliberate. 
An author might set ItimseU an epic, but in 
doing so he does not lay himself under obligation 
to preserve the biographic- throughout; if he have 
the free spirit which hslongs to greatness lie will 
drop the biographic here, and there and become 
lyrical or possibly didactic, entirely as lus sub- 
ject may fnspiro him. 

Then, the threo deseiiptivo terms ore not 
necesseriiy alien to each othci*; lyrical matter, to 
be of any value, must have for the reader did-ac- 
, tic elements to be probed ; while all that ' epic ’ 
predicates of a poem is that it has snobjectiro 
groundwork. The term * diMuettc ’ again, falls 
short of analytic va'ue, for it is not the cirrura- 


As an exponent of serroV, Adelaide Prcctep 
is tiniquo among poeU. Whclliur the lessong 
she ^uccs fi-om this expeiicnco mo taken abso. 
lutely and applied to our lives or are contem. 
plated for what they ore in ,lhe abstract — the 
poetic beauty of tho thought, the perfection of 
literary setting — edification is a certainty. 

Foe the reconciliation of the sufferer to sorrow 
Adelaide Procter picseribesno sort of self-dccejK 
tion, but an imagination tutored by a largt; 
pbitosophy. She points to the utility of afnic\ 
tion ill the economy of a world in which nothing 
ia ultimately lost. One must soo each life as 
the sum-tutul of predesliued experiences whiil; 
in their aggregnlo occupy a pl.ace in the system 
of the Universe. Tliencefoith the accidents of 
life aroinifsted with splendour and’ronAnco : 

Thy heart should throb in vast content 
Tliui knowing that it wss but meant 
As chord m one givat iostrument. 

Tlisteren iho discord in thy soul 
May Tuake completer music roll 
Prom out the licrmoaioiiS whole. 

The poet is not obltvious tli.it there arc minds 
that are incapable at any time nf letaining tho 
fsintest image of an eternal scheme. To meet 
these cases, Adelaide Pi octet- offers a preset ip- 
tion that can be taken irithout intellectaal in- 


stance of its te.aching something incidentally or 
designedly th.at gives us a yoem's distinctive 
content but the n.ature, authority and manner 
of that teaching. 

Nevertheless it is j-sitinent enough to classify 
AdeL.ide Procter’s work by this term for there 
has been no poet so undisguisedly and eontinn- 
■*cus1y didictio as she. The magnitude of her 
theme*!, indeed, might be considered to explain 
the meagre popularity they have mot with it it 
were not for the fact, that' they are quite exoteric. 
In the study of the sulijecU of Love, Adtersi^, 
Death and Ideals, the poetess offers the guid- 
ance of a special esperieoce and an exceptional 
grasp of life's philosophy. 


vestment — “a more lender comfort yet”. 

Then thou msy’st take thy loneliest fears 
Tho bitterest dropoC all thy tears 
Tho dresKest hours of all thy years ; 
.Ynd'tRrougrt tHy anguiiii tHero oui>preaa” 

May ask that God’s greaflove would shed 
Blessings on one beloved bead. 

Of course the poetess 'does not fail also to 
notice the good woik performed by sorrow with- 
in the circumsciibcd region of the p.itient’n 
character. That the catastrophe of a gre.at 
sorrow leaver behind it a purei* sense of the 
inner truths of life h but the testimony of tho 
best human experience. ’Hence the lines in 
£igM ond Shndt — the most brilliantly poetic her 
pen has furnished; ’ ^ , 
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Tho Hash that Btnich thy trco— no moro 
To filielter tlico— let’s IIea\eji’p blue floor 
Shine wliero it never shone before. 

Coming to Adelaide Procter from the other 
poets one cannot help noticing that she is in 
no way indebled»to Nature for her inspitations. 
Yet instead of consequent impoverishment, her 
work is richer than theirs. TliU testifies to the 
correctness of the impression tliat it is in human 
life that the material, i. e, niofAer'clcment, of 
true poetry chiefly resides. Her effnsiors on the 
subject of Love alone form a rosrry of the choic* 
e.st blossoms. Other poets have made imaginary 
attachments the theme of nniintive poems, often 
loftier n pm-pose thzn timt cS ghiag 
prettiness; Thil poet wiitesofLove itself. There 
is no idle playing wUh the mere sentiment ; 
ns a great fores in tho fruition cf character it 
is treated by her in Ecboi- cm nest The fmil 
sentiment, thin to vanishins point, which 
multitudinous cockneyyontlis ond maidens deem 
sufficient omen for a Inppy wedded existence 
is unworthy the sacred name of Love. Tho renf 
thing, on the other hand, is an ardour in which 
nil the strength of a virile nature is stirred in 
restless solicitude for the loved one ; no efleiing 
inferior to this is worthy of Woman's acceptance t 
Tabe a heart of virgin tilvcr 
Fashion it nitli hc.iry blows 
Cast it into Love's hot furnace 
■\Yhen it flercest glows. 

And when you hare wrongbt and labonrrd 
Till the gift is all complete 
You may humbly lay your offering 
At tho Lady’s feet. , 

The poet is assured that for an inward pre- 
sence like this there is the biighlcst destiny. It 
mvst persist bej ond thegt.ivn; it contains the 
germ of immorlality: 

Wo must notdoiibt or fear or dread that /.ore 
for hfeis only given 

And that tho calm ai-d sainted dead will meet 
estranged and cold in hcaren— 

Oh, Love were poor and vaiu indeed based on 
, BO harsh and stern a creed. 

Of course I do not predicate nov’ity of this 
idea ; writers not a tithe her apprehension of 
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Love have ventured on this pious sentiment. But 
note the continuation ; 

So if its flame burn pure and bright, here, 
where our air ia dark and dense 
And nothing in this world of night lives witfi fl 
' . living so intense ; ' "■ 

When it shall reach its homo at length— how 

• bright it« light 1 how strong its strength 1 
And while tlie vain weak loves of eartli (for 

such biBC eounterfelta abound) 

Shall peiish with wliat gave them birth- their 
graves are green and fresh around, 

No funeral song shall need to rise, for tho true 
Lovo that never dies. ^ 

All the poet’s tciching on Jjove proceeds' from 
this postulate — psychical allinity between the 
pattners of tlio suit. As soon as either discovers 
tliat their eng,aeemer.t haS not ratified hny as- 
similation that is of the slightest consequence in 
tho long run, ic should be severed. It is evi- 
dent from Iheaubjoincd extract tiinfc Adelaide 
Procter has no doubt wliatever that hrcncJi bf 
promise isn preferable alternativo to a lovelew 
union : 

* • • * I thank you that you tore 

At length the veil your Iisnd liad woicu awsy 
Wiich hid my idol was a tiling of clay 
And false the altor I had knelt hefurA 

It H a prnttical and much-neidcd Jeason, hut 
it takes nothing gienter tlirin common Rnn«o to 
apprehend it. The iiitiinsic gicnlness of Iho 
poem A Partmg ia independent of tliis aoci.vl 
doctrine, nnd lies in tlic way in vvhicli the whole 
expericnco it narmtes is expounded. Bveh 
epoch of 'that experience- -tho fiiat, in which 
“loy lieaitleaint not without love to live,'* t!‘* 
crisis indicated in tho vpim jus-t qiiolod, and ll e 
last in which the licni t, " though broken, bi iiWd 
nnd crushed ” has ceased from “ its ficiy throb- 
liiog ".and is fre>J to be l.aid “ upon a woHhicr 
altar " — is recognised, on intro'-pcction, to have 
ministered to the soul’s cduealion, nnd i* corse- 
qiiently mads tho subject of devout thankful' 
ness. 

Sobstautially the sanio frnth — and it rifed/ 
iteration— is set forth in A I'tirtinji^cl — lli5 truth . 
that he who is extracting any great J'V from 
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some feature in bis Present otves the fuH reali' 
sation thereof to experiences in the Fast ; and 
that this relation of the Present to the Past is 
particularly traceable in the history of the 
affections : 

Some gentle ipirit— L dtc, 1 thought — 

Duilt manj a shrine of pain ; 

Xhougli each false idol fell to dust, 
worship was not rain, 

But a faint radiant 6hada^v cast back from 
Our Love upon the Bast. 

Yes ; it is beautifulj but it is also sound philo- 
bophy. Th.i.t “ gentle spirit ” with its edifices 
of p-ain h.ad served to strengthen and give cliarity 
to n certain ideal imaged in the mind ; .ind but 
for the steady growth, thus assisted, of that 
ideal, the object of the Present Love, which is 
its embodiment, would have received an offering 
so partial and inader^nate as would have done it 
dishonour. The “ dim Ide-U of tender grace ’’ 
which the experiences of the Past moulded and 
fostered now lies *' within thy heart ”ond "looks 
on me from thy dear eyes 

Thus I can read thy name throughout 
And now her task U done 
Can see that even that faded Past 
AVas thine, beloved one, 

And to rejoice ny Life may be all consecrated, 
dear to thee. 

The epraker now sees that the fact that tiie 
grief which broke his “ cloudly visions ” down 
was possible to his moral constitution was what 
proved him capable of this higher love, and he 
accordingly rejoices in it: 

“ 1 owe to her fond care along that 1 may now 
be all thy own ", 

Another great piincipZe of true Loi’e or which 
the poet insists is that of objectivity. It is so 
easy for a man to fancy himself in love, to take 
it for gr.anted that every emotion he esperionres 
in connection with some particular woman springs 
from pure unalloyed joy in her cbavacterisUcs, 
His ardour in the attacbment may be founded 
on nothing batter than the opportunities itaObrds 
for gratifying the love of Pleasure or of Power, 
each of v^hich refers itself ultimately to the sul>- 
j«ct. Even that ‘ Iovt? * which approximates to 


the real essence is but an illusion after all, want- 
ing something to its complete liberation from 
self : 

I hare seen a love disdaining 
Ease and pnde and tame 
Burning even its own white pinions 
Just to feed its flame ; 

Ilcigning thus, supreme, triumphant. 

By the soul's dcciee ; 

That was — Love of Love, I fancy 
But not Love of me I 

It is to ha feared an unpleasant secret of the 
human heart is there exposed. The other faJso 
substitutes hazaided are, I believe, equally cor- 
rectly named. They are all dangers of which 
he who would love purely must needs beware ; 
but the only counterfeit which c-an be verified 
in human expenence as haring frequently enough 
masqueraded as the re.al article is that denotoi- 
Dated by the poet " Love of Power 

I have seen a lo\e whose psticnco 
Never turned aside, 

Full of tender, fond devices 
Constant, even when tried ; 

Siusliest boons were held ss vietorics, 

Drops that swelled the sea : 

That 1 think was— Love of Power 
But not Love of mo ’ 

1 have heard— or dreamt, St may he— 

What Love is when true 
Bow to test and how to try it 
Is tlie pft of few : 

These few soy (of did I dream it) 

That troa Lots abides 
In these very things, but always 
lias a soul besides. 

It will bo seen that a passion which regards 
only the concrete object to the exclusion of all 
that is noble in thought and feeling within and 
nithoat that object finds no place in her esti- 
mate of a worthy emotion. True love, the poet 
clearly shows, is worship of the abstract quali- 
ties of mind .and heart. When an attachment 
between man and maid can be proved to be of 
this sort, neither has reason to be jealous of 
the claims of art and poetry upon the enthu- 
siasm of the other, for these .are but issues of 
the same fonnhain-Leads of tr.ind and character 
to which each should bo able to trace the other’s 
attractiocs. 
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I will not lot you say a Woman’s part 
JIust bo to ghc exclusive love alone; 

‘ Dealest, altliough 1 lovo you so, my Heart 

Answers a tboiisand claims besides your ontu 

/Ciicn after enumerating some of these cognate 
cliiiiis : 

Well, is ray heart so narrow— I, who spare 
Love for all these ? Do I not even hold 
3fy favourite books in special tender cat© 

And prize them as a miser docs his gold ? 

Exclu&ivo love bespeaks a narrow heart, the 
gift of which is worthy only of its own congener. 
It must bo coiifesseil, however, that if the ideas 
indicated form the oiiglnal purpoitof A IPomau’s 
Ansicer, these verses, niul a thiid, are the only 
embodiment. The idea of tlie Womnn’d prntret- 
ing lieiself against her lover’s monopoly other 
POi’I b*'oomes eclipsed by one that is vastly in* 
fciior. A tone of apology superiteilcs tliat of 
protest, and bho seek? to dissipate his j«aloua 
loproaches by esplnining that “ summer 
“ winter ", '* staiH”, ‘floivcrs’ — even “poets” 
and “ good and noble souls ” are loved by her 
only throiigli the Tnediiioi of sentiment, whieh 
* Uita preserved to memory a purely accider.til 
association of these things with liim. Is it that 
a sense of iiunionr is at the root of (his self* 
contradiction? I foibear to cpinc ; 

The poet incarnates her ideal of uosclCvb love 
in the heroine of the naiTative poem, i’/uTip airtf 
Mildred. These are two lovors — provincial lovers. 
On the eve of their wedding s career hig with 
importanco and honours opens for Philip, the 
foundations of which haro fc ha lut'd in (fie 
metropolis. Ilenco iho wedding is postponed, 
and Philip bids fiirowell to his betrothal, promt' 
sin" to icturn to claim ber as his biide on tlio 
achievement of fame and fortune. That promise 
is kept, but JtiIJred’s di»ccrnB;cnl, tutoird by 
love, discloses to ber the pairjull fact that 

Tlioupb all Uie^e years of MaItio$ lie bailslonl^ 
learnt the troth 

, 11c had known lurasclf raiiUkcn, but that 
boond to her in honour. 

Ilo renounced hi* hfo to pay her for the pati- 
ence Of her youth. 


'Ho has not fuIfille-1 his engagemort ' from 
incliiuition but from duty; or rather, to. put 
it less coldly, ho has sactiCco.! his fii'ure in pt-e- 
fercDce tu insulting her love and trust by n 
formal bre.ich of the tie. It is this contingency 
that elicits’ Mildred's supciloiity ns a woman'r. 
Despite her knowledge of a riv.if, she “ iovij 
him all the more ” because to wed her Inil “cw 
him something that no future cm restoi-c” 
Here we hive a sublime picture of that unset. 
fish love wliich its author has inculcated le- 
jicateiily in her preceptive poems. 

How beautifully conceived is this 1-isf vense ! 

Pcacn at lagtOf peace eternal 1* her calm awit; 
amilo a tobeo , < 

IIm aoino angel liDgerlut h -Brlier let a radiarit 
promise fall P 

IIm lio told licr Heaven unites again tliolinki 
Hint Karth has broken ? 

For on cartli so much is needed, but io llrsTm 
I/OTO is all I 

It is no seciet that teaching ba<cd on nothing 
«i«6 p/»Jj«b)c than inner earpeifeneo has always 
been facto ni & licnvy dieadvnntiige hi its 
work of recruiting diwiples. Bo that, after all, 
attempts to transmit the iKsons which we Ihi'ib 
liav4 been be<iuentbed to us by l/ovo and Adver- 
sity to thase wlio iiavo not thetuselies had Iho''® 
experiences are nt the best matter of verydouU- 
fill success. It i.s well, thcrefon?, tbat Adelaide 
Procter’s didactic poems are not confined to tlie 
snbye«tiPO cJ.»ss. In Ihoao poerna wJiicli treat of 
external life tbere is abundant proof of 
tuent that is unusually eonnd. 

For instance of this, let us comiDenre 
“ Tlie Three llulere 'This is a parable 
on obserivition of life ; its moral — llm unfifne® . 
of the Majority to choore for it«elf it* les'br* 
cr rulers. The author is stni-k with the f**‘'l 
facility with which tlin multitude is deceive*! 1/ 
specious appeaiTmcM. fyo prcmlucnt is th’* 
eympion in the dollcrtive charAiter that el*< 
divine* ihst in the event of the lisv.r.g 

to elect its Iluler it would prove itsdf onntle to 
disUoguiah between a ^ranl and an 
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In Iho vision of tiie proplet^syi, i\\3 txnint's 
name ** shone briglit tixrovigh blood nnd p.'»in 
yet “ Jiisfiwoj-d <l\sla*d bjelt their- J’M»© ” while 
the RaJpf whose subjects’ iveJf.«re »v.is hucoa- 
stant solicitude ores thus served : 

Tlio Fcopio in n mighty band 

Hose up aod dro?e him from tbc fsod. 

And she sees rot very dissitnilrt results in 
the Kingdom of Mind ; no raiHy great teacher 
need expect n large following, and few will 
practise his precepts. All this is sound doctrine : 
Knowledge of ch-'racter is Ihe wfption. Nay 
more, even the importance of penetiating to the 
suh-surf.tce is frankly disreganled. Let a candi- 
date fur the Imperial Parliament but make a 
* brave show ’ of leal for philanthropic causes — 
temperance ; and tho better housing and higher 
e-liicnlion of tho mosses end he is sure of the 
suffrages of the majority who □’sko 00 attempt 
to discover tho presence of the real symptoms of 
a large sincerity-sense of policy io exccation, 
absence of party malice, and a realisation of (he 
political necessity of adopting or adapting what- 
ever can be found to to of value in the oppo- 
cits menial attitude. 

If the lesson of Opfimns is not in the main 
original the theme is greatly illumiocted and 
enriched by the poetess’ treatment. The seem- 
ingly noble Instinct to break from one’s ordinary 
occDjxitions and undertikc, unautboriseJ, the 
reform of some evil which claiuonrs for redress, 
is to be distrusted ; self-enrolment lu the Clmrch 
Militant may be presumption ; the humbler 
pirl — it m.ay be that of cleaning the aecoulro- 
rcents of the regular ccrubstants — is fiequcotly 
the appointed one: 

heam tbst each duty lutAc’ it* eiaica 
Upon one gout : not each on «U 
How, ■( <Jod apeaks Ihy Hrotber’s name. 

Dare thou make anavrer to Ihe call ? 

And the poet iirgen that tften n roan’etruB 
function is tho indimt oco of giving to him on 
whom the oihcc directly devolves the omen of 


hiaenthusiosm and prayers ; and such material 
help as would faciUtnto his mission— 

£\cn that very deed shall shino 
In mystic Bcnao diiino and true < 

Slore wholly and more purely thlae — 

Because it is anothcra too. 

The mesiUigB of Optinius is to thoso wUosq 
sense nf public duty is in some necdofiegu. 
latioit ; it is not of course to the laisits-aller class. 

A Ktii'jhl Errant is an allegorical poem repre. 
sentiog the b.attl6 for Truth. In dedication of 
liis " heart and life ” to his " radiant mistress '» 
the Kcight-Krrant rides fortti to defend her 
prt.-cIaiiniog her “ peerless woith " nnd chalicn. 
ging each " recreant doubter * who asperses hep 
“ spotless name ”. In tho course of bis heroii: 
progress be has to repel the assaults of Ignorance 
Prejudice, Custom and Opinion lurccssively. Th% 
ftdv.intoges be gains are vividly depicted in th^ 
terms of physical victories. The poem as an e*> 
tension of the romanco of chivalry into 
moral sphero helps to form the originality of th^ 
poet's work, and is valuable as a waniing of tbo 
nature end strength of the forces with which 
Truth has to reckon. 

The hebetation of the moral percepti'ors likely 
to accrue from a careless slovenly use of term^ 
originatiog in greet ideas is well set forth it^ 
Goldm iFbrtfs : 

The aim of every day will bleach 
Tbe costliest purplo huo 
And so oar coninion daily speech ■ , 

I>iscobuni what nas true. 

We ftivi not to take the holy name of liovn 
th ievAy ; • 

• • tho slightest feelings, stirred 

By trivial fancy, seek 

£xpre$sian in that golden n ord 

They tarnish while they speak. 1 

’ Honour ' is alike profaned : 

* * all trihiiig hearts are fond 
Ot that divine appeal 
And men iiptia tho slightest bond 

• Sot it as slighter seal. 

Delerioralinii cf tho p.areDt ideas in our thin- 
king is, the poet warns ua, the incvitablocouse- 
qaeoco of attaching their names to their illegiti- 
mate oSVpring ; 
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1 I'or what the lips have lightly said 

The heart will lightly hold 
And things on which wo daily bread 
Are lightly bought and sold. 

Tho advice unhappily is more easily applauded 
than practised. In the present age inferior 
imitations are so numerous and have S 3 often to 
bo referred lo in daily converse that one is 
tempted, from sheer bankruptcy of terms, tonatno 
them after the standard originals, the perfect 
typesr the evolution of language is unable to keep 
pace 'with the devolution of manners. 

“ My Picture Gallery” is an imaginary epistle 
from'one in England in ' the Black Country ’ to 
a friend sojourning in Rome — the artist’s Mecca. 

"What land or clime can claim the Master Painter 
WioBO art could teach him half auch gorgeous dyes ? 
Or skill so rare, but purer hues and fainter 
Melt every orening in myTVeatem skies. 

There I have seen a sunset’s crimson glory 
Burn as if earth were one great Altar's blaze 
' Or, like the closing of a piteous story, 

. Light up the misty world with dying rays. 

' This, if.t mistake not, is the only poem in 
which Nature is the lending idea. I have chosen . 
the preceding verse for extraction on account cf 
the felicity of the figures employed for the euc* 
cessive grandeur and teoderness of the dying 
day; but it docs not stand alone in merit. The 
six consecutive verses which this one introduces 
nro distinguished by Just that vigour and vivid- 
ness in treatment of physical detail which one 
misses in most Nature-poetry. There is another 
merit here besides that oi execution: wedonoV 
receive the accustomed sense of doGcicnry in 
attitude. Nature, to this poet, is rot merely 
n playground of tho artistic imagination; its power 
to minister, with no earthly ministry, to the 
weary or perturbed spirit is its crowning virtue : 

So there I wait until the shade has lengllicncd. 

And night's blue misty curtail floated down; 

Then with my heart calmed and my spirit strengthened, 

I crawl once more back to the soltiy town. 

The aniere pe»tee is th.at inability to find 
Beauty in other than ibs reputed nlidiog-places 
is natural philistinism. 


As sorrow may bo the only visible evidence of 
an inner life in nn individual r.nd as we are to 
believe that she is authorised by holy charter to 
inform that life which is the sole seat of the only 
real Manhood, the print of her fingers on tho 
human countenance is to be contemplated with 
naught but reverence. The shallow majority 
flattered by a mien of unremittod geniality re- 
wards the possessor with popularity while tlio 
man whose face is furrowed with the hieroglyphics 
of inward strife instead of eliciting the deep 
human interest which attaches to him is only dis- 
paraged for his ‘social sterility'. The poem 
Juil<fe Not fvom which the subjoined lines are 
taken rebukes this attitude : 

Tho lock, the air that frets tliy sight • 

May bo a token that below 
Tliesoul has closed in deadly flgbt 
With 80010 infernal fiery too 
Whose glance would scorch thy imiliog greeo, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy faco. 

The chief quality wherein Adelaide rrocter'a 
teaching is to be distinguished nmidst that of her 
brethren is its striking appropriateness to tbe 
needs of the times. 

The poet’s philosophy can retain no conception 
of a futile idrallsm, its virtuo for human cha- 
racter in spite of failure to express it, remains a 
pcsitive quantity, not to be thrown away from 
despair of attainment, Adelaide Procter has 
worked n pretty legend into a poem because it 
has suggested to her this inspiring thought :■ 

No star Is ever lost wo onre have seen 
Wo always may be what wo might have b«o 
Since good, thoogh only thought, has life imd 
breath 

God's life— can always bo redeemed from death. 


The hopes Uiot lost sn some far distance seem 
' May be Uio truer life and thin the divani. 
Adelaide Procter has an impregnable faith in 
the power of Influence inherent in Character. 
Deliberate exercise of moral euasion i* rcilstildo ^ 
but tbe superior atmosphere of another is rested 
with tho property of enveloping the stiil before 
its correctiro tflVcU are forei-een and neutralised. 
In We Warrior lo 7 iii Vtai Nriit a eoldier gives 
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cofliH. It is impossible to tmnsfer the atmosphcbe 
of the poem by a cut-and-dried epitome : lo ap. 
pi'aciate tbe genius %vliich interprets a boy's 
tendreise, as well as that which suggest® it littU 
by little without the aid of introspective asides — 
in simple adhesion to the objective facta — the poein 
must be read in its entirety. 


-•to the “ children's page " of a magazine. In gene- 
ral, a poet's/ juvenilia ’ ought to be suppressed ; 
youth can 6pe.ak to youth alone. Pidnres in the 
Fire, which presents an ingenious panoMcas in 
which R * cathedral ’• stately palms ”, ‘ swarthy 
Indians a ‘ citurnct,' a ‘dragon’, and ‘two 
armies ' are unfolded ; and The Tteo Iniei'preltre, 


In A Legend of Bregen-i is to be noted the samo 
artistic adjustment of realistic elTeots. Instead of 
a four-fold tableau, we have now a drama. There 
is the same orchestral afTinity ; the prelude In the 
'^present case being charged with the electric at- 
mosphere which sjMnds its force in the narrative 
of haw A Tyrolese peasant maid serving tn tlio 
Swiss valleys deliveis her native town from the 
hands of its Austrian oppressors. As in Tht 
Wtiyiide Inn there is the same perfect construe. 
({on_{narked by absence of padding, a true nrtis. 
tic reserve, and perfect proportion observed in 
tnntment of the subjective And objectire a-spect^ 
of the narration. 


When there is a consistent vein of sadness to 
be noted in A post’s wnik, it is common tc spcalt 
of it as a poetic privilege, a pennivsible «nei*talIoHv 


It would bo profanity to use hrgiiag® of Uiia 
kind in nothing any phase of Aduludc Pvoctci’h 
work, though many compositions me ex^ate-l in 
tho minor key without change of ortave. It ia 
triio th«« ''hon slio sing, o! » “ wl.ilo form cold 

„nil .Imi' " '* " 

n cciffln-liJ " icra’ peUils 

"wither on "O W tl.spmenrs 

„t„no.'.tthinr«> tl.nt moot, ll.s of Ibo 

l„.iW of 1.™ mnir- B"‘ "» iJ'" ™'“- 

rioottr diil not inditlg. sn 

r&Mio tso,pin.m»nt ' : it » pisi"'/ th. -oircot 

' ■ mode bequeathed by an expenence on 

8 recurr - Smocsei a heavy duty ;<ind on 

wWcli .etence most silence crilWsm. 

ttat hypet «« , enjoy sn 


which introduces a child who though so infantile 
that his ‘ little hand ' u'as pressed “more closely” 
in that of bis father, sees in the sky “ mountains 
rise high and higher ” and " red and purple ship 
snii in a saa of ilre " are but unlearned prodHcts 
of the feminine temperament — in which much of 
the sweet si'mpfici'ty of cfiifdhood survives. 

AnoUicrspecies of ciror is tlint'creatod when 
Fnrcy is unconsciously permittetl to interpolate 
Fact. In novels this species is commonly enough'- 
exemplified— for instance when a ch-arseter 
made to see the first streaks of dawn when walk- 
ing in the BtiTin'I.Somevvhat after the same fashion 
the fioeleas in A Legend of /*rMWee roak.'s the 
fire’v JcAping IJime eifect tha illuminatioo of a 
picture hanging above the hearth— a moro Iha" 
doubtful rcRtilf. Elsewhere she has “ tho <birs 
that watch in silent night gleam hero and there 
on weapons bright " and “ slowly the bright stars 
on-f f'y one within the heavens ehino ", One doe* 
not I o(o the poetic effects requisite to extenuate 
encli licenses ns these exemplify. 

In view of these facts it is safe losay that iti* 
not perfeetion of fia5i4«f7Av that icnkts the exwl- ' 
Icnce of Adelaide Frocter'a work. The prime f*r' 
tor is to bo found in the noble personality fiehind 
it. Tin's is nil nll-iaportant quantity in literary 
woik of didai-tle motive, whalher its furin l>o that 
of prose or joetry. No known poet has given lo 
syateroslic an interprotation of the rhiaroetvro of 
I,if« ns she, or with that singleness cf eye which 
lends spedal conviction to her teaching. 

Sabordinntetothat ot character is the pen-er ’ 
•nhicb vervahlity of attitnde gives to her work. 
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Thu poetess is fiblo to join to the counsels of a 
rich experience and n deep philosophy n full sym- 
pathy with the passion and loyalty of Youth. For 
evidence of this, contrast the petition of the soTen 
verses of A Woman’s Question with the depreca- 
tion of the eighth. The woman having warned 
herself of the wrong to her moral nature seeming 
from a possible rusalUatut, changes her attitude, 
and defies, in the interest of the present attach- 
ment, the worst phantoms of conjugal unhappiness 
which her imagination can suggest. It means, for 
one thing, that in the view of the poet the respec- 
tive altitudes are in no endiuing conflict, both 

EmiGvatioii jfvom Jnbia. 

BY 

MR. 8. V. KETKAR, M. A. 

{Dtpmfmeni of Social Seieyiee an<l Slatitlics, 
CortifU Unimsili/, U.S. d.) 


C|^MIQRATION from India can be prepetly 
hTi divided into two cl.'iases ; firstly, emi- 
1 grotiofl to the places where the people of 
India come in contact with other Oriental people 
and secondly, where they come in contact with 
people of European civilization. Of the former 
class the chief eentrea of emigration are Burma 
and the Straits Settlements, During the last ten 
years the emigration from India to Burma was enor. 
mous. In the last census of 1901 there were about 
420,000 people in Burma who were born in India. 
In Burma theto are four hundred and one people 
of Indian birth to every ten thousand of the 
total population. Of the four hundred and one 
Indians in Burma three hundred and three are 
Hindus by religion. In the year 1S91 the people 
of Indian birth in Burma were about 280,000. 
During the past ten ye.ars the Hindus AsTeJo- 
creased by sixty-thrro per cent. In Upper Burma 
there is a great current of immigration from 
43 


Bengal while Lower Burma is being flooded by 
people of all parts, especially from Madras. The 
Hindustani language is well undeistood now in 
^tKe City of R-angoon. 

Adjacent to Burma are the Straits Settlement’s 
wliero the Indian population is increasing. In the 
year 1804 there were about fifteen thousand 
Indian people in the Straits Settlements. In 1904 
there were about thirty-one thous.and while in 
the year 1905 the number has increased to 
about forty thous.and. In the Federated Malay 
States the people of Indian birth numbered fifty- 
eight thousand and in Hongkong about thirty- 
nine hundred. 

The people w'ho immigrate to these regions are 
mostly traders inclnsive of petty shopkeepers and 
street hawker.*, though the izsmignitjoa of labor* 
ers to Burma is not inconsiderable. 

This flood of iotmigration being directed to the 
countries where there are already people who 'do 
not diSbr much from the Hindus in the character 
of their civilizstioD, and immigrating as they do 
as traders and business men they are not probably 
felt as a menace. ' ' - 

The islands of Andamans are now being colo- 
nized by people of India but thi^ colonization is 
of quite a difiVrent nature. The rise of this 
Colony is due to the transportation of the people 
convicted of murder or such other heinous offence. 

It has a history of its own. Indian convicts 
were first transported to Benccolen in Sumatra in 
1788 todei'elop that place under Indian Govern- 
ment. In 1825 Bencoolen was ceded lo the Dutch 
and the convicts there were transferred to Penang 
and Singapore. Convicts were already being sent 
to Penang since 17SS, after the British occupa- 
tion in 1785. Tn 1824 when Malacca was 
occupied by the British the couvicta were trans- 
ferred there at once from Penang. ’ 

In the Islands of Andamans some convicts 
were being sent from Bengal at a very early date 
buUtbat settlement was abandoned for eanttaiy 
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reasons in 1796. Tliere were 270 convicts 
550 Bengali free settlers. When the-settlement 
was abandoned the convicts were transferred to 
Penang and the settlers were taken back to 
Bengal. ' * 

,In 1858 an Andamans Commission came to 
examine the Island for a possible site for a penal 
settlement. They soon decided on Port Blair 
a good site for the settlement and since then the 
convicts are being transferied there from Indio. 
The history of this settlement though inteicsting 
in itself cannot be given here for want of 
space but something in the way of the present 
conditions might he given. 

As people from diflerent parts of India ate being 
sent hero Urdu, the finpua franca of India, 
has become the language of the Island. The Urdu 
of Port BUir is very corrupt. Many inodifi<»- 
tiona of English words are in use and many Urdu 
words are current here in a modified use. 

Persons transferred to Fort Blair are sent by 
the Government of India and ate people who have 
committed murder and have for eome reason 
caped tbedeath penalty. Besides euch criminals, 
there are many who have committed many hei- 
nous ofTenccs against person and property. Ex- 
cept under special circumstinces convicts me uot 
received under eighteen or over forty-five. Girls 
are received at sixteen. , Boys between eighteen 
and twenty live under special conditione. AH 
women legally unmarried are kept in a femal* 
Jail, n largo enclosui 5 of separate wards ami work- 
shops. There are no special rules for yoong girls. 
As all these convicts and their children are requir- 
ed to live under a system of rigid restriction their 
life is affected in every respect. 

The population of this Colony is not comprerd 
of the convicts alone. There are free residents, and 
some Government servants and traders conie fitwn 
TndU who have also their domestic servant*. 
Again there are the descendants of the convfctA, 
t£o free residents in the Penal Settlements form 


just as artificial a population as the convicts them- 
selves. No adult person can enter the settleuient 
without permission nor can reside there without a 
license. Tliere are certain restrictions imposed 
upon him os to his . movements. His dealings 
with the convicts nro very clearly defined and res- 
tricted. But the conditions under which he 
lives no doubt have a definite effect on his cha- 
racter. 

How the complicated caste system of India hu 
adjusted itself to this Island is a {loint which is to 
bo observed with interest. A good account has 
been given in the Census Report which is worthy 
^ tMArAtsYitfiit* ti5 vsiiJiif, 

the natives cf India involves the maintonance of 
i-espectability and the aim cf the Penal Settlement 
Is the resuscitation of uspectability among the 
convicts nothing is permitted that would tend to 
destroy coste-feeliog among them. 

Some distinction between the local born sod 
the immigrant Hindu should be observed, The 
local born is treated by tho immigrant with a 
sort of contempt, hfarrisge with the local borni* 
discouraged ns it is held to be degrading. As the 
Government has to p.ay attention to the mamsge 
of the convicts and their children they can observe 
eome very elementary principles. A Hindu i" 
not allowed to marry a Mahomedan woman and a 
Mahomedan undivorcod woman is not allowed to 
marry at nil. 

Tlie Indian population in this Penal Settlement 
ill 1906 ,wm 1G,0.'>0 of which about 2,000 were local 
born. There were 14,096 convicts, including about 
750 women. With convict labor for several de- 
cades 24,708 acres of land have been cleared and 
11,456 acres have been cultivated. Supplies to the 
amount of 1,00,744 Rupees were purchased from 
the self-supporting population. 

II. 

Let us DOW turn to the Indian immigration to 
Africa and other regions where the Indians com* 
io contact with people of European civilitatiop. 
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Let us first^take tlie Island of Mauritius where 
the Hindus hare .been imnjigratiiig for more than 
sixty years. The Hindu immigration to this 
island was due to Contract Labor in order to 
develop the Sugar Industry in the Island, Of the 
Indians who used to go' there for labor> many 
would stay there instead of coming back. They 
began to buy lands and lipva since a very early 
period shown a tendenc) to displace the Hngltah* 
men from the Island, The total populatioir of 
Mauritius is 328,195, of which thereare 206,131, 
Hindus and some mure Mahomedans of lodUn 
parentage. There are some people of Chinese and 
mixed races and whites besides the natives of the 
Island but the Hindu is the domiasoc element. 
A change is taking place in the population cf 
Mauritius. The greater part uf Furt Louis has 
in years passed from liluTopean to [ndun and 
Chinese hands and the Sugar Plantations are being 
similarly transferred, owing to the breaking up 
of the Urge Estates into smaller holdings readily 
purchased by the Indians. In 1905, land to tho 
value of 13,80,394 Hupeea was purchased. 

Let us now pass to Hatal. “Circumstances 
have forced Hatal, one of the smallest yet most 
interesting and progressive of all our Colonies to 
first tackle a question which in coming years must 
aiTect the whole British Empire,” says Captain 
Toungliusband in bis book “ South Africa of To- 
day” published in 1898. “Her Colonists have 
found these Indians eminently useful in develop- 
ing their agricultural districts and have therefore 
not only encouraged but even asristed the immigra- 
tion of Indian agriculturists to Katal. But the 
little stream which tiiey were at first so aoxteus to 
direct into the Colouy has now swelled into a 
rushing rivei.” 

Tho Indian pedlers, Indian trading firms and 
even Indian owners of Steamship Lines ate found 
in the Various countries bordering on the Indian- 
Ocean. Indian adventurers have made their way 
into the Colony and are showing a tendency to buE>- 


merge the Colony by their flood. The action of 
Hatof in encouraging the immigration has been' 
criticised and she is blamed by her Sister Colonies' 
for encouraging this dangerous immigratioB. 
Rightly Younghusband says that tho question is 
both a racial and a labor question. It is racial 
not because there is any race-hatred, but because 
Anglo-Saxon Colonhtsin South Africa are bent on 
building an Anglo-Saxon Colony, a purpose which 
this immigratiun is very likely to defeat. He des- 
cribes the agitation at a time when ho was visiting 
the Colony. He saw that even the most moderate 
of the Colonists desired that Indian immigration 
should be checked. They did not attempt to bide 
the value of the Indian to the Colony In a variety 
of ways for they allowed thaha great deal of the 
wealth of the Colony is due to the lodiao Colo- 
nists on thedifTerent Fruit and Sugar Estates. They 
say that if only agriculturists came there from 
India there would be no complaint but the immi- 
gration of Indhns is not conCned toagriculturiste. 
Swarms of petty traders hare entirely ousted the 
class of small white traders who formerly made a 
livtog in the Colony. Tho larger Indian traders 
are acquiriog propeity in the prinripal towns and 
are conducting considerable establishments. Indian 
artisans are competing with European artisans 
and gradually driving them out of the field. , 
Though it may he argued that this immigration 
and the competition encouraged- thereby would 
prove a distinct advantage to the Colony still the 
Colon&ts would prefer to get rid of Indian traders 
and artisans. The British settlers wished to hand 
the Colony down to their children os a British 
Colony and not a semi- Asiatic country like Sfauri* 
tiu^ They argue that they and their fathers 
have fought for it and founded its prosperity. Tbs 
Colonists believe tbot every Indian trader who 
takes up a position which might have been filled 
by a European there is H loss of that impulsive 
loTcewhich a young Colony requires. The Indian 
is eeparated in religion, customs, ideas and princi* 
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pies. Tbeie is no possibility of his intermingling 
with the original Jlritish and Dutch settlers as 
Germans, French or Russians would. This is 
what the Colonists feel about Indiana and Young- 
husband regards to be at the root of their opposi- 
tion to them. They feel as he says, “ that Ger- 
mans, French or any other European nationality 
may come as many as they please, and they are 
welcome because they settle down, they inter- 
marry, they become part and parcel of the commu- 
nity interested in its welfare and ready to further 
its progrosa but the Indians, the Colonists regard 
as a blight upon the Oulony, as doing no active 
harm hut as occupying places which but for their 
presence might have been occupied by others who 
would have become active poweis for good in the 
development of the Colony.” The Indians in this 
Colony are now disfranchised of tlietV right of 
voting and a Pole Tax U now levied upon then). Tho 
relative strength of the population will be seen 
from this Table. 

N&tal. 

*”1001 1902 1903 19^ 

EofsUsh -10.788 63,621 62,542 97,109 

Indian and Aeiatio 41,142 74,383 79,837 100.916 

Natives 456,983 766,012 877,388 910,727 

643,913 925,118 1.039.787 I.IO^M 

Estimates for 1905 show very little change for 
Europeans and an increase of 2,000 Asiatics ami 
27,000 natives. Xo-day the Hindus in Natal 

outnumber the Europeans. 

It is stated that tho Government of Natalis 
going to introduce a Bill to conti-ol Indian immi- 
gration and to fit a date after which the intro- 
duction of Indians into Natal would be Dlegn). 

"What la true of Natal is true about other South 
African Colonics. Tho Indian Is not welcome in 
any of these Colonies, being regarded ns a menace 
to their development. In the Transvaal where the 
Boers, who were in the habit of treating even the 
Englishmen with disrespect, have shown the worst 
attitude toward tho Indian. The recent trou- 
bles between tho Transvaal Government and the 


Indian population are well known. . The 
in this State are subjected to discourteous treat- 
ment in many ways. The Govei ninent of the Trans- 
vaal thought it necess.\ry to keep a Register of 
Indians in this State with their thumb impr®' 
sion for identification as it is customary in Indw 
to do in regard to the culprits. They are com- 
pelled to stay outside the town and some 
lations, which would tend to prevent them from 
earning an honorable livelihood, were 
Such a regulation about the thumb impre^*°° 
being violently opposed by tho Hindus and dis- 
obe)'ed in a body was removed later on but 
feeling which exists between tho Hindus and t^‘® 
European population can be well ascertained 
tbeso facts. The respective strength of tho di^^'*’* 
ent races in the Transvaal is as follows. 

Icdisns 9,970 

Whites 207,277 

Asiatics including Indians 12,316 
Natives 037,127 

ToUl 1,270,023 

Tho Indians have immigrated to German dwl 
Portuguese Africa. In Durban there «ie 
Indians and Asiatics against 32,926 Em-opoa’**- 
In Petermarilsburg there are 5,280 Indi'*’® 
and Asiatics against 15,086 Europeans, In 
man East Africa, the Indians, Syrians, and Ari^^ 
amount to about 10,000. There are 2,100 
dians in tho aei-vico of the Ug^nd-i Railway. 
Zanzibar there arc about 10,000 Hindus through 
whose hands almost all trade passes. Figures 
the Uganda Protectorate are not available but it 
known that the trade is almost in the hands cd’ 
Hindus and Arabs. Nothing is heard aboutar'3 
trouble with tho Indians in these tcrritorica- 
The immigration of the Indians in the tropl*^^ 
regions are maiDly directed to the British 
Dutch Guianaa, Trinidad and the Fiji Jslsn^^- 
T!«e people who migrate there are mainly 
or Oontnict laborers. The coolie mlgraticm fro® 
India toward these Wands is decreasing as is aP” ! 
parent from the Cgurtss. 
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In I'XKVITOI 20.1)03 

1901- 1902 22.-19G 

1902- 1903 13,CG5 

1903- 1901 15,009 

This decrease is niostlj' due to the lacl ths«t the 
want for labor is being already supplied>and the 
Hindu' is not so welcome in Natal as he was be- 
fore. In these regions the Hindus greatly ont- 
number the European settlei'S. In Tr5nid.\d 
the total population ia 255,148 while tho Indi.an 
population is 8C,357, that is, ono third of the 
total population. The European population in 
this place is very small. In British Guiana the 
total population is 278,328, while the Hindu 
population ia 105,463 that is, one third of the 
total population. The European population is 
16,724, th-Ht is, 6 per cent, o! the total population. 
In Dutch Guiana there are 11,883 Hiodos and 
C,071 Mahomedans The Cbristisn population is 
about 40,000, In the Fiji Islands the indmo 
population in 1801 was 17,103, bciog 14 percent, 
of the total population, the total population being 
120,124 ; the European population in the same 
Islands was oao-balf of one per cent, in 
British Guiana the Indians are generally welcome 
as they are eminently useful as good laborers and 
serve to displace the much-hated Negro. The 
European population being very small and gene- 
rally composed of well-to-do people the Hindu 
who is a but a laborer, does not run in competi- 
tion with them. The s-ame is true in Trinidad 
and the Fi^i Islands. 

When the Hindus come to a land where 
the European population is dominant and the 
Hindus form a very suuiU minority and Hindu 
laborers compete with Earopean laborers and Uie 
European laborers are in d.aiiger *of being ousted 
by them they are generally hated by them M 
we find in Australia where though the number 
of Hindus is only 739 they are hated and their 
immigration ia prevented by legislation similar 
to the legislation of the United States regai> 
ding Chinese. • 


Let 'us now approach the question of the immi- 
gration to tho United States and to C.inada. The 
immigration of the Hindus into Canada has been 
cinch discussed and tho Cunndun people are very 
hot over this problem. They regard tho Hindus 
as undesirable immigrants ond the Canadian 
Govemineut has recently demanded some mea- 
sures to prevent this current of migration. 
About the Indian immigration to Canada the 
official information that has been published is 
very scanty. Ia tho Immigration Eeport of 1804, 
tho people migrating from India to Canada were 
stated to be 45 and tho next year the number 
rose to 387. Of the 45 who immigrated in 1004 
nine of them went to the Noith-Western terri- 
tories while fouiteen weut into Btitish Columbia, 
Of the 387 of the next year 364 wcut to British 
Columbia. Of the 45 in the first year 28 
were laborers while of the current of the second 
year nine were farm laborers, forty-four general 
l.iborcrsand ninety-oioe clerics The figures for 
the next year aie net available but It lias been 
estimated that the Indian immigrants to Canada 
amount to nearly two thousand. The Canadian 
Goveinment wauled to restrict* this cunent ‘of 
immigration jc whatever w.ay tint would appear 
decent ami fur that reason they have notifietl the 
Indian Government that during the continuance 
of the present condition of thelabor-market immi- 
grants shall be prohibited from entering unless 
they come from the country of their birth or 
cit'uenship'by ficontiiiaoiisjourney and on I’hrough 
tickets purchased before starting. The wisdom of 
this message is very h.ird to understand. I could 
not tayniy I. and on the figures of the immigrents 
of Canada with respect to their previous residence ; 
so, how fur this regulation would prevent the cur- 
rent cannot bo uiiderstiwd. But this question 
slasll bo discussed more fully when we consider 
tho immigration to the United States which 
publishes information of this kiod. 

. tM the iuimigraticn of tho East Indian to the 
United States a record has been kept since 1898. 
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Year. 

Immigration 
from India. 

Immigration ol 
Indian People. 


17 

1899-1900 

9 


1900-1901 



1901-1902 

93 


1902-1903 

91 


1903-1901 

201 


1904-1905 

190 

145 

1905-1900 

210 

271 

1906-1907 

898 

1,072 


These figures show that the immigration is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In 1808 the num- 
ber of immigrants was only seventeen, in 1901 it 
swelled to ninety-three and in 1907 it lose to 
eight hundred and nijiety-eight. 


12 

188 

40 


18 

902 

30 


The classes from wliich this current of immi- 
gration comes is worthy rf being noticed. 

Clasaes lOCH-O.i 190o-0G lOOGW. 

Protesaional SI S2 

Bkillcd Occupations 10 

Mlaoollancous Occupations 81 
No Occupation 23 

It should be noticed that though the immigration 
has so much increased during the l«st three ycare 
the immigration of the people engaged in professio- 
nal occupations and of skilled laborers and people 
of no occupation is very nearly the same. Pro- 
bably tbe people without occupation representthe 
women and childten. In 1904, the number en- 
gaged in the miscellaneous occupations which re- 
presents a Urge mass of unskilled laboreta, was 
only eighty-one and the next year it was one 
hundred and eighty-eight and in tbe year 1900-07 


it 'was 992. 

Uow do these immigrants distribute in the 
United State.*! is also worthy of ronsWeration. 
Though I have no definite information reganllng 
-the facts, etiU something can be determined in 
that connection from the point of destinaUon 


which the immigrants had in view. 

Destination 1904^ 

California ••• ^ 

New York 3) ^ 

Now Jersey • t, 

Ohio ••• ?i 

Washington 

Oregon — " .. 

This TabU shows that the States of OWoraia, 
Washington and Oregon are tho three great ceo- 


190W>7 

491 


475 


ties of immigration in the West. Some immigrants 
bad New York and New- Jersey as their 
potDt of destination, but it can ho explained that 
when the immigrants come from the East and 
are not definite about their destination and have 
soma friends in New York or New Jersey fhef 
give these two States as their point of dostination. 
Why fifty-one people bad the State of Oregon a® 
their destination point I am unable to explain. 

It is noteworthy to see the previous residence 
of the Indians who came to this country. 

1004-1003 1005-1006 10(^ 
Europe 42 48 

EritUh North America 17 6 

lna.a 80 155 ^ 

Other Aeiatie Countries 13 53 

This Table shows that tho percentage of 
Indian people who came directly from India >* 
about 77. W’hile considering the cDocts of 
Canadian law in tho light cf the figaies Iw 
United States tbe Uw fails to make a very 
impression. If the law U carried out to Its letter 
end provided tlie conditions regarding tho pr®* 
tIou# residciico of the immigrant ere the eimo 
the United States and in Canada and if the 
dsfioition of the immigrant in Canada is the saiue 
as in the United Slates then this law ivould pro- 
vent the immigration of e very desirable 
of people, the tourists and students, repieseutcd 
by the figures of the people who have Europe a« 
their previous residence. 

Oonsiderable agitation against tbe Indian in' 
migrant in Canada and even tlie United 8tat^ 
is duo to economic reasons as in other plare® 
where Hindus come in contact with people cf 
European civilisation. The question in Natal wa® 
both racial and economic but the question in the 
United State® and Canada might bo. said to he 
purely economic. The imroigranta from Indi* 
coming to these regions are very few in nomhef 
and the mewt of them probably do not intend h’ 
make America their homo. 

- Tbe port of India from which the current ^ 
immigration towards Africa and America F** 
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.1,0 a point o! The- people »ho migrale 

to South Africa atb mostly people ot the Mailrrs 
Presidency and Diaeidian mce. nhil* the people 
mho migrate to America are from Punjab Pro- 
vince mhere probably pure Aryan storlr dmells. 
The immigrants from Punjab, being Sikhs rn relt- 
gion mould not be a hard element for the Cana- 
dian, ti aesimilate aa they do not have a caalo- 
feelingeush as is fourgl among the Hindus. 
These people are again daring figbteie and form 
one of the beat fighting races of the hind. The 
reason, mhy these people happen to migrate to the 
United Slates is not that their province is noaiest 
to the United Slates but a, a litgo number of 
these people are engaged in the Biitish Military 
and Police sEilrs of the Straits Selllemenla and 
mleraled Malay States and Hongkong and other 
British pewcesionsinChina, they have moietnom- 
ledge of Ameriaa than any other people lu India, 
Ihongh ft mirst he admitted that their knomledge 
of America is generally very limited aa they in- 
sider it a newly draiovered Island 1 What 
DltiUrdo the United Stales and Canada mould 
adopt In the future regarding this ioiiuigration re- 
mains to be seen. Canada Is taking a derided 
step. It is understood that about five thousand 
Hindus have started for Canada. Aa tha eii- 
lorvement ef the immigration restriction, against 
them are found very eapensire a fresh means is 
going to bo adopted by the Canadian Government, 
mhich i, hailed on all sides milh enthusiasm. 

It is that the fresh arrivals shall be deported 
from British Colombia to Panama and Biitish 
Honduras mhcre they would ho acceptable and it 
L, believed that the Dominion Government and 
' that of British Columbia will beak the charges 
joiotjy. 

Apparently the consent of the Ilnidus to this 
amingeinent is reganJetl asimcaterial. 

From the Imperial standpoint, if the Briliah 
Oovertiment prevents the Sikh people from mi- 
grating to Canada it would create discontent lo 


the Army and is very likely to create some great 
danger to the permanence of British Government 
in India. 

SUMMARY. 

EMIOEA^TS FROM INDIA. 


Coantrv of Migration. Number of Indiana Date 

in the country, of tho figures. 


1. Andaman Islands 

2. Aastraiia 

3. DaiuchisUn 

4. Burma 

6. Durban 

C. Ftp Islands 

7, German East Africa 
& GuUna (British) 

0. Guiana (Dutch) 

10. Ilongboog 

11. Malay SUtes (Federated) 
12- Mauritius 

ia Natal 

14. North America 

15. Petermaritiburg 
IG. Somaliland 

17. Straits Selttements 
IR ^ansraa) 

19. Trinidad 

2a Ugaoda Slate Railway 
21. Zanzibar 


16,050 
939 
26,180 
420,774 
15.8.57 
17,ia> 
10,000 
278,328 
17,954 
3,907 
68.211 
206,131 
100,018 
3,000 
5,289 
400 
39, MO 
9.979 
MAST 
2,100 
10,000 


Total 13,27.000 


I. Peoal Colony. 

7. Joeludea Arabs. 

12. Does not include Indian Mahomodana. 
14. Estimated. 

3 and 16. Military Colonies. 


1901 . 

ICOl 

1901 

loot 

1901 ' 

1905-06 , 

IWl 

1901 


1907 


1904 

1905 
1905 
1905 


The total number of Indian people outside of 
Induv is over 1,327,000. But this is the least esti- 
mation. There .are many other parts of South 
Africa having a largo number of Indians but they 
are not included. So also the large nnmber of 
Indian people residing in England is not included. 

This Table shovvs that Burma is tho country 
where tho number of Indians is largest. British 
Guiana conies second and Mavnitius follows closely 
after. Then come Natal aud Trinidad. 


The reason why Burma should stand first is 
very natural enough. It is a country adjacent to 
India, and since its conquest by the British defi- 
nite attempts were made by the British Govern- 
ment to populate tho country. 

Mauritius, Guiana, Natal, and Trinidad are 
populated by coolies or the Contract laborers. 
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The British onpiUlists wanted to cultiv.ate the 
soil and laboreis were wanted. The natives of the 
soil did nob take kindly to the labor, a h.\rd-wor- 
king race was wanted and it was brought. 

Some general piinciplcs governing this eioigra. 
tion from India can be laid down. Emigration has 
followed the British Flag. In Oriental courtries 
how the emigrations of the Hindus in Buimo, 
in the Straits Settlements, and in other British 
possessions is increasing, has already been shown. 
The greatest current of the cmigr-ation is tow.ard 
the East though there is a small emigi-alion to 
Baluchistan where the Btitish fl.ag has been 
planted. In Oriental countries probably there h 
no objection to the Indian immigiont. The In- 
dian cariies Indian products into the market and 
thus his iramigration can hardly be objected to. 
The Hindu is also welcome on the plantations in 
the tropics where labor is wanted. Europe-ans form 
a small p.irt of the population and the natives of 
the land ate races who do not take ■very kindly to 
labor. 

The objection to his immigration is strongest 
where the Euz-opean element is dominant and the 
Hindu is making his way. 

SiT-ASftT (BEING AND HOT-BEING). 

jjy 

V. J. KIRTIKAU. 

Ut appears th.'it in the most ancient times, 
these words, and meant wsctly Ibe 
' opposite of their modern aigniCcations. 
Whether the word eat had anything to do with 
the Eternal Reality would depend upon whether 
there was at all then a belief in eueli Reality, 

European Orientalists asy that Polytheism 
was the primitive form of belief in Vedic timea 
and that abstract conceptions o! Ibe Deity were 
only the work of a later period, when specu- 
lation had made considex-able advances. (5 Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts 251.) 


But thoiQ are, even accoiding to these thinkers, 
passages in the eailicr Boolcs ^f the Rig Veda, 
wliich suggest an adv.ancG towards the Idea of 
B Sovereign Deity. Rig Veda, I, 89, 10, for in- 
stance, Is thoroughly pantheistic, ns it asserts all 
tilings to be the manifestations of one AU-per- 
I'oding Principle, which, in this hymn, is desig- 
nated Aditt, In Rig Veda, III. 55.1, again, 
it is said, according to Professor Max Muller’s 
trnnslation, tint the great divinity of the gods Is 
0110 So, too, Rig Veda, 1. 

1C4, according to SdyAnachirya, convoys the 
principal doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy 
the unity or universality of the Spirit, now 
c.alled Brahma, It asks alia who is that 
One alone, who has upheld these six spheres in 
tho form of the l7nboin?(fi), whence /« the 
Divine Mind in its supremacy engendered ? (IP)* 
It refers to the now well-known illHstmtion of 
two binls associate! together and perchingco • 
fig tree, 'rtbero one of them ia eating the sweet 
fig, while the other la simply a looker on (20). 
It also refej-s to the well-known formnlst 
. ( 46 ). 

Blit by far the best evidence of Monistic con- 
ception In tho Vedic times is afforded bytbe two 
hymns of the Rig Veda, known as tho 
and the; 77 ^ 7 ^^ in the tenth 
R. V. X. 90. and^R. V. X. 129. These 
may have been compvratively later in date 
than the other hymns; na European Orient*l'«te 
euppoNe, but they are adtnittedly e.arlier than the 
Atharra Veda and, therefore, decidedly of 
antiquity. 

They unmiaukably point toajoelief in One 
Supreme Being • — a belief which seem* to 
have been as priireval a conception in Thcah''^ 
end Coetpology as absolute or despotic mone^^hy • 
was tho primitive conception in archaic aodety. 


* S«>aI«oUigVeda,I\M(k‘>. Rig Veda, X.«. 
X^SS, irilh Prof. Roth's cicel/cnt retnari* «o 
Aannan^^ftt 4 Sluir’* flanilirit T«t». p. A ' ' 
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Tl,efir^t l.yn'HS tl'0 ' Kno'wledge i. veile.l by N..cEen.o, ni>d thereby 

emplHsEses tlie idea of Sacrifice, winch is the ‘men are deluded, STT^ gSUffST^^l: 

basic principle cf AUrnism nnd which has ren- It » this tooUa which, according to Mr. 
dered the Ethics of the Ved.anta nnivers-ally Gough, contrins the geim of the doctrine of 

nroeplable.- It explains the entire creation as Map, BTTir doctrine which plays ftti im- 

an act of Supreme self-sacrifice— the sscrifico cl • portant prt in tho philosophy of the Advaitn. 

the Supremo Being. /’«r«sA«, that Ue might The One. the sole Reality, which has always 

‘ call into existence and contemplate aijd com- lain hidden in an inexplicable principle of Un- 

ranne with those dependent images of Himself ’ reality, permeates and vitalises nil things through 

which form the ohjeeb of IHs thought and love. the agency of that Unreality. This is Co3mic.»1 

ThisHedidbysacinficingafourlh part of Him- Hlusion-Mijior Avidyn. The doctrine of MAya 

-- ' me Mcrifice myself (said He) in is not a liter “giaffc upon the old VedanU 


living things andnlUiving things in myself 'and 
He then acquired greatne-ss, solf-efTulgence and 
lordship. He thus limited Himself by this 
pxrtial sacrifice, that His life might produce and 
eusUiu a multiplicity of sepamta lives. (See my 

Article on the Ethics of the Vedanta, hxiian 
RtvitK for 1906, pp. 94-95.) 

The other hj mu, «n«od«i/u mU(i, cleaily ns* 

’ serU that, while it is impossible to say whether 
this Universe was ov was not in the beginning, 
there is no doubt that there was and nlwajthas 
been the One Supreme Being Mn whom “ we 
all live and move and have our bein^. 

The Only One breathed c.dmly by Itself, other 
than It nothing since has been. That One 
desired to become many' and It became manyby 
lops*. It thought and willed and erwted all 
this (Universe), Warn. Prior (o what w culled 
the creation, all was' in an undlfferentiatc-l 
condition ; ' there was not death nor immortality, 
there was no distinctioh l-etween day and night. 

The One willed and became many, »t is true ; 

‘ - but how It did so is a mptery to Man, who has 
not yet atj-ained the highest stage of Self-rcali- 
BAlion. From the standpoint of^the Universe, 
M the Tlrxhad dr««pt tells u., “ The Immortal 
is veiled by the (empirical) i-eality,” 8^*1 

' PnriT 4* 6* fiito puts it, 

' e rajxM in such p&nsiges mean* Knowledge, Sbsaker, 

Tsit Vp. 11. 6. 


philosophy ” ns supposed by Colebi-ooke, and 
Max Muller. (Duessen, Gough.) 

It Is interesting to note in this connection a 
pissage in Rig Veds, VI. 47.18, in winch it is 
intim.ated that Indra H the only real object of 
adoration, to whomsoever any hymn may l>e 
nominally addiesscd, whether to Agtii, Vishnu, 
or Rudra, for it is Indrs, who by the power of 
his Maya assumes various forms and proceeds to 
his worehippei-9 in multiform manifestations ; 
the horses yoked to his c-u-are a thousand. 

^ 'I'i? 

11 '1 

CoRiii'g now to the words tat and asnl, os they 
were usckI in the most ancient times, it is quite 
clear that the One Supreme Prinoiple or Being 
WHS not c.alled sat. It was perhaps deemed to 
bo beyond both of them or, what is more proba- 
ble, it came in the category of asat, as meaning 
*n incomprehensible and invisible Being from 
which tiiB Universe arose. Chand. Up. VI. 2.1. 

passage from the Shatapatha ^rahmain is 
probably the oldest comment-ary on the Nasndeeya 
Sonktn, according to Dr. Muir. It says ; 

In the beginning, this Universe was not either, 
as it were, nor.-existent, nor, as it were, cxis- 
- tent. In the beginning this Universe was, as it 
were, and was not, os it were. Then it ws 
4t 
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only that mind Tf? ^ Tins Mind 

bein" developed wished to beeomo maniftsted, 
more revealed, more embodied. It Bought after 
itself, ; -it practised tapas, 

ffvl^IScIctpp [and the Universe was appa- 

rently the product of this Mind.] 

From this rather agnostic attitude which said 
that there was neither entity nor non-entitj in, the 
beginning, we come to a phase of thought some- 
what akin to what is known in modern times 
os Healism. 

Man in his primitive stage of culbtiro endea- 
voured to solve tlie problem of the Universo by 
the knowledge which he Imd acrjniieil by means 
of sense-experience ; and ho would naturally 
call real that of which lie could have sense- 
perception and - he would call all else(«»< of 
svhich he could have no such perception. 

But he, surely, would not mean an absolute 
void by the word aial, Ifis innate sense of the 
principle of causality would naturally suggest 
to him the idea of an invisible cause to every 
thing ho fuaw coming Into being. 

At such an early stage of Indian thought, 
the word sat would naturally denote what wo 
are no^v accustomed to call empirical rrjilit)', 
and the source from which thi« sat arose .would 
bo called asai. 

Accordingly, we find fass.agea to the eflVclthol 
in the beginning was <Maf and from asnt nro«o 
sat. - Thus, in Rig Ved.a, X. 72, ** In tho ear- 
liest ages of the gods, «at sprang from asal” 

In Tilt, £r. II. 2. 0, it is said th»t” this 
Universe was not originally any thing, 'flicre was 
neither heaven nor earth nor atmiwpliere. Tls-'t 
being non-existent resolved, ‘Let me beeoraeV' 

^ iftiu, *1 


Similarly, in Tail. -Up. II. 

I ffilT ^ e?:3n?Fr l A-c. See, too Clmnd. 
Up. III. 19.1. 

This empiric'll reality was sometimes called 
sati/am (truth), in which case, tlie Eternal and 
Alwoluto Reality — whether known as Apa, or 
Fnina, or Vishra Karman, or . Pritj-tpati or 
lliranyngarbha, or Atman or Brahma was called 
the truth of truths, (See , Biihnd. 

Up. II. 1-20.) 

WJiat is named asuMn the. nbovo* pasKige* is 
not, strictly speaking a non-existent entity cr 
an alisolute void, but it is, ns if'it wore osst** 
usaefiVa. 

Not-Beirg is Being itself prior to its mani- 
fostatioh ; when It is diflVrentinted by Name 
and Form (nAmarupa) it is called sat. Bmhma I* 
thus avil in a secondary sense (Shankarn Vcd. 
Sotr., 1. 4-15; I. Thib., 207.). Ik is the in- 
visible cause or source of the manifested 'Uni- 
verse which technically is named Thi«, Warn. 

This I'rfanr is none other than Bring Itsrif 
diObrentiatod by Nome end Form. (Shankam, 
Cliand. VI. 2. 2 ) The wliole of this Universe is, 
therefore, in reality Bnalima it.self. rriNt S5T 
(Cliand. III. U-1.) , 

And there being an essential identity of Caose 
and Effect fVed. Siitr. If. M4). tli.at 5«._ 
of Brahms and the Universe which prOccwla from 
It, Thou art that Universe itself, qiftri 
(f?] (Kaush. Up. I.C.) Tpr^F sqfgi ITt ^ 
(Ch,ar.d. Up. VI. 9.4.). He attain* 
to Brahmahood who see* all this to be flfm* 
and atma alone. Qj;J {^] 

JTO (Shankar, B. GItftf A'lll- 

.lO ). 

We see here an advanced stage of Indi»n 
Ihooght. It indicates a transition from Realk*” 
to Idealism — due to a consck/iiincss of the fleeting 
and ephemeral character of the world 'and cj 
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every thing contained in it, and of its being de* 
pendent fur its existence on the Eternal and un- 
changing Reality of the Snprccpe Principle or 
Jibing, whicli pervades all that exists. AH is 
Brahma and nothing beside it or npr^rt from 
it is. 

Chandogya UpanUhad, VI. 2, seeoa to have 
been, atcording to Dr. Muir, the first develop- 
ment cf the ide.a that the Supreme Principle or 
Being is sa(, for from (tsn( nothing could arise, 
ex Mihih njhil fit. 

" In the beginning, my dear, thero was pure 
Being, One without a Second. Homo fi-»y that 
in the beginning there was Non-Being, asat, alone 
one without a second, and from Chat usat the 
sat was born. But how c.an raC bo born of aso( I 
7he truth is that *<i( alone was in tiie beginning. 

w: sa’ SrEWH wam- *»'■ 

ghanhar adds that it would be absurd to 
fODsider the nsa( to be an absoluto non-entity, 
for if it were such anon-entity, what would be 
the me.aning of tho expression that it is one 
without a second, and that from it was, bom the 
lal i 

Sec, also, tho Bhagavad-GiU which aaysthat 
that which ts not can never come into existence, 
while that which if can never cease to exist, 
ftttd fR; II If* 16 H 

The word sal now came to signify the Abso- 
lute Reality — by whatever name that Reality 
was WAS? A5»Jh>d — nw t? the Sfftwff 

and ephemeral Universe, which having no inde- 
pendent reality of its own, c.amc to be called asaf 
(unreal). Tait. Up. II. 6. 

But since there is no object in the' Uoiveiso 
in which the sal U oat present, tlje entire Uni- 
verse U hoown as constituted by the synthe^, 
combination or conjunction cf sal and' asnt. 
See also B. Gita, XIII, 26. 

Brahma itself is ~saC aial (sadarat) in this 
view of the matter. “ Both sat and «ia(exi*t 


withio Cotl,” (A. V. X. 7-10') ^ 

5 ^ 1 ? (B. G. IX, 19). See also Prashna Up' 

II. 5 ; Mundaka Up. II. 2. 1. ; Shvet. Up, V. 
1 ; Tait. Up. II. G. 

It must also be remembered tliatwhiio Brahma 
embraces within it both the sal and asal, it is 
ileyomf them likewise. "The Purusha, having 
compassed the earth on every side, stands ten 
fingures' breadth beyond 

^^ 11351 . (5URt^i) “ 0 Thou, Mahatman I Thou 
art that which is and that which is not and 
that which is beyond them."— 

D. c. -xr, 37 ; b. g, 

xm. 12. 

It is thus both Immanent and Tianscondcnt ; 
this is suggestive of the Fanentheism of ICrause 
and Baa.der. 

In other woids, while the Universe U bounded 
by that portion of Brahma, so to speak, on which 
it is manifested, Brahma itself is hounded no- 
where. It may be likened to a circle which has 
ite centre everywhere, and rircumfei'ened no- 
wltere. 

' The conclusion,' then, is that in the initial 
stiges of pLilcsopliic thought in India, sat meant 
the visible Universe ; and «j(i{ meant its invisible 
c.iu^ or souroe ; this was cvlled asal, not because 
it was non-existent, in fact, but because it was 
noA-existent, ns »< vere, nindivn. The iJam was 
«s.*.W s’jimi-J.vswiw, Ac frAAnV faiiec 

cose, the highest Reality — the tvot of all sensible 
existence, was called eutynsya s«fyrtm,_ the truth 
of truUis. 

In later st.iges, jni me.ant the Eternal and 
Absoluto Rs.atity, by winterer other name rallecJ, 
while asal mc.ant the unreal manlfe&iations of 
that Reality upon Itself — iinresl, because not 
independent of or afvirt from that Reality ; 'un- 
re.il, aUw, becau'e transient and ephemeral and 
even illusory. 
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This has been tlio meaninj' of sat and Asat 
«'vcf since ; and in Ibis sense alone Uie words 
Being and Not-Being would bn tbiir proper 
English equivalents. The first denotes the Reality 
and the other the unreal appearances on that 
Reality. Pliilosophically, Bmhma alone 

is sal and all else, viewed os difTerenti.Ucil fiom 
it and as having an independent existence is aaat 
(unreal). 


y>'6 must always remember that, 8itu.itcJ as 
we ordinaiily are, wo cannot perceive the aat 
ov the flcaf by Itself. Every objective cxictonce 
has these two elemenU invariably and insepa- 
tMy present together. There is invaiwbly this 
synthesis. The <isiJ in this prehentalion cannot 
havo any reality of its own, independent of and 
apart ftom the sat. 

It ii in this sense that this Univc.se is unreal 
(mffAi/d) and not in the sense of Its being a posj. 

live blank or void. Wo prodi&alo iti icaliiy tut 
•wodo 80 froma vyfli-n/.oritf or practical j»ointof 
view. 


Some Oeim.an OricnUlUta consider thietolKs 
a compromise eflwted between the pbilosopMc 
IdcalUm of the Vclnnta and Empii cU Realism 
of tlie popular mind, Ide-alism, tb-y wy, hy 
accommodation to tbe empirical consciousness, 
ri’ganled the Universe as real and paavjd ©ver to 
the i«ntheisUe d.wtrine of the Upa.,i>l,i<j, 
(Ducssen.) 

U i.unnn:..*..,- 1.,™ to l.nsll, 1 I„ 

question whether this " iirremmij,.acn to the 

.»ruMro„wio„..e„- 

toler. A.,l.teJ in „y A.licle on tho Cn:,. 
h....Em., in ,r„, tor ISd, j. j, ' 

tle.ir lh,t.,lh, Unirerre rrr«n iUcK 
•llrnhor..,, 

rwietenr,, „ w„ .i,r„p, „ „ 

o.Urn.ti,,whirh n.iEl, ho .„,t.h,r. 

tr.,J, ,„eh ....rntph, i„ " 

rf.«r. InlnJ.., v,rio„ rrpUntlion., 


mcro or less rnet-aphoi ical, Jmve been given tinea 
the Vcdic times. Blit I he idealistic pliilatopher 
understands that nona of those explnimtion.s can, 
in strictness, be rbi!osopbtc.ilIy ti ue. The U..iven>o 
itself being non-eternal and haring iia indepen- 
dent reality of its own, any expUnatioii about it 
must be pliilosophically untrue. All ilijit we can, 
with our limited iiitclligence, prrdics.lo of it is 
thatit is .aphenomencl ie.i 1 ity or n i-c-dity of 
appearance— an inexplicable nianifcslalion if 
Brahma on Biahma Itself, possibly fo, tl.e edifi- 
cation of Man. 


My own mbmirsion is ll.it 11,0,1^1,, fioin n 
|.h.lo»ophiol slnnJpoint, n di,r„t.!oi, nl,out II™ 
f...rr.« „nj nil l|,.t j, ,„„j, i,, 

iircr«...y .„d iitoIevant,-ll,o„g|, i„ n,, 

1 rdsi.to sonso it i, wrn'yo-.till it 

II. oMforourlimiiri .im, n„d „„i,, n,, 
’■■‘1“ ivilh «l„t f. toclmicnlly tollBl 

111.* lolhos, who 

'iTo '"ill (SlLlitor, 


lie tonnot f„r,.rt ,|,„t wo Uein will, 

.onto„,,o„r„o„ to U.hlc ovo„u,.,ll, to 

-■--.....tho h,Lr:'::r;:;T“ 

M-o osnnol .„rl, a, 

Iiolnt rxcflthtoojhrfroifa. 

W ,ho ...iHtos, .pho.., ^ 

"’"I’"”?”""- >-oin!„„„ 

-f iJr. oI iho s„i,„n., to or J;oi„„ 

,rWir,r.,i„to. initi., ...I., o4rr 

r;:" 

r‘ il'l 

IhrUrl' t' r •““.'■rnllr ro.Hr, 

U.rMr.«r l„„y ,h.t |.ri„ri. 

PK Mcep*. through • i 

ju,iiw.aGo,. 11,; 

V- j • i'f'ti.l/t. He cannot 

■“ Wn-ll .nd „,h„, .„a 
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rrncli.e Altrai».,i on tlio piincil'l. of ex- 

cept OK ono niovins in tbo -o.M of 80 ».o-osp 0 "' 

.nce.nJtornnog.. meobotof n big organ.™, 

ni.ic. ia ..o«»».Tton l-iabt comprohsr.sion 
a„a oxorciao of nil Ibcso ilnlif., xilliont nl.icl. 

„i ,n c..n neve, bo Cl tor .-oalising bia own ap.u- 
tu.,1 iJonlity will, tbo Eternal KoalilJ. P.mU.eian. 
or r,.ll.er Ponanlboism, UbaW, Elbica-«H thcae 
preanppoae tbo pbenoii.enal reality of tbo Uni- 
verae and of all Ibo inditioual eaialoncoa tbete.n. 

It U by a pvepaiation of ll.o kind above indl- 
oated U.al one ia enabled to unde.atand oor- 
' ncllv tbo dialiiiclion bolneon Subject and Ob- 
ject and to nllaeb to ead. ila p.op.r function 

■ and Inipoi lance. It preveta tbo confosion tlmt 
gene.ally a.ieea fiom predicting wliat la pbeno- 
menal or objective of nbat ia ical and aobjectivo 
and by prcdicnling wbat ia lotl and lobjecUve 
of nbat ia pbenonianal and objective. And Prof. 
Mnx Muller ftdOs: — 

["a’l^d^rrtStV.t'.l.r.l.al.o. of pkcao”'”'; 

btllCTOP, 201.) • I » ‘n 

TbeliiOiaii Ved.«uU wns, ll>eiefoie, nglitJ 
not severing llte pl-enomenal reality of the Unt- 
>cr« from the AWute Reality, Dralima, end 
isn-jiing ite prxctical imiwitance. If R l»d thus 
sc^ered and altogelher ignoml it. it ivould have 
meint, says the auHnr .f the IVdanf. Par^- 

that the Univei^ somewhere and 

not in Bn«hmn. nn.l Brahma would thus have 1« 
iU Imminence and I.ifimlude. (7 P-vodm 386.) 
The correct petition, even according to the slr.ct- 

■ cat ndvaHin.w il.-it the Ui.iveree has uo reality 
independent of and apart fron\ Brahma. 

lt»hi.<isa conipromUo holwcen pWlosophrc 

Idealism and cmpi.ic.il Re.ili.m, it. emely, w not a 
compromise which a philosopher should cjndemo. 


If this is a fault, Iho Eleatic philosophers of 
Greece were/ likewise, guilty of it. Xenophanes. 
Parmendies, Zeno— all held views almost like 
thoseof the Vedanlins. They did not s-.y that 
there is no sensible woild, but maintained that 
there is but One Being, though to the uncultur- 
ed that One appears ns a plurality— the change- 
less appearing os teconu'n'; and changeable. They, 
toe, like Ihe Vedanlins, held that All is One and 
nothing independent of it exists. 

If Indian philosophers have erred at all, in Una 
respect, they have erred in good company. 

ILbe 36ov!COtt nDovemeiit. 

BV 

NAftESn CHANDRA BEN OUPTA, M.A., B.L. 


0 public movement in recent times has 
been so Ihoionghly misunderstood as the 
boycott movement in Bengiil. The name 
ilself has beer, a prcliBc source of misunderstand- 
ing and friends and foes of the movement 
have alike assiduously assisted in leading it on 
to endless riiilationby foisting their own pecu- 
liar notions upon the ide.a of the movement. 
1 shall be able to convince my renders, I feel 
coiiBdent, that boycott is not only not a mis- 
chievous political movement, no, not quite half so 
terrible as the Government officials and non official 
Clitics would make it out to be, but tli.it it is 
A movemeat •based on sound economics and 
indicaUB a very correct altitude in politics in the 
|.eculi.ar political atmosphere of the present day. 

I have said before that boycott has been very 
much roUiinderslood. The word itself recalls 
Iiiah Asseciulions and would seem .to favour 
til* notion of a personal bnyeolt. On the other 
liaml it Ins BClually been interpreted by enthu- 
waeU as an Indian Sinn Fein movement. And 
as eiilhusiasm is not apt to be for ever bottled 
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up in n passive movement it has led some to 
the idea of an active hostility to British Rule 
os the logical consequence of the bojeott move- 
ment. These theoretical speculations seem to 
have attained some sort of a sanction from some 
of the ardent Bengal publicists, who professed 
great keenness on the matter of boycott, being 
locked up in the dock to take their trial on a 
charge of being associated in a treasonable 
intrigue. 

• All these excrescences have helped to give 
the boycott oioveinent a sinister meaning which 
in itself and ns profeacd and practised l>y the 
majority of Bengalees it certahily docs not de- 
serve.-' To see this one has to look hock n little 
to tho origin of the notion of bojeott and its 
later history. The theory of dissociation from 
the Government on tho linos of tlio Iil«h Sinn 
Foin is not a very now movement. Ever since 
‘ llie time the Congress was lioM in 1901, a small 
faction of thought had made its appcaronce in 
llong’al which professed indiflcrcnce to the methods 
lolrdwed by the Congress. What was the use 
in praying, they said, ' when tho Oovemroent 
simply looked upon our representations with 
contempt ? Even before that there wns a school 
of thought which openly professed contempt for 
pQlitic.il ngltaVion and set up on industrial and 
commercial career for the people as an object de- 
serving of roal attention and interest. These 
now dissenters in the Congres.s took up their 
cry and s-ud that political agitition was futile. 
Tlio people had rather mind the industries of 
. the' country. • This theme was enlarged upon 
and slowly " came to bo prcwched tl«t it 

would bo veiy much bettor if wc left crj ing in 

IhB wilderness al6ne and devotwl our aUcntionS 
to only those things which were entirely in our 
l«wer. At the time when the r..rlii{on project 
was first mooted, tl.is school was alrea-ly in vogue 
ahd'it had succeeded in capturing the fancioi of 
a go^ many ywng men in schools and cHege^. 


. About the time ' when the Partition project 
was first announced, this class had .nlrcady found 
& respectable following so fav as the theory was 
concerned. Tho movement was represented by 
a poweiful vernacular organ in the Iia7i<jad(trenn, 
and partly in the Shnrali and its consistent 
exposition in tho Aew India was read with admi- 
ration by young men gcnenilly. B.ibu Rabindra- 
ri.ith Trtgore and B.ibu Bepin Clnndm Pal, Edi- 
tors of the Jian^adarsan and the AVtc Indnt 
respectively were widely known ns tho high 
priests of this new bold heresy. From tho outset 
Congress leaders in Bengal stoutjy set thiir face 
against these tenets but among younger people 
the faith w.is daily gaining giound that patilic.al 
Agitation was fruitleas and org.-ini$cd development 
of the country’s powers by means entirely within 
cur power, leaving tho Governtncnl severely 
atene, was tlio only thing that ought tocomumnd 
any respect. 

The now sjdiit was very largely in the nir and 
all the younger public ir.cn were moio orleiJ 
pertneated nith it. A notublo turn was given 
to the history of the movement by Mr, A.Chau^ 
dhuti in Ills Presidential Address r.t the Pm- 
vinciil Conferenen held at liurdwar in 1901, 
when lie emphatic.illy docl.ired tlut n subject 
nition had no'[>o1itics and 'that no good CouM 
bo had out of tho “ mendiwint policy " enittidi'ed 
in political agitation, The P.irtiticn was then 
hanging in tho nir and boycott never di'Minit of. 

A hot controversy ensued in which the old party 
cf constitutional Agitators xvrrc cvhlently Icirg” 
ground. A further sLige in the history was 
marked by the next Svs-ion of the IVouncisJ 
Conference in which the old and new ideas repre- 
sented by the older and younger men came inW 
araiheraliArp conRi't. Alieady it wui abun- 
dantly clear that a new jKjlicy in politics, the 
polii^cf Met alone’ was fast gaiuiiig proim'l. 

Thus alnady before the Partition of Iteng*! 
was effected, the party cf Sitm Fein lad gained 
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wftS looked uponn^i merely nn Attempt to ttiforeo 




n fftiOy strong footing in Bcng-il. Bnt it must 

never be forgotten tint Iho B.ng.l ronvemeut 

was not jet n moverr.eiv*. for pas-sive rcbi^tonce. 
Iheplen that was put fojlli was less the neg*- 
tiveoneof* let alone ’ than tint of ft onstruc 
tive national work. The Government was to bo 
left to do wh»t it cbose bfH-niKO no go«‘d was to 
be had by ngiUtion. Meanwl do tbs national 

movement was to he turned to moie fruitful 

channels by taking up suth woikos lay entirely 
within the power of the people to aiTompliah. 

The boycott was not the result of this move- 
ment but grew up quite ap-ut fi-om »t It 
not the woik of the new party but of tlioold 
party of Agitators and it was not only notsup- 
porto-1 by the now party but 1-e.illy opposed by 
them. When the i>nrtiUon was first Announced 
iniU final shape tlmBengdi people as ft whole 
were di-poseil to be utterly de«r«f‘^'ert. Deepst 
grief ftnJ wild movements of impotent mge wcie 
very much iu evidence. At this tiim* B.bu 
Krislmft Kumar Mitm, the ganiteman whose 
- deportation has roused the g«ale*t indignation 
in the province, fiot pi-opo»ed a boycott of Biitish 
goods as a sure incaiis of rou«ing tho altentiou 
of the people of Engh.nd to our grievances and 
sccirirgtlio strong supi>oi I of Ijii.r.ishtio m tho 
fight against the raitition of BfUg-d. W’c meant 
to rouse them up, iv was asserte.1 times without 
number, by touching their pockets. 

Soon after this the movement was forwnlly 
nccoptwl by the people of Bengal nl a public 
meeting in Calcutta on the inemoriWe 7ih of 
Augusi, 1905. As scon as it was put for«ra»d. 
however, it w.is oppose.! by the most foiward 
exponents of the new Party cf ‘ lot nlone ’. 
r>..bu‘Bepi;.Cl.and«M P.d publiily denounced the 
ideaot lioycott and ll.bu Uibiudrsnath Tagore 
ridicuUd the ide-i as meivly a new phase of 
the policy 'of bogging. Th.-y would h»so 
none of it. They wouM have tie S».»di« 
but no Boycott. /Iho Boycott mpvemeut 


Crst nrlWe «f whose fiiilh was to hftvo iiotliing 
to do with Gnveinment, wers not therefore likely- 
to bi in love with it. The Boycott, h'-wever, had 
come to Stny end the people cngrily accpplod it. 
The Nnw Putty therefore presently veered round 
end proclsiinetl themselves ns indent supporters 
of the Boycott, but on an entirely new pi inti-' 
pie. The Biycott pioposed titid supported by 
Bftbus Krishnu Kumar Mitm sud Sin-endmnath 
Dannoiji w.‘S ft temporary political me.asiiro. 
brought forward h> enfoice paitieul.ir .politfcal. 
demands. The Boycott supported by Bahus-! 
BepiuClmiidnir.ll and Ribindrannlh Tngqrfe 
was A permanent ntlitudo of .Bengal to the; 
Government end the Biitish .rpeople and sniv 
only ft |>ait of Ml ftll-embmcing scheme of having 
nothing to do with the foreigners, s U una 
simply assimil lied t.) the theory of passive resia* ' 
tftoce and Sinn Fein, which, ns ne Imre' wen, 
Kid an eld»r pedigiee. 

In the period that ensued there was icerhunly} 
ft grent d«>d of confusicn between, tlie tw'Oiideas. 
ftiid the confusion wis not lesscne.! by the asso** 
ci.iUono! the S.v.tdftdu ns nn economic mova*. 
ment with ih.^ pnliticnl boycott of British 'goods,. 
To the EilremKt Swndesi niid Boycott were 
nec<i«miily mix* d up, because the Boycott which 
they preached and which was merely the princi- 
ple Ut-jl«ne-foi«i"ners was in priictice no- 
thing iimio thill the S\v.>dasi. Tlie publit men 
who hive liUf on ome to be clissed as Mode-, 
mb-s did not i-cgiiil the Boycott as i.Ientical with 
Swadisi hot wire glid of theoppoitunity ftiTur.!- 
e<l hy ihe m-ivenifiit for Boycott to n&ri^t sound 
econuiiiic SiMidolihm. Biitish go.Kls were to be 
esclicweil by all means ; but how were they to 
be r«*plice<1 ill our duly use ? The thought natiir-i 
s!K- occiirwl to them that the lo-'S to Biilidi' 
trude should not be the ' gain of nny otliei* 
foreign nation fayt must, if possible, go wliolly* 
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to Indiiv lici'seU, Thvt was liow tliey Supported 
the Swedes! ipoveinent ns a complement to the 
boycott. It was also in this spirit that the Boy- 
cott nnd Swadesi were nccopted by tlie majority 
df tlie people. There was a large nml growing 
section who were for taki»ig up the Boycott at 
the Sw'nilesi ns an element in an ali-embincing 
Boycott, not of British goods or the Britisher, 
but of the whole world. 

Tlie course of development tmeed above may 
assist us in arriving at a comet estimate of the 
real Boycott ns pnetise*! in Bengal. Tlio nnthor- 
ised Boycott movement Supimried by Mr. 
Surcndranafch B.iHsrji nnd others wna merely « 
Boycott of British ffoadi for n deCoito political 
purpose. The Swa.desf »vna its cotuplemenl sug- 
gested by fccpnomio exigencies. Tlio lh»ycoU 
which was preached by Mr. Depin Chandra Pal 
WAS ft policy of isolation fiom ti-o rest of the 
‘ world and self-development in a e-u-t of yitasi- 
independeneo by ffTorts of oiir.elve.'* alone. 

‘ Ui^TOtt as extending to giving tip of honorary 
posts held by Indian g^utUmen was skrtrhM 
out' and a social Boycott of indivldti.U ptirebas- 
inp British goods was loudly pi-6ach««l. Hut in 
practice these steps were never t-ikKn. ft was 
only after* the' eVasperatibri causal by the vi.Irnt 
breakiftgiiporthb'lJuiMJ Cjufeivur-t tint sonic 
of biir more ju-omiiient men give up soma honor- 
ary ollii'cs. lint it was on ncoi.uiit of the humi- 

Hatiou iiinicttal on iliem at Birisal sndnoton 
nccouMt of l!ie r.utilion of U-ngil. S-Wul Boj- 
cott was nctunlly cnfjiwl iiirndy very very few 
c-isea in tlio two llm weapon ose.1 in 

ehfori-b.g boycott has always prc-cmir.enUy been 
tbc metbod of parsua«i -n. Every lldrg ha. been 
curricl cn by wl.ally iH-ae-fol mclWs. And it 
has been a matter of real surpiiv. to all who 
could take a dNliassionste view of the sitostion 
that a widespread moveia-ntlike tl-K wl.«b M 

rou.«a! the deeprst feelings in people h.i* cac«..J 
po little disturbance of pear®. 


1 can alrnost seo the jeer that riawi upon tbs 
lips of some of my re.adera as they read {hi.s and 
a pointed reference to some of the Swudesi cases 
that they would like to make. I am svrnro 
tliat there hare been plenty of praaeculions for 
using violence in pualiing tho Boycott.. I do not 
doubt iliat in some casts then has been vialeriM 
u.aed hy entlmsissts whose arms wer® stronger 
than their good sense. But how many are the 
cases in which violenre was shown’ to have lieen 
used 1 In mo.at of the Swadesi cases the police 
had by their bungling interfcrcncf, when nothing 
Wrong ivfls abou^ built up eases which would not 
bear a scrutiny; in others the polico bare wan- 
tonly provoked viulctice and in only a very few 
cases has actual violence been used witliout provocs- 
tion. If the Swadesi c-tses are preperly slfte<f it 
will be found llmt in not more thnn twft doren 
at the utmost hn* actuil violence or throat been ' 
m.ade out. 1 M*ill however grant that they were ' 
Cf»y or even a h»nd/'p«l. Noiv I shall ask, Is tint 
much ? Having ipgard to tho ftrong fnllnp'i 
which have l>een roustal In our young men and 
giving due weight to tho vast spi-rad of the 
movement what isaurprisiug is not that (hrse 
rstfieaof excen? ehoiild have ocetirr’p'l hut tluit 
tbero shmild have been so few of them. 
And this, when the police were, if any 
thing, over-jcaloue, in scentlrg violenre in 
Ikijcott. 

It wilflw granted then that for the moat 
part the rwurcfnent has >.>een pwrrfully tarried 
on. Eieu in the very few c«m» where a aaclal 
Boycott baa l/een enfoiceJ it I'SS not Mter.dvl be- 
aond the • cutting ’ of the boyrotted man In 
cenvneation, witi.IioIJirg iniitation* to Idm 
and abatainiog from receiving his irritation*- 
Tima a moral infiuence bs* been bnmght to 
lieer on them whHi ns often e« r.ot has hai tha 
derimi eCVct cn ties rvsn. Now all Ihi* is 
violent or nrTolntJcnajy. And the Baycett 
l!riti*h gnod# is Bot cntatnly * whisi' 
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can bfi looked upon as a heiaous ofience by any 
cmlised moral or legal code. 

■ Bat it has been suggested that the attitude of 
miod implied in the Boycott is absolutely sub- 
' versire of order and tiuit the movement ought 
therefore to be discouraged. In this connection 
it ought to be remembered that it is only goods 
. of British manufacture that have been boycotted 
and not Britishers. As a matter of fact, in the 
. matter of woollens at least, the goods that have 
supplanted those of European manufacture have 
been mainly those manufactured in India by 
BHMfh capitaliata. Again m spite of the many 
harrowing pictures drawn by thn Englithman 
of the hapless lot of Englishmen in India, there 
hare not been any caaea of Englishmen being 
annoyed, far less insulted. In the few cases in 
which anything has been suffered by English* 
men, the gentlemen who suffered bad become perso- 
nally obooxiout to their persecutors for some real 
or fanciful reasons. These ineidente were not 
ports of any organised morement nor were they 
prompted by any general feeling of antipathy 
to the Englishman. So that antipathy to a 
Britisher or even to British Bole has never been 
a part of nor a growth out of the Boycott. 

^Vith reference to the Government the atti- 
tude generated in our people by the Boycott 
haa not been one of active or passive boetilHj 
but one of aloofness. The avenge youog Ben- 
gali feels like any other Indian that Bntish Rule 
ia a necesga:^- factor in the constitution of 
Indian society for a long time to come. 
Except a very few men Bengalees are not inclined 
to quarrel with this settled fact. It is true 
that the more enthusiastic of us are apt to look 
upon it as a necessary evil rather than as a 
necessary factor in the development of the nation. 
That makes a great difference in the feelingtbat 
is roused towards it but it makes none in their 
attitude to regard it as anything but a necessary 
fact which must be taken tor granted, 

15 ' 


Granting thus the recognised supremacy of 
tits British Buie the Bengalee would not surren- 
der himself as an yielding tool in the hands of 
the Ruling Power. Ho would build up and orga- 
nise a power of th<? people distinct from the 
BOvereign power represented by British Rule 
This power would bo certainly distinct from that 
of thepoliticallysoverelgn power but notneccssarily 
opposed to it. In so' far as the Government 
works in the interests of the people this power 
would assist the endeavours of the Government 
to bring its work to a satisfactory issue. In so 
far as the Government goes against the people’s 
intemta, it will have to meet with stubborn re- 
sistance from the people. That is the correct 
explanation of the attitude of Bengal in poli- 
tics. She would strictly abide by law .and 
constitution, and would render ample assistance 
to the Government in working out the welfare 
ofthe country, but would cot pass a decree of - 
ateolute self-abnegation, to be moved at the 
beck and call of the powers-that-be and like the 
populace in ancient Athens furnish the sole 
justiScstion for their existence by crying ' aye * 

‘ aye ’ and ' no ’ * no ’ with the Rulers. This is 
undoubtedly the prevailing attitude of our pub- 
lic men, though I do nob shut my eyes to the 
microscopic sectioa who would set l.vw and coosti- 
tution at defiance and prepare for a trial of 
strength with the British Government at no dis- 
tant date. 


this sentiment in the people and in its great 
wtenribility it has greatly helped to propagate 
this altitude of mind amongst the people. It is 
therefore more as a means of educating the public 
mind in the matter of politics than for the direct 
purpose that it is most useful. It i, foj. tj,-, 
great revolution in the po!it;«l 

Bengal that the movement has wn,ught thatiha 
.bnorioo, 00, p,rtchi,l 
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or wisdom of a movement which sought foi' abso- 
lute isoUtion of India, or even perhaps of Ben- 
ipj, from the rest of the world, it certainly can- 
not be called a movement which was in any 
sense of the term unlawful or otie which anybody 
.who believed in it n-es not Justified in piessing 
upon the Congress for Hcccptance. Lastly Or. 
Ghose has grievously erred in the in'UDuation, 
however vague, that the boycott moveroent was 
the root cause of theaasrchist caoiement. But 
wrong as Dr, Qhose has been, I rather think that 
this belief lay at the bottom of the nervousness 
displayed by our friends in the other provinces 
io the matter of Boycott. Another csoss w per- 
haps to be found in the belief expressed by Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri that the boycott movement has 
been the source of bitter racial animosity and 
anti-British feeling which has led on totheex- 
cpsacs of the Teiroriste. 1 shall see how far 
this charge is justified. 

1 have already pointed out that the boycott 
movement did not imply a hatred or antipathy 
to the Brltisliw and as a oaiter of fsct the Bri- 
tish capitalist in India has been very largely 
asdsted by the movement in his trade. It implied 
however a feeling of self-assertion and was ac- 
companied by a sense cf dignity in the people. 
Those who were apt to look upon Englishmen 
with dread and abject subjection felt themselves 
to be entitled to the dignity' of men, believed that 
they had a right to be treated by Englishioeo 
with the same respect ns they on tbmr part 
showed to Englishmen. A corresponding change 
had not however come over Englishmen, Sothat, 
while the new movement has promote<I a more 
respectable attitude in our people, tho English- 
man's treatment of these men as their natural 
inferiors has rot clnoged. It is a lie to say tliat 
Bengalees bavo of lato been rude to Englishmen, 
All thal'they have done ts to loot upon an Eng- 
lishman just as they would npon another gentle- 
man, 'What the Engltshman, however low, has been 


accustomed to receive from all classes of men has 
\yeen respectful conduct. Beoce the complaint has 
been frequently raised that the conduct of Ben- 
galees of to-day is not ‘respectful yes, tJie wotxl 
itself has besn used. This is quite true, but not 
what has always followed this stetement, ri?., that 
it lias always been rude. 

The awakened self-respect of our people resent- 
ed a great deal more than before the hauteur 
and rudeness which are all but permanent fea- 
tures in the attitude of Europeans to Indians, 
remarkably in the luofussil. And the insoieneo 
of Europeans in the mofussil also seems to have 
slightly increased with the new movement. It 
IS this iosolence and ha^Uew that has really 
given birth te the racial antipathy of which so 
much (uipital is made. The boycott movement 
has not been the source cf it except indirectly 
in promoting the self-respect of otir people. The 
people would not now take from the Englishman 
as much as they would before nod heuce the anti- 
pathy of the Englishman. The Englishman, on the 
contrary, would not get rid of the superior air 
born of a consciousness of being a born ruler of 
men, which causes irritation. The, result is ra- 
cial antipathy. It would always exist so long 
as a self-rKspecting people ' is confronted , with 
humilhtiug treatment by the ruling race and 
when such treatment is beyond remedy even when 
it is carried to criminal offences. If the Boycott 
is to blame for it, so is the battle of PUssoy, eo 
is Macaulay and so is the whole course of British 
rale and English education. 

The unkindest thing to say about Boycott is 
that tetroriam has been developed out ofit,’aBd 
the most unfortunate circumstance h that a Ben- 
.tooH ay il. It I, „ 
cHevDoa. An, 008 who tu clwel, tlnjirf 

Morso ot in Eoog,! aorioj tl, p,, ,4^ 

0, tonr ..ill M,ja, B,t 

Iho onatcbisl or trnorist novonont » Ih, oot- 
»««=, not or toycolt, bntot > proppod. om- 
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•that evolution. Btjigo by stage, was a great 
desiden^am. HinbUe dieiu eueb a connected his- 
tory has now been exceedingly well written, not by 
an Englishman, but by an accomplished Greek 
economist in the person of Dr. Andreadea. The 
book was written in French and an admirably 
faithful translation of it in English has recently 
been presented to the British people by Mn. 
Meredith. It matters little, however, that the 
author is Greek. "What is a matter of the high- 
est gratification is that we have now a complete 
narrative of the Bank in a most readable form, 
not only for popular comprehension, but for a 
close study by all students of banking and finance. 
Having regard to the fact that at no other period 
than at present has there been such a keen and 
reasoned appreciation of the science of Public II- 
nanco and Economics on its praeiieal side, that is 
to Bay, the thorough interpreUtion of the funda- 
mental axioms of public finance, international trade, 
foreign exchanges, economics in general and soforth 
by daily iosUnces of practical operations in these 
several directions, this compendium U indeed 
most opportune. Chapter after Chapter can bo 
perused with austained interest by reason 
of the financial and political narrative intertwined 
in them. Indeed in order to thoroughly compre- 
hend the origin and growth of the Bank of 
England, from the date of its institution in 1694, 
an accurate knowledge of contemporary politics 
is absolutely essential. So far as the etudeol of 
Economics is concerned, bo will find ample illus- 
tration of that elementary truth, that ethics 
and politics are as much a branch of political 
‘economy as that science is a part and parcel of 
the other two. They all overlap each other 
and are so intertwined that it is next to tm- 
posalhle to ti-eat them by compartments of them- 
oelves. In no respect has Mr. Andreades dis- 
charged his great task in a more satisfactory 
and enlivening manner than' in connexion with 
these three topics. The running nariation cf 


facta absorbs our interest as much ns a novel with 
a well-constructed plot. Indeed, it exercises a 
fascination which even the most sensational 
works of fiction can never provide. Both the 
author and the translator have, again, written 
the work in such a popular, lucid, and elegant^ 
style that we cannot but olTer our meed of 
praise to them for euch an excellent production. 
No Indian student, desirous of imbibing all 
practical knowledge of publie finance and state 
banking and comprehending besides the relntion 
of the one to the other, should remain with- 
out possessing this valuable work. Some of 
the most burning problems of currency, which so 
much vex even to-day the brain of our currency 
quacks and doctrinaires at the seat of the Central 
Government and in the Anglo-Indian Fi-ese, will 
aSord more than an academic interest. Indeed, 
even in finance and economics, it may be truly 
srud that History repeats itself, Some of the 
problems which exercised the Ingenuity of the 
great State usurers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and the first-half of the nineteenth, 
as well as of Ministera and publicists, are still 
with us to-day, say, for 'instance, the inflation, 
of currency, both paper and metallic, its influ- 
ence on prices and wages as these in their turn 
aflect large staple induetries, the debasement of 
nrinage, and the artificial makesbifes to pass a 
penny fer a abilHng, Those who have never been 
tired of denouncing our Indian artificial currency 
and the “ dishonest Rupee ” will find ample vindi- 
cation of their condemnation in the chapters 
which BO graphically describe those topics in Mr. 
Andreade's work. Again, those who have cared 
to realise the speculative mania which had raged 
in ‘the city of Bombay during the American 
Civil IFar of 1861— 18G3, will be able to compare 
notes with the facts touching the mania which 
bad seired England In the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the same which is known as the 
“South Sea Bubble.” Thefinandal student will 
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also learn better the true j’njmniTiss* of 

• some of the great fijiancial struggles which Imd cha- 
racterise*! the ParUamenb of Charles II, and his sac- 
cessora in reference to supplies ; also of the big wars 
with Fiance, Holland and Spain, and the straits 

. to which Kings and Ministers were reduced. The 
capitalists or State lenders of those daj's were no 
other than tiie Goldsmiths' Cumpang, the pioneers 
of the Barings and the Rotbschtides of the later 
generations and our own. Professor H. S. Foiwell, 
who has written an admirable and comprehensive 
preface to the work, justly remarks that Dr, And- 
reades is right that the records Of the earliest days 
of the Bank, for well-nigh a century, “are full of 
incident and attraction, almost of romance.” 

No doubt opinions will differ, and continue to 
differ, it' is to be presumed, on some of the pcinte 
on which economic controversies are still going on. 
Rightly observes Professor Forwell ; “ No two 
porsuns reviewing so Urge a mass of situation and 
incidents, would be likely to agree in every esti- 
mate of evidence, or in all their judgments upon 

• the octors in the drama. It I may venture toex- 
•press an opinion, I should say that Dr. Andrcades 
seems,’ on the whole, to have shown a singularly 
sure instinct in his appreciations. There are, of 
-course, a few points of fact, and some minor con- 
tentions, tvhieh might deserve examination, but, 
•in genenil, and notably on many much disputed 
’issues, his conclusions seem to me, at any rate to 

be sound and scholarly." 

What ia known as the period of’" Restriction" 
is "classical in the history of banking." Saya 
Professor Foswell, "never was the fate of Eng- 
land and her Empire more intimately bound -up 
with the fortunes of her national credit; and tbero 
ris no chapter in the long story of the Dank nf 
. England to which her cond «ct has been so severely 

• censured. The difficultie.s of the B-ank of England 
throughout were mainly due to its strong pstno- 
tlsm and loyalty to the OovemmenU In the ISth 

"century, nations exploited -their banks in the 


Mme ruthless, Impenitent way as they ‘ expidiled 
their Colonies and their trade.” ' ^ ' 

We need not dilate on the particular system 
imposed on the Bank by the well-known Act of 
1844. That Act has deprived the Bankof‘‘lh« 
elasticity of issue ” which so happily, and the 
good of the two countries, prevails in Franco 
Germany, But this is a theme by itself which 
would take many pages’of this A’evieto 'even fCr 
the briefest of brief summary. The reader ho 
referred to the original text Suffice it 
that we agree with Professor Foxwell in 
thinking that in this work 'cf Dr. AhdrC^'dco 
we have " the best general survey" of the B'U’k 
of England from its commencement, " D 
the only one that covers the whole period ^ 
of the Bank’s history, end takes note of all tbe ■ 
most important passages in It. The appearanC® of , 
the book is timely. The question of theConstUdb*^ 
and National Banks Is ' in some respects Ibo 
etipreme economic goestlon of th? day. • The ^ 
dnancier Is in the ascendant ; his is the dt^tnl* , 
nating infincnce on modern economic eclivibe*. 

We are living in an age when financial forti>o® 
and financial operatlone are upon a scale tu’^ 
dreamt of before, and when price mnnipulati®** 
and gold moreoents «ro constahtJy cak^”^ 
wreckage and dislocations of Industry in e gre#b?r 
or lees degree. If disturbing forces of thismsff*-^' 
tudeore to be kept within due control; it 
onlykte ^y insVituVions wicliing nationa\ 
cee, and under the direction of men representing 
general public interests — men in touch with 
national, commercial, and Indostrial conditio'’^ ' 
and with the general aims of the State." Thr*^ 
extremely well said and Indian students ^ 
hanking and economics should bear this 
and sapient observation in mind. The Manage** 
of our riwadeshi Bank*, which aranow’springi^f 
«pin all parts of the country, would do 
.lo pos.*e<w a ropy of this invaluable history of th*' 
Dank of England, by Dr.' Andreades. Fortte*^. 
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special benefit we would conclude this shor 

' review with two pass-iges quoted by the author 
from a pamphlet written by the great philoso- 

• pher LoeVe on a subject of mging controversy 
during his time and which may besaMtobo 
a reging one in India even at the present day, 
namely, the evils of an artificially managed enr- 

• rcTicy tnd its influence on prices by the State 

The brochure was in fact a criMcism on the Re* 
port by Mr. Lowndes, the then Secretary of tho 
Treasury' on the amer.dnient.s of the silver coins. 
Locke said : “ The increase of denomination 

"does or can do nothing, for it is silver by its 
quantity and not denomination that is the price 
of things and the measure of commerce ; and it 
is the weight of silver in it, and not the 
name of the prices, that men estimate com- 
modities by and exchange them for." Here we 
notice the quantitative theory of money to which 
Kfr. Gokhale, while discoursing an high prices, 
hi the Viceregal Council, referred the other day. 
But apart from that fact (here is this other to be 
noticed biit no doubt unJre.anit of by Locke, 
that it is possible to have the tame weight of a 
silver coin and yet the east of the silvtf may have 

' been so considenbly reduced as to make it mis- 
chievous to palm oiT the coin on the public. The 
Rupeo has the same standard of weight as before; 
but the silver. in it now costs 40 per cent, leas; 
and yet this 10- Anns Rupee is palmed off on the 
public as a 16-anna onel Is there anything 
surprising that this artificial Rupee ie one cause of 
high prices, apart from the huge inundation of the - 
lOOctorea of Rupees coineil since 1902? But 
here is the further criticism of I<ocke on artificial 
currency. “ If this be not so, when the necessity 
of our affairs abroad, or ilhhusbanding at home, 
has carried away half of our treasure, 'it is 6wt to 
issuf a proclamation Wat a penny sLill ffo far tiro 
pence, six pence for a sAilliny, half a croicn for a 
croum, and imnudiaUly trWwut any more oda, 
VH ure as rteX ns brfore. And when hiilf the re- 


munder is gone, it is but doing tho same thing 
again, and raising the denomination anew, and 
so on if the dsnomlnstiou were raised 15 or 1C 
time* every one would find his wealth in silver 
turned into gold * • .No human power can m/so 
the value of our money their double in respect of 
other commodities and make the same piece or 
quantity of silver, under a double denomination, 
purchase double the quantity of pepper, wine or 
lead, an instant after such proclamation, to what, 
it would do an instant before." 


nr^orle^’s filMecellanfes. 

A ItEVIEW BT P. N. B. P. 


A unity of purpoM runs through the pieces 
incindeil in the present volume of J/Uetllanfes, 
They were not written at the same time for 
publication. If we mistoke not, with the excep- 
tion of d/acAiaivlli which was the Romanes liccture 
delivered at Oxford in 189T every other essay 
appeared either in the A'insUmth Century or in 
the r*mc5. Nor were these pieces either composed 
or published in the same year. They constitute 
the product of Lord MorUy’s active literary 
labours covering a period of six or seven years, 
though some of these must have been written dur- 
ing the time he was absorbed in his i»/« of Glad- 
stone. But the reader will see that there is s 
thread of unity pervading and linking them all 
together in a logicwl and consistent whole. Every 
one of the«o ess-aya is a political study. We see 
in them the masterhand of the political philo- 
sopher and Btateaman. Much of the matter 
contained in the volume has n great historical 
value about it. But Lord Morley lias told us 
that history is of value to him principally 
as furnishing the key -to tho solution of the 
problems of the time and tho hour.’ These 
.todies in history, p^ jtical philosophy and 
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practical politics, therefore, throw a flood of effectively on European thought the conception' 

dry light on several of the complicated political of social phenomena as being no less eubject to 

and other issues of the present. But they general laws than all other pbenomeoa, “Of a 

have a permanent value not only by reason fundamental extension of this kind,” says lord 

of their form but of the general maxima appli- Moriey “ Macluavelli wag in every way incapable 


cable to all time with which they deal. Though 
these were published from time to time the 
shrewd render may have seen that they were not 
intended to be fugitive or ephemera] pieces, 
hut were meant to be permanent contributiona to 
the study of the science and art of politics, and 
surely they will acquire a premanent placo in 
English literature as embodying some of the 
wisest and noblest thoughts of one who has 
attained distinction in the realms alike of letters 
and of statecraft. 

The book opens with the essay on ATocAia* 
vefft. Macluavelli has been the subject of many 
volumes. His name h&s been used to denote that 
which is unholy end immoral in politics and 
statecraft. Lord Jlorley with characteristic 
insight, breadth of vision and liberality takes 
Machiavelli out of the common herd of dieputarits 
and gives him his rightful place among the 
loaders of political thought. He says that “as 
Voltaire has said of Dante that his fame is secure 
because nobody reads him, so in an inverse sense 
the bad name of Machisvelli grow worse, because 
men reproached, confuted, and cursed, but seldom 

fead * • Whenever abed name floated 

into' currency, it was flung nt Machiarelli, 
and hia own name was counted among the 
worst that could be flung at a bad man.” 
Against the testimony of unthinking and 
prejudiced critics Lord Morley cites the opini- 
on of Bacon who said “wo are much behoMen 
to MachiavelHand others who wrote what men do, 
and not what they ought to do." lord Morfey 
expands this idea later on in the contrast he establi- 
shes betweenMontaequieu and Machiavelli, In ^ite 
of much looseness of definition and a thousand 
ipperfectioDS in detail Montesi^aieu launched 


nor did tho state of any of the sciences at that 
date permit it. As for secondary differeocef^ 
it is enough to sny that hlachiavelli put the l^rel 
of human character low, and Maatesqaiea pot it 
high; that one waa always looking to-fact, the 
other to idea ; that one was sombre, the other 
buoyant, cheerful, and an optimist ; Montesquieu 
confident in the moral forces of mankind, Machia- 
velli leaving moral forces vague, nor knowing 
where to look for them. Finally, Mont^quieu's 
book is a study, Maclpavelli’s is a political set, an 
attempt at pulitical resurrection.” Lord Morley 
goes on to deal with Mnchiavelli’s works shd 
career with that comprehensiveness and CrmnSM , 
of grasp which charactepse his writings. He 
gives the reader a clear nnd foil idea of the, 
thoughts, life and career of the great Florentite ■ 
not by an elaborate historical disquisition or hy 
means of biographical detail, but by a few 
master-strokes which rannot fail to fiitheffise)- 
VOS on the understanding. Before we leavg 
Machiavelli we shall here reproduce one sentence 
from the easay, which embodies Lord Jforley • • 
judgment on the most celebrated of Machiavelli $ 
works. “ The ^The roost direct, con> 

centmled, and unflinching contribution ever made 
to the secufarisation of politfca aays 
Morley “brings into full light, never before 
shed upon it, the awful manlche/sm of haow ^ 
history, the fierce and unending collision of type, 
ideal, standard, and endeirour.” The final verdict 
is that Machiavelli ‘retains a place in the literaturt 
of modem, political ^steme and of 
morals. • 

Connected somewhat organically with the 
essay on Machiavelli is the piece on Guieeiardt**- 
Guiociaplinj was h|achiavejU’s ^ontempCirary ar-^ 
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Iricna, and Lord Motley cites Cavom-’s testimony 
that the author of the Prince had not 
60 good a grasp of the realities of public 
things as Guicciardini. Thiers calls the latter 
one of the most clear-sighted men that ever lived, 
and declares that his breadth of narrative, the 
vigour of his pencil, and his ’depth of judgment 

rank his History among the finest monuments of 

the human mind. Ranke describes Guicciardim*s 
bookne tho foundation of all tho later xrorks 
upon the begtnning of modern history, 
and- as one of the greatest of historical 
^ssessions. Lord Morley feaya that ••Guicciar- 
dini ■ interests us someiihat as a poli- 
tical 'theorist about constitutions and the 
like? he interesU us deeply as a histoiian; 
ho interests us most of all as a shiowd 
observer of men, and a keen explorer of the 
secrets of minaging them." Kevertheless the 
truth is that be is not widely read. He-is 
one of those wiiters who gladden the soul of the 
• celestials buthave few aUractiona for the crowd of 
stwdenU and readers who aro in a hurry. But 
in the essay before us Lord Morley interp«U to 
ns' in a few vivid pages tbe great historian of 
old who seems to us to have anticipated a grwt 
many political changes of our time. But Cuic- 
ciardini was also a politician. Dealing with 
this side of his author Lord Morley says tliat 
•* the irstructor in statecraft ani the guide to the 
rolitie Man must be Janus and look more • 
n'ays than one, and to this demand Guicciardini 
was equal." Lord Morley places befoie tlie reader 
the ' gems which lie scattered in the pages 
of Guicciardini’s JlUlonj of liahj; the troths • 
and lessons which aro so necessary and 
inJispens-able a possession to the man who 
practises the art of the politician. Goiccwrdioi 
did not trouble himself to judge. He saw what 
men dll and wly- they did it. ' And if we add to 
tlii«, aays Lord Morley, the great advauw that he 
made in historic conception when he Biibstituted 
40 


ft general for meicly loc-al and pi ovineial history 
and if wo consider his accunilo piesentation of 
the political and moral thought of his age, we may 
Miiderstand his placo in literature, and the impres- 
sion that he has made upon important minds. Lord 
Morley'fl essay is not only an exhaustive exposition 
of Guicciardini but it is, still morn, a great 
hUtoricftl essay in which his own maxims and 
mind are reflected back in their full glory, giving 
tho reader the clues to the solution of tbe pro- 
blems of history tind of latter-day politics witit 
that breadth of vision, balance of judgment and 
insight into liuman motives, which wo have learn-’ 
cd. to ftssociate with his works and ntterances.' 

It is not our purpose to go in detail into tlib. 
subject-roalter of the other essajs included in tlie' 
present volume. But we may say at once tint 
Lord Moiley's review of the A'ew Caltndar of 
f/reat J/«» edited by Mr. Fredeiic lUnison, tho 
sketch of John Slnart Mill, the reviews of Lccky’e 
J)emoeraey end Liberln, Hobhouse's J)moci’ae!/. 
and Keatlion and that of Mr, Hariison’s 
historical romance, Theophiano have ti pentinl 
purpose running through them all. Politics and) 
the art of the politicians He et the root of evoiy, 
one of these pieces, and Lord Morley deals with; 
them with the skill of the histoii.in, the vision 
of the philosopher, and the firmness and < 
judgment of the statesman. In .one respect the 
present volume is rem.arkftblo. In it the author, 
gives us his own views . on many of 
tbe political and social controversies of; 
the hour' Iwsed as they are on his own- 
study and knowledge of the past. ’ He * 
brings the dead past and some of the' master- 
spirits of vanished e^iochs before us by a few 
touches of the pencil not to satisfy the idle 
callosity of a purposeless d.ibbler but to nourish 
invigorate nnJ strengthen the mind to enable it to 
understand and solve, in the light of tho ’past 
some of the gravest issues of the living present. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI, 

AFFArnS IK THE OTTOSfAK EMflRB. 

HE Ottoman is still the contra! figure of 
European politics. There is no ercnl to 
compare to the deposition of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the accession of Mahomed V. to the 
throne of the Ostnanli. The deposition had, of 
course, become n foregone conclusion after the 
counter-revolution fomented by hia palace Pne- 
torfana, inapired and substantially supported from 
behind by that astute diplomat. For once that 
clever diplomacy, which for thirty years was his 
trump card, seems to have failed him. Nemesis 
dogged his footsteps and Nemcaia at last over- 
took him with relentless retribution. The palace 
revolution miserably failed, while the cver-watch- 
ful Committee of Union and Progress was swift 
enough to punish the miitiaeers, unearth the 
plot to the very bottom, and take drastic mea- 
sures tg see that no fresh attempt was raado to* 
overturn the Constitution, The Salonica Army 
did wonders in encii-cling the city and besieging 
the intriguing old humbug in bis own p.alace. 

His doom' was tolled,' But the authors of the 
Constitution never missed the needed formality to 
depose the Sultan according to the constitutional 
method. While the city was cleared of the niuti- 
neors and while arrests after arrests of those 
implicated in the palace conspiracy were nwde, 
the Parliament sat for houisat San Stefano how 
to bring the charge home to the Sultan and 
punish him. To a man the Constitutionalists 
agreed that he should be deposed. Having so 
agreed they removed once moro to the capital, 
consulted the -Sbaik-uMslam, rommunlcated to 
him the Resolution the Parli-ament had arrived 
at, and sought his final decision. That gre.at eccl^ 
Biftstic.al dignitary cited precedents and gave lua . 
‘‘Futva/’ or dwreo or bull, -whatever you may 


call it, that Iho Sultan was guilty of liaving 
broken the Constitution to which he had openly 
sworn allegiance, and should be deposed. So the 
deposition was decreed and the Sultan was inform- 
ed of it. Seized with the hysteria of his own 'un- 
constitutional misdeeds, the old man shivered and 
trembled while the’ awful pronouncement was 
formally made. He could only stutter out a few 
words. It was “ Kismet," but he suppUoated to 
bo saved from being put to death, and removed 
to the Charagan Palace whera he was bom and 
where he had passed his boy life! The next mo- 
ment the warrant was read and with the rapidity of 
lightning heand his belongings, hia young children 
and eleven of the womankind, were whirloilaway 
from Yildiz Kiosk. The scene must have been 
indeed most dramatic. From mil to motor and 
thence internment io the fortified palace of Alla- 
tiri in Salenira was only a matter of a fevf hours- 
And then all was over— yes, all of the pomp 
and pnge.\ntry of Stale, all of that absolute autO' ^ 
cracy which had bedarkeoed his domfnious and 
brought anathemas and mamnathas on her haad 
for thirty years by thousands upon thousands of 
oppressed and ground down innoeciita. A» 
the MartcIiCtUr Guardian justly observes.— 
The rule of Abdul Hamid was rot 
only an agony but -n misemble failure. Th* 
machinery of Govetnment was almost brought to 
a etandsltll in order to concentrate power in the 
bands of a single 'man, “ the spy woe made the 
master and the Scourge of the Ktatesmanj pnj- 
-grea was deliberately checked; corruption wm 
cultivated in every department; and the nalionalj 
existence was threatened by-inlernal demy and 
by the' ceaseless terror of foreign aggression.” Thiw 
baa Abdul IXamia met by his deserved fate. Tlicre 
is a poetic Justice in bw deposition. Turkey lo-daj 
breathes more fmly under her new Constitution 
which now lias few chances of being guillotined or 
garrotted so Jong as the na+ion can boast of ' 
EtUtdy patriots and tefonners who larg wrought if,' 
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• Another Amuftith h.'is Ro«r been set up on tho 
throao of the Ojmaoli in conformity with the 
timc-bonoured custom and usage of the Caliphate, 
with all the solemnity of the State. In his cose 
it is from the dungeon to the throne. Itaachid 
Effendi lived on the Bosphorus like the bird 
in the gilded cage, deprived of his freedom and 
liberty of action for full thirty years. What 
kind of a sovereign he will make is yet prohte- 
mattcah Sloreover he is eixty^five, when it b diffi- 
cult to govern with anything like strength un- 
less he is endowed with natural gifts which the 
newly voated power and responsibility might 
utilise to the best purpose. Though proclaimed 
as Mahomed V,, and coronated, he is a dark horse. 
It may be that the stern lessons of a secluded 
life have taught him wisdom. It may be that the 
fato of his deposed brother will act as a stern warn* 
iog sgaiost a repetition of bis rule or something 
approachisg it. If only be is well guided and 
refuses to be surrounded by rascally Majors of 
the Palace, corrupt and intriguing, intent only 
on feathering their own nests, be may reign in 
peace end leare, when be dies, the reputation of 
a harmless sovereign. 

- And now as to the Committee of Cnion tod 
Pr^ress. No dunbt it has passed through tbo 
most trying rimes. The work of tho bloodless 


higher statesmanship luckily came to its rescue. 
The Empire hasngain been saved and the Saviours 
ere bound to go down to History with imperisha- 
ble fame. The Young Party has surpassed itself 
and won the admiration of the civilized world. 
If it was strong in July last it is twenty times 
stronger now in the strength it has acquired by 
the way in which the attempted coup d'etat was 
successfully frustrated. As " The Nation " 
observes, “ the triumph of the Young Turk 
Party is the triumph e/ a band of men tcho 
hate made eharaeUr tlKir first couceni. It is 
only because of its high character and its rare 
intelligence tkit it retains tho bayonets. The 
task that confronts them to-day is still enormous- 
ly difficult. They have to make something out 
of the timid and nerveless Parliament, They have 
to put manhood info uervefess ministers. They havo 
without money to take up the immense business 
of constructive rtfoms.” Yes, the task of construe^ 
tite reform is a hewulean one, but the world now 
can fully rely on them to accomplish It. »Tbo 
Bulgarian fiscal difllculty has already been saris- 
factorily solved and ratified by the protocol 
recently published. The Salonfca Army is a well- 
equipped and trained one. The anarchical condi- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey demands that a portion 
of this army should be stationed there for some- 


revolution of July last was anluous enough, full 
of venturesome emprise, guided by tho most patrio- 
tic instincts, an emprise in which one false move, 
oue careless act, one omission to necessary pre- 
caution might have wrought Heaven knows what. 
Qstold fate on them. Cut tbit revolution showed 
the admirable qualities of courage and stateaman- 
sbip which Europe had been altogether denying 
Turkey. The task, however, which- tho 
Young Turk Party had to face to stamp out the 
counter Revolution of I3lb April was ten times 
more anluous and fraught with even graver 
conscqnenccd, in case of failure than that of Joly 
last. But, once more, plackand courage and even 


time so that the anarchy u put down with its 
strong arm and the Civil authorities are in a 
position to bo able to carry on the ordinary 
government. 'NVith disorder and anarchy allayed 
there, the Committee of Union and Progress will 
be left entirely free to go forward with its pro- 
gramme of constructive reforms of which of 
course, the replenishment of the Treasury is tha 
to«mo.t. B„t th.™ b. no teor of raWn. . 
UtEoton .na placing .t Ho of Iho Tee., 
wry.oapabl. Pinanoior. It u tobohopoa Hat bo- 

foro thooteoot lb, ,o„a, 
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of legitimate progrcaa, on constitutional lines. 
Then .’indthen only will the noble work iindcr- 
taken by the C/oinmibtoo of Union ond Trogress 
be nccomplishcd and then only c.in it with- 
di-rtw from active paiticipation in State nOkirs. 
Till tiien it. must remain to be the solo power be- 
hinil the Throne and Parliaracnt for Turkey’s 
greatest good. 

THE MIDDLE EAST. 

AQairsin Persia ure ns bad as they could be. 
The only alleviation of the situation daring the 
month is the climbing down for the time being 
of the Shah, under pains of threats and something 
worse from England and Russia jointly. The 
landing of the Blue Jackets at Bushiro by tlie 
British Resident to arrest the lawless progress in 
plunder and looting of an adventurer Moolah 
has had n most salutary effect. The daylight 
buccaneer had to fly for his life. The flight com* 
plctely brought the quiet which the peaceful 
citizens engaged in commerce wanted. At TabiiV. 
the . presence of a battalion of Cos&icks has 
brought the Shah to bis senses. The deposition 
of Abdul Hamid has worked a kind of mimclo 
on the autocrat at Teheran. Feaiing the fate 
ivhich orcrtock tho SulL'iii he Jiss hastened to 
promise a new election and the convocation of a 
new ifejUss, urged from behind by 'Great Britain 
and Russia who are at present acting like the two 
mythical serpents who sat on the shouldsi-s of 
that tyrant in ancie.nt Persian History known ns 
Eohalc, Thus for the time this modern, but de- 
based counterpart of Eobak, has now the serpent 
of Great Britain in the South and tliat of Russia 
in tho North to • torment and throttle him 
if ho did not beh.avo well and make his peace 
with his subjects at Tabriz and elsewhere. 
But he is so unreliable that it is impossiblo to 
tell when the next development of a most dis- 
ngrceable, aye, even bloody, character may bo. 
That will bo tho death-knell of himself ond his 
dynasty in nil prob ibifity. For it may he postu- 


lated that Great Britain and Russia will no longer 
tolerate him but must make short work of him, 
Non-intervention shall have -perforce to give wiy 
to intervention and that of a most .drastic 
character. ^ ■ , 

TUE DRAMATIC .MIDDLE EUROPE ALLUKCB! 

The Mailed Fist seemed to ’have been active 
sipce we last wrote. Following his uncle he has 
toured and cruised ; but unlike th4t .'astute 
Sovereign he has not held histungne. That bid 
been kept os wagging outside Berlin as within it. 
He went to Corfu and he went to Italy and he 
visited Vienna, embraced tbe aged Emperor in 
right imperinl fashion, warm!}' diwiik to his 
health, and even more warmly swore the grait 
friendship of the Hohenzollerns for tbe Hapa- 
burgs Thus he liospeiformed a triple function 
and has once more renewed what is called tlie 
Triple Alliance 1 If, liowover, the Mailed Fist fsa- 
Ci>8 th.at ho has thus overawed the Oaut and the 
Briton, nnd warned the Muscovite, he has greatly 
mistaken himself. For this alliance rests more on 
a basis of loose 8.\nd than firm rock. ^ Tho whole 
atTiirismero Beilin brag. Events later on will 
prove the re.ih'ty. It is more than doubtful whe--^ 
ther Italy can ever be expected to join in a fra^ 
in which Gteat Britain is to be atUcked.. But 
Jot alone events. Every year that |XLsses by brings • 
nearer to the grave the life of the aged Joseph; 

' .What may happen in consequence of that event ’it 
>8 impossible to aiy. ' But certain it is that that 
, occurrence will really test the sulliciency of the ' 
alliance which , has now been so magniloqueiitly 
paraded (irbt et or^i Meanwhile the Ofliclal Frcsil 
at Berlin nnd Vienna are welcome to make such 
capita] out of the nflkir as they can and extol the 
triumphant “ diplomacy ” of Prince Bulow and 
Baron Von Aerenthal to the skies. Tho alliance 
has none of its old signific.ance. Indeed, it 'can* 
not be, seeing that times have greatly changed - 
aad new factors hare come iato play h 
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, rUANCE AKD ESQL^SD. 

Meanwhile Franco is troubled with its Budget 
diflicnUies. Despite committees nnd other sug- 
gested nostrums for meeting the deficit, no definite 
progress lifts yet been made. The system of ft gradu- 
^te-l income tax is looked at askance as much as it 
U in, England under Mr. Lloyd George’s schemo. 
But • the truth which most vexes the French 
Ccvernment at present is the threatened general 
etriKe'of.ftllmen employed by tlie Government in 
different State Departments* The general Postal 
strike for the time has collapsed, but it would bo 
wrong to say that therefore the ministerial 
troubles are over. It is to bo hoped that 
wiser counsels will pievail on both sides 
and. ft rapproachmeot by means of a Boaid 
ot.OonciliaUon brought about, ft England, iho 
event. of the last three weeks is, of courec, the 
Budget. The "NavftV nightmare has now eubsule*!, 
lifter the sickening hysteiia of the patient. There 
was keen curiosity as to iiow the deficit will be 
met. Mr. Lloyd George has now disclosed hia 
scheme nnd gratified the public. In the interest 
of truth, it must be observed that the Chancellor 
of the Eschequer has n.-quitted himself of his task 
with an ability and spirit of fair play which 
mastcommandndmiration. Perhaps no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the lost half a-century 
baa had to provide means for new iwtionaf require- 
ments of a colossal characUr which the sociftl 
forces brewing for the lost quarter of ft century 
have now brought to a practical issue. Moreover, 
these requirements come to bo provided at a criti- 
cal junctuiu when the national sentiment touch- 
ing the naval defences of the country has reached 
a. boiling point. 'It must be remembered that 
both Military and Naval expenditure daring the 
last 5 years h.as been so mounted high as to be 
a great bunlen on the taxpayer. The expendi- 
ture would have staggered any ministry fifteen 
years ago. But times have changed. Socialisni 
on the one Lan.l and Imperial politics on the 


otlicr have been almost wholly contributing to an 
enormously larger Military and Naval expenditure 
say, more than 50 per cent., besides expenditure 
for old-age pensions. The last is entirely a new 
charge of well-nigh 15 millions. Thus new poli- 
tical and economic factors have necessitated new 
taxes. lo is to the credit of Jlr. Lloyd George 
that he has been able to meet these new demands 
by a well-considered, well-digested, and well-ba- 
lanced system of taxation. As he himself observ- 
ed, the principles he has obsera-ed are ; Firstly, 
that taxation should not be of a character to 
burden industries and manufactures in any way; 
secondly, that they should be so apportioned as to 
fully re.»lise the economic axiom, of making 
eveiy one pay according to his ability and 
thirdly, to so select taxes as shall ovoid the need 
wf further fiscal legislation in the future. In 
other w'ouls tho new taxes in their nature should 
be such as to meet the necessity of the hour and 
yet be fully expansive for futute contingencies, 
no has, Dccoidingly, re-adjusted some of the bur- 
dens of old taxation in harmony with tlie piinciples 
he has laid down and introduced fresh taxes 
which have the great merit of falling upon those 
most able to bear them and at the same time of 
expanding with the growth of years and the in* -• 
creasing income of the oiher chasses. In our 
opinion, Mr. Lloyd George has deserved well of 
the country, and though the wealthy and influ- 
ential classes may decry because equity demands 
that they should pay their fair share of their 
annua! iocotno, a few years hence, tho eminent 
fairness and justice of his fismi legislation will bo 
fully recognised. Ilow much is it to be wished 
that India at tho present juncture had a Ch.an- 
cellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Lloyd George's 
courage and resource to radically reform tho ob- 
solete and obessed fiscal system which is still in 
vogue! Heaven-boru "Civilian” finance has- 
been proved over and over to bo a brilliant failure 
ftnd it was timo that poor India had the benefit 
of ft Lloyd George or a Gibson Bowles. The anti- 
quatal system of well-nigh SO years lecpiires to 
bo knocked on the head and replaced by a now 
one in conformity with tho economic conditions 
rfthe wuntry at present, and in harmony with 
the first principles of modern public finance a, 
laid down by our latest practical economists of 


repute. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

— — 

Indian Plants and* Drugs, with their 
Medical properties and uses. % 3 fr. 
K. M. I^’aclkami. (/Ivai7rt61« at G. A. Natesan 
d; Co., E$plamd^, Madras.) 

It is a careful compilation from numerous well* 
kno^vn sources such as Dr, Moideen SlicriflTs 
Indian Pharmacopwla, Dr. U. 0. Dutt’s Materia 
Medica of the Hindus, Dr. K. L. Dey’s Indian 
Therapeutics and Dr. Walt's Dlctionaiy of Econo- 
micProducts. The compiler has spared nu pains 
to make tlie information clear and up-to-date. He 
has improved upon Dr. iMuideen SheritT’s book by 
odding ft few mote vernacular equivalents of fho 
drugs. Under many of the most popular drugs 
he gives the well-known Indian formulas for 
Kfushaynms and Legliyams. Though Uto compiler 
seems to have sought the co-operation of practising 
doctors lie lias not been able to give (o his 
renders the doses of many of the drugs and tbeir 
preparations. 

Indian patriots and lovers of Hindu Medicine 
will be advancing the progress of Ayurvedic «nd 
TJnani systems of medical treatment if they can 
recognise that however admirable a system may 
be it must by a series of additions and alterations 
he brought up-to-date. This is a Hercolenn task 
scarcely wUhia-^tlie reach of even the ablest and 
most talented physicians. It can be accomplished 
only bj* the combined efforts of many disinterested 
ond capable workers in the field of Indian 
systems of medicine. If their work is to receive 
the approval and recognition of the medical pro- . 
fcfwion in general the investigation into tbo 
properties and usesoftho drugs must be carried 
on not in private practice with aJi jts_ unknown 
and uncontrollable environments, but by the bed- 
side of a well-organised, well-equipped/ and 
scientificaliy conducted hospitai. Except that small 


band of science graduates the great bulk cf lie 
people cannot appreclato the difficulty of the task 
and tho responsibilities involved. The • medicinal 
agents nro all arranged in alphabetical order, -and 
no attempt has been made to separate the vegeta- 
ble from the animal or the mineral products. 
This defect wi7/, ?vo trust, be remedied in the next 
edition which, wo are sure, will soon bo rendered 
necessary by tho rapid sale of the first edition 
of this manual so important to tho ludian 
practitioner. . • 

An elaborate index has been added to the book 
giving diseases in alphabetical order with the 
numerous drugs which are likely to be useful 
undercach head. Tiiere is also a glossary of teelini* 
C. 1 I terms used in the text, ns welt os a Table 
giving tho percentage composition of the articles 
used in dietary. On the whole, Mr. Nadksroi 
nmy bo congratulated on plaring into the hands of 
the busy practitioner a compact and reliable bool 
on Indian drugs. 


“ Tono-Bungay.” JJy JI. G. Welle. 

(Maanillan «£• Co., Limited, London.) 

A dashing Novel of the up-to-date modem 
type, depicting the conditions of the commercial 
world, and incideotally eketching various types 
of middle-class life in the England of to-day. The 
story is full of characters, who are sketched with 
vigour, and abounds in interest, and humour. 
Tho central interest winds round tho fortunes of 
a poor chemist who patents an invention, which 
mak^ him a millionaire, only to land him eub* 
eequcntly into bankruptcy on a colossal scale. 

^ The side interests, and minor threads of the story 
are well sustained and will lire in tho xeaiert 
memory. In spite of its rather unnecessary 
length, the reader does not get tired or bored and 
tho interest in the various incidents and dorelop* 
meat of underplots is well maintained till the end. 
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Century. Here the author has not been unmind- 
»_i _r n... >..>nnia nf Indian history that form 


“Folk-Tales of Hindustan”, Shaik 

Chili. IPMishfd hj Iht Aiiiin; Of«, /!«»«■ 

• duryfliy, ) 

A' collection of folk lore stmioa c.irront in tko 
TJnilci Procincoa, nl.icl, originnlly nppenrcl in 
the ••Modern Rooio®." The etorica form ael.shltnl 
renclin" end tccnll the best dofs of youth, spent 
in the innocent company of Snltenn Sohebern- 
remdo esncTl .s onr on-n Eojv Vikremnrko ,1 
ire S«. 1 ,« otnue. The vereions .re .prei.Hy 
adapted to suit the needs of juvenile readers, 
and tholanBuago of the author is at once eiaiple, 
chaste, and elegant. Some of the steiiea might 
nell be adapted tor the needs of School Beadeta 
intended tor the Middle or High School Forms. 
The attention otEdocational authoritie. mayurcll 
bo drawn to this point. 


A History of Great Britain, 73y F.. V- 
nm< {irtthtun & Co., londoix. S ». Cd.) 

It U Indeed a relief to turn from the numerous 
books in the market that follo»y the “reigns and 
annals” metiioil of history to this useful publics- 
tion wherein the author hss followed the topical 
pUn of treating the subject in a style that h at 
' tbe samo time simple and suitable for the stand- 
•rd of education for wind, it is mtended. Tlie 
author has arranged all the events mound the 
gr^t movements in the history of England end 
has brought out clearly the unity that unJcrliee 
them. Moreover the connection between these 
end the events of European history !«as h^n 
■X elueulated whenever necessary. The chrcnol<^ic.»l 
summaries and tibles suitable rL«eslions and 
bibliographies appended to eacli Chapter and the 
inlomiiig maps and diagrams to illustrate the 
wars and the exp.nsion of tbe Empire are not the 
least noteworthy of the features that make for 

ths usefulness of Ihopuhlicatior.. A special inter- 
est attaches from our. atandpoint to the Chanter 
on the growth of Iho Rrilish Eoipiw in the ISth 


episodes in the history of EngUnd’s expansion 
and in n siiort rompa«s has been told the story of 
nritain’s wotk in the Eist. 

It may ho conGdoiitly said that the book under 
review ia einin»ntly suitable for the students of 
ourhigliestfoims in Schools and the junior alumni 
of our Colleges. If pliolo-prints like those in 
"The Ancient World” by the same author are 
inseitetl in this book also to illustrate great per- 
eo'noliUes and events, the publication before us 
can be held up as almost the best in the field. 
Tliough the aim of the author ia to deal “with 
movements rather than with reigns, with develop- 
ments tnther than with statesmen, and to intro- 
duce a pliilosophy of hbtory both stimulating and 
letreshlog to young pupils,” wo need hardly say 
that the Insertion of carefully selected pictures in 
such a useful hook will serve only to further this 
laudable object. 

" The Key of the Hearts of Beginners ”, 
TrantlaCed by Annitte S. Jlneriilg*. (/.icflc rf- 
Co., Amufon.) 

“The Key rf the Hearts of Beginners ”, n 
set of talcs written down in Persian by Bibi 
Bi-ooke, has scarcely the value which its trans- 
1 itor, Annette S. Beveridge, attributes to it in 
her j-refree. Still many of the stories are quaint 
and nnusunl, and some of them will undoubtedly 
bring uocful lca.aons homo to the hearts of the 
beginners in life for whom they are intended. 
The aulhores-s Was a Jluss.alm.ani who was mar- 
ric«l to an EuglUh official and who divided her 
life between study and the circa of her household. 
The tales were written for her own children and 
possess, in consequence, the merit of aimplicity and 

riaeerily which are nearly always to be found in 
stories whicha mother wc.ives for the joiing ones 
at her own fireside. Tlie book will also interest 
the general render ns a bit pf euricus sitnatioji, 
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Dent’s Scientific Primers, iy J, 

Ixojnolda Oreer., Sc. D., P. It. S. ir»7A mitneroas 
Illiislratwns. Price Such Volun^e la. A’rf. 

Wo have received from Messrs. Dent & Co., 
three neat-looking booklets on Chemistrj*, Biology 
nnd Botany. These belong to a series of Piimera 
which Jlessis. Dent have decided to issue in view 
of the great advances that have been made in 
recent years in scientific education, and of the 
spread of a desiie for knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects among the general public. These Primers 
will be useful for all readers who desire a simple 
nhd general but accurate knowledge of scientific 
subjects, and will Hffurd adequate nSMsbince to 
primary and Be?ond.ajy teachers who have not 
been able to make a special study of scion") at 
all, or whose knowledge may extend to one or two 
branches only. ■ — ~ 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A rjOKKON RBAOEB FOn YOUNO ('lTIZB}»a, r.yF. W. O. 

Foat. Metlieuu it; Co, Piico Z s. 

A New Qeoqbapht op The Indian Empiiic. Uy 
Cameron Morrison, w.a. Second Edition. Tliowas 
Nelson A Sons.- 

JOUBNAt OF T1I2 SOCIETY OF COMPABATIVB J.EOIStA- 
xtON. Now Scries. Vol. IN. Part 11. John Murmy., 
London. _ , „ 

Tkr Failobe of r/mo CuitzoN. Dy C.J. O Donnell. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

SOCIAT. EVOLVTION. Oy JftisukliUl Krisbnjiel MehU, 

M A. Indian Publishing Co , Ltd., Itombiy. Ke. One. 
Fresh Leaves AND Obkbs Pastures. »y The Antlior 
of “ Leaves from a Home Life." George PcJl A Sons. 


Inilla ft! Inilfan anil Foreign Perloificals. ' 

Toe Letters op a Governor op Bomkav, 18.3thie4i. 

By Walter K. Firminger. [“Calcutta RoTiew,"^pril] 
AOIWCOtlUIUI. lMPnovRMB.\T JN Inwa. P/ JlCSjendrS 
Prasad Ghose. [“ CalcutU Review,” Apnl.j 
Public W'orks in India, [“Modem Review," liay.] 
The Mhssaqe of Toe East.’ By Dr. Anarda K. 

Coomaraswsmy, [“ Jfodern Rer/ew,” i/sy.JI ‘ 

SOME Criminal Tribes OF India; Kaikarl. [«Tlie 
Internationa] PoJiea Magazine,” March.] 
nEOISTRATION AND SURVBIILANCB OPTHBDAKOErOUS 
Class of CnimnALS, [*‘7710 Wustrated Critnioal 
Investigation and Tho Law Digest,” May.} ' 

The Birth ov A New Womanhood in The OB|E.vr. 

By Saint Niiial Singli. [“Malabar Quarterly Review," 
March.} - . ..ii '.u 

Fables from The Mahabiiaiuia. By U. 8. I’lirnv 
lingam PillaJ, u.A. [“Malabar Quarterly Review.*’ 
March.} i _ ' , } ^ 

Cochin Undeb British Bdpbbkaot.- UyN, Sohi«»- 
rayan. [“ Madras Christian Colicge Magnsine," April. J" 
Quo Vadis? By Sir Bamjjfylde Fnller. [“KioeUcntlt 
Century,” April.} i ,( 

Race, Cased, and Poutics. By A. B. Duchesoe, 
[“Asiatic Quarterly,” April.} ' 

I/)RD Cobzos’b Policy. By T. Abraham. [“Aslatia 
Quarterly,” April.} 'i - 

flow TO Deal with Sedition. By A Bangalon Correi' 
pendent. {“Asiatic Quarterly,” April.] ^ 

Industrial Devblopmbnt. JJy F. ‘J. E. Sprfng, 
[“Asiatic Quarterly," April.} , j 

Rfcext Bcosomic Events. By J. M. Kryhts. 

[“Kconomic Journal, ” March.} 

A Military Aprect op The Unrhst. By Col. -Btl 
John Fancourt. [“ Empire Review,” April J 
The Short Cut to India. ["Tho Empire Review,"’ 

- April.} ' ^ 

The Problem of Regaisiko Sea-Power in BorT«. 
India. By V. V. Rajaratnam. [TIio "Mod'i'n.' 
Review," May.} . 


books relating to INDIA. 

Messages op UriiFT for India. By Saint Nihal 
Bfnch. Gano^h A: Co., Madras, 

The Tajiiuan Antiquary: Some inile-etonei in 
tho history of tiie Tamil Language or the Age of Tini- 

•-JnanvSambandha. by the lato Prof. P._ Bahrain 

Tnl° *"■ 

KiSiMvAtiJrTESTiLB AND E.oiKE.ni.o 

Book '»» '"'“iiowt. T.nl, 

UaKOAIOTS A^■D MWOBH Hnsciom. 

l.oMing CoorB. low. "J J ' 

Sosos OF The Blue Hills. Bv O. ^ . Appsron,BU. 
(Telogu) Viaianagsram. 


The Dxcoa.n Edvcatjo.n Society, Poo.na- Dr V, R,, 
JBL J“TJip CentraJ JJAodu fJnlhiffl Miipailoe^’' AyinlJ ^ 
Macavlat and Bikua. [“Tho Modern Review,” May.}’ 
The Legend op Chennapatnam fMadraa). Rvlfr.J.-* 
8. Moothiah. [Tlio “Mysore & South Indisa llevk* " 
4farch.3 ' ' . . i . 

INDISK ADMIKIITRATION AND ARTS AND Cp.APTS IV* 
iNDii. By Mr. E. B. navcll [“The HiMoatan .. 
Review," April.} . . 

Bengal National Collfoe. By Indu Madhab Mstiick', 
U.A., R.!., M.i>. [The “ ifodern Review," April.} ii 
IndiaTi Literary Wealth-; A Story of Her lilwio'-r 
Ily Rabindra Nararaii Chose, M. a. [The"I)s«li , - 
and Dawn Society'* M*garlne," April.] 

Ranks and Hanking in Tub Pcnjab. [Th«"Onni.’r 
kola Magarine,” July— Septaraber, 100®.} 

School Lifxin Kashmir. By'C. R. Tyadsle liJecoe 
(“IhellMtKodTLe West," April} 
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.Early Marriage- ’ 


"SCO 


• ■ ■‘.Mahome’danEeprcscntalion. 

• ■ In the current number of the //inrfuj<an lieriea 
• a Mahomedan writer of ability and culture wilting 

under thp-pen name of » An Indian Museolmin- 
thdroughly examines the claims of the I^gue 
, with 'regard to Mahomedan representation. He 


tars : — 

The attempt on the part ol mj eo-reUglanl*t« to er^te 
aniTTeOoncnable Ulalerin maia. i. not eery laudable 

It the Mahometan, demand tpetiallreattoent on aoeoant 

ol thrir lojalty and hiilerictl po.Ition U cannot be 
denied that the Bikha, Jat*. RajpuU eqnallr ment creep, 
tlonal treatment and what aboot the Par.e« who thoogh 
ther hare not ToluoWred their eerrieea to the BriU.h 

lUj on the field yet haw materially helped the doeelep. 
mont o! India la another field -commerce t Aw Owy to 
bo jgnBwd limply becawe they remain mute and not 
clamour lor eiceptlonal treatment ? Aod what about tbo 
Burailani andNatlw ChrUliani-thcy arc pereowfia* 
tlonioMoyalty-who may ratio their heads ihortly for 
ipeclal representation. It will be a blot 
Imperialiem if the rulere ol the Und thus begin to 
diffmnUate. Moreorer II you grunt class-reprewnU. 
lion to one eommonily yon cannot long withold it Iwtn 
the othere lollawing euit as the night follows the diy. 
This will TcriUWy bo the opening ol 
India will then be confronted with a graw iL 

first m-^nitudo. British statesmen, we suppose, s^l new 

hommit thcrascUcs to such a myopie policy. A(m^ if *» 
strengthening his case lor 

Ame<^ AH ssyi Ihst thew ato ‘Sribr 

Hindus that go to swell the imposing «*"“« 

there are wo may remark, low casUs among the MoslreW 

aa well who lihewise rfdocothoir num^r. 
moment supposing that class-represeatslton U ^otM 
toUio'Moslc^'how'nlhe electoral •jhemotoswk In 
rrerinccsliko^ Tu-ijib and ‘ 

Ms’iomcdao population is larger Uwn that ol t hel li ^ us? 
You cannot do this unless jou gire 
tionto Moslems which would bo rather hsrf 
non-MosIcm brethren and iu ease you di*cn^aj«hise the 
Moslems Of the “lower" sole it would ho 
Uiem- of their Icgitimaln right »? ^o^e J” Jhe l^stnrt 
Council, All things considered no belter irttlemeDt 
could hate been made than that announced ^ b*r 
liarrey Adamson In Iho course of bis speech on tne 
oecasion of the last Budget Debate upholding the popular 
proportional representation on the ©no ^nd and^^ 
goring at the same time the interests of tho mmonbe* 
■on the other. 


Mr. K/C. Kunjl TaI lias r. biief note on this 
subject in the Calcutl'i AVnVw for April. .He 
examines tho authorities for the proposition that 
Hindu Shastrna enjoin marriage after puberty. 
He cites Raghunandan's opinion in his Jyatisht- 
waits : “ If ft man of 20 years of age approaches a . 
woman of the full age of 10 years when she has 
been purified after ft certain event in the ex- 
peelfttion of offspring, good offspring is born; 
below th^ ages the offspring is bad— thus Kiys 
the SmriU." Hindu '’medical science and Hindu 
religious authority unite in firing 16 years as tho 
proper ftge for a womsn to enter upon the duties 
of maternity. Mr. Kanji lAlsays:- — ^ * 

It is a matter el liistoncal feet that from tlie Vedio l<f 
the modern period llbduglrls wrero disposed of in marriage 
atan advanced ige. ItwasoDlyin tho BmldhUtle age 
tliat child marriage was introduced on aecount ol the 
frei^oent invasions of foreigners and the Iiiiccurily of the ' 
timer. Now, as perfect security of lito and property 
prevails m Indin under tho British Indian Administra. 
t>oa,U is highly desirable that this ohnoxions. practice 
ahonld bo discontinued and abandoned. Bcaidcs tho 
express authority contained in the Smriti referred to 
aboTS for the roarrisgo of Hindu females after puberty^ 
the peculiar character of Hindu Tnarringc, its indhsolu- 
bility and tho serious duties cast upon the mamed 
couple all tend to lead to a rcasonablo inferepco that Uio 
Shastras contemplate that the marriage should only bo 
cootracted where thopnrties to it hare attained an age of 
discretioD, sufficient to enable them to realise its naturo 
and duties. > 1 

In ciamining tho texts care ought'to be taken 
in applying tho test of moral and material efficiency. 
And so, as mnrringc after puberty satisfies such a 
condition, Bhastraic condition for it, must be pro. 
sumed even if it cannot be established'by positive 
and direct evidence. Mr. Kaiyi Lai concludes that 
Ihe aftlhority of the marriage of Hindu girls after 
puberty rests upon (n) immemorial custom, [1) 
lire Smriti, (c) Manu SanhiU.and (fi) the Mrnai. 
Sbiodhu. — ; ^ , 
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The Privy Council. 

— -<»-< — 

Jlr. Wallace Nesbitt, K. C., has a very inters 
csting and lucid account of the Judicial Committee 
of tbc Privy Council in the March Number of the 
Canadian Law Times. The Privy Council may he 
traced to the practice of early English Kings of 
sitting with tho magnates or great men of the 
realm and ezcrclsing legislative, executive and judi* 
cm! authority. From the eai host times potttioos 
were presented to tho King in Council, especially 
when the courts wore liable to be intimidated by 
an influential suitor, it being an ancient rule of 
the English Constitution that the subject who 
failed to obtain justice in the ordinary courts 
might In all coses petition to tho King to exercise 
his royal prerogative in his bshalf, Gradually*, as 
the dominions of tho King increased, this right 
has been extended to all the subjects of the King. 
People in the United Kingdom found it most 
conrenient to resort to English Courts, with the 
House of Lords as the ultimate oppellato authority, 
till now, the work of the Privy Council is confined 
to hearing appeals from India and the Colonics. 

The Statute of Henry VIII. conferred wide 
power of hearing appeals on the Council, but this 
was abused to so great an extent that, daring the 
reign of Charles I., a Statute was passed taking 
away tho power of the Pi ivy Council from draw- 
ing into question any matter of any of the sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom, thus transferring 
the appellate authority of the King in the United 
Kingdom from the Council to the Puiliament or 
the House of Lords. This Statute did not take 
Away the right of the Privy Council from sitting 
as an Appellate Court in cases from the King’s sub- 
jects outside the United Kingdom. By a Statute 
of 1833, the Privy Council was put on its present 
basis, hnd by subsequent Statutes jurisdiction lias 
been given to the Judical Committee in matters 
within tho , United Kingdom in Ecclesiastica), 
-Admiralty and Patent cases. 


.[Mat'ISoK 

The ‘British dominions have' inerted enor- 
mously ; new territories have been largely added 
to the United Kingdom, and the laws administer- 
ed by the Council are of the utmost diverse and 
complex character. Though the King has the in- 
herent power to make new laws in the case of 
poraessions acquired by conquest or, annexation, 
unless he has Hmitt'd his prerogative, yet, it has 
been the uniform practice to refrain from inter- 
fering with the laws and institutions in force in 
those countries. ■ 

Go into tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy CoudcII 
for a siegle week and watch its operations. You wilt tee 
it deciding on one day a question acOordiogto theltotnaa 
Dutch law; on another a question according to the 
French law as it prevailed twfore the Rovolutiou, modi- 
fied by subsequent Csoadiati statutes; and on snother 
day according to the common law of England, as modi- 
fied by Australian orKew Zealand legislation ; and at the 
end of the week according toUiecnstoms ofthofllDdu or 
Mohammedan lew. The truth of these obscrvatloniinay ‘ 
be readilyunderstood by perusing aliit of tho dilTerotit 
territories from which appeals may be taken to tbi* 
coort. The number is upwards of 100, and oeouples in 
one work on the subject over seven printed pages. If 
Europo if taken as an example, appeals lie from sir 
different principalities, and the lawt admiuistered range 
from the ancient customs of the Isle of Man to those In 
force in the Island of Cyprus. Other iatcroatiog exam- 
ples may be given in tho r,eewsrd Islands, composed of 
Montserrat, Saint Kitts, and Uen Kevis, where it admi- 
nitlcrt the common law introduced by Royal Proclama- 
tion in 1764, and Newfoundland, which is our oldest 
colony. In Asia, besides India, appeals lie from tbs 
courts of twenty-four aeparate principalities. iiHeriog 
from the llombay IHgb Court to Ibo Consular Court I® 
China and Corea. 

Generally, th® warioiu dependencies j'la 1®*^ 
restricting tbe right of appeal to cases where' the 
matter in controveivy exceeds a certain value— 
Even in these eases, application may made to 
tho Council for special leave to appeol. ’Tb** 
application must bo by way of petition which 
abould «et for the bona fide tbe facts of the wse, 
the judgment and the reasons for special . app**^- 
The Council will be mostly guided by the Icgisl®' 
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tion of Iho colony or d0p«ndency, and the preroga* 
tire miro«™omm.nded only (1) ..kero con.li- 
tuUon.l qoratioM nro in contrOTCray .nd (2) nheto 
there is .n important point ot law involved «nd 
the amount o! conlrcversy is large. Where, hoir- 
erer, the local legialatum does not prohibit the 
appeal, the appellant proceed, to the Privy Conn- 
ell a. ol right, and no leave is neceataty. 

The first step in the appeal ia the printing of 
' tho record containing the pleadings, the judgments 
of loner courts, and each parts of the evidence 
deemed important. Esch Counsel then prepares 
his case containing a short statement of the facts 

relied on, and also a memorandum of the points 
to be argoed. Oenemlly, it is not considered good 
taste to Oita authorities. Tho Council then arts 
not aaa court, but as a committee, in achamber in 
the Colonial OSco in Donning Sliest. The judg- 
ment is delivered by one of the J edges or. behalf 
of the whole committee, no dissenting view being 
eapreased, it being the duty cf each Privy Coun- 
cillor not to disclose any advice he may have given 
,to the Crown. 

„ , Proposals hare often been msfJe to abolish the 
'Privy Ooancil, cn the supposition that Its exis- 
tence wflects ogainst tha ability and the judicial 

acumen of the judges in the colonics and the de- 
pendencies. Out the best refutation of the sug- 
gestion is contained in a communication by tho 
Privy Council who said in 1875 

ThU power has been esereised for eentories ow all 
the depeedenciea of the Empire by the SoYereign of the 
mother country sittlog 5o Council. Dy this InsUtotion, 
common to aU parts of the Empieo beyond the soas, all 
matters whatever requiring a judical solution may ho 
brought to the cognisance of one court in which all have 
avoice. To abolishlhis controlling powerand abandon 
each colony and dependency to a separate Court of 
Appeal of its own, would obviously destroy one of the 
most important tics connecting all parts of the Empire 
in common obedience to tho Courts of Law, andtort- 
nouneo the last and most easential mode of exerririog 
Uie authority of tho Crown over its possessions abroad. 


Indian Langnages and Christianity. 

The Rev. H. Gulliford of the Wesleyan Mis* 
eionary Society, writing on “ Chrbtian Literature 
aa a Mission Agency in India” in the April issue 
of the Eatl and the West, quotes a few figures 
which bring out the great difficulty of instructing 
Indiansiu the religion of Christ. There are 147 
Unguaga belonging to six great families of speech. 
Tho Indo-Chinese family has 92 sub-families and 
dialects, the Indo-European 25, Dravido-Munda 
24, the Malayo-Polynesian 2 and Semitic and 
Uamitic one each, while two are unclassified. 

Some of these dialects are spoken by compara- 
tively few persons. Foity-two are employed by 
less than 1,000 each : twenty-five by more than 
1,000 and less than 10,000 ; thirty-eight by more 
than 10,000 but less than 100,000 ; fourteen by 
more than 100,000 and less than half a million ; 
fiveby more than half a million and less than a 
milHon ; and twenty-three by more than a million. 
The languages spoken by more than ten millions 
are— Hindi (if we regard Eastern and IVestem 
Hindi as one language), 60 millions; Bengali, 44j ; 
Bihar:, 37 ; Teingu, 20j ; Marathi, 18| ; Punjabi, 
17 : Tamil, 16] ; Rajasthani, 11 ; Eanarese, 10|. 

The actual number of illiterates is 277, 728, 
485 out of n population of 293, 414,956. This 
task is stupendous and formidable. And, the 
instinct of self-preservation dictates that the 
Christians themselves should ho educated- if dis- 
integrating infiuences should not be allowed to 
undermine Christianity. 

The present state cf the Christian community 
is represented by tho following figures: — ^ToLal 
number of Christians, 2,919,215; from these de- 
duct, 256,707 Europeans and Eurasiaos, who are 
practically all literate, and there remain 2,662 508 
of whom 2,300,000 are Jlliterate. The import- 
ance of educating Christians in their religion can 
bo seen from the ex.-ireple of the Syrian Church in 
Tiuvancore and Cochin. The Liturgy and Serin- 
tutiB are ill Syriac, •a-ith very little literature in 
the vernacular for the people. 
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Military Aspect of the Unrest 'in India. 


Colonel St. John Fancourt, 0. B,, contribntes 
nn article on this topic' to tho Empire Rtvitva tar 
'April which, for barefaced calumny of the Indian 
people, is unrivalled. lie refers to the Vellore 
Stutiny in 180G and the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, 
'both of which were, in his opinion, not military 
' mutinies, as they are so ofcen called; the sepoys 
were drawn into organised civil rebellions the sue* 
cess of which depended on the disloyalty of the 
native soldiery. These two rovoUs were the result 
'of seditious agitation, directed from Vellore, and 
Delhi, Oudh and Calcutta, respectively. The 
writer then discusses the strength of the respec- 
tive forces which would bo arrayed on either side 
if a revolt should now take place. He calculates 
‘that even If 150,000 tioopa with the colours re- 
mained loyal, there vmuld be some 400,000 mili* 
•tarny trained fighting men who would probably 
1)6 at the' service of the leaders of a rebellion. By 
forming into guerilla bands, they could diaarm 
'the' country ‘ police, and thus collect nrms. 
The writer ’ further s.aya that in a country 
-numbering 300 million people, even if only a 
■few millions are imbued with ITie ncliTc spirit 
of riotous sedition and religious fanaticism, it 
would be a very difficult task to guard the 
'lives and properties of the English and other 
loyalists ns well as to preserve communications. 
Of late years, lawlessness has arisen. Bengal lias 
teen ruled for some years past by Progressives 
who have avorked out their idc.as of education 
and local ssU-governoient with enthusiasm. 
“Their work has resulted in the fact that among 
the men thus educated at the eipenso ' of the 
long-sufTering agriculturists and trader*, the most 
'active seditionists in India are to -bo found 
'And again, “The Colleges .and Univereities are 
hotbeds of anarchist propaganda and the mnnici- 
pal bodies are thoroughly corrupt. Any concesr- 
Bion, preceded and demanded by unlawful agita* 


tion and violence,' leads the natives of India to 
imagine it hns ,beco wrung from . the Govern- 
ment by fear of the consequences of the refusal,” 
'This scare-monger thus writes about the re- 
forms ; ' ^ 

The Government or India and Secretary 'of State for 
India have certainly parleyed with the seditionists tlio'jgh 
Uicir aggressive plan of campaign Is in full awing. Ihey 
announce their intention of placing native gentlemen in 
suenhigh positions in the Government that it will be 
impossiblo to conceal fro'm them the secret military raca- 
surca essential to the safety of every white man, woman 
ant! child. To say that these councillors, even if loyal, 
will talk and lot out secret councils. Is to say they are 
Easterns. Even on courts-martial, where n binding oatli 
It administered hot to disclose the vote or opinion of any 
officer, the eonrt is hardly over before (he vote that every 
member of it has given is known all over the native gar- 
rison, often to Ibo great danger of the Bembers' lives. 

Declarations of War. 

Professor Ooldwin Smith, writing in the Post- 
{iri$l Jieviete for April, pleads for rousing tho 
renson and conscience of the community, by mak- 
ing the declaralioD of war more solemn and e*p!i* 
citly setting fortli t)je canto. Tho Professor says 
that for tho Afghan War, there was no taiiso ) 
whatever; it was made by Pulmcraton, who had 
.a baseless suspicion of the designs of Buasia. TliO 
4?rime.an War was made by the intrigues of the 
French Emperor for his own political pbfposes 
«nd 1^ Palmerston’s desire of supplanting Abcr- 
^etn, whoso policy was peaceful. Opium, com- 
bined with the temper of Bowring was the infam- 
ous cause of the wars with China. 

Of tho Boer War-it is needless to speak. The ' 
cause assigned on the reebrds of tho CanmlisD ^ 
Parliament, presumably at the dictatioc'of Mr. 
Clistnberlain, is that the Transvaal was under the ^ 
fiuseralnty of Her Majesty, and was oppressing 
Her subjects. This, in face of two 

Convention*, recognitions of the independence cf 
the Transvaal by a series of Mimsters, and the 
trial of the Jameson Baidei-s under the roreign 
Enlistraent Act for fitting out an .expedition 
against a foreign Htuteat peace wi th- Great Bri- 
taia. - - - ' 
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^ ' - The Demands of Mahomedans. 

'Mr.* C. Y. CMntamAni tears to pieces tho 
specious arguments ot tho All-India Muslim 
‘League in favour of special electorates and exces- 
‘sire reprcsentalion, in tliQ April number of the 
JTiiidrufan Htcitw, Tho reason urged against 
mixed electoiates is timt the Sfahomedan rvho is 
returned will be a pro-Hindu Mahomedan. While 
there is nothing unnatural in it, Jfr. Cltintamxni 
yet disputes the correctness of the statement 
and refers to the return, by election, in the 
United Provinces of theJTaivabof Pah-asu in 1898, 
and the Rajah of Mahzauduhad last year, who 
were, neither of them, congressmen. The Maho- 
medans* distrust of the Hindus is taking a very 
undedrahle turn. Do the other minorities, the 
Parsecs, the Sikhs tho Indian, Christians exhibit 
the B.ame distrust of the Hindvis 7 What fairness 
Is it, asks Mr. Cbintamani, that would lightly 
by aside expressions of opinion of well-known 
Slahomedans regarding the specious character of 
'the Mahomedan claim and attach a representative 
'character to the two-atjd a-half year old Muslim 
Xesgue 7 The demand for more representation 
than they are' entitled to by reason of their nom- 
bers'ls based on political coosidentioos. What 
^oes this claim mean I Much has been made of 
tho eo-call^ ethnological and racial differences 
betwren the Hindus and Mahomedans. . Many of 
the latter worship idols. They differ little, in the 
words of Sir John Strachey, from their Hindu 
neighbours in their customs and not very much 
Jrom their religion and they maintain similar 
■ distinctions of casto. A laige proportion of the 
Mahomedans hardly deserve that name. The con- 
tention that they were the rulers of the country 
and are hence n superior people, can be hardly 
conridered as serious, seeing that tb.at claim can 
be advanced by other Indian people who have 
lost an Empire — e.j., the hlahrattaa, the Sikhs, the 
Rajputs, the Andhras, the Pandyos, Ac, The truth 
is, there are forces behind which pull the striogs 


of anreasonable and shortsighted Mahomedan 
agitation. 

Says Mr, Chintsmaci : “We could wish that 
men of iindouhtcd intelligence liko Mr. Ameer AH 
and Mr. AU Imam had political foresight enough 
to see tbit they v.ero paying too high a price for 
the temporary support of Angh-Indkn reaction- 
aries and monopolists, who are in reality not less 
opposed toMahoinedan advancement than to prog- 
ress generally. -For the time bring they pose *8 
friends of one eectlon that they may effectusll/ 
thwart all reform, and after their object has been 
'accomplished they will throw off their mask and 
Appear in their true colour of enemies of progress,” 

Another argument advanced is that Alahome- 
dans ate the most loyal people in India, and that 
thrit loyalty would bo etruinod if their ciaims at© 
net met in full. Such is the special value of Maho- 
med«n loyalty ! But there is the further insinuation 
that other comDunitiVs arc lets loyal. If it is so, 
tho less other people iindersband the meAnlngof 
thoword loyalty in the Mahcmecl.aR sense—of blind 
approval of every' deed, word and thought of 
Oovernmest — the better. 

The Mehonjedan leaders have brought anotlmr 
argument which shows, how in a political contro- 
versy, they have not even cared to put on a digni- 
fied attitude. That is in regard to tho contention 
that the depressed classes now classified as Hindus 
should not be so done. Supposing for a moment 
this is granted, the Hindus are still in a majority. 
Dot, aie there not such people who are now classed 
as hlahomedans 7 

Mr. Cbintamani after referring to the ‘ gate- 
keeper’a ’ argument, proceeds to point out that 
in av single ease had n Legislative Council in the 
past, to consider a measure H-liich was farour- 
ablo to one community and adverse to another. 
He also quotes Sir John Hewctl’s opinion that in 
laluq Boards and Municipalities, separate elcclo- 
rates Bhonhl not be instituted hecauso it would 
b« « pity to distotb tho genentlly omicoble relo- 
Hoit hotwo.n tho t«o commonitits by iotroJoeiof 
religious disUoclions. ... p 
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The Real Problem ia India. 

Babu Bepia Chandra Pal contributes to (be 
April number of the Sicaroj an article on thw 
subject. According to him the first need of the 
situation is an occunata and cotnprehebstro grasp 
of the problem before us. The Indian problem 
before British statesmanship was at first, when 
the Government of India passed from the East 
India Company to the Crown, one of eofMofuIntioit. 
Next it became one of prolonyalion. How to 
consolidate the Empire was the main question 
before Loid Canning and bis early successois ; and 
this work of consolidation proceeded very suc- 
cessfully for over twenty years, from 1658 to 
1880, until Loid Ripon went out as V'iceroy. 
This truly Liberal statesman suv that the 
problem before him, was not how to consolid-ate, 
for that woik had already boon completed, but 
how to prolong the Uritisli authority in India; 
and the entire cour&e of his policy, whether legis- 
lative or executive, ivas directed towards conciliat- 
ing educated Indian opinion, and by an expansion 
of the civic rights of the people, to bind up their 
highest interests with the permanence of the Bri- 
tish connection. 

The writer then proceeds to observer 

Had I/jrd nipon’* far-sccing policy been (oTJowed by 
bis successors in tho Indian Yiccroyalty, (be character 
of Uio Indian problem would hare still remained what H 
was in his time. Hut a reaction set io, and as a result, 
there grew up in tho public mind a distrust of the good 
faith of tho foreign rulers of the country, tlho acts and 
littcranees of Lonl Curzon helped to deepen and conliria 
this distrust and opened the eyes of tho j»eoplo to what 
they thought to bo the rcsl trend and object of HriUsb 
policy in India, namely the perpetuation of theirpolitkal 
serfdom, and the cxploit-stion of their c-eoBomie, lhe-‘r 
intellectual, their moral, and even their tpinfual re- 
sources in tho interests of tl»c ruling race. This con- 
sciousness awahenod a desire for (rc«..dom soch as had 
DCTcrbcen felt l>eforc. OMiUl rrprceeioB elrcngtbenol 
this dcsins and gave birth to aa unrest which hasrapldly 
developed into a revolution. 


The problem before British statesmauship to-day 
is how to guide and control this revolution^ And 
to do so, tho British people must make up their 
mind to some day abandon entirely their present 
position of absolute political sovereignty in India. 
For the question now is not how* to /irofoMy Bri- 
tain s irresponsible and absolute authority in 
India, but how so to shape the policy and guide 
the administration of that country, that when the 
day of final separation comes — as come it must, 
sooner or later — the two countries shall part as 
friends and allies ready to co-operato with, each 
other in the furtherance of thcirrcspectiro nation- 
al destiny, ond in tho advancement of Univensal 
Humanity. 

Ho concludes his aiticle thus: — 

And Uie first aU'p towards the initisUon of each a 
|K>licy must bo »n open and randid declaration from tbs 
King and Parbareent of Great Dritain, rveognUing the 
absolute legitimacy of the dftift of the people of India 
for Kalional Autonomy, their desire to be t free nation 
among tho free otUoni of Uio world— attd of cicry Itwfnl 
meaoi that tliey may organlio and adopt for the fulfil- 
roent of this desire. Tlie neit itep must be aa open and 
•ioccro reverasi of tho present policy of reprossioa. 
People must Iiaie on ossuTwnee of real justice from the 
law courts, and it can only be aecored by the cstaMisb- 
went <(f the lysU-m of trial by jiiiy composed of the pecri 
of Ute accused only, just as it esista in Eeglsod. These 
measures, tnd the adoption of a policy of faIis«/oI«, 
can alone make for peaceful progress in India at thU 
juncture, aod DOlbieg short of tiicse will do. 

. And my last word is tlut Uritisli statesmtn must know 
this, that tl>e prescul Indian movimrot Is not Sa aoy 
wey a class movement ; and the day is past when con- 
tiliating the edosated clatsfs— Mr. Hechsnao's “rea- 
eoBaUctoen’'-- by aeeepllog more or Jess fully ll» old 
echciae of rcronns of U<e Indiso Katiens! Cesgreaui 
woulil teect the re^nirements of the }>micet eitnation. 

Xot tiakerieg n forms, IaiI bold, stnughtforward, fsr» 
teeing etaU-stcanship alone can nsve it. And woe lie to 
India and England alike if Hritish tUUtsansL'p fails to 
face the |>rcseot Indian proldem with teal knowledge asd 
keen foresight and conragtoas action t 
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A Modern School of Indian Painting. 

Mr. JosUca ‘Woodrotro contributes to The 
'A'oH-fl, n japnneso illustnvteil laonUily Joarnsl, 
the following eulogistic estimate of the new school 
of Indian Artists : — 

. The two modern Indian water-colours here re- 
produced were shown, with several others of equal 
merit by the s.ame artists, in the Eihibition held 
last winter at CalcutU by the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. This Society is doing good work 
by its endeavour to aroiiso in the India of to-day 
the beautiful spirit which inspired the artistry 
her great past. As Art is a mode of expression 
the mode must be that of the people whose ex- 
pression it is. Unfortunately English ascendancy 
• has in this matter exercised an injmions and in 
many cases, fatal influence and 1ms produced a 
type of Indian who imitative of an alien art (often 
enough presentM to him in its inferior types) has 
lost all pride in, or even capwity to understand, 
the magnificent achievements of his own p‘Opl«. 
And so, ns an Indian critic of grwt insight and 
‘competence, Dr. Ananda Coomawawamy. com- 
plains, it baa come about that the work of Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tague is hatter known and is 
more thought of by the English artista than by 
the majority of his countrymen. To English ini- 
tiative, however, must bo given the credit for the 
first attempt at a reversil of the denalionalisiog 
processes which Imve hitherto been nt work. The 
efTorU towards this of the Government School at 
Calcutta followed by those of the Society, hare 
aided the growing national ems iousness to reach 
the point of recoveiy which we trust ia the end 
of Mr. llavell, the late Principal, lh<* com- 
mencement of the renaissance of a true Indian 


It* earliest and best product is to bo found In 
-the work of ?ilr. Abanindro Nath Tagore, tlio 
successor of Mr. llavell in the Calcutta Art 
School. Tho beauty of his work is a sign of what 


may bo given to tho world (and is indeed .now 
being givon by somo of his pupils) if the Indian 
people regain their artistic heritago and leiilizo 
that their duty is not to borrow from others but 
to give of their own. An eaily appreciation of 
his work in the English magazine, the Studio, in 
1892, drey attention to its technical power, fine 
poetic expression, and faithful allegiance to the 
traditions of decorative feeling which the Old 
School of Indian Painting uphohls. Of the pic- 
tures sent by him to the Great Delhi Exhibition 
of 1903, Sir Geoige Watt in the ollici.al cata- , 
lo«u6 states that tiioy at once attracted wide 
notice both hy theirdrawing and the haimonious 
arrangement of colour, which is so marked n 
characteristic of the Indian genius. Since then 
he has pictured with exquisite grace and a true 
illumination of bright and fresh colour the life 
of Kiishna and has wondeifully revealed the 
Indian consciousness by his illustrations, latterly 
more reduced intoneoftlie Meghaduta of Kalidasa, 
the quatrains of Omar Khayyam and the life of 
Buddha. Of this artist, the foremost in India, tho 
fellow countryman end critic above.mentloned bo 
truly sajs . 

Uto tendernesi, graco tod unapproachable Indianness 
of theto delicate water-colours is overvi helming; they are 
tbepertect expression of Indian conceptions in an unt- 
TcrssI language ; they reveal tho soul of a people not 
crudely or superficially but utterly to those that have 
eyes to SCO and ears to hear ; they liavo the mingled 
i4ticence and revelation that belongs to all great art. 
Such work, a true expresaion of the spirit of Indian 
nationality is tho perfect flowering of tho old tradition ■ 
a flower that ipealis rot only of past loveliness but is 
strong aod vigorous ivith promiso of abundant fruit. 
If in every culture-aspect India might thus be trans- 
Bgured and reborn, then were wisdom justified of her 
children, aod India may mean and bo all and more than 
ahe has over meant or beeu before. 

1th hopeful to find that this woik does not 
stand alone but has helped to stiinulate othci's in 
the direction of its high and beautiful achieve- 
ment. Several paintings were also shown in tho 
same Exhibiliou by JIi*. Tagore’s pupils, Mr, 
Nundo Lai Dose, and Mr.Sorendra Nath Ganguly. 
•To say that they show their master's influenco 
h to wituass to their great charm. This influenco 
has, however, net destroyed the individual origi- 
nality of their work. We should like to notice 
also the work of Jfr. Tsliri Perahad, a teacher in 
the Calcutta School, which displayed great accu 
my of dra;.ing jnfl of iomrlarao 

a stroor Hindu feelinr. ‘ ' 


a strong Hindu feelin 
hopes for the futuro of Art in India, : ^ * 
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Indian and American Workingmen- 
. ^ *-♦-< — 

Mr. Saint Nlhal Singt, miting on this subject 
in the April number ot Hie Mt,hrn Serieic, enj-s, 
that wage-earners in the United States nnd India 
oecupj diamcttically opposite poles. We nil know 
the cenditions of workingmen’s life in India They 
live in hovels, their fare is scanty and poor. They 

are afforded no amusements or diversions; their 

.whole life is full of hard struggle. Malaria nnd 

plague work havoc with them. In India there is 

aversion to phyaic.al labour. “ The glory and dig- 
nity of working with the hands is notyet.ppre- 

cialed nnd understood in Hindustan." Dot alto- 
gether n different picture is presentoil to ns in 
America. The workmen there have three full 
meal, a daj; they diaiaa well, at l.-ast on their gala 
day-Sunday, They attend • shows ' and theatrical 
IKlfotmanecs, visit the public paiks, private 
amusement grounds and woods and buy hooka and 
newspapers lor improvement ana delcetatien In 
the heme of almost every wa-e-earaci, may la, 
found a piano, cottage organ or musical inalro- 
meal, a sewing machine and labour-taving appli. 
anros of various soi Is, Siys Mr. Siinl Nihal Singh: 
"In America the dignity ot labor is not only 
oomprehended, but lovsd and ivspeotcal. Acacri- 
cans lielicie tliat all opuicnra nnd progrsaa, lioU, 
in an iaditidiial and national ssr.«,”hinge on 
Inhonr, Tho Amsriran ttieory is that II a man 
escheaa work, eomshody else work, in order to 
support him, or has labouiasl to make it pciUo 
for him to lead a life of slolhfulooa..' It,. 
non why workingman in .Imtriea are re.pre-rd i< 
thaHheyaro intrlllgrnt and f.irlv w,ll-cdurate,l. 
Oompulmry and free education is gwsdnallr 
wiping out illlttracj". 

In addition to thoao educational farilitirs aaaa 
the writer, play g„„„a. ^ 

..mn»™.rnt,nrighbourh,>cJcratro. for saeroation 

and open sguarr, i„ ,h, mid.l o! erowilwl distrira 
tor the promoiinn a .,„nly gro.„,, 


at public expense. With these Idvaulflgea, ".the 
children of wage-earners in theUnited States grow 
to manhood and womanhood with strong bodies and 
alert brains. Another method employed to deve- 
lop the intelligence of tho laboring people nnd 
their children is the popular lecture arranged at 
public expense. In addition to theso, the propa- 
ganda of tho socialists and labor unions is of an 
educational ebaracter. A section of tho preat is 
conducted largely in the interc-sts of the laboring 
people. Newspapers and magazines are sold at a 
price which maVes it possible for tho wage-ear- 
nm and their children to keep in touch »?itli the 
condition and progress of working" people of other 
cjuntricsnnd become generally well-posted bpon 
topics of general world-interest'. ' ’ 

A study of liow tho workingmen in America' 
spend their income is interMti’ng. 

The food bill is a Jittlo over thrco-elghths 
of the total income; the clothing bill a 
little more than one-eighth, tho two together 
j.ut a trifle over half of tho total fiicomo. The 
rent bill (J90-53) is nearly equivalent to the 
ctoll.mgbill(.?10‘-01). Nea.ly one-Gflh of the 
item, fuel and light, ($10 34) is for ligli't alone, 
e 7 ., ($8'15). Tho«c who own houses save the rent 
(•$09-53). They hare, however, to spend, on an 
average, .$18 92 as paymenU of taxes and niott- 
r*gfs. hdue-ation isan item conspicuous by its 
«b«enw. \\ e are therefore reminded that tbi* is 
« country of free schools. That, however, does 
rot mean that these millions of wdrkit»g families 
arc not paying their share of tho cost of schooTing 
children. The rent item includes the school bill. 

11 I* from Ida rent r:.ll«i;ons that the lardlord 
F"I-Ida Ur bills. The tenant is therefore the 
wai taxpayer. 
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UnERSNCES OF THE DIY. 


Functions of a University- 
The WtaiDg hi the leil of « speech on the 
DnlvereitJotB.ietolhyreof, 0. Uoyd Moig.n, 
F.R.S., at the 10th Annual Dinnerof the Umver- 
• Bity College, Colston Society, Bristol: 

I am often asked, what will the Di.ivciaity of 
Bristol be, and wlmt will it do 7 The obTions, .f 
not very enlightening answer is, it will, in a large 
measure be and do that which the eit.aens of 
Bristol .hall, in their wisdom, determine that it 
shall be and do. Bristol will have to show the 
eilucatioral etnlT of which it is made. It must 
, 1.0 to the great rcc.sion, and prove itself equal 
to the responsibilities of a city of the fiml rank. 

. A Dniveraity is not primarily a place, or a 
group of building., or a board of esamineru A 
university is 6mt oT all a corpot.te body of men, 
and with us of women too t,wociated together tor 
a definite purpowi, and united by i common uim, 

A university !e or ehould be, I take it, a gn.ld of 
le,arneni. Mark you, I do not .ay a guild of eo- 
called learned folk, I trust there will be leu^erl 
folk in our guild and 1 trust there will be thoee 
rarer folk, men of wisdom ond ch.ructer; but 
though leorued men, and wisu men, and men of 
character, help to make a university, they do not 
constitute the university which, es e guil o 
Icaruera, is fonudwl on u bruuder basis, Bur do 
the leachera constitute a nuiveraily, though th^ 
too help to make u nulveraity of the lirat rank. 

The learners coostituto the university, ond when 

the tencheru cease to bo learners, they oo^ht e . 
to cease to ho teachers. If then the uui.eraity, » 
a corporate body-; is . guild of l.aru.ra end .m 
buildiogs 0 temple of leernlng, oil should be we - 
CO, no in the uoiversity wl,u_d«iire tol.uro, uud 
who have given evidouco of adequate breadth ol 
prevluu. education nnd the requisitu ubility to 
le.atu ut thu rcbatively high level which ought to 
ch-aracterim university work. That is the tea 


and only vulno ol the Matriculation test. Each 
atago of a degree should guarantee not only a 
higher level of attainment, but also a further abi- 
Uty to learn, and to utilise what has already been 
learnt. A university, then is a guild of le.arners 
united together in u corporation in which, as 
Huxley put i,t, “ thought is free from all fetters, 
and in which all sources of knowledge, and all aids 
to learning, should bo accessible to all comerk 
without distinction of creed or country, riches or 
poverty 

The university is not, and cannot be, n place 
for ell ; it must be a place for the teltcledfew, 
those only who aiu capable and willing to do 
university work. What wo h.ave to securo is 
tirat there shall bo equal opportunities tor all; 
without distinction of riches or poverty. Bike 
the polishing ol gems, the higher education ie a 
costly end a lengthy process. It ie worth while 
to spend two yeatu in leehioning a Oullinan 
dUmond, ond its value is thus enormously en-‘ 
Irnnced. To expend this time end labour on mere 
glass or paste would be a grave economic blun- 
der. In the university we must select the mate- 
rial on which the time and labour of our edu- 
cational lapidaries is to be bestowed ; and it 
is worth while to take the most anxious care to 
find your precious etones, if only 'they are true 
gems. If. 8.^y, within the next ten years the 
University of Bristol can find and fashion but 
one lad of real genius, who would otherwise be 
cut off from the highest training, Mr. Wills' 
investment of 100,0001. in the University will 
be economically justified. That is not merely an 
opinion of mine. Some of you may remember' 
what Huxley said : " I weigh my words when’ 
I say that if the nation could purchase a potent 
Watt, or D.\Ty, or Faraday, at the cost of a 
hundred thousand pounds down, he would bo 
dirty cheap at the money. It is a mere common-' 
place and every-day piero of knowletlge that what 
these three men did Im produced untold million^ 
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or vrealtli, in the narrowest economital sense 
oi.tho word." This is a point on which I leel 
strongly. As a matter of economic policy, Irom 
the national standpoint, I am convince,! that 
1007 . spent by a lOKil educational authority on the 
highest training of the best student will hear 
far higher interest to the community than the 
name sum spent in giving a smattering of edu- 
cation to a thousand evening students. Do not, 
however, misunderstand me. I „„ j 
that the latter expenditure is of value to the 
rommunily All I say is, Ihi, ought ye to do, 
but not to leave the other undone ; and I ,1„ veu. 
turn to add that wo are not wise in the way 
in which we manage our national investment in 
education. As a nation we invest annually het. 
ween thirteen and fourteen millions i„ elementary 
in England end Wale,. 
What 1, the amount of Treasury Grant to Uuiver. 

education, About 112,0001 , a li„,. „„r. 
‘oan, 1 p«r cent. 

vam> ‘“"S «'« ‘I’eeH be learnt in a nni- 
Tomty 1, how the problem, which arise i„ „|i 
sen.,,, work are to be spproaehed, to b. groppie,, 
witli, ftnd, if poasiblo, to bo eolved. 

That 18 really the first and foremost thing to bo 
lestnt. A leading man of lusines.,, wliom I 
»m, years ,g, in n.,,, . 

^.l oC the younger men employed in responsible 
P»lhon, ,n bi. Cfllce held a uuiren.ily deg^ , 
asM wherein lay the pmcir.l value of the degro. 
or hi. purples. He ropiied .„b 
>«n lm.„edto face and tackle problems, .,d Im 

eyhad iweutaiued, or, in other worfs, wh,t 
*«ne of mvestigaUon they hilcl followM A • 
the r university roreer. eoaj dlu^ "Z 
nnivemty degree was the mark of . li" 

olr*"'"' 

" only one iraycfcipreestinr - 

you hare nil j * '"R docinno 
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is meant in tin’s connection by rnseartli is just this 
that tile student is brought face to taco Ivith some 
of the living problems on tlie growing edge of 
hi.s subject and is sliown how to deal with them. 
Snch a training is invaluable; but it cannot ho 
adequately tested by a written examination, nor 
even by a procticol examination lasting only a few • 
hourc. Hence the importance of giving tlie teacher 
who has watched and supervised such work, a 
voice— not, of course, the sole voice, but still on 
effective voice— in the selection of those on whom 
a degiee is be conferrwl. In all the proviuci.al 
unis'ersitiea tho teacher co-operates ivltli the ex- 
ternal examiner in ganging tlie capacity of sn 
nndorgiadu.ate, and so it will be in Brislol. 

It must be remembered that tho tiniuing of 
under-graduates, tboiigh an import-ant part of the 
work of a iinlccrslty, i. „ot it, only work. A 
university i, not only a placoVliero knowlclge is 
imparted but where knowledge i. made. Apart 
trom tl.c minor researohe, of undergrodiialcs- 
which really con.lilute training in iwcarrli- 
there are the major rescareliea of the staff and of 
piAt graduate students. If the Hniremily of llrls- 
tvl IS to lake its proper place i„ t)„ community 
otprovineialiinivemilies, ,|,a prorcssoro and lec- 
Inrvro mast have tlio eapacily, .„J h. 
the roquieite lime, t„r ,„o|. 

Urge upon llie siihjeel, I will o„,y gi„„ „tlen- 
t.on loth, r« tba, then, iniportantagricultnr- 
•1 problem, and 

nwail rohulon in the District around and to 
-bich I trust the University of 

Dnsrol w.ll euutribnle. The iinireieity ahould l« . 
■vperfwl lb. . 

"«t «m. There must be a gieat numWr of eom- 
mereml problem, „„ „^i„, 

. should like ro see lb, U.iivemily eperi.liw 
”” ‘b"-’ "•« 'hsM need, too, wim, Iceal 

~W Uuivemity. , cherish 

»al a Osbol Cii.ir of Geogmpby m.y 1„ founded in 
■ ergeniwal twiiniiq; in 
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this 8ubj?ct both in its more ncndenic And in its 
commercial aspect will be developed. 

I have so tar, rerrained from making any refer- 
ence to the Bjstem of edncation which has of late 
yearg beer, devehtped in Germany. Nor do I 
now propose to trouble you with statbtira and 
details. On one axlient chanicteristie I ventoro 
to comment. Mr. Ilald'ne has directed attention 
to what ho regards as a growing feature of 
German life, which finds expression tn '* the 
■ double aim of the German University aystem — 
pure culture on the one hand, and'Qin the other 
the application of the highwt knowledge tocom- 
mercia! enterprise." Germany has realised, as 
England is only beginning to rc.alise, and that 
pomewhat slowly, that the applioulwn of the 
highest knowledge to, commercial enterprise is 
the secret of industrial success. In England the 
nniversity professor is too often regarded by 
practioil men o9 an upper schoolmaster, whose 
doctrinnire notions are of little value ottUide his 
class-room or laboratory ; but when some months 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer went into 
one of the largest workriiops of Germany, ben-ss 
taken round by a professor. Ut nsknd what a 
professor had to do with it, and was told, “ the 
professors are «ur experts." “ The Germans," 
.Bfr. Lloyd George said, “get their ideas from 
thrir piofessors He re^riled the universities 
as factories where the future of the country is 
being forged, and he gave it as his opinion that 
there is no investment that will produce such a 
retura, not to the investor, but to generations to 
come, as the endowment of higher education. 

That, then, is one aspect of the function cf a 
university. It should contribute to the work 
the worH at the highest level of efficiency. 
Twenty years ago Lord Salisbury said •* Plan’s 
first necessity is to live, his first duty is to work 
and the object of education is to fit him for his 
work but man docs not live by work alone. To 
Bcbieve success in commercial warfare, in the field 


5t5 


of industrial competition is not the sole nim of 
education. This alone will not make a nation 
groat. You will perh.aps pardon one who'^is, in 
p.art at least, a phifo-sopher fay trade, for quoting 
Aristotio : — “ The whole of life " we read in his 
“ Politics is divided into two parts — busi- 
ness and leisure, war and peace — and all our ac- 
tions are divided into such ss are necessary and 
useful and such as are fine, \Ye have to be busy 
and to go to war, but still more to bo at peace 
and in the enjoyment of leisure. "We must do 
wbat is useful and necessary, but still more what 
IS fine. These are the aims we have to keep in 
view in the education of our children, and people 
of every age that require education.” ’ This is the 
doctrine of culture, a doctrine which I trust the 
University of Bristol will try to carry out in 
pmctico not less sedulously than that of the 
application of the highest knowledge to commer- 
cial enterpriie. ■ 

The Problem of High Prices. 


In a paper read before the Deccan Sabha at 
Poona recently, Professor V. Q. Kate, of the 
Ferguvson College, said Tbo oneerwit problem 
which more than any other dominates the public 
mind at the present moment is tho problem of 
prices. Tho high prices that have recently be- 
como a feature of our economic condition have 
come to claim a degree of attention wbicb few other 
questions have attracted during the past few yeara. 
This is because high prices more or l^ss gSket alt 
people. The rich and the poor, the employers and 
employees, tbo salaried and the wage-earners tho 
people, individuals and institutions— all these in 
one way or another, are interested in this ques 
price., Thougt the .ubject i, th„, 
.teorbingon,, 

tk.otec«rilyi„ „hich it i. i„„, y 

a-McuU, ot the high 

“SS«li»S »««iie, t„ bri„/fh ^ 

h ,h. pL. , “ 
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facilities of cointmmication and tlie glowing wants 
of the people and the failure of the outturn of the 
food giiiins to keep pace with that drroahd, ei- 
port«, liowever small proportionately to production 
must diminish tho quantities require*! for ordi- 
nary consiiraption at homeand thusforce uppiices. 
Again v?e see a''tvially that the higher prices 
fetched by the food-grains when exjxirted to the 
rich foreign countries which can allord to pay 
highly for their food must naturally influence prLea 
here and must bring tho Utter to their own level. 

(4) Last but more important is the theory of 
the superfluity of currency in the coniitty which 
has been advanced hy gentlemen whose opinion is 
entitled to gicat weight in tho matter of economics 
and finance. The Uou’hle Mr. Clokbale put for- 
ward this view of the cause of htgli prices m his 
lludget speechUst year and «mph«i«od it Ibis year 
also. That the prices of commodities in « coun- 
try aio to A certain extent iTgulated by the system 
of ciuicney obtairiing in that country seems to bo 
gencrnlly admitted. It is a commonplace of 
toconoiutcs that tho number of coins in circulation 
in a place governs the prIcM ruling in that place. 
If the coins in circulation are not sulflcient for 
tho ordinary commercial tranMCtiona of a country 
there will bo a very large demand for them which 
will raise their value Uk« that of any other article 
and the purchasing power of the coins will rise. 
Aa A Ptnallcr number of coins will bo avaitahle for 
otfhange only a small number will be paid fer 
articles. ThU tneatis that prices of atitcles will 
fall. If onthoother hand thocolns in circulation 
are more than are required for the common traa- 
s-acUoiib of the market the coin supply will lower 
their value and with it thtir .parclwiog power. 
More coins will l>o needed to purchase an article, 
in other wnr\l« there will be high ptirea. This is 
exactly what lia* happened with respect to this 
Imliftn cwTTcncy, 

(5). The currency policy on which the Oovem- 
taent tTobathod in the year 1809, however bkcs* 


sary and beneficial in some respects, has in many 
ways disturbed tlie economic condition of this 
country : and having yoked India with the other 
gold-using nations of the world has launched us 
into uncertain waters. Waves of disturbance 
in the moneUry positioo of the rest of the woild 
do not fail to reach tho Indian co\s.t and involve 
us in the price fluctuations to which others are 
subject. The average wholesale prices of both 
imports and exports have not indeed been much 
infected by the uppish tendency noticed in the 
retail prices in the interior of the country. They 
are almost marking time except during tho last few 
years when small disturbances might ho discern- 
ed. Tlie lise in gold prices outside must, however, 
alfect the prices of those ai tides which are export- 
ed to countries III geld currency. The stmo thing 
happens with i-espect to the imports. JJut these 
Are distuih.ancea which though Affecting the gene- 
ral prices of articles in the country are ft (actor of 
A very minor Importance when compared to tho 
other cAuses that arc at work in the country. Tlua 
when the prices of food-gmins rose 10 per cent, in 
the Untle*l Kingdom during the last four years 
llioso in India Imve gone up about 43 per cent. 
How fat the intsmal rise of prices induced by tho 
rising gold price abroad will benefit the pooplo of 
thU country is problematical and even the Fi- 
nance Member who suggests this close dependence 
of prices in India on those obtaining in other 
countrie* is not very sanguine about the future. 


The Refonn Proposals. 

no'**-’ r->n5s. 

Commons. 

, prwenud to the 

thV for loaia and alio the full text of h»B 
5?^ A. V^.T^ on the JVeTortn TroposaJi. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

, A New University for India 

Mrs. Annie Beflsant wiitea in the Ctntral 
llimln Colltgt Magaz^nt :-Therc cnn be no doubt 
thixt India has need of ft Chartered University, 
•wherein Indian thought and Indian ne^s 
shall control the education given, and with which 
Indian Colleges oi all creeds can ftfflU.ite, lepre- 
sentatiYea of all creeds being found on its Govern- 
ing Body. Considerable progress has been made 
in^this direction, the object being, at present, to 
found an Examinir.g Uniiersity, which may, m 
time to come, grow into a residential one. The 
petition to H. M. tho King Emperor has been 
draftert, lu.d the following is its prayer — 

1. That for some time past your petitioners have 
felt the need for and are de,sirou3 of estabhshirg ft 
now University in India, having a field of activity 
of a distinctive character from the e:cistjogUmver- 
sities, and possessing special features of its own 

2. The most marked speciality of the pro- 
posed University will lie in the fact that it will 
affiliate no College in which religion and mom!- 
Ity do not form sn integral pait of the education 
given ; it will make no distinctions between reli- 
gions. accepting equally Hindu. Buddhist, Pars.. 
Christian and Mahomodan, but it will not affiliate 

* any purely secular institution It *'5” 

supply a gap in tho educational system of India, 
and will draw together all the elcmei.to which 

re-ar.l tho training of youth in honour «nd v.r- 

tue as the most essential part of education. It will 
ho a nursery of good citizens instead of a mint 
for hall-marking a certain standard of knowlclge. 

3 The second important speciality will be tho 
placing, in the first rank, of Indian philosophy, 
hislnty, literature, and seeking in these, ana m 
the cla-ssicn! languages of India, the chief means 
of culture. V^hWe. Western thought will bo amply 
studied, Eastern will toko the lead, and Western 
knowleilge will he used to enrich but not to destroy. 


4. Tho third impmtant speciality will bo the 
paying of specml attention to manual and tech- 
nical training, to science applied to agriculture 
and mnmifacturea and to Indian arts and crafts, 
Eoasto i-cvive tbesa now-decaying industries, 
while bringing from the West all that can use- 
fully bo absimilftted for the increasing of national 
prosperity. 

B, Your petitioners believe that the interest 
of Education in India will be greatly advanced - 
by the proposed undertaking, and that tho sue- 
cesf! of the snid undertaking will be greatly pro- 
moted If it should seem fit to yoni- Majesty hy 
your Royal Charter to incorpomce and establish 
a University in India under tho name of the 
University of India, with such ^wers ns to your 
Majesty may seem proper fox* tl.a piirpase of 
carrying out the objects nforesaid, 

A few of the leading Princes of India are be- 
ing epproached on the subject. I have ftlrwidy 
seen H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore nnd H. H. 
the Mftharojuk Gaekwer of Barnda, and both 
warmly npprovo the rde.a. I wrote to II. H. the 
Begnni of Bhopal, but she declines to interest 
herself In any way in the matter.* Tho scheme 
will be laid before « few others. As our 
readem know, II. E. the Ticerny has be^n 
good enough to give me permissinn to say that 
he will do all in his power to support the peti- 
tion, for Lord Mrnto is a man who has the good 
of India at henrt, and who longs to see her 
children a»t their hands to the plough of natio- 
nal improvement. He is n statt'sman, and looks 
to the future across the present waves of turmoil 
and he knows that unless Indians toko sericusly 
in hand the question of National Education, citi- 
wnship will ever be rrnattoinable. 

On my arrival in England I shall hope to sen 
Lord Morley once more, and to remind him of 
his p»v.mise to forward the scheme if it xvon tho 
approval of the Viceroy. Under these' conditions, 
there is some hope of success. 
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The Motherland. 

The followitig undeliveied fpeeeh of Mr. Lnjpat 
Rai is published iQ the A’eweio: — 

If I were nslced wh.st was the sweetest word in 
the langii.'igo of the hmuaii race, I would at once 
say it is the name by which every child addressr-s 
the woman who gave it birth, You know that 
word is that which soothes a crying babe, consoles 
an aihicted child, which places before a youth the 
highest ideals of altruism, disinterc.sted love and 
unselfish devotion and which involuntpiily rises to 
the lips cf the weary, the tired, the sick, and the 
finffering amongst the children of man whenever 
any one of them feels lonely and forlorn. It is the 
embodiment of tl e piiiest lute. It is the tuaUt of 
Sanskrit, nin» of Hindustani, nmvtan oi rtniriof 
I’anjaW, incuawm of E>'glialv. 

A husband and wife are often described a« two 
h.ilves of one and the fame personality. Tbeir 
rehitlonshlp Is no doubt uniipie. The tie tbatbindn 
them together aiut ir.akes theta one is Mtid by 
Hindu theologians and legislators to l>o indis* 
poUible, by others it is pronounced to be the 
strongsht and closest of all nitificial lies. It is 
their special mission to preserve the continuity cf 
tiio human lace, to give to the world future hus- 
bands and wives, luothcrs and f-athors, »i«tera and 
brothers. That is all true but can H come any- 
where near the relationship th.at exists between a 
n. other ami her offspring ? 

ISUlVinVJH. ISlSTtSCE. 

Thw husband and wife are welded into one by a 
tie which adiiiiia ol being broken but a child bna 
l>een a ptrtof the motlier’a veiy being before it 
pos«es«e,l .an individual existence. Are not the 
child an! the mother one and the wime at the 
iH'ginning of its life and even long after tlie child 
hw atUine.! a sepiratc exiNlenre t Does t»<,t 
continue to nonri*h it from her ««n bosom? 
'Ehi\« the telaticr.ship of n mother to her child is 
fingtdsr in creation, nothing cf>n»M up to it, nO' 
thing is like it. t\-en th» father must lake a 
e-cond place to tbe mother. Hence it is that in 
lianskrit, Hindi and Hindustani we say tnntapUn 
not pif«i«wU.i. Hence it is that our great lawgivet, 
the immortal Manu has laid it down that the mo- 


ther is entitled to ten times tbe respect due to a 
father. Ilenca the malriman must take preced- 
ence of the piCrimrtu and the «cAaryanta«. If so 
even greater and deeper must be the regard of 
every man and woman for the mother of all mo- 
thers, the motherland, one's own malribhumi. It w 
on the body of this greater mother that all lier 
ehiUren live eometimes even desecrating it avith- 
out evoking any angry protest from her. A per- 
petual serenity and self-forgetfulness uro her never- 
failing virtues. It is out of her body as was re- 
marked by a friend the other day that wo got our 
noiirisliment just as tho human mother's breast 
suppies milk bi the child so long as it is required, 
ms UiSHSCTlYB FEiTUBES. 

It is tho toast of this greater mother I have 
been asked to give you. Never forgot, my sisters 
and brothers, that go wherever you will, you are 
tbe child! en of the inothoiUnd. Her sign is on 
your faces. Horn of her you can neu>r for a 
moment throw aside tlie distinctive features of that 
parentage, even if jou were so baso as to desire to 
do so Remember a mother is always a motheri 
much more wlicii it is the nicther of us al), tho 
m.ather of Sri Ilnm, of Sri Krishna, of Piirtop, of 
Govind Singh, of Sivaji, and of llanjit Singh ; the 
mother of Buddha, uf Kanak, of Chaitaiiya, of 
Daynnand, of Slianknr ; the muther of Kalidas, of 
Yalmiki, of Tulsi Has and of Vyaaa; the mother of 
llh.avabhuti,of AryabhatU, and of Rhaskaracharya; 
the mother of Kabir, of Dadu, and Ram Hiss 5 tha 
mother of the si.ges of the Upanishads, of the wri- 
tern of the T).ii>hanas as well aa of numerous others 
who arc and always sliall cuntinue to be a source 
of glor)' and pride to her ic spite of the fact that 
at the present moment she also owns millions of 
dtgonerate and unworthy sons. Tho debt which 
every child owes to iu inolhor cm never be 
adequately re[«id much less tho debt due to the 
motherland. lilexacd however is the son who never 
forgets in pro«pority or in ndveieity that the 

loving cate of his mother has made him what he 
is, tliat the binding thus created 5s the n.ost «.vcred 
and binding of any in the world. Ilewember, my 
M«tetsatd brotlurs, 11 at as a mother's bleasing is 
the most valuable thing a man can possess to 
strengtben him in his moments of weakness, to 
iraigoratc him in times of deprcjwion and to inspire 
and cheer him in diflicnlties and trouble* so a 
mother's ciirKi* is the direst mi.-fortunc that can 
1 -efall an unhappy acm of man. H e can not make a 
better u«e of l>ody, wealUi or brajti tlian to devote 
them all to the service of that land with whose 
d««t and water »»e mingled the holy ashes of 
t}»e leiig generations cf our immortal ancestor^. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Bomljay Mill Industry. 

The Thus of India puUislies a review of lli© 
present state of the BomUny mill intlastry, in 
which it is 8tate<i that, what with cotton and 
largo slocks of tloth unsaleable, even at low pri- 
ces, and the low exchange in China, the prospects 
of the industry for the current year are ex- 
tremely doubtful, and it is feared that the pro- 
fits for 1909, will not be more than about 79 
lakhs, including eoumission. The figures given 
show that ground baa been lost during the past 
few years. The immediate future is anything 
but bright. Efforts ai-e being made to go short 
lime both is spinning «ad weaving mills, but as 
usual it is impossible to get any unanimity 
amongst all concerned, as they are apt to view 
things only from an individual standpoint, and 
the result will be that things will lie allowed to 
drift and nothing will come of a short time 
movement. Owing to the high price of food-stufis 
the lodiau manufacturer cannot reduce wages 
and thus reduce cost of production. Theautber 
of the article is a prominent mill-owner, and be 
saya that the It dian Government has been giv- 
ing many proofs of supporting Indian industries 
by resolutions, but the best proof it can give of 
its sincerity for our industrial and economic 
development is by i-emcung the excise duty and 
imposing a ten per cent, import duty on all manu- 
factured goods. 

British Cotton- 

■ At a dinner of the British Cotton-growing 
Asaotfintion, held in Manchester, Lord CVewe 
announced that the Government was prepared 
to relieve the Association of the cost of fbo 
experimental work in the Colonies. 


Sg5 


Paper from Cocoanut Husks. 

• The Chamlers’s Jortrnal for April gives a brief 
account of the interesting experiments being 
conducted by Messrs. J. Brown A Co., Benicuik, 
paper manufacturers, with cocoanut husks for Uie 


manufacture of piper. The outer n’nd of tlu'a 
husk is of a very U(^uiGed character. Inside tiiis 
rind is a pithy structure about two inches in thick- 
ness, inteikced throughout with very strong, long 
fibres of a jute like, liquified appearance. In tlie 
boiling treatment of the husk«, two large e-im- 
pies of the selected material were dried at a tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees centigrade, and 
then accurately weighed. The outer rind of the 
one was then pulverised and the other left in its 
original condition. Eich aimplo was then placed 
inaeapirnte bag made of Uessinn cloth, ond boiled 
for four bourn at a pressure of thirty pounds per 
square inch, with 16 lbs. of sodium oxide per cwt. 
in esparto boilers along with the esparto grass’. 
The boiling operation completed, the husks were 
examined, and it was then ascertained that this 
trMtcnent <vii$ not sufficiently drastic to destroy 


the pithy constituent in the rind, while the latter 
was scarcely affected or softened by the boiling'. 
Theso results piovcd that to separate the cellulose 
fiom tbenon-celUih.se portions of cocoanut husks 
much higher temperatures and pressures would be 
required. The aiinple of cocoanut busk in which 
the riud was broken up was resolved to a greater 
extent than that lefc untouched. Further experi- 
ments were, therefore, carried out with the form- 


er hulk. It was treated with thirty-six pounds of 
bleaching-powder per hundredweight; but even 
with this excessive proportion of blenching ogent 
(which is about four times that required to impart 
a pure white colour to esparto) the husk was but 
slightly whitened, which is another proof that the 
boiling process was tiot sufficiently pwlonced or 
«c«ra. To prepare a snitafah paper-making mate- 
ttal from such a waste as coccannt husk is 
obviously very difficult, if r.ct impossibfe but ' 
laboratory experiments are to be continued w?M, 
ft view to giving the material a further chsoce * 
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Indian Industrialism. 

In his Presidential Address nt the Industrial 
Conference, recentlj held at Agra, Mr. A. Yuauf 
Ali, I. C. S., mad© the following remarka on tlie 
moral and human factoie in industrialism 
^ It is only by the recognition of— indeed the in- 
sistence on — the human factor that you can meV© 
true and lasting progress. Even supposing, if 
such a state of things were possible, that the Fine 
Arts were tabooed altogether, those utilitarian 
articles would be best and moat economically made 
which were made by wovkeis happy in their rela- 
tions to society and in touch with the ideas and 
tastes of those to whose wr.nts they minbUred. 
And if they themselves in ministering with eelf- 
mpecfc to the reBneraents of other people giow to 
some measure of refinement themselves, they 
would feel needs for the satisfaction of which 
other co-ordinate woikera would use their ener- 
gies. Thus a spirit of healthy and mutual co- 
operation would arise, and an irdustnal society 
based on division of labour would grow up, with- 
out internal ant-igonisms and with many social 
forces delicately poised, to give strength and beauty 
to the structure. Viewed in this light, the 
growth of industralism means the growth of 
co-operative discipline and of collective in- 
telhgence, honesty and sustained work. The 
dignity of labour is inculcated, and the skilled 
nrhsan obtains the respect due to his workman- 
ship and recognised in the old Hindustaxii term 

as applied to him. With the growth of 
pect from without grows the workman's pride in 
Ins own work, until he feels that he has his mU- 
«on in life, and that his apprentices aro not 
^erely persons to be trained in a profitable trade 
but d.sciples selected for their fitness to rarrr on 
a tradition, ^ 

rfSoc,.ly,„a,|..su,., But,,. rtliaJLJ 


cases take hia cue from the leaders, and ^captaitiB 
of industry. If he requires ^education in 'moral 
earnestness, believe me the representatives of 
capita! require it in an equal or greater degree, 
I am not referring merely to the necessity for 
the technical training of foremen and managers, 
which must be taken os an elementary axiom 
in any scheme of industrial organisation. I refer 
to the moral training which will make joint- 
stock enterprises an honest success instead of a 
sham— an opportunity for the collective' produc- 
tion and distribution’ of wealth, instead "of 
ter tor tie petpetMtlon of smniles 'of niftiojV. 
It indoslri.lism Is lo ba o' eelfiih ^me''i>f’gnlb', 
ortho oEcenilancy of Ibo'most nnptiiiciplail'iloli 
in tbe populalion, WB aball be much beflfer miC- 
out it. lie ivoribip of wealtli in itself '/s liol 
ennobling ; but nil tie noblest qualities ct'ffl'n- 
kind map bo developed end exercised In bufldlng 
lip a code ol honour, probity, and juallco in' Iti 
acquisition. Wealth elands as a token lor all il/J 
adrantsges oi our inalerinl life and some of thi 
opportunities ler higher cultuia and s'elt-ndrnnco- 
■nent. In the aoquiaition of iveallh, ' lhcrctor< 
there is a tomnion laotira and the posaibilitiea of 
a common sUndard of high conduct. ' Thera 'are 
opporlnnitieB for the development of etabilitj bt 
chaiacto, of grit .nd eelf-restmint, and ineijmf 
parable meaVs for the leeonciliotion ' oi clashing 
intercats and the exercise of a true and hCnet 
aolent ciiarity. Such chaiity springs from healt- 
fell sympathy and f„,. and liil'- 

lag good rather then a temporary allevietron Cf 
evil. The hard f.rta of bu.i„e.a, ■ make you rei.'- 
Iise tha real difficultiea of others in dealing aith 
“en.ondlhein.ight end self-diraipline which 
they give must operate to disiwl the ml.l, of un- 
reality m wl.icli n„r „pjr„i„„, wrapped 
in no many directions. Wo are eompellej by the 
ahecr foice ol eirenmataneea lo search out f.efs and 
..ot Idly dream away actual adrantages in a rain 
ncarch for the urmttainabfe. 
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for the Eafco of convenience T have spoken of 
the workmen and of the leaders separatelj', Iwfc 
their interests nre real!)' identical and must be 
considered together. The advancement of either 
at. tbo expense of the ether spells ruin to enter- 
prise, and it is the duty of both to show that, 
they can co-operate and workrfor the ndvancemeaf 
of corumon' aims.j'Yun know tiiat hitherto no 
great conflict hss arisen in India betnreen Capital 
and Labour, because neither is su^ciently orga- 
nised. But before their organisation becomes 
strong, see that their enlightenment and capacity 
for taking broad views proceed at an equal pace. 
An organisation based on ignorance, prejudice, or 
hatred may work untold mischief and he a corse 
instead of a blessing. It pays capital to educate 
and enlighten labour, and put it in social condi- 
tions most favourable to its progress along broad 
humanitaiian lines. Factory IcgisUtion and all 
interferonee with freedom of contract may appear 
uncalled for on theoretical grounds or to prejudic- 
ed Byef. But when the parties to a contract are 
not in a position to bargain on equal terms, the 
interests of the community require a little restric- 
tion of unlicensed liberty in favour of that higher 
freedom which cniy comes from moral enlighten* 
ment and a victory over selfishness and greed.' 
Expand your ideas of social reform so as to include 
tho welfare of the massc8~-tbeir education, their 
woges, and hours of work. Treat the economic 
elements of society as hound together in an 
indissoluble partnership, and you will find tluit 
tbe sting will bo taken out of the reproach of 
matcri.'dism as applied to the age, or the scom of 
trade, industry, and labour os derogatory to the 
dignity of ft gentleman, 

I trust that you will Allow tae to extend this 
argument about the identity of the interests of 
Capital and Libour, bo as to embrace the identity 
of tho aims that should animate all classes of 
society. In such union lies strength. If you di- 
vorce the intellectuals from the masses, the tndus- 


triaf from the agricultural or professional interest,’ 
the Hindus from the Mnhotnedans, Iridtars from 
Europeans, ortbe people from tbo Government,' 
you will find that a grave responsibility rests on 
you for retarding for generations to come the har- 
monious working'of the delicatelyadjusted machine 
of our complex Indian society, which ia our beri- 
tago from tbe centuries of history that lie behind 
ua. Do not by any means let tbe machine be- 
come clogged or out of date ; but, in order to keep 
it up to the mark, entrust its repair end lubrica- 
tion to those who understand it and its component 
pacts, and ere not likely to lose their limbs by 
unskilful handling, 

Gentlemec, 1 believe thatin placing these senti- 
ments before you my voice is not tbe voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, but that it will find a 
sympathetic echo in your own hearts. In bis 
belief ! am proud to esbociate myself with the 
work of tbe Industrial Conference. I know that 
you will take my words as coming sincerely from 
an Indian to his fellow-iudiaBS, OR subjects that 
vitally effect the interests of our country and eur 
people. Ever in your thoughts be.ar in mind tbe 
moral discipline of economics. Bememher (hat 
machioery does not dispense with meu. Bring in 
tbe latest end the best machinery you can find and 
work it tu' tho best advantage. But make tbe 
machioery the servant of man and not his fetish. 
Make it subserve tbe highest ends of humanity, 
and prepare the way for the Higher Man, 

Seedless Fruits.' 

Considering the obvious advantages of seedless 
fruits it is somewhat strange that fruit growers 
have not turned their attention more definitely to 
tbeic production. Tiie few which are known seem 
to have appeared as chance seedlings mtber than 
asthei-esuU of deliberate effort on the part of 
growers. Among these may bo monlioned a 
variety of the common barberry. Tbe fruit of tJjo 
wild barberry has long been known to have a 
pleasant acid flavour, and to make an jcccptabla 
preserve. One great disadvantige was tho laroe 
size of the seed in proportion to tbo fruit The 

seedless variety which is roentjoned by Hoffjr the 

writer on fruit trees, should be worth rrowino in 
our gardens. “ ® 
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India’s Trade Balance. 

The following is a summary of tlio Indian ex- 
ports and inipoits for nine months to December 
31, 1C08 

Expor.is. 

Indian produce 
and manufac- 
tures including , 

re-cTports ... Ks. 107,01,69,010 

Sales of Indian . 

GoTcrnment 

Bills in London „ 11,55,01,701 

Bullion ... „ 4,72,00,177 

Oovernment paper 
effaced ... „ 60,155,200 

Its. 123.89.06,191 

iMPOnis. 

alerchandlso ... Rs. 93,50,05,103 
Bullion .. „ 17,60,03,186 

Council Hills sold „ 9,80,45,000 

Government paper 
written off „ 1,15,78,100 

„ , . , Bs. 122.05.81.389 

Balance against India ... „ 1,83,74,802 

At 1*, df?. per rupee equals £1,221,980. 

The rimes pula tliis balance " in favour 
of Indio/’ forgetting that the csces.» of lodia’a 

exports over imports-means what India has to 
send out of her marts without receiving anything 
in return for it. It is India's tvihute to Biitish 
Administration and British Capital ; it represents 
the pay and pension of British officers and soldicre 
nnd the Sntei-est and dividend on British capital 
employed in India. 

Bombay Millowners and Swadeshi. 

Mr. Farulbhoy Carrinibhoy Ebrahim, presiding 
nt the annual meeting of the Bombay Millowncre’ 
Associ.ition recently said The textile indus- 
try had greatly strengthened its position by adding 
to Its reserves, and improving it« machinery 
during the boom jears, and was (during thei year 
now dosing) in far better economic condition than 
atnnypieviousUme. They were also spinning 
better yarn, weaving better cloth, and developing 
the bleaching and dyeing industries. If they con- 
ducted their trade honestly and steadily and im- 
proved the quality of their output, tlicy would 
through the operation of the Sivade$M movement! 
gradually ca{ tire the greater part, if net tbe 
whole, of the Indi.an markets. 


Indian Railway Securities. 


BURM4 BAILWAY STOCK. * - . 

The Pall ifatl Gaxelle publishes tiie follcwfng 
letter from the Indi.a Office which it has received 
from the Managing Director of the Burma Rail- 
.waj-s Company in acommunicatfon with reference 
to correspondence which hid appeared in its 
columns in respect of the status of the Burma 
lUilways stotlc ns n trustee investment : — 

India Office, Whitehall, London, S. W., ^Zili - 
January, 1909, 


tn reply to your letter of the '6th 
J«nu,ry, 1 .m dirscl.d to iofe-m you tl.itlbo 
Secretary ot State in Council is adriced tlial llio 
Mock of the Burma Eiilireys Company (Limited)!, 
a security in tvliicb trustees may invest under tlie 
powers conferred on them by Section l,of IheTrns- 
lee Act, 1803, and that Ibe contention lliat the Com- 
pany ia not to be regarded as n Bailway Company 
mtbin the meaning ot the Section is erroneoui, The 
Secretary of Slate cannot I, ope that time will be 
available in the coming Session for Iho introduction 
an passing of a Bill re-enacting a provision which 
le already enseled in a Statute still i„ feme 1 but 
hetnista that it, at any lime, the Trustee Act is 
revised, certain inprovemenla in language will' 
emadein the part, relating to Indian Itailway 
^nt.«. ■ A list of pn„iH, improvements bsi 

breu laid before the Lord Chanoellor, and wm, 
.!» brought, o the „„liee„r 

appmnw by the House Common, to consider 
1.0 Bill inti^ueed in ,b, ,.„t gs»ion to codify 

Mect^mm.tte, recommended that in ,h, neat 
ed "'"."Id bo inlred"- 

(among othere) of the l”'* ^dyiug those parts 
•nbieetntSm.T'’ '—ft treats which are the , 

intimM .0 ^ i?*”’ frensd and 

phreacology of eai*slinc's1''t" "'"'"''menu of Uio 
that, when this Is doL^ o' ”■ 
referred to will made ‘“P™re'nenl; atove 
eerrant, * isir, jour obedient 


A. 'Godlby. 
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A Punjab Exhibition. 

The project for an Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition, which is to be held in Lahore during 
the ensuing cold weather, is making aatisfadoiy 
progress. Mis Honour Sir Loxiia Dane has ^en 
pleased to accept the invitation of the Comn>itlee 
of the Exhibition to become its patron. Ho has 
fmtber authorised the Committee to approach the 
ruling chiefs and territorial mcgnates of the 
Punjab with a view to their also extending their 
patronage to the Exhibition. All heads of depart- 
ments will no doubt also be invited to co-operate. 

Ihe agricultural section of the Exhibition will 
include agricultural machinery and implemcnf. 
ooUcction of seeds from outside the Punjab, from 
Cawnpore, England, and America, for purposes 
of comparison with the runj.ib varieties, and 
possibly also a tnolel wheat elevator. 

The site cn which the E.xhibition is to bo held 
is the ground between the Circular Road, the 
Shahdra Road near Badanti B-igh, and the mobili- 
eation Sibiogh. It is near the Municip.il tVater 
Woiks and it is probable that an artesian well will 
. be Bunk in the ground as an experiment. 

Although tho Kope of the Exhibition is confin- 
ed largely to articles of indigenous growth nod 
manufacture, arrangements are being made for the 
exhibition of machinery and appliance of foreign 
manufacture which arc likely to help and develop 
Indian industries. A large, number of leadicg 
Indians in tho Province— Hindus, Sikhs and 
. Mahomodans— have already joined the Committee. 


India’s Imported Horses- 

There is a rumour that Australia’s exclurivo 
commercial policy lias brought the Colony with- 
in range of shaip retalialive action by the Govern- 
ment of Indii, says the Tinifs of hxdia. The 
restriction against the landing of Indian stock in 
Australia has been persistently enforced and it is 
stated that Australian horse exporters are alarmed 
by tlio thre.at that unless the restrictions are re- 
moved the Indian authorities will place an em- 
bargo on the landing of Australian horses in this 
country. Mr. R. McKenna, a well-known Irdian 
horse trader, h-is informed the Australian Govern- 
ment that it was only owing tii tho intercession 
of Lord Kitcliener that it was rot decided some- 
time ago to prohibit the impoitation of Austra- 
lian stock into India. Accoiding to an Austra- 
lian newspaper Mr. McKenna was to w.iit on a 
member of the Colonml Government ircently and 
communicate the views of the Indian Govern- 
ment on the question. It is not easy to see what 
we should do in India, at the present day, with- 
out the walcr. The country-bred could nut take 
its place, nor could tho Arab. Formerly India 
drew largely on South Africa for its supplies of 
home fiesb. It would be curious if Cape ponies 
were again imported into India. The Basuto 
pony, which takes the lead among South Afriran 
breeds, is an extraordinarily serviceable ‘ little 
animal, said to havo been originally a cross bet- 
ween Shetland stallions and a local semi-Arab 
breed. But extreme measures are not likely to 
send us a-maiketing it South Aftica yet awhile. 


An Indian Agricultural Expert- 

\Ve are gl-ad to learn that LaU Ganesh Ditta, 
E A late student of tho D. A. V. College, 
lihore, .nd Bin ot Wa Jldnda Earn, 

D I Khan, hai successfully passed the final ex- 
amination of the Royal Agricultural CoHoge at 
adchMUr (EugUnd) and has been awarded the 
Honoura Degree M. R. A. C. both m Agriculture 
and Forestry. Tho Principal, when awarding liim 
tho Diploma in optn meeting, we are told, spoke 
very highly of him and praised the enormous 
amount of hard work he had done. 


Industrial India. 
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The Uses of Bamboo. 

Ittdia seems to be the only country in the East 
which makes no attempt to improve the bamboo 
plant by ciiltipation. It is allowed to grow on 
ground not otherwise occupied, and cut when big 
enough, regardless of season, so tliat most of 
it Boon decays through rot or weevils. In China, 
Japan and Java it is cultivated just like cotton* 
maize or hemp, and is found to be profitable. The 
Japanese crop is planted at equal distances so that 
a man may pass between, and thus grows very 
straight and very tall, producing canes that are 
useful for many purposes. An interesting note 
is published on thi.s subject in the Philippine 
Forestry Bulletin from which the following ex- 
tract is taken 

To the Filipino, aa to most dwellers in the tro* 
pice, tlie word *' bamboo” means a great deal more 
than it does to the inhabitant of n temperate cli- 
mate. ■\Yheie an Ameiician or a European would 
use oak, pine and chestnut, or iron, steel and brass, 
the Filipino uses bamboo. The iaiport.inco of tin’s 
product to the Inhabitants of the tropics cannot 
be nverestiunted. 

Tho name ” bitnboo*' was crginally n Malay 
word, but has been adopted, with slight variations 
in diTerent countries, by all tbo world. It applies 
to huudreds.of diffotent kinds of grass, as well as 
to trees one hundred and eeventy-iive feet high. 
Yet all the Vacieties called bamboo ace the same in 
structuro and can be used for similar purpases. 
Java produces the species growing to the greatest 
height and the stems of these gigantic growths 
often have s diameter of eighteen inebes. One 
variety grows in the State*, which is Icaoirn ns 
“Japanese Cano.” In Japan and tbo Philippines, 
thsre are many OilTerent varieties. 

The house oT the average Filipino is built of 
Vniahoo, Iioni the roiner post to the mol. In 
mawy cases, split bamboo, overlapped, 'takes the 
place of uipa palm rooting This futms an excel- 
lent w.iterslied. WnlU, partitions, floors, and 
doors aieof the same material, ns is tbo fence 
around the ynrJ and the steps leading to the house. 
Bamboo is to the Filipino what paper is to the 
Japanese. 

STithin doors cne finds chairs, tables, beds, 
hammocks, stool.*, ladders and cupbo.ards msdeof 
the stems of this giant gras-s. ililk'jags, water 


pots, water pipes, flower pots, bottles of every site, 
boxes, cops, and fruit jars are fashioned from 
jmiits of tetaboo. . . . 

Ikimboo is uot only lived in and eaten from, 
bot is likewise eaten and ivorn. The flower of the 
plant makes an edible dish. The fibres of the 
stalk can bo shredded and woven into cloth, rugs, 
and carpets. The cloth made of bamboo makea^ 
cool, comfortable end durable clothing. Elxcellent 
ppetis madeof tliia'fihre. However, at present 
no paper U made in the Phitippine3,aa no Company 
has given the matter Us serious attention. In 
ehtpbaitding, bamboo is invaluable for masts. 
Spear shafts, bridges, and any number ‘of sraalleF 
things are constructed from bamboo, , ■ >■ . { 

The growth of this arboroscent grass is very 
rapid. This makes it a paying investment, espe- 
cially if tho best v.arietie3 are cliosen'anJ grown 
in a systematic manner. , In Japan, .bamboo' is 
alre.ady a factor in commerce, but it has never 
been cultivated in the Philippines in any but a 
haphazard way. 

Thero are njany fine vaiieties of bamboo in' tho' 
Philippines, some wonderfully strong and durable. 
In the cultivation of this product, tho best and. 
most marketable species must be selected and the 
poorer varieties weeded out. Parthulnr localities 
are move suited to the growth of ceiiain , kinds of 
bamboo than otheis. This xmisb also be taken in 
conetderalion and the kinds that thrive best in 
each locality must bo planted. 

In almost every province of the islands is found 
some form of the bamboo tree. Tho.cultivation, 
of these kinds should be taken up in connection 
with tho forest reserves, as they'grow in tha' 
forest land. In Bataan Province, the Bureau of 
Forestry is making preparations • to set aside a 
forest reserve that will bo profitable for tbo in- 
habitants of that provinre. Hero a wealth of 
bamboo growth is to be found. It fringes tho 
entire east side of forest, and cultivated properly 
it should prove a fine sourco of revenue for that 
proviuco. 

Kecfnt developments have created nn enlirely 
now demand for bamboo. It is peculiarly adapt- 
able for airships. No other common irood is so 
light ond at tho Bame limo so strong. Steel 
tubing, Eprucc, bamboo, and aluminium tubing 
have all been used to hold tho engines end other 
mechanisms nece.S8.iry for aorial navigation. Stool 

andaluminium tubings arc objectionablo on account 
of their weight in comparison with tho woods, and 

recent experiments zhow by laboratory tests that 

bamboo is stronger than spruce, 
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AORicunumi section. 

Sugar Cultivation in India. 

. A srECiiust's r.EronT. 

■ In til. e».ly F-'t "1 ISOS. 

Firms, wlioss names rosy be bnd on applnmUon to 
the BirectovGeneral ot Commercml Intellisence, 
sent out to loOis Mr. Feter Abel, trho, it is.onl, 
was tor neatly 40 ycata directly conneeted with 

'some ot the largest sosar ooncorns in tne West 

Indies, to loot into the question ot sugar grow- 
ing and manutaclnro as practised in this country 
.with a view to introducing mope modern machi- 
nery. ilp. Abel made a caretul record ot hu 
obsermtionsiil.iiajmted by photograph., and wo 
give below aome eytrocts, trnm bis Report 

' ni^Jd';, is not geneially reckoned among sugar 

ntoducing countries and it does not capoit any 
but ii ptodnces nearly 5,000,000 tons ot law 
pugar per annum tor .home consumption which is 
■gl-owii in all palU ot the coonlcy. Tbotigli India 
is chimed to be the home ot sugar cane, accurate 
records ore tew and tar between, and great diffi- 
culty was erpciienced i.i gelling Ogures whieh 
could be depended upon. Those which aio given, 
hnwerer, Imve rccciced very caretul ronsidetalien 
The above tsUmate ot oullnrn wasoUained tram 
the Director-General ot Conimerci.il Intelligence, 
'and includes 163,000 tons ot palm sugar tram 
Eastern Bengd, M'ilh rate.cnee to the limits 
within which sogac cane can be grown, I hare seen 
sugar cane in Imnisiana and Terns in K. Isvt. 31, 
in Georgia in 33 degi. I haia heaial ot it being 
grown in Madeira in 31 1 and in Spain in SC], in 
theWeslIndiealbaae seen it eaUivaled between 
' 6 and 10 dep'. and in India I have row wen fwjpr 

j^ne growing from Coimbatore in 11 d»s<. to 
PesbAwat in 34]. where the lemreratore is pro- 
bably much lower in winter th.an in Madeir* cr 
the south of Spain. In fact I s.aw cams in the 
^•orlh which had been froxen. Jlany varietiesof 
fapea ere cuHivuted, the juice fromsomeol the canes 


coDteined from 16 to 17 per cent, ot Sucrose anti 
less than 1 per cent, of Glucose. At Peshawar 
the canes which had been frozen appeared very 
fibrous and the specific gravity ot the jince was 
only 1-048. In a Factory in the Central Provinces, 
Iho fibre was given at 10 to 12 per cent, and tho 
Sucrose in juice at 12 to 13 percent. The Govern- 
ment Botanist, Mr. 0 A. Barber, says 'Tho canes 
of many parts of India ore of the very iwoi-est 
description, and it is by no means untisual for 
canes to He in the yard for days before they aro 
dealt with.’ 'With reference to cultivation, I find 
that due attention is paid in most parts to the 
preparation on tha ground, At Poona and Shola- 
pur, deep ploughing with teams of 8 or 10 eien 
is the rule, but t)ie practice Varies greatly indiffer- 
ent regions. 1 quote one as an example. Pro- 
fessor Knight says;— 'In Ahmedahad, IS to 20 
ploughings with a light two-bullock, plough aro 
given and about 3 acres per day can be ploughed. 
All plooghings ate given after the monsoon breaks. 
This operation continues throughout the year 
from the break of tho monsoon till the time of 
. planting in Apiil. Tho land is harrowed after 
each ploughing.' I cannot but praisa the thorough- 
ness with which the cultivators prepare their land 
for this crop. In a number of districts, manuring 
is done on a very generous scale. Finely powder- 
ed farmyard manure >3 spread before planting, 
sometimes from 30 to 40 tons per acre being ap- 
plicd. Various vegetable and chemical manures 
aro alro used in scree districts. As dry cattle clung 
is lately used for fuel even where wood is obtain- 
able, the rare fields suffer accordingly in many 
places. The number of canes pl.antrd per acre 
eeems to vary from 16,000 to 40,000, whole canes, 
tops and butts are used in various localities. The 
field when finally ready for planting is diridtd 
into squares measuring about 10 feet each sur- 
rounded by a ditch and contxining 4 riiigea and 
5 furrows. The Indian Goremment have already 
■.(Wilt mote Ibon 30 million pomds on irrigation 
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Avorka, and contemplate .spending as mueli ognin 
when possible. The cane fields are jrrigatetl from 
canals, sometimes to ercess. In some places after 
the canes aie ripe, they receive a final soaking in 
order to dilute the juice and improve thecrnshing. 

I consider this a curious practice. Where canals 
are not available, water is raised flora wells by 
bullocks, and in some districts .around Poona I 
noticed "Plackstono” oil engines and OTynno'a 
centrifugal pumps being employed to advantage. 
At Poona, cspcriments have been m.ade to find 
the most efficient method of watering, and the 
best rnle seems to be “ little and often," but con- 
ditions' of soil and temperature vary so greatly 
that no general rule as to quantity can be laid 
down. With regard to drainage, 1 gained tbo 
imprcsRion that it does not receive and probably 
docs not tequire as much attention se elsewhere. 
In the Punjab, however, great tracts were coveted 
with a white kfUocctaence caUed “ UeU," pioliably 
impuro c.trbonnte and sulphate of sods and salts of 
lime and magnesia whhh had been di&solved out of 
tiio soil and left by evaporation, rcndeting the 
ground useless for cultivetion. It fcema possible 
that drainage might wash them downwarils anti 
‘nway and le-ivo the ground fit for crops. Cme 
diseases seem to be rare. The only trouble I saw 
was the horcr, but animal pests are numerous and 
active, — white ants, jackals, and pigs, etc. ITi^ 
cost of i.ane growing is very difficult to discover. 
Arcounta seem to bo kept in a very bsplwnrd 
manner. On the roaltcr of cutting I quota Pro- 
lessor Kiiight aa follows ; — Sugar cano generally 
ripens nt Iff to 12 months alter it is planted, 
though there nte varieties which take 18 monllts 
to mature. The canes intended for raw rating 
are cut about a month cr so before tb*qr atUin 
maturity. When ripe a well-grown ernp shows a 
yellow colour with well-developed buds. An this 
is not a sure test, a trial boiling is made, and 
unless the Juice yields a reasonable percentage 
of “ Oocr," the further operations should pot be 


begun. Again, uniipa canes, although they may 
rontain a great quantity of total eolids in their 
juice, will have ft greater pei-centage of Glucose, 
and thus produce a Goor which is liable to run 
in the monsoon. If n ratoon crop is expected, the 
canes are cut in such a way that a stuhblo of 
1" or 2" is left, otherwise the crop is uprooted cane 
by cane. Cutting is done by means of astraiglit- 
edged billhofik, and tbo lower withered loavea 
are then stripped off by a cui ved sycle : the 
lops are al^cut offby means of the same in- 
strument, the latter being used as fodder fot 
cattle. The dried leaves arc used for boiling 
jikggeTy or as material for thatching huts. ■ -The 
coat of transport is ns difficult to discover its the 
cost of growing. Tbo railway rate is very low, 
but there ni o no epecial trucks used and much 
lima and labour is wasted in ^consequence. Ths 
yield may be anything fion 6 to 50 tons of cano 
per acre. Upon going into the. costs of growing' 
1 cannot find that cane costs leas than Rs.'T-S-O 
per ton to grow. In some cases the cot' ts much 
higher. I took several photographs of Crushing 
Mills, some of the old wooden ones aro very 
coiloiK, in whii.h round wooden |>eg 3 do duty for 
cog'i. Those antiquated mills nre giving way to 
iron onoa with three verticnl roltera worked by 
two p".irt of bullocks. Working in roNjs, two 
sneh trams can extrset d.OOOIbs. of 'juice In a 
woiking day from soft canes, nnd about half Ibis 
quantity from ban! orica. I slao came acroas some 
small modern mills with hoiirontal rollers which 
were worked both by oil and steam engkira, lha 
boilers supplying steam to the latter being fed 
with the mega*., Irom the mill. These horiroDlal 
miUs give % much better crush, and about 10 per 
wnt. more juice is extracted from Ihctsnra, and 
moreover the megtim or spent engar «ne from lliew 
mills makes excellent fuel far the vleani boiler or 
for the pans for boiling the juice." 
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©cpattmenial ■Reviews an& notes. 


^ LITERARY. 

HOOKS BElJlTISa TO IXHUv 
Tbe Oxford University Press will shortly pub- 
lish,- “The English Factories in India JQ24- 
1029". “A Calendar of Docuioent!i,’' by William 
Foster; “ThfrSikh Religioo, its Gunts, Sacred 
Writings and Authors," 0 Vols. by N>A. Maean- 
lilTrfc *nd;i“.The’ Aitareya Aranyoka," edited by 
(3.A-. B.-1veit!i (Anecdota Ozoniensio, Aryan 
Serie^.^lr. Henry Frowde willpubtisih this year 
’i.The.Edicts of Asoka," edited by >Cr. Vincent 
A. Smith. . . 

{JOBAP jtomflss- 

Sonie^^authors.giveites their opinion that the 
cheap editions of -their works help the sale 
the dearer editions. This, • however, is not tbe 
view of Kfc. QMer Haggard, who at a meeting 
of the 6r/jpty of Authors, enid Miat unless some* 
thing was done with regard to 7d. novels the 6«, 
book would be practically killed. Ko..nnecould 
earn -a living out of books published at 7<f.,yetif 
it were dcntnen that a book published at Q«. would 
very soon* be published stTd., it wa^obvious 
that the C/. book would not be bought. It mu 
toUie' interest of all authors to prevent books 
from being published in that form too eooo. 

* OATB or TUC RlUAYAKA. -.J 

’A correspoAdent writes to the J/incfu " IT>e 
folhtwing extract from the Septemlier number of 
XnorlfJ^, a ScientiSc Review, ’ will greatly 
interest yonr readers, specially Hindus. In the 
Sanskrit Epic poem, the Ramayans, it is stated 
that at the birth of Rama, the hfoon was In Can- 
cer, the Sun in Aries, Sfercury in Taros, Venus 
in Pisces, Mars in Capricornus, Ji»pitor in Canow, 
and Saturn in 'Libra. Mr. Waller K. Old has 
computed that the corresponding date is February 

loth, 17C1,‘B. C."' 


A CUOICB or BOOKS. 

Orest interest has-been aroused in tho United 
States by -the statement made by President Eliot 
of Harvard that be intends to make a selection of 
books sufficient to fill a shelf fivo feet long, the 
reading of which, for ton minutes a day, would in- 
sure a libei'al education. Hundreds of letters linve 


been sent him bearing upon' the selection, which 
lie proposes to call the HarrarJ Library. • Shiny 
simihir lists have been made, and publishers Imvo 
been prompt ti issue tho selected volumes in uni- 
form binding, ususlly-With advantage to themsel- 
ves. We may expect to sso tho Harvard Library 
among tho moat popular of such series. 

• ' niSDU caEsrisrav. 

Tho Second volume of Dr. P. 0. Roy's “ His- 
tory of Hindu Chemistry " is neorly ready. Dr, 
Roy line been at work over this important woik 
fortho hast ISyeais. 'in the present volume, 
we are told, Iho original texts and transitions 
have been given of poitious of several Tan- 
trss ’ dealing with Chemistry. Tho Editor says : 
** The author has been fortunate in securing tho 
CO operation of Principal Brnjcndra Kath Seal, 
who contributes the chapter nn the*. Atomic 
Theory of theTHndus.' Hr. Seal has brought 
hu vast learning to bear upon the subject It is 
scarcely too much to say that the most complete 
and elabbwito exposition of the Hindu Paramanic 


roirtfstomic theory) will he presented to thb 
World in this inttoductioii." The book may bo 
had of G A. -N’atesan & CSi , Espfinado, Madras, 

■ EXCiOViUGKUCXT or VERVJCPiJlR tlTStUTOBE. 

In order to encourage the propagation of goed 


and useful UterHture in tbe vernaculars, the Pun- 
jab Text-Book Committee have spent over Rs 
2,500 in puri-hising thirty-one different works ’of 
various kinds for distribution among schools 

The Oomniitteo have decided, as an experimental 
measure, to publish lists of transMious into the 
vernaculam of healthy and useful publicatinn, 
•ppioved by them. This will eo.ble as pubL T„ 
know what books are worth readin«-. 
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LEGAL. •> . 

’ * ' TOE WORD “ LIMITEb.” 

One of the mtfet interesUng paragraphs iij.tho 
new edilton of Sir F. B. Palmer’s “ Compatjy Law " 
U that referring to the use of the worJ “Limited.” 
The learned author says 

‘‘The memoraudum of Association of every 
Company under the|Act must, as we Iwvo seen, 
state, amongst other things, the proposed name 
of the Company, with ‘Lioilcdl as part of it 
in coses where the Company is limited, and 
the certificate, of incorporation when given 
will then incorporate the Company hy such name. 
To this name the Company must closely adhere. 
The name must he printed up or aihxed to the 
outside of every office or place in which the husi- 
ne«s of the Cempany is carried on in a 
conspicuous '.'position in Utters easily legible. 
The . name must also . be mentioned (at the 
risk, of ‘heavy penalties for neglect to the 
Cotnpany'and ihe'Direetors) in legible charactera 
in all noticee, advertisements, add-otheh official 
publications I'of' the Company, in all biiisof eZ' 
change, promissory' notes, endorsetaents,' cheques 
and otdere for money br'govds, purporting to b© 
signed by' or on behalf of the Compbiiy,’aud in hit 
hills, paraels, invoices', 'teceipts, snd 'letters’of 
credit of 'the Company.” ' 

** Why this solicitude on the port of the Legis- 
Uturo as to the publication of a (Company's name ? 
The answer is that the Legislatore, whilst allow- 
ing limited liability, desir^ by this means to 
make the Company itself continually bring to the 
notice of those -who dealt or tnight deal with' it 
the fact that it was'‘ Limited.’ This Folicy it has 
fortified by pecHoiary pennlties.” - i 

• The Student of the Companies .ConboHdation 
Act ir,' of course, aware that thd use of the word 

* Limited ' is the subject of special legislative pro^ 
vision therein. 


tnE TILAK CiSE. 

Mr. S, n, Swinny %vrite8 in the PosUivist Ittview 
for April ; — 

The Judicial Cotnmiltee of the Privy Council 
having refused leave to appeal in Mr. Tilak’s case, 
it may perhaps be useful to consider what grounds 
may exist for invoking the clemency of the 
Crown. There is first the severity of the sentence. 
Six years is & long term for “ seditious " writings 
which contained no incitement to crime. Secondly, 
the jury of nine consisted of seven Europeans 
and two Parsecs, and the verdict of 
guilty was given by a majority of seven 
to two. The jury contained no Hindu and 
noMahomedan. Thirdly, evidence w'as admitted 
bearing on the previous opinions and conduct of 
the accused; though it would seem that in sedi* 
tion, as in defamation, the evidence should be 
confined to the particular crime alleged, And, 
fourthly, the articles were in the Marathi 
language. It was unlikely that any of the jury- 
men were well acquainted with this. The accuracy 
of the official translation was .challenged by the 
defence ; but the prosecution declined to produce 
the translator. Some of these aro legal points, 
and were put' with others before the Privy 
Council ; but they all bear on the question of the 
justice of tbe,verdict aud sentence, and therefoie 
may properly be urged as reasons for clemency. 
raiYiLEGEs or a ?i.£u)ER. 

In a recent casa before the' Calcutta 
High Court Upmdra Ifalh Das^x v. TK« 
Emperor a pleader when croK-examiniBg a 
witness pul certain questions defamatory of the 
witness from his own recollection of matters which 
traospred in previous cases. The question was 
whaler the pleader jn so doing had exceeded his 
EIij have very properly 

held It would be dangerous, apodally irtho 
mofu^l. It pleadera were rot allowed to pjft 
bona has^ on their own recollection, unless Th?v ' 
l«d prawoi^y taken extraordinary measures S 
^ eliminate all 

chances of error, however honest. ' ' • . . 
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SCIENCE. 

MICROBES IS MlUv. 

Onpliin Glen LmIo”. ■“ Eomb-iy, the 

other d.y.remotkrf C“ 

to «.r.g« to end . fluid at all approaching milk 
in microbial ircalth. It may inTirito tom. ol 
jon to learn that an average tainpla ot Bomba, 
milk contoina more than ten limes as man, 
living bacteria ns are to be found in an average 
a.mplo of erndo London scivage. It is fortu- 
nate for us that milk is not a Iranspai-enl llui.t. 

else, I. m sure, ive would seldom drink it. If 
milk were » clear Ooid the enormous growth el 

’ bacteria to be found in it would often be visible 
to the naked ejo. The presence ol an large « 
number ol microbee in broth, ielly, wine or beer 
would cause us to reject these substoncea as being 
unsightly or as affording an indication of lermeo. 
live and putrefactive changes. Fortunately, mere 
numbers of bacteria need not frighten ns, lot all 
microbes found in milk ate not harmfnl. Oo 
the cootmry, eo ioleoae bacterial eulture ol cer- 
tain organisms in milk bas been reeemmended 
by tbe famous Prefesaor Metnikoff as a sort el 
elUir cl lifet ... I ■iK'"''! 

Company started in this city to supply pure sterr- 
liaed milk. The Company, would bare to astab- 
liah a farm on the outskirts ol the city, cou- 
veoieolly ailuatwfon tbe milwey where water 
• and grass could be easily ebtareed. Tbe eewu 
on tbolarm would be specially eeleetfd aod suit- 
ably housed, and the mnking epemliens efficianUy 
supervised. The farm would have attached to 

it a weil.Iound.milk bou-m where the milk would 

be etoeee distributed lute bottles el aurleble 
Biaes to eontaln aocn quantiUes el milk as are 
geoamnyrequirad lot domestic porposes, sud 
these bottles would be sterilised and deSFrtched 
to the city for distribution.” 


UZSTAL DEVELOPMENT OP THE SEXES. 

An interesting comparison between the mental 
development of the sexes was made by Professor 
Frederick Walter Mott in a lecture on “ The 
Brain” at the Koyal Institution. He showed 
tluit at birth the male brain only v.eighs 321 
grammes, as compared with tbe 361 grammes of 
the female brain. But when the brain has reach- 
ad its maturity tho proportion bas altogether 
changed. The average weight of the adult brain 
it European countries is from 1,350 to 1,380 
grammes in males and from 1,213 to 1,220 gram- • 
mes in females. Tbe question arises whether 
there is any connection between a high order of 
intelligence and a good brain weight, and to settle 
this, Professor Mott gave tho bmin weights of n 
lar^o number of distinguished nen. The result 
was that, in 88 per cent, tbe brain weight exceed- 
ed theaverage bmin weight very eonsidorally, 
while in only 7 per cent, was the weight below the 
average. “Tbe differeec^ in weight between civi- 
lised and iiDcirilised races,” continued Professor 
Molt, “suggests that tbe human brain bas increas- 
ed in weight during tbe ages." 

POTERTT ASD STDDT DO SOT CAUSE BAD BIOIIT. 

Is bad sight inherited ; does it come through 
etodieos habitat Under the wing of the Fran- 
cis Galton Eugenics Laboratory, at the London 
University, a close study of these questions has 
been made and just reported on by Miss Amy 
Barrington and Professor Kirl Pearson. It has 
been a mathematical enquirj’ founded upon vari- 
ous statistics. They find that there is no evidence 
whatever that overcrowded, poverty-stricken 
homes, or physically ill-conditioned cr im- 
moral parentages are markedly detrimen- 
tal to the childreu’s eyesight. There is no 
sufficient evidence that school environment has 
a deleterious effect on the eyesight of children. 
Though changes of vision occur during school 
years they hold that these are phases of one laiv 
of growth, a piissage from hjpermetropia (far- 
sight) to emmetropi.v (normal sight) and myopia 
(short-sight) of tbe eyes of “unstable stocks." 
They find ample eridence that the power of tho 
eyt— good or bad— is an inherited character, and 
that the degree of correlation between the eyesieht 
of pairs of relatives is of a wholly different order 
to the correlation of eyesight with heme environ- 
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general; 


V Tin; oovEnKitlsT isn the Aiconot cosoKraa. 

- Wolm-eVepeAtsdIy eipresscJ the opinion that 
Iho imniemo '^inl' priblom of nlcobolBir 
ton only 1» dealt with' (.-.tiefnelonry by means nt 
orgsiM Invesligntions .long ' ecl.nlifie hoes. 

W. WlelpTfe. lbenlore, tbat .ome deCn.ln P™- 
gress'ln the eooboting o! Iho evil will re.nU tom 
thoTwelltb liitetn.llon.1 Congress on AlcohoW, 
whleb will W held .t lb. Ini'perisl Instilnte, 
>i;;ndsn, on Inlyl!>, «nd Wlowing ''»1’1 
•we.ri'gl.d' 10 'Ieiri Hist the deleg.to »'« b" 
e'nlertnibea nt n reception by lb. Gorernmenl nt 
•the Imperial insttole on 'the evening o! Monday, 
'July'19. Tli*e MrjingemenW will be oude nnd the 
eipen^ detoyed by Ibe Oov.rnmenl, .nd, pnsn- 
T„.bly em'.'gntonlei of go6d tailb, we not. tbat 
onlrnon-aleobolio drir.Vs will be provided to the 
Tcfreshoentot the delegate.. The Foi-clgn Offico 
bae invited Hie Oovernment ot tl.e lollowing 
eountries to «nd oEcial representatives to the 
■(j,„™,,'_Tbe United Slnles, Franco, Octmany, 
.Uentnarlc, Korway, Sweden, Swltterl.nd, Rum.a, 
Analria; Hnngary, lloninanii, Italy, Belglom, 
Ililland; Utognay and Menico. The Colnu.al 

Office bail also .mended similar invitations to the 
Govemmsnts ot all oor S.lt-aove.n.ng Oolon.ea; 
and the Government of India is being eons, tiled 

by the India Office with . view la the appointiaenl 
olaiepresentativeto India. By pemnsston ot 
Abe; lion,.. Offii.,- pr.'It.'W. Bnantbwaite. lb. 
Tn.arccl.r nbdet the Inebriates ‘ Acta, mil attend 
, the Citngreaa, as will Lientenant-Colonel McHaHy, 

Cbairman ol the P.iaons Cemmiasionet. to 
Scotland, and Sir Georg. O’Farietl, Intptc- 
W of Lnnatic Asylums io Iieland. It 
is eslitaaUd that lb. delegates will ""-ber 
nearly 3,000, of arbom probably 500 will com. 
'trim toclgn cmtriea and lb. O.lonl.i Th. 
'dlon'. President' is the Dube of C.nnonght and 
the 'chairman of Commilte. is the De-an of Ilem- 


foral We earnestly bopo 'that li truly tcientiCc 
.pint will nnimate the wholn nl the proceedinge 
ot the Congress, and lint every (peaber will 
remember that the c.ausb of Temperance in Iho 
present slate of public opinion has more to tor 
tom intomperalo langnege on tho part of its 
advocates than from almost ooytliing olse, ' Willi 
this word of caution wo beg to offer nor most 
cordUl wishes for the success of the Congress— 
IloapUal. ' 

LIQUOR 4DVERTISBMEST8. i I i 
The Glasgow Presbytery, of the Uuited [Freo 
Church of Scotland, after a protracte«l • discu-ssion, 
decWcdifhy ft veto of 203 to 5 to icxelnde liquor 
ftdrertisemCftU from all the Church ruWications. 
Suiprisa has been expressed that thejoshoald have 
been fire members who voted against this. Put 
the probability is tbat seme of the others voUd ns 
they did to be on the populfir side. An incredible 
number of good people say, “ Behold we kne*.? it 
not.” 


INDIiJC OPIUU. ' ’ 

As the cultivation of opium is, curtailed year 
by year ll.e Government of India will hate to 
consider how the reduction of the .depart- 
mental stair can best be earried’out. One of 
the first steps should be the abolition of one 
cf the agent*, each of whom receives a salary 
riwng from Rs. 30,000 to Its. 3G,000 per annum. 
Toe work that will havo to be done in futuro 
will not Justify tho maintenance of theso highly 
paid appointrnfnts in thd coming poppy season. 
Tho area licensed will not exceed a maximum 
ot 6,00,000 biglios fts compared with 9,00,000 
three years ago. The Report of tho International 
Commission which met at Shanghai will reach tlio 
Oovernment of India in due course, and this may 
serve to guide them in their opium policy. The 
Atrictost economy will clearly have to bo exercised 
in tho matter oftheestaLlishmcnfs in two agencies 
if the business as a 'whole 'is eventually to be 
clwed down, so far as China is conecnied, 
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POLITICAL. 

TDE DEPBESSED CLASSES. 

‘ [By Lala Lajpat Rai.] 

The condition of the “ low " castes, Eometimea 
described os untouchables, at other times as de- 
pressed classes, ” is nothing short of disgraceful, 
It is a disgrace to our humanity, our sense of 
justice, and our feeling of social affinity. It is 
useless to hope for any solidarity eo long as the 
depressed ’ classes continue to be so low in tho 
social scale ns they are. The intellectual and moral 
status of the community as a whole cannot bo 
appreciably raised without the eo operation of all 
the classes forming the community. All the parts 
of a whole must be mUed, not necessarily to lha 
Kimo level, but to a level from which they can, 
by individual efforts, talente and achievements, 
rise to the highest possible position within the 
roach of tlio members of the social organism. 

There are agencies at work which ate doing 
their best to remove these Hindus from the pale ©f 
Hinduism, which, bereft of tliese classee, might 
live, but only ns an eshausted frame, ThectasHS* 
themselves are anxious to remain Iliudits, ©ren 
tlioiigh the Utter may not promise them the full- 
est McUl privileges which they may be in a prvU 
tion to obtain by a change in religion. The only 
thing for Hinduism to do is to meet them half, 
way at oii« and remove at least the piindpat 
grounds of their deprea«ion. Tiie Usst that we 
can do I'-itAoift is to make the untouchable 
tetieftuifc and take away tlio sting out of their 
name. Tlio Hindu who is not prepared to do eren 
this is an enemy to the community, howerw 
uiiconsc-ious he may be of tlie grc»t injury lie is 
causing it thereby. 

TUE ixniAs ncroau mix. 

Iteferriog to Lord Morley'e great Indian Refom^ 
Bill, with CUase 3, the .Vutiow says that it ia a 
fompromise, which “strengthens the veto of the 
Lords on Liberal legUUtioD. Bengal is to Lave 


its Executive Council 'without obstacles. -In 
any otfier p'*ovince the Governor-General’s pro- 
clam itfon ia to lie on the table of both Houses 
for sixty days, ’and will have effect if neither 
House stops it. Thus tlio Lords retain the pojver 
of disturbing Indian, as they do British, politics, 
Thisis rather a heavy ■ price to pay for an uiicon* 
tested Conncils Bill." The Clause now reads as 
follows*; - ’ ' 


Power to constitute provincial executive Coun* 
oils— (1) It shall be lawful-for, the Goverr.orr 
General in Council,- with the, approval of .the 
Srt’rctary of State in Council, by p^!amation,,tp f 
createa Council in the Bengal division of the Presi? 
dency of Fort William for tho purpose of assist* 
ing Ute Lieutenant-Governor . in the executi™ 
government of the province, *. 

* * (2) It shall be lawfut'for the 

Oovernot-Oeneral io Council, with the like ippro- 
vol, by ft like proclamfttion to create a Council In 
any other Province under a Wontenant-Goeernor 
Jw the purine of eseieling the Lieutenant- 

Oovernor In the executive Boeernment ot the 
1 ,l>®''‘*'ied that before any such pro* 

Mare each Hour, ct P.rlien.ent for not le»then 
foi t) dry. .lunng t],. Pftilinment, «„d, It 

*'''■* tine an Addrere ii. 
pi^nlcd to II„ JIftiMty b, 
l .il..n.tat .6„nal 'lha draft or any partabereof, 
no foither p,v,eedinge ahall U token thcro- 
™ J ;r ‘I'O ■"•kins of any 

Ine Ivpn ' “"i' “nni* Proclamation 

limtdin *’“pect to any province the 

dovv™„ "“k’ “‘‘i' ‘ko n' ‘k” 

Uovvr„or.Gvnc„l „ Council, tmn. time to llmo 
•'"> ■"oro- convenient 
o^dilT^ o' *'"■'"0" in hi. Council, and ei.y 

ndesanT * 1 °*" accordnnee with the 

nile, and order, «, „,d, 

Council c/f f-ieu(vnnnt-Govemor in 

is? h. nf "ny each Council 

So Onvemor General, with 

b. r m" -J .h.ll,.. .uch, 

Lientemnur Council of llm 

elected L'rutcnant-Govenior, and 

elected unocr the pnm.lone ofthi. Act. 
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“Peep into the Eaily 'History of India*** 

I have made his empire extend niorig the 
line connectin'; his inscrijiLions and made it 
jncinde the whole of northern India np to 
Kathiawad in the west and Ganjatn in the eiist 
and also the poition of the table-land of the 
Deccan up to IMysore. Iha\e escloded both 
the eastern and tlie western coasts, because 
there is no relic of the empire there and also 
for another reason which may here be given. 
Thatieason is that the independent country of 
the Satlyapiitas must be placed, not here Mr. 
Smith does, but a good deal further to the 
north, for, we have along the westernmost 
portion of the Deccan table-land in the Poona 
district Maratha, Parbhn and Bmhraan families 
bearing the name Salpute, which corresponds 
remarkably with the Satiynputas of the inscrijr* 
tions. The independent state, tlierefore, of 
•Satlyaputa very likely was situated along the 
Western Ghats and the Koiikan coast below. 
Upon the whole, the sections on Aloka in Mr. 
Vincent Smith’s book are ^atisfactoiy. 

Mr. Smith next proceeds to notice the And* 
brabritya dynasty. The family is known by the 
nnmeofSHLavAbana, he says, which is correct; 
but it is also known, he observes, by the name of 
Sataknrni which occurs frequently In the gene- 
alogy. The frequency of its occurrence is by no 
means a reason for its being regarded ns n family, 
name any more than Henry which occurs eight 
times and Edward which occurs seven times is 
the name of the dynasty that 1ms b®en ruling 
over Enirland since lOGG. Satakaini is the 
proper name of the king who bore it. It was 
sometimes n«sociated with another n.ame but 
there is no indication anywhere of its baring 
been the name of the family, A long insciii)- 
tion in one of the caves at Narik on the Wes- 
tern Ghats contains the name of Gotnmiputm 
sfitakarri who is represented to have coj^Iaer- 
ed a very large extent of teirilory, to hale res- 
tored the “glory of the SAtavilhana race”, to 
have destroyed Sakas and lAililavas and to have 
left no trace of the line of KbakliarAta. This 
Khnkharata was Kshnhnrata Nnhaiwn.i, whose 
coins are extant and whose Ron-in-law Ushnvn- 


» Jour, r.omb. A». Rec, Vot. XJ. p. .loa ff. 


data, the husband of his daughter Daksbamitru 
caused caves to be excavated at Nasik and 
founded a good many other charities. Nab.a- 
pana is callwl in the legends on his' coins and 
in the inscriptions a K^.batrapa or MahA- 
ksliatrapa and a IlnjA. Gotnmiputra -Sata- 
karni’a son w.is PulumAyi, in the 19th year' of 
whose reign the inscription describing the ex- 
ploits of Gotainiputra is dated. The names of 
Simukii, Krishna and .satakarni, the first three 
princes of the dynasty,aIso occur in the Western 
Inscriptions. Similarly, princes, later tlian 
Pulumayi, of the names of Vajfia Sri-S^takarni, 
and MAdhariputrn Sakasena are mentioned. 


No princes of the RAtavahana dynasty are men- 
tioned betw'een the first Satakarni and Gotami- 
putra sitaknrni wherefore the inference is that 
foreigners, whose leader was Nahapana, occupied 
Western Deccan in the intervening period before' 
Gotamlpulra vanquished them. In the legends 
of copper coins found at IColhapuT occur these 
words: I Asitlriputosa Villvnynkurasa, Gotami" 
putasa VijivAyakurn'a ’and MAdharlputa/a, 
Sevalakurnsa, Another Kshatrap.a king named 
Chashfana is mentioned in coins and inscrip- 
tions found in Kalhiawad and Mnlwa, and he 
was followed by a long series of successors. 
The grandson of Clinshtana was Itudraddman, 
wliose exploits are described in his in'cription 
dat^ TS.foundntJunagnd. Tlierein bespeaks 
of U-tcc having Biibdued SAtaknrai, the lord 
of Daksbinapatha hut not having destroyed 
him OH account of the connection with him not 
being lemote. In an inscription at Kdnlieri 
winch .3 much mutilated, the wife of VAsish- 
tliiputrn fiAtaknrni is represented m the daugh- 
ter of a Mahaksbafrapa 

TIh.™ -are tl,e T,t ns s,e l.ow Mr. 

Smith l,a, oo„catr„aM them. jays tl.r 

first .iltalJliana jirinco Siimika, »l,o has lirfti 
vmioas^ aameJ as SiadhuKa, gi, ia., in 

tiprootsil the IvSnia,, j, 

He Rives no reason for the 
■Vilirfrthum 1 h Gotamipritra 

piltni hd aharni, who v/as th‘e (le-lrover of the 
iim.tji. a hi, ,,a 
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the Bon-m-law ot HadradAtAaii of Ihr Juno^il 
i,„crii.tion «od was twice '■■■"• 

The name of the danghter of Eadrad.ta.an 
married id PolmnSyi, lie .says, was DaWiamilrA. 
Allthis is opiiosed to the clearest ei-iden^ 
avnilahle to ns. The identification -of Aili- 
vijakurawilh rtolemy's Ualeocuros ™ fir^ 
made by me, and it has been accepted by othein 
and ein by Mr. Vincent Smith himse^ 
Ptolemy mentions him as rnling ill Ibppocnra 
and Siri Poleraeos i.e., Piilumayi at Pmtbana, 
while Tia.tenes or Chaslitana ruled at I E«yinl- 
These, therefore, since they are so mentioned by 
Ptolemy, must be considered aseonlemjaimries 
Blit Mr Smith mates Baleociiroa the father o 
PuhimSyi and PolinnSji as the eonleinporary 
oflludradaman, the grandson ofthnsblana, and 
not Chaslitana himself. If Ualeocuros was the 
■ father pf Pnluinayi, the father reigned at 
llipiiocnra and the son at Palthan »nd net- 
Iher had anytt.lng to do with U.e eapital of the 
dynasty on the lower Godivarl. Tiny? certain- 
ly, to say the least ot it, curious, and it is cleat 
that Mr. Vincent Smith has, in determining the 
relations ot these princes, entirely set ynlybe 
information derived ftoni Ptolemy, 
time PnlmnSyi cannot liave been the prince 
sulidned'by RudtadSman, because the name ot 
the prince subdued by him is eapresrty givro 
a, Siltalrarnl nnd PnUimlyi "“y y'."', 
SAlakaini. The daughter of n JtabJfcsbattnja 

• represented in the KAnlieri in.ctipl.on »» the 
gneen of Vi.isbthlpnlm sjlakrirm cannot lia'e 

iien the wife ot PnlamSyi for be '"'‘“‘ y''- 
ed n liStakatni, but ot VS.ist.lhtpntmChlitarn- 
pana Mtak.rni, whose t”-"' 

- to 'BhagwnniatIndraji, in a ASoSlJi.at lymp; 

tioii. Her name is lost in the kSnhen 
in.ctintiou, and Dakshamitr.'l, wb.cb is giien ns 
her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was ‘h' 
of the daughter ot XnliapSna married to 
Uslmad.'lta. And it met not be for^ ten 
that raluTnayi could uot hare been Kndni 
daman's son-in-la-A- nnd could not ha\ e fought 
with him. n* he (Puluuu^yi) was not 
temivorary but of his 

Thu? then, in connectinc together the different 
pieces of information concerning these princes, 
Mr. Vincent Smith goes quite ngain«t the most 


unimiieachable evidence. Who then must 
have been Vijivilynkura? That name does not 
occur in the whole list given -in the I’uranas^ 
and cannot have been borne by any Andhra, 
bhritya prince. TbegreatGotninIputra,\vbo con- 
quered Jvahaivina nnd re established the power 
ofliis tamily, could not have been Vilivdyakura, 
the ruler of llippocura. For his name is ex- 
pressly slated in the long inscription at ^’ns^k 
as .Sitakarn), nnd the wliole information there- 
in given is remarkably confirmed by the hoard 
of about fourteen thousand coins of Nnhapdna 
recently found in the Nasik district, more 
than nine thousand of which are counter stamp- 
ed with the vvortls “ Knufio Gotainipufsa Siri 
^vtlakani^a,” nliich shows that the conqueror 
used the money of the vanquished monarch, 
but le-stamped it with bis own name Gotnmi- 
putra .^atakar^ii. The only way of making the 
whole account consistent is to take Vijivaya- 
kura ns viceroy first of Vasisthtpntra nnd then* 
of Golarotputra, ns I have done in ray “Early 
History of the Deccan.’’ In the legends on 
coins, it was nsual to associate the name of the 
supreme sovereign with that of the viceroy of 
the particular province, ns Chatarapana’s nnmeia 
with that of Vnj ua ^risatakai 91 in the Soparn coin 
and in a great many coins of the Saka princes 
of Aracho>ia and tlie Punjab. Tim? then, the 
. Yasisthtputra of the Kolhapur coins must have 
been ' Palumayi, and Gotamtputra, Ynjiia 
Sri. Or, if one persists in taking VilivAyakum 
as in apposition to Gotamiputra and VSsisthl- 
putra, they may be regarded ns princes inde- 
pendent of the Andhrahhfitya princes bearing 
those melronjmics. Dut this supposition is 
highly improbable, since, the metronymics 
Va?i>lhtputnv, Gotamiputrn nnd Madharlputnv 
occur in the inscriptions in the Poona, Thana 
and Kasik districts and the same three inetro- 
nyndv*? are found on the coins at Kolh ipur, 
a phiTO only about 130 miles fiom Poona. 
There could not have been two nasties having 
the same three metronymics at places 'so near 
each otherand at about the same Gme. Ptolemy 
locates Pulumayi at Paithan, and the many 
traditions about balivahana or Sdtavahann cur- 
rentin MahSr&shtra place him at the same place. 
There were therefore twoviceroyalties at least 
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of the Andhrabhrityas, one at Paithan and the 
other at Ilippocuia. To the former the younger 
princes must have been appointed, as AS ika and 
Agnimitra were to the viceroyaUiesof TakshaSila 
and VidiSi during the life-time of their fathers. 
This inference is very reasonable, and yet Mr. 
Smith rejects it. Again, the SStakarni, whom 
RudradAman is represented to have twice sub- 
dued must be Yajila Srl-SAtakarni, This way 
of taking the whole matter is consistent 
throughout, and does not go against any iwrtion 
of the available evidence. Sir Vincent Smith 
also says that “after the destruction of Naha- 
p&na, the Local Government of the West was 
entrusted to one Chashtana, who seems to have 
been a Saka, and to have acted as Viceroy nnder 
the Andhra conqueror” What this Tvocal Gov- 
ernment of the West may have been it is imjios- 
sible to say. For the Poona, Thana and Nasik 
districts were, after the destruction of Naha- 
pina, governed by gdtavdhana jinnces and 
Chashtana, aecoiding to Ptolemy, ruled at Ujja- 
yinS far nway inMalwa and his being a Saka 
was exactly a reason why he should not have 
been appointed a viceroy by the victorions 
Qotamlputra, who took pride in destroying 
Sakas. This statement is repeated by .Mr. Smith 
later on. He appears to have had too much faith 
in II. Oldenberg, who started the tlieory. I will 
add one other point. Golamfputra’s mother is 
called PalaSfi by Mr. Vincent Smith following 
Dr. Biihler. I have taken her name to be Gotaml 
and Balfl^ri as a compound wonl qualifying 
Gotami and characterising her as the prosperous 
goddess of powyr. IWa^ri is not to be found 
in the whole range of the Sanskrit literature ns 
the n.ame of n person, and Gotamt is not a 
Gotra-nnme here as Dr. IhihJer takes it, for it 
is difllcult to believe that such old Gotras as 
those of Gotama and Va^ishiha were in com- 
mon use In the caste, to which the .‘lAtavahanas 
belonged. Besides if Balagri had been the pro- 
iwrname of the lady, her son, would ha%e lieen 
called Bdasrtputra and not Gotamiputra as 
Gotami was her general name occording to 
Dr. BuhlerV suiqiojition and not her proper 
t'ame. ^ ^ 


Tliough the Purarsis represent the Andhra, 
bhrityas to have succeeded the Karsidyanas and 


the Sungas, they do not appear to have held 
power for any length of time in northern 
India or even in the eoiiutry of Magadha. 
Shortly after the foundation of the dynasty, in 
about 73 B, C. northern India was disturbed 
hy the incursions of foreign hordes, some of 
which obtained a permanent footing in the 
country'. Of these the Sakas were the most 
enterjirising. They established themselves 
along the w’estern side of the country from 
TakshafiilA or Trtxila to Ivaihiawnd ; i^clos^^e 
of Matliura and Ujjayini. They extended their 
jwwer even to the Decc.an, disjxtssessing 
the sitaiAhanas of the country, but did 
not enjoy it for a long time. For Gotaml- 
pufna conquered Nahnjrtna or perhaps 
his immediate successor whose name, 
however, is nof known. The eastern side of 
India was probably in its normal condition, 
that is, cut up into small states and held by 
many native princes. 

After giving the history of the incursions 
of th«e foreigners and the ■estnbUshmeiit 
of their power in the country, Mr. Vincent 
Smith then passes on to give the history 
of the Kushanas. Ho regards Kanishka ns 
the inmiedinlc successor of Kadphises II., 
nsiwliy cnlleil Wema or HIma Kadphises. 
lJut the great difference in the legends 
and emblems on the coins of Kanishka and 
Uema Kadphises prevents the supposition that 
the former was the immediate Buceessor of the 
a ter. Knnishka and his Bucecssors appear to 
me to bav^e formed a distinct family from that 
of the twoKadphises. TIieKushana dynasty be- 
Mme .xtinct or Bank into uniroporfnnce nccord- 
prevailing belief nmonfj FclioIarB, a 
h.iniin^ or a hundred and r.fiy before the 
nee of the Gupta, in about 350 A. I>, There 
M tbUB a gap oi (o many yeam belwen 
the t«o dyna,U„. But 1 hare brought for- 
«ard a number of reasons for believing that 
there «,“! no Bitch gap belnecn llie l«o dyuss- 
in the euccessors of Kani.l.ka we 

M .TT.T., >'”‘l"»'e»lern India up h 

Matlrars tdl the Gupta prince ehanjragnptall. 
them of it, , 

^“““Wa to have begun to reign about 278 
A. I)., and time ehocked oil linropean scholarB. 
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I expressed the opinion that the '®" 

presenting hundreds, were omitted in the dales 
occurring in the inscriptions of Kanishkft and 
his successors. But perhaps the existence of 
such a practice at such an early i>enod c.annot 
bereganledas substantiated by any positive 
indication. I may, therefore, modify my 
opinion, and say that Kanishka used an era 
of his own, but its initial date must be such 
as will make the last of his successors contem- 
ixiraneous with Chandragupta II., "}>p 
threw him ; that is to say. that the imlial dale 
should be about 2G0 A. D. The question is 
still open and cannot be regarded ns settled 
until some fresh discovery gives us certain 
information ns to KnnishkaV date. 

The foreign domination and the rnie of 
native princelings were put au end to when 
the Iinpeiial dynasty of the Guptas rose in the 
first half of the fourth century, 'ihe first 
prince of the family, who made glorious con- 
quests and extended bis dominions over a wide 
extent of the country, was Samudraguptn. He 
was followed by Cbandragupta 11., who was 
called Yikramidityn. He put an end to the 
£aka dynasty ruling over Vjjayinl and also* ‘n 
my opinion, to the Kushana dynasty. Ihe 
famous Vikramadityn. the patron of lemnevl 
men, who was called “ SakSri ” or “ enemy of 
the ^akas,” was iu all probabilily Cbandra- 
gupta, II., whose reign began before 388 A D., 
and ended about 412 A. 1). Mr. Yincent 
Smith's account of the Gupta dynasty is, on 
the whole, very satisfactory, and I need go no 
further into it. 

About theendof the fifth century, the Gupta 
family broke up and after some time became 
. extinct. About that lime the Huns established 
themselves in the countrj-, and gave it two 
sovereigns ToramSra and Mihiraknla. Their 
power nl'O scon c.ame to an end. hor about a 
hundred years we had rio imperial sovereien, 
but in the first half of the seventh century we 
have llarjliavardhana, who exercised p-aramount 
power over the whole of Xorlhern India, bnt 
was checked effectually when he attempted to 
extend it to the south of the >'armadd, by 
I‘ulakt§i II, of M:ihar4->htra. The itinerary of 
the Chinese pilgrim lHoen-tsang and BSra’s 


Uarsluicharitra are the chief authorities for 
the history of this emperor. They give us a 
far fuller 'account than such authorities as coins 
and short inscriptions with which we have had 
to satisfy ourselves hitherto, can give. Mr. 
Smith’s account of this emperor may also be 
regarded ns eatisfactory. He then proceeds to 
give a short account of some of the minor 
kingdoms of the subsequent centuries. Jn the , 
following chapters, he gives similar accounts of 
the kingdoms of the Deccan and of those in 
the extreme sovith. Having aheady exceed- 
ed luy limits I will not go into them. 

I will now close this criticism' with the 
observation that the circumstances of the case 
require that the writer of a history of India for 
the use of ordinary Iny-people should give the 
broad, salient facts, which have now been 
idaced beyond the possibility of doubt, and, if 
he enters into details, they must be such as 
have been accepted by all scholars or are 8Ui>« 
l>oiled by unimpeachable evidence. If there are 
conflicting or inconsistent views about a certain 
matter, all these should be given, ‘aiul, if they 
cannot be given, that matter should be entirely 
omitted. All the available evidence should be 
carefully gone into, and the facts ascerfnined 
should not be combined and connected in a 
manner to conflict with other equally well- 
known facts, ^’■o statement should be made 
for which there is no authority, and, in all cases 
refwnces should be given in the footnotes! 
A book written on such principles may then 
III! recommTOdi-d os it tafe guide to lay-readers 
It H not rneanl to say that Hr. Vincent Smith 
set tis.de these principles-and peris of his 
book ore imeiceplionably good— hut it is im- 
possible to refrain from eipressint; a de>ire that 

itshouldhe thoroughly r.Ji,ediu'strkt.ccor3^ 

ance with those principles in order that it mav 
^me a safe and useful guide to „rdiu„“^ 

aidratMl Aadresgfs. Reprint of all th« A.?* * * 

IwUoaa. Exiratta from all the 
Notahle Utteraoccs on the SIoTement ^^dretsoa. 
the Congresa President*. Oolh BonTa »» 

c^xrn gxo. R,. 3. fo lOO pag^. 

O.A. HATESAN » CO.. 
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II PLEi FOR GOOD UIDIRH ROOKS. 

nv fim. G. S. ARUND.VLE, MA.LL.B, 
1‘tincip‘il, Cf^lral Hindu CoUeoft Btaarts. 

UT is almost impossible nowa-days to open 
It a newspaper without coming across 
1 advertisements of the formation of Swa- 
deshi CompanieB to promote Indian industries. 
Banking, steam*navigation, sugar seem to be 
the favourites, and as far as one can judge the 
required capital is fairly easy to secure. People 
are learning, as in the time of William HI., 
in England, to invest their money in business 
concerns under their own control and to realise 
the economic necessity of encouraging what 
me at present the infant ixuVostnes of tlie 
country. Thi.s generous impulse i^of excellent 
angury for the future and points to a lime 
when a vast network of industrial otganmlions 
shall be a living pioof of the commercial 
prosperity of the nation, but, ns one interested 
particularly in education, I have been eagerly , 
looking— but looking in vain for some sign of 
the awakening of a desire to give to Indian 
children the literary advantages which are 
now open to the child of e\ery European 
country, not eicluding Rnssia. 1 have been 
hoping at least to see some enterpriring 
Indian firm willing to Ret ns a pioneer 
in the production of books such as may 
ptimulnte the artistic f.iculty in the 
Indian child nnd at the same time afford him 
literature suitable to his age. The excellent 
children's books which are produced in their 
thou«ands in Europe to-day have done much, 

1 believe, tO rfti«e not only the general level of 
intelligence but have proved a pow erfu! factor 
in acquainting the child with the life-^toiy of 
hi< people and thus rousing liis patriotic 
in'tinct?. 

I was n«toniriie(l to see the other day 
some admirable Jlu'sian storybooks for 
children in which were rccordeil stirring 
episodes, l>eautifnlly illustrated in colour, 
in the Ii\p« of Ilusjia’s heroe.«, and it 
seemed to me a matter for shame that India 
cannot give her children that which even 
Eusaia has been able to give hers. There h» 


of course, people who will tel! us that children s 
tastes are overpampered, that a little inof© 
plaimiess of living would be beneficial, that w'O 
are fostering a craving for luxury which may 
tend in the long run to weaken the vitality 
of the race. “ In our time,” I have heard old 
people say, “ we never had all these odvaU" 
tages and yet our generation w’as no w’orse, 
some respects possibly better, than the genera" 
Uon of to-day.”* I see the. force of th® 
argument. It is certainly possible to have to® 
much of a good thing. But we have practi* 
cally nothing at all, and such in India’s condi" 
tion, is surely not satisfactory'. I have. therC" 
fore, taken advantage of the hospibiUty of Ih® 
InduiA Review to put in a plea for cliildrens 
books for Indian children which I hope n.ay 
meet the eye of some one willing nnd nble to 
be the pioneer in an undertaking with 
pros|)ecl8 before it. At the present time th® 
vast majority of books with an educational pur- 
jiose are produced by English firms. Schools 
depend for their text books on Knslis'j 
writers witli little experience of the needs o\ 
Indian <hildren. At prize distributions one sees 
a long array of prizea suitable for EngUsh 
boys and girls but of doubtful value to their 
Indian comrades, while of books for home- 
reading or for ninu«ement in leisure hours 
there nre practically none produced by Indian 
firms witii this special end in view. It is not 
the fault of tlie educational authorities that 
we find ourselves in tliis pitiable condition' 
At meetings of our United rrovinccs 
Text-Book Committee members have often 
regretted that even the few l»oks offered by 
Indian firms for adoption as text or a* 
prize books nre generally in porae way or 
other unsuitable. I'or the 'ino^t part the 
printing .and general ‘'gef-tjp” is slovenly 
and the nuthoris 5nex|>erienced in modern 
meUioils of instruction, while the illustro- 
tions 'leave everything to be desired. Tliero 
are, indeed, exceptions to this general rule — 
to give names would Ik> invidIou.s — , but the 
fact remain* that year afier year Text-Book 
Committees are comjielled to fill the gre.afer 
portion of their Annual Elsts with book* 
which they honestly fee! to l)e in many reqvects 
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unsatishctory but u'bicV,, on the «hole 
prereuAle to the indisenoue " 

L n c-.=o ot Molson’s choice, nnd '‘'f 
list.” Complaint, ns 

by the - Board, o[ Studies or by Teat B»k 
Committees ate, thetefoie, "“‘j"/''7i.r‘’Toiii 
it must be admitted that a .“l'. 

Broa-n’s School-days" fAllahabad Lmsersity 
Jlatricnlation) is most unsatisfactori, "J 
Sir John Hewett has himseir ‘ 

the arefi of selection ia so very Unruled, ftnn 
many boohs have ohjectionahle reatiw, mluch 
bar them from nse in Indian 
those responsible for choice can do but little. 

If our difficullie, »eve confined to “7'l”'‘'od 
otEnclish books the position would he bad 
enough, but unfortunately the scirrcity includes 
vernacular pablicaliona ns well. . 

just the same trouble in the selection 
Ventacular literature, and the dearth of such 
lUerature is jwiUcnlarly cramping, 
education of girls wonld " “J 

rapidly than it docs at present if Oirls 
Schools had plenty ot nltraolive books to 
choose from, but I have good reiisoii to 
know that Girls' School Committees base a, 
much difficnlty in obtaining " 

they have in ■securing comiretent • 

Some montli ago 1 had a long »" 

with the head of a well-known hogli-h P.rin ot 
pnhlishers nnd he espresseil his willingness 
fo consider what could be done in the interests 
ot Indian Education. He '“"y 
Hint p-aeticnlly all tl.e tlionsand, »' 
over annually from England by Engl ' , 
publishers must from their very nature ^ I 1- 
adapted to Indian reiiuirements. fliey nie, 
tor the most part, written nnd llhistraW er- 
nrevly for the EnfilUh market nnd onlj find 
acceptance in India because there is no oUier 
source of supply. He .greed 
steps to be taken would be 111 the direction of 
vernaenlar lltciatlire, written hy Indian writer, 
nnd illustrated by Indian artists, and be was 
of opinion that a field esisteil tor such a 
ventlire, that tl.e -supply would create the 
demand. I do not know whether he 
able, since his return to E.iglnnil, to ''a'»"*‘' 
hi, scheme, but I. feel. very ctrongly Ihnt 


some Indian firms might, with advantage to 
themselves nnd to the country, turn tlie.r 
attention to such work and invest some capital 
in eslablisliing a plant able to cope with the 
vnrions departments of the proposed activitjn 
Beginning with Hie vernacular side I should 
snogest Hint in the first place folk-tales, colle^ 
lion, of wliicl, already eaUt, be rendered into 
very fiiniple I'lngiiage fttid set up m nil the 

princiH vernaenlar.. .Some well known Indian 
Ltist or School of Art- or example, the 
Calcutta School of Art to which Abanindra Nath 
Taoore belongs, which has , produced some 

admirable colo.ir-prinU-miglit be employed to 
provide illoslratlons and tlie same illustrations 
wmOil. of course, serve for fill the vern'iculnrs. 
It is doubtful whether India i? at present ah e 
to print colour-illustrations of the desirable 
quality, nnd it may be neccessary in the 
^«inning to have the jllustmtions produced 
in*' Europe, for delicate tones wem [or 
the time being beyond the art of Indian 
Presses. Hut witli a little training we may 
confidently e.tpect the Indian workman to 
torn out as good work as the best in Europe, 
unless the Indian climate itself in unfavourable 
to artistic printing. At any rate nufficienlly 
good work would soon be forthcoming and 
I think it safe to predict a rapid sale. The 
paper, type and binding would, of course, 
require c.-irefiil nttention, hut Indian firms 
could easily take Kiirope.an hooks ns models for 
this purpose. The whole series of folk-tales 
should be under the general editorship of some 
well-known person ns a guarantee of the 
suitability of the books for the purpose for 
which they nro produced. 

Tattle lales of modern life with an unobtru- 
sive moral would aUo find a place in the 
general sciieme so that the child may gradually 
be brought into touch with the world in which 
he is about to enter, nnd simple, stories from 
the Scriptures with delicate illustrations would 
prolKibly have a largo circulation. Proceeding 
a little higher in Ihe scale n graduaterl series in 
the vernacular of Indian golden deeds, some- 
what similar to tliewell-known “Golden Deeils" 
of Mils Charlotte Yoimge, would have immense 
value, especially if accompanied bv 
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Ebucatioii in (5ennan\?. 

BY MR BAINT NIHAL SINOH. 


r “ Said a noted imitr one*. ‘ The holdlugofvSP^ 
hflpame to think.' There is. I ’imfa 

holdina of a loot that not onlu niatri wjr •Judin^ 

• think,but tnakes them aet."- Hooker 2. li ashxngloH, 
the Negro Educator’} 

^FFIOIAL BtRt5-<ties disclase the fact that, 
within ten jeaw, the German esj^rta to 
• India have* increased one Imndrodfold. 
What a tribute these figures pay to Germany’s 
genius S How marvellous this progres-s, especially 
in view ot the fact that Germany has also been 
making BimiUr ttede atriJes elsewhere in the 
world! The FatherUrd is growing in material 
prosperity— the tildes and industries at home are 
■ eipanding-comnierce is assuming great piopor- 
tions— and the people at large are becoming moie 
and mow comfortably situated and even affluent. 

• Germany is not only growing in material wealth 
by commercial esptnsion. out U also growing in 
the esteem of other nations. Germany’s confri- 
bution toward -useful sciences and arte, such as 
me-licine and surgery, education and sanitation, 
during recent yeaw have been imporUnt and 
worthy of the respect and gratitude of the world. 
The Kaiser’s country has made wonderful im- 
• provemente in Army and Navy ciicles-in fact, has 
achieved such distinction th.t ne.arly all of the 
European nations are jealous of its progress. 

•Not many years ago the Fatherland was in the 
deepest sloughs ot despondency. The country was 
split up in* sections. The consolidated German 
"Nation or Empire was not In existence then. Even 
a common language was lacking. That which is 
- Germany to-day, then lacked its present solidarity 
and was weak and inefficient. The country suffer- 
ed excruciatingly during the thirty years’ war, 
and also was the victim of internal disorders 
brought about by ambitious princes. 

63 


What lias m.\do this people, torn to pieces with 
internal dissensions and laid low by external 
aggressions, within n generation to become the peer 
of the most highly evolved nations of the Occi- 
dent? 

The answer to this query is simple. It can be 
summed up in one word : “ Education. 

Germany established its identity only in the 
year 1871 ; but this event was the result of pro- 
paganda work performed deoides prior to that 
eventful year. Poete like Lessing, Goethe and 
Schiller ; philosophers like Kant, Kegel, and Fichte 
had contributed to the liteniture of the Father- 
land and h.ad inspired the congeries of peoples 
going under different names, to fuse together into 
a etrong nationality, one and indivisible. The 
works of these master-minds and others did a 
great deal to cause the various sections of people 
to drop their long-stending scores and unite in a 
common cause. This work uf consolidation was 
mostly done in the schoolroom and is being deep- 
ened and strengthened iu the schoolhouse. 

Germany is one of the enlightened na liens that 
lavish money, energy and intelligence in teaching 
the children of the land how to live decent, worth 
while lives. It has perfected an educational sys- 
tem which is superior to the systems of many na- 
tions and the peer of that of any nation on the 
surface of the globe. 

The German Government acts tn Iceo parentU 
to the child, male or female, prince or peasant.The 
State, in Germany, if possible, is more jealous of 
the child than its own parents, so assiduous is the 
administration iu sceiog that each child is given 
the opportunity to fully develop its capabilities 
The day following the sixth birthday, the child is 
required to report at the school ; or, if he is to be 
taught at home, his te.acher or teachers must hold 
the Government’s Diplom.a. Pei-sistent truancy 
brings dire punishment on the heads of the pa- 
rente. They may be fined or pul in jail, if they 
encourage truancy in the child. The Police are 
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energetic in enforcing the Tumney Law and are bo 
successful that less than J per cent, of the Kaiser’s 
Army is illiterate, and thei'e are several States in 
Germany where the population is cent, per cent, 
literate. The education laws are stricter than the 
regulations of the Medes and Persians, and they 
insure efficiency and success, 

Besides making education compulsory for boys 
and girls between the ages of siinndfourteow, iho 
Government gives berths to only those who have 
graduated from the High School or University. All 
professions are likewise guarded — it is only the 
holder of the sheep-skin diploma who can get into 
them. The system is so rigid that it is said that a 
" labourer's education is as clearly defined in Ger- 
many as a University m-an’s " This makes the 
compulsory sjstem of education doubly compul- 
sory. 

The Pomtfton echool in Germany is called the 
VolktiekuU. In the metropolitan cities three 
grades of IW^isa’tufrsaruconductcd to accommodate 
the sons and daughters of parents of various eoctal 
standings anti financial conditions : for be it re- 
mombcroii, that so far as social and monetary dis- 
tinctions go, Germany is not a democratic country 
— in fact, the lines of caste are as rigid therv as in 
the most caiieerv-ative parts of India. He itaaid, 
however, to the credit of the Germans, tl«at the 
various grades of the Volissehules ere diOWrent 
from one another only in the matter of ontward 
appearance, the class of cnildren who attend them, 
and the amount of fees they f-ay. No diflereotia- 
tioti is visible in the quality of the teaching or in 
the quahficjitionsof the teacher. 

Tho average German child leaves the Common 
School at the age of ten. This period ia the most 
momentous in the life of the hoy or girl; for a 
choice has to be tna.le by the parents as to the 
profemion for which the child is to be educated. 
Three courees are open. The boy or girl may 
stay at the loUwAw/i until the fourteenth year 
Is reached, and after graduation therefrom enter 


life. If he wishes he may continue supplenentary 
studies at the Continuation School, of which we 
will speak later, or he may choose to obtain 
secondary education in the Iloehre Schule, or higher 
education in the Ilochscliule. Here, two couises 
are open to him. The pupil may elect to learn 
dead languages, like Greek and Latin, or lie msy 
choose to learn live languages, like English and 
French. There are sejiarate schools designed for 
these purposes. Dead languages are not taught in 
the Keahehule, but live languages are given the pre- 
ference; while the languages of Cicero and Ca«nr are 
taught in the Gt/mnaituni. The IJ^alstJutUn aims 
nt giving a special training in Science, ifecliantes 
and Commeiee, while the Gt/mna$ium offci-s fanli- 
ties for cultural eJuartion, through claKsiew and 
standard authors. By this means, ample scope is 
oflered to the child und his parents to choose suh- 
jecte of study that are suited to the tastes and to 
the means of the father ond mother— a feature 
which those who frame the ediicat’onal policy in 
IndU may introduce to advantage into the educa- 
tional system in Hindustan. 

Three avenues lead to the German University. 
Tho (7y?nRaftu»(, T^^al-Gymnaiium," and Chtmol' 
seftafr. All of these are Day Schools, the Sessiohs 
lasting from seven in the morning until one in 
the afternoon. The student is nineteen or twenty 
when he enters the Univeraity. At this time he 5* 
wellgrounde*! in Arithmetic, History, Geography, 
German; tnlersbiy ^ well-versed in J/itln and 
Greek or in English and French, according to 
the dead or modern foreign languages he has 
electe*! to learn; he has delved somevihat deeply 
into etandard authuni; studied reverentially and 
tlKinghtluliy German history and progress, litera- 
ture and ait. His patriotism i„ yvhetted during 
the Cominon School and High School period and 
when he entew the University he is a keen 
patriot. Ifis body is strong and eupple, as gym- 
nasties have t«en taught and the pupil hashed 
long walks in the rural districts while in th® 
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High School nn4 hns praotisea cnlisthenico ond 
.low niorching eiercise. while «t the Common 

School. . 

The University is mesnt to whien tho scope of 
knowleage, to invest the pupil with o woria-inolo- 
.iveooUook, During thel.st two yeurs of Dm- 
vetsily life in Germany, the st.iaent, who B 
usually twenty-two or more, is very much h.s own 
master. He is not coo.pelled to be a m.den- 
ti.l student; nor is his attendanee in the lecture- 
room compulsory. Furthermore, the Oermar. 
student is permitted to go Irom one University to 
another, in view ol hi. acquiring a oroad view of 
life Previous to this, tho student has hecn suh- 
iecled to a rigid system. While at the ComBon 

or High School, the pupil has been in tho hands of 

loach.™ who Inspire and demand respect and who 
are obsessed on the subj«t» of accuracy and eye- 
tcm. “Oonscriptioh" obtains in Germany, and, 
doring thefiiat two years at the Univeraity. tlm 
pupil undergoes a rigid Military training. He is 
Losely patriolie, sings war 
the national chotusus, such m 
K hcin," and even engages in farcical dads. 

Neither the Uiilveiaity nor tho High School le 
free Three quarters of tho cjpensea ot tuuning 
IheUoircmitiea are borne by the Oovenment. 
and the High Schools are aupported by the Ad- 
ministration. Therelore, very light toHion tc™ 
are charged in German Univeraitira and High 
Schools. The Oommou Schools in the Fatherland 
ate absolutely free. 

Advanced as Germany is in the matter of Ele- 
mentary. Secondary, High School and Uoivemity 
edooatioii, the country lead, the world in lie 
provision ot Ooolino.tion Behoot. which especially 
benefit the bey. and girls of poor or middle-rl.™ 
parentage, and which offer an obi«:t.lesw.n to 
Govei omenta ot all nations, in all parts oltha 
world-and especially our Government. 

. German writers state that the first Continuation 

School was cstablUhed as early as 155{>. A Cbnreh 


in the State of Wurtemburg started n Sunday 
School, where the bojs and girls could review 
their lessons and continue their studies after leav- 
ing school. This institution was called : “ Sunday 
School .of Review By a legislative enactment 
tbe attendance of the Sunday School of Review 
was made compulsory by the State in 1739. 

Continuation Schools are the rago in the 
Fatherland. They exist all over the land, in all 
the prominent cities. Hamburg opened the first 
Continuation School in 17G7, Munich in 1<92, 
Kiel in 1795 and Berlin in 1797. Other towns 
have followed the lead of these cities and the last 
Century saw Jhe esUbtishment of Continuation 
Schools in all the leading industrial and commer- 
cial centres of Germany. 

Tbiee leading types of Continuation Schools 
ar« conducted. The first in order of enumeration 
is tho Common Continuation School. This U an 
institution which affords scope to the pupil, 
enabling him to extend his mental horizon after 
work'hours. Ne-tteomea tno Industrial Conti- 
nuation School. This Institute offers cultural ad- 
vantages and at the B.\me time imparts indus- 
trial training. Similar to this school is the Com- 
merchl Continuation School, which specially 
prepares the pupil for Commercial pursuits by 
giving him instruction in Accounting, Commercial 
Geography, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial 
Correspondence and Commercial Languages. 

Attendance at a Continuation School is obliga- 
tory. In certain parts of Germany tho pupil may 
elect to go to the Ceicerbltche Fackschvle — a special 
Trade School — which coaches the student in a 
single trade or profesasion. These special Trade 
Schools comprise textile school*, schools for mecha- 
nics, locksmiths, etc. In any case, the young fnan 
and woman, after leaving tho Common School, must 
needs go to some approved Institution in order to 
BUppIcment the general education and ‘to become 
an expert in some trade, piofession or nit or in 
commerce. 
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The ContiQuation Schools are ; designed for the 
epecial benefit of the working boja and girls, and 
they are conducted to suit their convenience and 
to promote thoir best interests. Classes were 
formerly held on week evenings, witn the ezcep* 
tion of Saturday evening, and on Sunday mornip^ 
or afternoons. Since the attendance at a Con- 
tinuation School has been rendered obligatory, 
neatly all the German States have abolished these 
hours. The pupil is tired in the evening, after a 
days work. Religious Bodies objected to the 
students going to school on Sundays and. in ad- 
dition to that, the boys and girls, except in rare 
instances, did not take kindly to being compelled 
to work fix days in the week and spend the major 
portion of the seventh studying at school - they 
wanted recreation on the Sabbath In view «,f 
these objections the Continuation Schools ore con. 
ducted on week-day afternoons. The desire to 
accommodate the boy and girl workers has Ud 
to the establishment of Swdons run at different 
hours, To mention but two instances : tho Grocery 
clerks and barbers go to the Continuation School 
from 4 to 6 P.U., while Apprentices attend 
the school fmm 5 W 7 r.«. The law 
obliges an employer of juvenile labour to permit 
tho boy or girl helper to attend kIiooI, and ae 
Apprentice.^ in Germany do not receive pay, the 
employer does not object to this legal injunction. 
The pupil is rwiuire.! to spend six hour* a week 

at the Continuation School and i- allowed to at-' 

tend two or more evenings a-week if he prefers 
to do so, provided ho speniLi the reijuiMto 
amount of time in the school. If the profw^ion 
the pupil is learning involvM tho study of J>raw. 
ing, ho is requircil to give two more hours a week 
to the work at the Continuation School. 

^Miile tho German Government liberally onp- 
porU Industrial and Trade Schools, guildsof work- 
mvD. cmd a,«wci»Uons and patriotic individual* 

contribute in no mean a spirit toward the Indus- 

trial education of the rising generaUon. As * 


general rule it may be stated that the Admlnistra' 
tion ehiefly concerns itself with establishing and 
conducting tile Iligher Trade and Technical insti- 
tutions — Trade and Commercial Universities, so to 
speak ; and tho public-spirited city and tiade Olga- 
iiizatinns supply the Lower Technical Schools. Tho 
people and the Government show their identity of 
interests by dovcLailing their activities and by 
working hand in hand. One supplements the 
other— no energy is lost in friction— no intelli- 
gence is wasted by playing at cross purposes ; and 
no time is spent uselessly in bandying words. It 
is this undcistanding between the German people 
and their Government— this spirit of co-operation 
and good-will, that is more than any other thing 
rosponsjhlo for German advancement. This spirit 
erpresses itself pre-eminently in the educational 
sphere, than whicli no other sphere of activity is 

moreirapiitantorproductivs. A practical illus- 

tnitionofthlsepirit we (liij i„ Satony. At an 
Eihihilion held ill 1898, 251 Industrial Sohoolaot 
Saiony pitticipated. Of thwie, 48 were run hy 
tho SUle; 47 by guilds 1 47 hy the cummunilyi 
88 by industrial orginirations and the balance, 23 
by peblic-spirited eiliscna. Between thorn sll, 
Saiony was shown to he admirably equipped to 
grv. indualrial education to it, rising gsoeralimr. 

The low-grade Industrial Schools in Germarty 
tnihl several important objects. They extend the 

general educ.ation of the pupil j render him more 

capsMo of earning his livelihoorl ; cultivate the' 
monrl arid religieu, „„„ . 

Ccreney rn German, Arithmetic and Drawing. All 
stodro. are properly aynohnooM. For instanrc, 
rn terching German the aim is not cniy to impart 
a -nowle-lge of .1,. forms of langiurge, but aisrr to 
prararde moral npUf, a„g 

matron. I„ teaching Arithmetic, sprwi.! instruc- 
tronragieen i„ .teenunts, in D*im.i„ 

ttsemrnt^ Interest, Exchange and such oti.er bran- 
ehe, of bnsar.«, which arc speeially requUut,. 
mtrtrrg is made a epocia] feature and lira Indus- 
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trial School gives a great ileal of atteoUon to the 
teaching of this branch to the pupils. Here, aa 
elsewhere, the German is eminently practical in 
the character of instruction isi{>at ted to the stu- 
dents. As soon as the fimt principles of Drawing 
have been mastered, careful instruction follows in 
professional trade drawing, machine drawing and 
the sketching of designs from oirefuUy preparetl 
drawing cards. The sense of the artistic and 
harmonious is cultivated fay the study of Free- 
Hand Drawing from objects of Nature. 

At the Industrial Continuation Schools for 
girls (Mndschen-Portbildungschulen) the courses 
usually taught are sewing, datning, mending, 
tailoring, cooking, ironing and general domestic 
duties. The General Industrul Continuation 
Schools are partly independent and partly affiliat- 
ed with other educational insCitotions, such as 
industrinl aeadeoiles, echooh for rnechsnics, com- 
mercial schools and real schools. When a.i«od.‘ited 
with other institutions they are considered as 
branch departments of those schools. 

The Special Trade Schools (Qewerbliehe Fachs- 
chulen) teach one particular trade. The first 
Technical Schools of this description were the 
schools for Spinners established during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the first- half of the 
nineteenth century. 'These schools bad for their 
object the improvement of the spinoing indus- 
try in the country. The evolvement of mcebani- 
cal weaving caused the attention to be concen- 
trated upon the study of pattern-mskiog and the 
manipulation of the delicate machinery employed 
in the industry. Immediately following the estab- 
lishment of the first Spinning Schools, special 
schools for spinning, rope-making, dyring, finish- 
ing, knitting and embroidering were started. As 
a consequence of the special Technicnl instruction 
provided by tho State, the Textile Industry ).as 
been brought to such A state of perfection in 
Germany that it is a competitivo power to bo 
reckoned with in tho foreign market. Tho schools 
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are never permitted to teach out-of-date methods 
but their curricula are constantly being inspected, 
revised and reorganised in order to keep step 
with the progress of the day in the respective 
indostries that arc taught. Germnny to day has 
over lOO Textile Schools. 

The curriculum of the Limbach Knitting 
School will seive to show the scope of the in- 
atruction in these special Trade Schools. It is as 
foltows : 

Arithmetii:, 5 hours per week; Geometry anj Drawiag, 
6 honrs ; Physics and Mechanics, 3 hours; Technology of 
ICnitting, 6 hours. Free Ifand Drawing, 2 hours, and 
Book-Keeping, 2 hours : A total of 40 hours per week. 

The School for Builders (Bauge Werkschulen) 
hs3 developed into a number of valuable insti- 
tutions for carpenters, masons and arcbitecU. 
One of these schools was established in 1820, in 
Afunich, the cbpital of Bavaria. Since then their 
oomber has grown to he more tiiao eisty. The 
Munich Builders’ School was started first aa a 
private enterprise with city and State aubsidiea. 
It was re-organited as a State institution in 
1823. 


In order to enter a Prussian School for builders, 
(bo applicant must have completed a Common 
School course and have h.ad at least two building 
seasons of practical experleuce, either as an ap- 
prentice or assistant to a trained architect, mason 
or carpenter. Ho must pass an Ei'tranc© Eiami- 
naUon in German, Arithmetic and Plane Geometry 
and must be familiar with the elements of Dinw- 
ing. A Uniform curriculum has been prescribed 
by the Prussian Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustries. The applicant must be l6ye.arsof age 
in order to enter. The courses range from fourth 
to first, dating from the time of admission, and 
are divided Into four semesters. The curriculum 
is as follows: 


roQTui uass, rirst Sen-ester: German r.,,, « 

heuraperweeh; AnthmeUc. 2 hourt^-cb^ “ 

riana CepcDetrr, 4 boors- Natural « 

(Stoso and Woodj, iO hours - Arpl^^ Arefutectoro 
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maosUip, 1 ho'ir; MoOclIng, 4 hours: Total bottrs io 
a week, 49. 

Third Class, Second Semester: Algebra, 3 hours; 

' Steieometry and Trigonomrtr)-, 4honrs ; Natural Science 
2 hours; Uuilding Materials, 3 hours; DesoripUro Geo- 
metry, 4 hours ; Statics, 5 hours ; Science of Archited- 
tore, 12 hours; Architectural Styles, 4 hours; Free-Ilan^ 
Drawing, 4 houis; Practical Architecture, (liaukunsO 
dhemrs; Modeling, 4 hours: Total hours in a vreeh, 48. 

Second Class, Tliird Semester : Natural Science, 2 
Iwjura; Descriptive Geometry, 4 hours; Architecture 
Strength and Besiatance, 6 hours ; Architectural Drat^ 
jng, 8 hours ; Architectural Estimates, 2 hours ; Archi- 
tectural Styles, 4 boors; Surveying and leveling, 2 
hours; Modeliug, 2 hours; Samaritan course, perSetP- 
cster, 12 hours ■ Total hours per week exclusive of t)io 
Samaritan Course, 46. 

First Class, Fourth Semester: Dmlding Matenal* 
(TloTiew), 1 hour j Descriptive Geometry, 2 hours ; 
Statics, Strength and nesistance, 4 hours ; Science of 
ArehiUekure, ft hours ; Practical Arehilocture, S hours 
Architectural Drafting, 14 hours : Architectural Esti- 
mates and conduct of work, 2 hours; Architectural 
Styles, 14 hours ; Architoctutal Ordinances andl>egi»la* 
tioD, 2 hours | Book-Keeping, 1 hour . Total hours in u 
week, 44. 

Then Samaiitao Course provides instruction in 
the cate of the wounded and injured. 

The above curriculum is designed specially for 
iostructlon in buiVliiig above ground. A special 
department for instruction in underground build- 
ing, such as is required for hydraulic and bridge 
building, railroad buUding and highway buildingi 
has been organized in connection with a number 
ol schools for building. In order to provide this 
course, the curriculum of the second year was 
changed so as to include in the thirl and fourth 
semeatera, respectively : 

Natural Science, 3 hours ; Plane Drawing, Burveyiug 
and Iievriing, 6 hours; Mathematics, 4 hours; Descriptive 
Ocomotry, 2 hours; Substructural Engineering, 4 hours ; 
Hydraulic Engineering, 7 hoursjUridgo Building, 2 hours. 
Railroad Building, 4 hours; Substructural DrafUng, 4 
hoars: Total hours per week, 47. 

In the Fourth Semester : 

Plane Drawing, Surveying and T/ereling, C hours; 
Building Materials, 2 hours ; Statics, strength and resis- 
tance, 4 hours; Mechanical Engineering, 2 houra ; Rail- 
road Budding, 2 I ours ; Architectural OrdinsDcrs and 
Legislation, 2 hours; Architectural estimates and cooducl 
of work, 3 hours ; Book-Keeping, 1 hour: Total boors 
each week, 46. 

Engineering Schools have been establbhed in 
Germany more recently than the Builders’ Seboolsi, 
origfnating in 1871 at Einbeck. X^p to that 


timo, mining engineers, mechanical engineei« and 
electiicmns were taught either at Trade Schools, In- 
dnatvial Schools, Polytechnic or Real Schools and 
Higher Polytechnic Schools, while some weretuined 
out from the Buildeis' Schools. The iron industry 
assumed such gre.it proportions in Germany that 
the establishment of Engineering Schools became 
nn imperative nc'-essity’. To-day Prussia has eleven 
Higher Engineering Schools and eight of a'lower 
class. In order t'j bo admitted to these Schools, 
the applic-ant must have passed through a Secon- 
dary School (Unter Sekunda Schule). This, in its 
turn, signifies that in his tenth year the boy was 
segregated from the CoTOTaon School to enter tlw 
Secondary School and spent four years in that 
Institution, to fit him for the study of some pro- 
fession. 

The Higher Engineering School calls for two 
yean' study in four semesters. Ho student can 
enter this school unless he has hud two years' 
practical esperiebce at the Bench, 

The German School of Technology teaches a 
number of trades, and in this respect differs from 
the Engineering School. The TecUnikum of 
Bremen has five departments; for builders, for 
engineers, for shipbuilders, for steamboat engi- 
necia and fer gas workers. This School was orga- 
nized primarily with a view to aiding the interests 
of shipbuilding and other leading interests of 
Bremen, The other schools sc-attered throughout 
theconntry are calculated to be of especial bene- 
fit to their particular localities. For instance, in 
Altenburg, special attention is paid to general 
technology and Hi“chanical and electrical engineer- 
ing. In Berlin and Aschaffenburg, electrical 
and mechanical engineering and building are 
apocialitics, while in Cothen, prime attention is 
paid to mechanical and electrical engineering. 

In order to enter one \i{ these Higher Schools, 
the following requirements must be fulfilled : 
Completion ol^the 16th year and a certificate of 
graduation from a Secondary School with a aU- 
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years’ course (this mesns either a Progymnanum 

where Utin and Greek ms Uught. or a 
5j„;n«,um, „l.cT«».oaer„l.n6™g», »»■>''? =»-• 
:S.»d French, dUpl.=e th. dead 

thecammUo). About w.»ty 

lustilulesol Technology .« dietrihuted through 

all the States of Germany. 

The Mining Schools of Germany arem norw 

poet behiod the other Trade ond M’”'”' 

The Bret Mining School Ih.l rr»e onUbh.h.d .» 

tho country the ranioue In.lilnt.ou at CUus- 
thel, chich etarled in 1811 . Nine »oro have 
been eetabliehed .ince then. Forty-Ionr Pr.^- 
ratory Schools hare boon established wh.eh step 
, dents must pas. through before Ib.y are admitted 
,0 the Mining School Proper. The ~o-se of 
itadj in these Prepaiatoty Scbcols includes . 
Ger^, Arithmetic, Geometry, Piano Tngono. 
motry. General Surveying, Mine Surveying, 
Drallii^Penmetehip, Soieoc. of Mining and 
Omlogy. A number of the echoofs also teach 
Oh.mi.try, Physics, Acccuntiog, Engiocenog and 
Architecture. . . j 

There arc ..many special Trad. SchrmU.nd 
. T.chnic.1 School, in Germany that it rs im^ub • 

fully to deicrib. them in a limited .pace. Settle 

have been providmi for teaching K.vigut.on,H ood- 
werting. Tanning, Dtuiving and T.n-«orting, 
and at on. Institution or another, Barbery Boot- 
binder.. Printer., Druggist., Decomto.., Wn.t..., 

Dyers, Bakers, Butehers, Miller., Gardeners, 
Lockamitb., Hotel-keepe.., DpholAerers, Plum- 
hem Toymakers, Bl.ek.miths, Shoe-maker, and 

Chiley. weep, may perfect Ih.ms.lvee io th.rr 
respective calliogs. Mo.eov.r the reqo.remeot. 
are so strict that a Graduate cl one of these Tindo 

Schcols is more than u mere artisan. ’ Ho ia u 
counted, refinoi, leell-cduc.ted man, a man ivith 
an education that is «l«al to a C.Il.g. Conrmi ■" 
many countries. M’ith thm. intelligent, mfncatrf, 

trained ivorkera in the various department of life, 

Germany eould not help bnl forge ahead ns a pro- 


during country— the Fatherland cannot hot worst 
itv competitors. It is . nation of esperts, ni.d the 
only way the rest of tho world can have any show 
in competing with the Kaiser's eiibjects in tho 
marts of tho world is to provide fscilities tor 
thefr workmeo, of oil kinds nod grades, that will 
bo equally as efficient in teaching and training 
them ae are the schools of Germany. Edncalion 
there hm. not stopped with the mere training of 
the hand in the uao of special tools ; hut the head 
has been traiiie.f to direct the hand in the most 
intelligent way ; and the result of this twofold 
training shows in tho trade reports of the Geman 
Empire, and in the growing presperity of the 
Gcrmnn populace. 

The Coii.mercial School {Handfhekule) forms b 
valuable aajunct to the Inilustrial School. These 
InsUlutioDS tesch the science of tlisposiiig of the 
pralucta of industry in the markets of the world 
and instruct the students how to buy nnd sell to 
the best ftdvoDtnge. The utility of such tniining 
in connection with a thorough industrUl training 
can be readily understood. These schools sre 
divided into two classes : the Ordinary Commer- 
cial School (//nudeficAufe) and the Commercial 
High School {OandeUKochschitley The former 
are again divided into the Lower and Higher Com- 
mercial Schools. The Commenial High School 
r.»nlas with the Techtjical High School and such 
higher institutions of learning as the U niversitiea. 
To enter one, the applicsint must show a certificate 
of graduation from a Gymnasium or Realgym- 
nasium or an Oberrealschule, all of them Secon- 
dary Schools, with nine-ye'»r courses. There is also 
a Commercial Continuation School, which pro- 
vides the roost elementary form of commercial 
training and ranks with the Common Continua- 
tion School. This elementary instruction includes : 
Commercial Aiithmetic, Commercial Geography, ‘ 
Commercial Law, Commercial Correspondence, 
Book-keeping, Modern Languages, Penmanship, 
Short-band Writing, Transportation and Ilistoiy. 
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More than 400 of these Schools have been estab- 
lished in Gericany, v'ith an attendance of over 
38,000, mostly obligatory. 

The applicant for entrance in a Regular Com- 
mercial School must have reached at least the third 
year in a Secondary School and is compelled to 
pass an Examination in Fiench, German, Arilh- 
meti'*, History and Geography. The full three 
years' course includes : German, EngUsh,.French, 
Correspondence, Mathematics, Commercial Geo- 
graphy, General and Commercial History, Com- 
merce and Exchange, Boolr-heeping and OfBce work, 
Economies, Penmanship, Stenography and Gym- 
nastice. The diet Commercial High School was 
started in Leiprig 1 1 years ago. Its course of study 
includes eight different couises in political science 
and economics, finance, statistics, money and ban- 
king, exchange, the piactical aspects of sociology, 
elemeoU of economics and political science, inter- 
national, administrative and comtneroial law ; 
three courses in cominu-cial geography and applied 
chemistry and five courses in pedagogy for stu- 
dents who wish to become teachers in Commercial 
Schools. Tho English, Fronch, Italian, Russian 
and Spanish langu.iges are taught in the Commer- 
cial High Schools. 

The most modern educational ideals are beiog 
worked out in connection with the rural educa- 
ticniil homes of Germany. These schools are based 
on the pedagogic principles of Kant, Goethe and 
Froebel. Their motto is self-unfoldment into in- 
dividual and social good and into practical life- 
efficiency. They addre.«s themselves to the whole 
being of the child, take the boys just as he is, 
with his natural needs and normal instincts and 
interests ; live with him sympathetically and 
helpfully and lead him to higher and deeper needs 
and intei'ests through example and instruction 
and through his n-itui-al unfoldiLent. The boy is 
taught to achieve purposes of his own, throogb 
his own initiative and effort. Individual and 
social manliness is rou-sed and developed in him. 


Ho learns to live by living, and by gradual steps 
is brought to the point whore the natural self- 
rdtanee, strength, gentleness and generosity that 
is inherent in him becomes perfected in action,* 
and he becomes a forceful leader or a helpful fol- 
lower, as occasion tnay demand. His reward for 
showing to tho woild the best that is in him is 
freedom, good-will and joy. 

Tho boys are placed in a natural environment. 
The buildings are provided with every neces.s.ary 
convenience foi simple home life, and are located 
Amid beautiful surroundings. Ample grounds pro- 
vide for the Agiicultural and Horticultural needs 
of the Institution, while orchards mid groves, apia- 
ries and dairies, furnish healthful, profitable exer- 
cise for tho boy-pupils, who share in the work of 
conducting the school. The idea' is to cultivate 
executive ability by making the boy shoulder re- 
sponsiblity At the same time thorough and exten- 
sive instruction is imparted in Mathematics and 
Natural Sciences, Ancient and Modern Languages 
and Literature, UH.lory and Political Economy, ' 
Music and Graphic Arts. The academic Inatruc- 
tion is more effective because It is more intensely 
and vitally related to the interests and purposes 
of the pupils than it is in a purely academic insti- 
tution of the ordinary type. 

The morning is devoted to book-study ; tho 
afternoon is taken up with work and play, music 
and graphic arts ; and che evening is devoted 
to reading, study and social amusements. Once 
m n while excursions afoot or a-wheel are made 
to neighbouring farms and fHctories in order to 
provide avenuM for experience and observation in 
every department of practical life. 

Pupils and teachers ere mutually sympathetic 
and helpful lif4, study and work-sharers. , Every 
task, whether academic or industrial, is marked 
by purposeful doing, creative, initiative and joy 
tn the labcr. As a con8e<juenee it is never neces- 
sary to roai application to work by means of 
raarki, prizes or such incentives. The spirit |wr- 
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rsdes tlie entire Institution to learn, to knotr^ to 
izuitate, to help. There is no neeij o5 reprcs^on 
or coDSlroint — the twin-enetnies of perfect devo- 
/lopment — for the pupils are inspired to he good 
find do good. Thus these Institutions nro made to 
combine Goethe’s formula of method : “ From the 
useful, through the true, to the beautiful ”, with 
Frccbel’s maxim ; “ Through loro to duty.” 


This rapid surrey of Education in Germany 
has a moral for India, Germany’s material success 
has 'oeen founded on the bed itick of a sine system 
of integral education — a correlated system of 
iiand, head and heart-eilucalion. This system has 
been built by the German Gareriimont, but in 
the weaving of the fabiic of education the people 
hare played an impo'rtant part. While we in 
India are ready to implore or eren to coerce the 
English bureaucracy to give more attention to 
education, especially education of the band, we 
• should not forget that as a people we owe it to 
Ourselres as well as to the coming generation to 
do our portidnof the duty in esbibllshing and 
maintainiog educational institutions built and rnn 
on up-to-date lines. The prosperity of India, from 
an economic point of risw, in a great measure de- 
pends upon integral education, and tiio people of 
India ought always to bear in mind the following 
advice of Dr. Eliot, the President of Harvard 
University : 

Shall we call the training of these human vehicles 
of eTpreisioo, ot impression, of reasoning, of apprehen* 
sidn, ofobserretioc— shall wo call the tniaiagofthe 
Hand and tye a fad ? 11 is belter worth doing for col* 

ture's laVe than learning to spelt or to know tho names 
ofthecapea, gulfs, aud capitals of tho worldtim- 
measurably better as culture, as training, as ginng 
power. The introduetioa of these subjeets into Ibc 
Pubite Schools and into the Frirato Schools is one «t 
'the very great improreraeals of cur day, and accoaota, 
in good measure, for the rising influence of Uie Ameri- 
can Schools on the .tnerican Contieent 
M 
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FRICDRlCfr OTTO SCHRADER, PH. D., U. R. A. S., 
Direttor of iht Adyar /Abrw’j, 


Gentlemen, 

Tlie problem I have chosen for my lecture *ot 
this morning, U one of rital interest. On its 
solution depends n good dent of tho future of 
Indiit, nay, in A certain sense, peihaps eren the 
whole of her future. 


It is the linguistical problem that I nw going 
to deal with ; more exactly, the problem of a 
lingita frartect of future India. 

tintjitaffancay i. ‘ free language ', does not 
mean n language that is daily spoken by every- 
body, but it is the one fangungo in a country 
with tiMml languages, which the mojority of the 
inhabitAnte or at le-ist the educated is supposed 
to know. 

An example quite familiar to you isHindd- 
eilnl or Urdii which fulfills tho function of a 
litiyua /roiwa for a hrgo part of Northern India. 

Tbereore, however, several Itnds o/Ungvn 
franca. And these we must know beforo takin<* 
up our proper task which Is to decide whether 
there is the possibility of a finyita franca for tJio 
whole of India. 

So far as I can juJge, n lingua franca may 
originate in one of threo ways ; 

(1) One of tho rivalling languages acquires 
the supremacy over the others ; or, 

(2) The two strongest languages mingle iti a 
ttora or less natural way, occasion.alIy with the 
result that the mixture alone survives ' or 

(3) An artificial language, of uniform or 
mixed origin, is introduced. 

I -itI gire you .omo tjpioil instocM tor tseh 


•A Lecture delivered on the SPthMsrrK ’ 

AiOrury, Afylapere, Jfttdroa, , ^anndc 
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1. One of the languages conquers the others 
Vp’ithout being strong enough to turn them out. 

This is well illustrated by ffreei. Under 
Alexander the Great and his successors the Greek 
language spread over the whole then known 
Orient, and already before that it had wandered 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean as far as 
Spain. Then the Homans came. But their 
conquest was but a political one. The conquerors 
bowed to the conquered. The; accepted their 
culture, and with their culture, their language, 
to such an extent that the ignorance of it came 
to be felt as a shame. In the Homan Empire, 
Greek was spoken by almost every educated 
person, and many Homan authors used it in 
preference to their mother tongue. It was but 
after the downfall of the Empire that Latin also 
became a Zinyua /r<xnca, as we shall see later on. 
How, it wo ask for the caxmt which made Greek 
the Ihi^na/ranea of so vast a territory, there are, 
I believe, three. On the one hand it was, of 
course, the spiritual superiority of the Greek Na- 
tion; the incomparable excellence and richness of 

0 literature which baa been giving life, like a 
sun, up to our present time, and to which Homan 
literature oven in its golden age could compare but 
like the borrowed splendour of a moon. But, on 
the other hand, it was no doubt the language itself 
with its copious vocabulary and its marvellous 
Bglllty and QexibUity so cuiiously contrasting to 
the stiffness of Latin, so perfectly capable of ex- 
pressing, with , as much precision os elegant ease 
every shade of an idea, that the German Eduard 
von Hartmann declared that this was the one 
language worthy o! being introduced as the com- 
mon language of philosophers. And finally, though 
this is of course a secondary reason, certain quali. 
ties of the Greek character, such as the cosmopoli- 
tan feature, seem to have favoured the spreading 
of the language. 

A second and more modern instance of this 
class is 2falay, Hardly three millions, in Rttmatra 


and Malakka, speak it as their mother tongue, 
but as a general medium of communication it is 
spread over an area larger than India. From 
Sumatra, its cradle, a portion of the people head- 
ed by an Indian Prince went to the peninsula 
MaUkka and founded Singspur in 1160 and a 
century later hlalakka. This Malakka State be- 
came soon the political and ethnical centre of the 
Malay nation, and it was from it, not from Suma- 
tra, that the Malays spread over the whole 
archipelago, everywhere mixing with the abori- 
gines and making them accept their language as 
the common vehicle of business life,' Unlike the 
Greek, the Malay did not come as 'th*o bearer of 
some ancient cultuie — his Jiteratnrd 'being 
and little original — yet one 'thing he did bring^, 
namely, the maritime trade, and ibis was sufficient 
to recommend his language. ' For the latter 
abounded in these nautical and commercial terms 
which were more or less absent Tn the other 
languages, and it was very simple both phoneU- 
cally and grammatically, There are no real double- 
consonants in Malay, and tho whole of its" gram- 
mar can be learnt within one Of two hours. No 

wonder that neither the lifahomedan nor tho 
European conquests have been able to turn it out, 
but only to enrich its vocabulary. Now-a-days it 
is the accepted medium of communication between 
natives of all kinds ns well os between Europeans, 
Chinese, and natives, nay, • occasionally even 
between Europeans of diiferenb nations who happen 
to meet in the Malay nrchipehgo, and it is spoken 
as well as written and punted. 

You may further think of Aralie which is tho 
common language for millions of Mahomedans in 
two Continents; or of W.rif, tho lingua /^a,iea 
of East Africa ; also of Sjnnith which haa become 
a link between tlie Indian tribes of Western 
South America. 

Turning hence to the sseond class cf ^h^gMU 
franca^ the characteristic of which is the more or 
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less natural amalgamating of two equally stroDg 
languages, Iho instance at hand is hrd&. 

Urd^ or the two are sometimes 

distinguished as a more and a less Persianjeed 
Western Ilindi-is said to have originat^ at 
Delhi in the birAr of the army, after the intro- 
duction of the Utter into the city, under Amir 
Timur. Up to that time the conquerors had 
retained their Persian, and the conquered their 
Hindi. Now a procass of amalgamation began, 
mainly through the Hindfia who entered the army, 
and it went on and spread, particularly nnder 
Akbar, until the language was consolidated at 
about the time of Shah Jahdn. Tne result ob- 
tained was a language with an Aryan grammar 
and a predominantly Perso-Arabic vocabulary 
the acquisition of which is so easy that even such 
& bad linguist as theErglbhuian is known to be, 
does learn it within a comparatively short time. 

To this class belongs also En^lUh which origi- 
nated as a IiHytta /rancrt between the French- 
speaking Normans and the Anglo-Saxons in a 
way closely analogous to the origin of Urdd. In 
both the cases the conquerors, furnished only a 
very large portion of the vocabulary, whUe 
the conquered gave the grammar. In fact, three- 
fourth's of the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary have 
perished, and even into the grammar some 
Romance constructions have crept. 

And something similar happened in Bra^l where 
the so-called ZingM GeraU i. e., ‘ General Lan- 
guage ’, spread over the whole vast empire, be- 
cause the Jesuits who started it, were far-sight^ 
enough to base it on a native grammar, viz., 
that -of the language of the Guardnis, one of the 
larger Indian tribes of Sontbem Brazil. This 
case U remarkable because of the huge area 
concerned, Brazil being about twice as big as 
IndU ; and because of the composition of the 
population one-eleventh only of which consists 
of aborigines, while four-elevent^ are white peo- 
ple, and the remainder mixed Wood and negroes. 


Our third and last class 0 / Ihi^a franca em- 
braces the artificial languages, i. e., those Ian- 
gnages which cannot claim being or having been 
the native tongue of anybody ; and it has natur- 
ally two sub-divisions corresponding to the two 
classes already described. 

Here I must first speak of dfedifcraf ZatiH. 

The Intimate outcome of Classical Latin aro, 
as you all know, the so-called Bomanco lan- 
guages, and the appearing of the latter goes, of 
course, hand in hand with the dying out of 
Latin as a popular language. Latin, however, 
did not die out entirely. A spark of it was 
artificially kept alive by the bellows of the 
Catholic Church in which Latin had taken the 
place of a s-acred language, and the spark became 
a flame again, though of a new colour, in the 
proportion In which Christianity spread and all 
edocalion passed into the hands of the monks, 
so that at last this ecclesiasHeal Latin was 
• familiar to all who had even the elements of 
education throughout Western Europe.’ lhat 
means ; sot only was Latin ' universally retained 
in the services of the Church but it had also 
become the conversational Itnyua franca of the 
educated and, ‘os the Clergy supplied the Secre- 
taries and often the Ministers of State in every 
Court in Western Europe, the language of 
diplom.acy and public business.’ And as such it 
continued throughout the Middle Ages up to 
the Reformation and longer, but in the time 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century 
it became quite barbarous, and though in the 
following time it improved a little through the 
revival of Classical studies, the Sixteenth Century 
6.awthe significative case of an eminent Italian 
scholar with all his school refusing to speak any 
, longer in Latin, for fear that the necessities of 
daily conversation would spoil their written styl^ 
others going even so far, for a similar reason 
as to always recite the breviary in Greek In- 
stead of Latin. And now also the various natioti- 
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n\ literatures began to -Jevelop, and bo, dar- 
ing the Seventeenth Century, ‘ Latin came to be 
more and more merely tiie language of the 
learned.’ Even ‘ the use of Latin in diplomacy 
died out toivards tho end of tlio Seventeenth 
Century.’ Onjy the German Empire * insisted 
still long after this that all negotiations with it 
should be conducted in Latin’, and in Hungary 
it was but in 1825 ‘ that Latin was for the 
first time displaced by Magyar in the debates 
of the Diet.' And, let me add here, though this 
does no longer concern the lingtta frunea, in 
the very youngest time even the academical use 
of Latin has nearly died out. Formerly, every 
academical dissertation liad to be written in 
Latin; then the use of Latin became confined to 
dissertations dealing with Greek, Latin, or Ori- 
ental subjects ; until at last the Ouentaliste too 
were liberated from it. But in two or three 
German TJnivereities tho rule still existed until 
a few years ago that a dissertation on Oriental 
subjects (including Sitiskric and Indian anti- 
rjuity) could not be accepted, unless it was 
written in Lrtin ; and in one Austrian Dnivor* 
siby, at least, vis., Insbruek, a good many lec- 
turesdestinod for CatboUc students are etill now 
regularly delivered in Latin. • 

The story of Latin, however, is not yet quite 
finished even here. We hare still left untouched 
one interesting field, namely, the attempts to 
revive Latin as a universal language by systema- 
tically simplifying it. 

Tlie medlreval Imgii'i /rane<i was also a 
simplified Latin. But there the simplification 
was nr. arbitrary and unintended one, si> tbit 
most people speaking it were under the delusion 
that tho ancient Romans had spoken os they did. 
Kow, when it had become evident that neither 
classical nor raedireval Latin could bo any longer 
expected to become the international l-anguace, 
and yet the feeling remained that there ought to 
bt an international language and that the latter 


could be noDO else than Latin, a few attempts 
were made nt mrenfiuy a new and easier litvl oj 
Latin. 

Perhaps the most interesting and ingeniousono 
of these projects is the so called Kosmos of Eugene 
Lauda, an eminent French philologist. Inuda 
accepts the vocables of Classical Latin just as they 
are, without even changing their orthography, 
bnt he ne.arly completely removes the whole com- 
plicated inflection of both nouns and verbs, and 
that by taking refuge in Sanskrit and Greek, or 
rather in the Indo-Qerm.anic mother-tongue which 
comparative philology h.is succeeded to recon- 
struct in its principal features. In ‘Kosmos’ the 
nouns are no longer inflected at nil but simply 
combined with the various case-forms of a prefix- 
article derived from tho stem ta of Sanskirfc 
B.g., S.anskrib 51^: or H would be in ‘Kosmos’ 
to Aomo, (ff) (an homo, 3PtHf tios homo, 

etc., tliere being only four cases and two numbers, 
os in the modern Romaoco languages. ' With the 
verb, the tenses and moods are expressed by tho 
final vowel of the base, while the personal ter- 
minations are throughout the active : -nii, -si 
-iifor the singular, and -mis, -sis, -fis for tho 
plural ; and in the passive : -Htaf, -sai, -lai, and 
-mais, saia, -taia. £.g,, am-p mi * I Jove,’ am-«- 
mi'lloved.’am-o-mi ‘I shall lovo,’ am-o-mai, I 
am loved,' etc., etc. 

The ‘ Kosmos ’ of Lauda, though admired, was 
never accepted by any large number of people, 
and no better fate had the other attempts of this 
kind, with but ono exception, vh., that of Dr. 
^menhof’s ‘ Eap*, ante ’ which is just now spread- 
ing with great rapidity all over the Weste.n 
World and might very well become tho fortunate 
successor of Medwval Latin, 

Laptranto is derived from some modern European, 
especially the Romance languages rather than 
from Ixitin, and doubtlessly it ia this odvanlsgo 
tether with the unique simplicity of its voca- 
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boUtr li»v« secured its success. In ‘ Esper- 

cuto • the noun is inflected, but in « Tory cor.reni- 
ent xsy, «lile the eetb is not inflected, tho 
personcl terminations ot 'Kosmos' beins 
replaced by tbe preflied personal pronouns. Tho 
moot scductirosido ot Espe»»'”. 
eatensire use it makes ot the prine.ple ot deriva- 
tion. its dictionary consisting ot but 000 ptimaiy 
stems trom n-hicli all the remaining words can 
b, easily derived by anybody who knows tho band- 
tnl ot rules prescribed lor such derivation, t S-. 
/role ■ brother ’-/mlino ' sister ' ; pnlro ‘ lather ^ 
palrbio ■ mother ’ ; erSo • tree '-nriuro ■ lorest 

tunas ‘human being '-/loniero 'mankind ; 

‘soft moUga ‘ very aofb*, vxoUla ' f***- y * 
nieliyi ‘ to make sett ’, .aol.}i ' ■ 

moleeo ' soilness ', molojo ' « •»« ‘'""S ’ ‘ ’ 

Finally, I have still to mention those attenipB 
at a universal language which, sticking to tho 
ideal ol true univeieality, propose to construct a 
on a still broader basis than that 
ol tho Eomance and even the Aryan langoagwi, 
sneh as ScUeyer's ■ rolopill- ■ .boot whieb there 
was BO much noise towards the end ot the pMt 
century; and, I istol all, though chronologically 
they are the very fiist, tho so-callad pS.tepk.co . 

i. e., purely invented lonyuayes ot Bishop t'll- 

kinson. Abbot Sotos Ochando, and otlicro. A 
description ol this olass is not necessary tor our 
purpose. For, like Kosmos, nil these projects 
have completely failed. 

II. 

Wo are now prepared to enter upon oor snbjeet, 

■ tho Inijun /ranca ot lulnro India. What kind ot 
language will it be ! I.et us sneeessively discuss 
the possibilities in the order ol our three cissies. 

In Class I. we had to do with tho victory ol 
one o! tho existing languages over the others, tho 
- instaneei allegrf being Greek, Malay, Arabic, etc. 

Hero it is at once evident that no pnrely 
DravidUn language will ever attain to n similar 
pceiticn. For a Dravidian vocabulary will al- 


ways bo rejected by the larger part of India, 

not to speak of other reasons. If any language 
of f lflsta I. is to be generally acceptetl nil over 
India, it wn only be an Aryan language, and 
only one of three, as seems to me, ru., Maiitbl, 
Uindl, or BengdU. For each of them this posi- 
tion has, indeed, been claimed, ' but for none 
with better right than for limit. Hindi is the 
tongue of that very ‘Middle-Land’orMadhya- 

desa which has been the focus of Hinduism for 

centuries end centuries, and it is spread ever a 

larger area than the mentioned dialects, though 

judged by the number of people who speak it as 
Iherr mother-tongue, it comes after Bengd’i. 
Hindi, further, has apparently a closer relation- 
ship to Sanskrit than any of the other vernacu- 
lars, and It is a pretty easy and pleasant Ian- 
guage. Notwithstanding all this, I find it diffi- 
cult to believe in the victory of Hindi, and that 
for a historical reason. All . the cases of our 
class distinctly show that the victory of n lan- 
guage is always somehow conditioned by the 
abilities of the nation who spe-aka it. Therefore, 
if Hindi is to conquer, the people of Madhyadesa 
will have first to bo acknowledged as the leading 
nation of BbamUvaiBi— what is not likely to 
happen very sOon. 

But what about E\\gliih% Though not of ^ 
Indian origin, it is au J^ryan tongue, 'and that 
the most widely spread ot the world. Could not 
the Hindus adopt it as their finyua franeal 
or rather, wHl they not in course of time bo 
forced to adopt it ? This is very improbable, for 
two ree^oos. Firstly, because it would mean 
Uiat the Hindus have resolved to renounce their 
nationality, and that they are not likely to ever 
do. Secondly, because the English language, 
easy though it bo to Europeans, is by no means 
easy to the Hindfi’a tongue nor pleasant to his 
ear nor appropriate to his way of thinking. 

. Then rerhans Urdfi will dn l t.«* a... 


ear nor appropnaie ro nis way of thinl 
. Then perhaps tWlt will do I Ut me tell you 
tb.t Urfi is the very cxpitssion cl tie pitiable 
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Btate into which India has sunk. Its adoption 
will surely help you to degenerate quicker, but 
not to raise your nation. Nor is this the only 
reason telling against TIrdfi. Wo have seen that 
where two languages amalgamate to fonr. a 
lingva franca, they are the two languages prevail* 
ing in the country. Hinduslant was and may 
still be all right for a portion of India with 
a Scmitio influence; for the ickote of India a 
different mixtuie is required. The language 
wanted here, provided a language of class II. 
ia to be given the crown, must consist of 
Arj’an and 2)rat;tc£ian elements, and, the Aryans 
being the conquernrs, tbe Dravidinns the con- 
quered, as it is indisputably shown by the history 
of culture, the grammar would be expected to bo 
a Unividian, and the vocabulary an Aryan one. 
Now, doAi there exist any language In India 
which fulfils these conditions? None, of course, 
which fulfils them perfectly, but there is at least 
one which very nearly does eo, ris., Tcltuju. 
Tclugu is a Dravidian language in Uio wider actise 
lut though its grammar ii Dravidiar, in the 
vocabulary the Sanskrit element outweighs ih« 
Dmvidian one. This is evsctly what wo want. 
Add to it tint Telagu is the numerically stroogevt 
of the Dravldian languages, being epoken by about 
.twenty niiliions; th.at it is not ver)‘ difficoU to 
learn and so meloiious that it has been called the 
Italian of India; and, last not least, thst Ike 
Telugu country lies just in the middle between 
the remaining Dravidian and the Aryan pnrlof 
India and you will admit that Telugu, perhaps 
a Telugu n iih a still mors Sinskritizid vocabnlary 
*nd a simplififrl grammar, has more chances of 
becoming the future fttyiw franct of India than 
any other Indian Tcrnnculat. Yet, when we come 
tc the question how to introduce tliia AlMoJian 
Telugu, the woe diiCcnlties have to be facoi 
which would aii^ with the introduction cf Hindi 
or any other living Indian language. rerba{w 
they arc cot insuperable in the present tirepti«,. 


ally favourable case, ljut this is a problem the 
solution of which I would rather leave to those 
who are for some resson unable to accept the. 
proposal I am going to make with reference to 
Class III, 

By Class III. we agreed to understand the arti- 
ficial languages. In the West all of them have 
failed, as we saw, with the one exception of Esper- 
anto which is really spoken and written now by- 
a widely spread and d.aily growing community. 
But what about the East? Is Esperanto likely 
to become the genei-al metlium of communication 
in India or China ? I need hardly answer this 
question. Esperanto is b.ased on a language or 
languages, with which neither China nor Indialas 
any palpable connection. But might not an In- 
dian Esperanto be created out of tbe modern Aryan 
vernaculars ? That la, of course, quite possible— 
though the copy will certainly be less simple than 
theoriginal-but I do net see the necessity of Btich 
an invenlion, Why depart from reality to In- 
dulge in fanciful fabrications, as long as wo arc not 
obliged to do BO ? It was the failme of Utin 
that caused the invention of Esperanto and its 
less fortunate prodfCCTsors. But are weentitled to 
awume that AWrit in a similar position would 

bkewM fail t j Jo 

a concise, ei-onomical langusgs that any altampt 
to simplify it must inevitably end in mutilation. 
But with Sanskrit the case is quite different. 
I'antknt, being the nchcet of all languages, can 
be reduced, without being spoiJe,!, to the degree 
oF,mpIicit, 
me ehow to you, Ijow. 


. f '' 1’""“!-' JilBcnltiM »ra.KVrit.n! tht 

mlinoo «[ (1) i.^ ,2) jj, 

-.11 ^ 


Tc l-gic ,ith ,1. 
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only being .retained for every idea, and that the 
most simple or most frequent ono of those 
rrhicb ttUI still be admissible after the simpliScs- 
tion of the inQection to be dealt with hereafter. 
The synonyms are a ballast of the language useful 
to none except the poets. They may continue in 
the Sanskrit of the learned ; in SimpliEed Sanskrit 
there is no room for them. Instead of saying the 
one time another time again another 

time.'^^^ or ;TipT, «tc., Ava shall in Simplified 
Sanskrit say always only — just as in English, 

German, French, and many other languages no 
more than one word is .used to express the idea 
.‘eye.’ The word ^rgtj^will continue in one or 
two compounds like but the remaining 

words denoting 'eye ‘may be completely spared. 
The word 'sun' hasneailyone hundred synonyms. 
What in the world can a practical language do 
with them t Let us keep ^ and bid f.-ireweli 
to the rest. And so with the verbs. We sliall, 
in Simplified Sanskrit, uy always only, 

and no longei-istf^, 

and I do not know what. Hut, of course, the 
selection has to be performed with the utmost 
precaution and delicacy, because words have their 
eArtfeaand very often a vocable which might he 
spared for most of its meanings, has one mean- 
ing peculiar to it for which it must be kept. 
However, in this respect, we must not be pedan- 
tic either. A good many shades can bospaicd 
too,, and, if necess.ary, paraphrased — Just as in 
English ws could always somehow manage with 
the word ' blame e, g., instead of nsing 
‘censure’, ‘reprove’, ‘reproach’, ‘reprimand’, 
‘ reprehend 

So the vocabulary of Simplified Sanskrit, will 
consist of such a limited number of words tbut 
every body can acquiro wbat ho rrants of it in 
a comparatively sliort time. 

And Dp less convenient will be the simplicity 


of its in/f«lioji, if compared with Classical 
Sanskrit, 

Sanskrit, like all Indo-Germanic languages, has 
two kinds of inflection: a noun inflection and 
a verbal inflection called, vospectively, .declen- 
sion and conjugation. I propose to s{>eak of 
dedention first. 

A fairly exhaust! /o examination of the diction- 
ary has convinced me that the foIloAving efas^ 
ses of nouns and adjectives may be altogether 
dispensed with in Simplified Sanskrit : 

1. The niarcuftne and nettler stems tii short 

HI): 

3. The stems t»i aAorl u ; 

S. The radical stems tn lone/ fl fony { 
fltid long II (3i), such as 3fT ‘ progeny 

• thought 'earth 

4. The items e7ulhff vs diphlhmps, except 
ijr * «ow ’. 

.7. 27(9 dertValii'S s(«eu (» feny n like 
‘woman ’. 

' €. The noii«5 o/ rtlnlionsMjt in nr *l*)j 

T, Jil stems ending m consonants, those 

in at ; those in tn (^1); seven neuters in an 
(^) vis., <1^ , sI5iq[_ 

MWn..; Luther the word , the adjective 

and perhaps and ^ in 57307^ 357^ 

etc. 


These eliminations eii nwwsa are possiblo for tho 
srorpAj reaBcn that nil tfie word’s belonging to those 
ivjecteJ classes have synonyms Jn thn remaining 
classes, »-«, in tliose classes which are retained in 
Simplified S.anskrit, viz: 


....... men a . ' 

. .-"'"T ” (i) 

thort t viilh more tnan true Sf/Unlle, ' ^ 

3. Abims pf action in tar, tri ^7^ 

i. montlontd 

as cxoeptions to No. fi above. ^ 
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E. (?.— we replace by ; qnr 

; f¥?r: by 

H5I- by 

BfR^T: ; vft: by fsiti, etc.,; w: by ; % 

by ait^r:! ; by qin ; by ; gnw: 
by ; r?5r by ; ir?I. by i^re: *, 

by JTffl^:; by *, Hj: by and 

', TTHT by ^ by and ^ ; 
Jirnn^i by ; trfRTJi^by q%s'gT: ; etc., etc. 

To this I have still to add a few remarks on 
several cli-sses and cases, in order to complete tlie 
above and clear away certain doubts. 

The feminines in shoit i {\) could not possibly 
bo dispensed with, beetuse of the fre<jucncy of 
the abstract nouns in ti (f^) and for other reasons* 
but the niflseiilnw in X may and should bo abolish- 
ed— should, because tho co-esistinj of a feminine 
and masculine % declension is intolerable in a 
linffua franca. And of the words in short u (5) 
tho feminine too is dispens-able. 

Now there is this diflleiiUy. There are about 
fifty nirtscnfiin? mimet nuttni; tn chorl i, and i.carly 
as many nuU.ij in ihorl n. How to di«=roso of 
them ? 

After due consideration I have found the fol- 
lowing cspedienl to he the be«t. 

Only a few of llio names in question are of 
fairly frequent occurrence, and tlie«o we can 
without difficulty replace by a synonym or a 
p.araphrase by Kvying, «. Jf-, instead of 

n^V^rn: instead of instead of 

fftg: and gfr;, qfrgtlf: instead ef io- 

Rtead of 

As to the retraining majority, it belongs to 
tuyU;ology and history and is thus exclodcd from 
dsUy use, so that we may In this case admit tlie 
following er/yption to our rules on abort » and 
u Btcma: ‘ Ma-scultno i and u stems ocenr in 
names only, and they arc infiected in the tingtilar 
only and according to the following models ; 


( 1 ) ; 

^2} T^:, T5>T, ^g^T, ifH, w:, r§T, 

Ulo dual and plural being p.araphrased, in the 
very rare cases of their occurrence, by 
etc , 

An analogous exception we may eventually 
state for the names ending in as (^5)* 

** third ono for those in an (^H.) 
like ^^!TnT5l., while clc-» *"'*)' be 

dect.nred to follow 

In a very small number of isolated cases n® 
proper synonym sccirs to be available, the para* 
phrasing too elTering some difficulties. Here we 
may, ua a rule, resort to the nifix la ("f^) 
by means of which a legal equivalent can bo made 
from almost any given noun or adjective of the 
Stnslcrit Janginge. So wo sboll not only 

instead of eng:, but also instead cf 

qrjT;: instead of 

For TTifvT: and we may got a compensation by 

widening a little tlio meaning of jRMlf:, O'" 
may fom or some such word. Another 

difficult svord is for which, however, 

might do, if no better equivalent be 

invented. 

The suffix la may bo also usc-d with the 
»iwsr»'/iH« V?aSifrrW«f fu short { unicwptable 
otherwise. Hut j. and tho like (compare 

Sj ' M S R , ^rf^, etc.) may be also avoided, of 
course, by 

Of the pronoinit, perhaps and certainly 
may be abdishe’l, while with the nuiMtals no 
remarkable elimination is possible. 

The table of declenalor, then, apart from th* 
pronouns and numerals, which have to be learned 
sej«rately, and the exceptions menttoned above 
would look thus in SimpliCoi Bamkrit’: 
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S\ng 

^ t, 

*nt?, 

riu 


-Vf, 

-^r, 

i, 


TABLE 

*W, 

5^, 


OF declension 

\ FEMl'tlVES 

-imiT , 


D« 

qii 

•qiH, 

-qq, 



•^q, 

-rn, 


vftq wq, 

-^q, 



^•qtq, 

»> 

•’ 


qij;m 

qqq, 

w. 

J>Ju 


•qqq, 



qq-r^ , 

•jq, 

Tfit. 


qiqqrq, 

-qiq*, 

•"Ofe, 


qi;qpq 

» 

» 


q^-qn: i 

V — -^- 


-qjq.. 




-% 

?«r, 

^Tvqiil, 

2 MASCOLlNtS 


-qr, 

-(wr. 


•^nqr, 




?jiqw, 

-qR. 


qng. 


-w 1 




-qjiq. 

wq. 


q, 



ri- 

?q, 



wr. 

^ , 

, 


^q 


„ 

„ 

»» 

>» 


•3. 

-3> 


•ai 

q«r. 

qsq , 

•^nqrq 

-qj. 

^r: 

r^T, 

•T«r> 

•?qTq, 


•rr 


•w , 

•qjqrq, 

^'9» 

•qiqr 

»» 

» 

* 

>’ 

•’ 

-q?3r. 


-q«i, 

-as. 

•me* 

-uTanq 





-?*qiq 

qi«jni 





•a?qni 




nrft 


^om t > 
V'oc 


AtJitf 

/iu 


T^-’srq; 

«.. ■sift, ■'’“ 

‘ 1 

1 



qq?; 

-ift. 


^Remuning cases hke 

miBcuhne 

(^,) 

qtqqi^; 

» 

?i15a , 

•w ! 

1 

1 



spq-’q, 

‘V, •’qqr, 


^ , 

*qr 



. 

•^n=q , -^iqtq. 



„ 

.'srft, ’-^pqrq 
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We now proceed to the conjxigaixm. 

Here, as with the nouns, the &impVi&catioti uf 
the vocabulary has to keep within certain limits. 
The latter aie given by the reduciim of the /«» 
elatsts of tlic present-system to four, namely, the 
three a>classes (bMt*clasa, tud-class, div'clnaa)and 
the tenth class (cur-class). The verba exclusively 
belonging to the other six classes r.ie not very 
numerous and c.^d all be substituted by synonyms. 
This, however, does not mean that tho roots to 
question have to be completely removed. They 
are unacceptable in the present-system ; in the 
other systems they may, if necessary, be retained, 
just as the root is In the present-system 
replaced by or ns in English we say ‘ go, 

' gone, ’ but * went.’ 

Thus in the case of the root ‘ boy ’ we may 
go on saying but for the 

present-system we shall introduce or rather 
the Parasmaipada 

In a good many cases, however, the root in 
question may be ronounced altogether without 
any disadvantage. We gain nothing by utaining 
any form of 5t. ‘steal ’ instead of or along with 
the more usual one of or in substituting any 
fom of ^ f®*" the o* 

of 3 <^) for ?ru^, ITT (qrf^) for ^ ( 3 ^) 
lor STfC (SnTRT), etc, 

Needless to say that of verbs belonging to more 
than one present class, only one present stem can 
be retained. So of trnf, tn'-STcJ, and we 

keep only, because is rare and *n<§ 

unacceptable. 

Another very considerable simpliGcation of the 
present system will be possible, if we agree, as, I 
think, wo cannot help doing, to admit Jipic, and, 
if desirable, even Vedie forms. Tlie rules of 
I^nini are ignored in many passages of the 
Mahibhdrsta, and yet, who dates to say that 
Srl-Vjlsft did not know Sanskrit] Why, then, 
should we refrain from introducing Epic foims 
where they are convenient for our lingtta franca 
which by its nature ought to be more akin to the 
unaOected, simple pre-Fdoinean language than to 
OUssical Sanskrit ? 

The advantage we gain by admitting Epic and, 
occasionally, Vcdic forms, is n double one. 

Firstly, it spare-a us the inconvenience of sut- 
stituting less common equivalents for some very 
fiequent presents, like JjgTfir, eliftfiT, T'nffT, For 
these wo shall &ty ^VTlfT. 

Secondly, it enables us to turn out the vhede 
^(nkine^da. Jn doing Bo,^we merely complete n 


process the beginnings of which are older than the 
Vedas. The double system of active and middle 
foims, Parosmaipada and Atmanepada, was sH 
right as long as it really did express the antithesis 
of transitive and reflexive meaning. .But do stage 
of the language is known in whUh this condition 
was strictly fulfilled. Already in the Yedic lime 
the distinction of meaning was in no small measure 
blurred ; in the Epics it is dying out before our 
M’es, and in the modern Aiyaii vernacular the 
Atmanepada has censed to exi.st. In the language 
of the Epics almost every verb is both Parasmai- 
pada and Atmnnep.ada, but tho meaning of both 
is the same, either transitivo or reflexive or both, 
in the majority of cases. Along with 

erq^, “c., 

we have qqfa, 

aw, etc. X now propose to 
stick to these Paiasmatp.idas fotbidden in Classics! 
S.ansknt, nnd drop the corresponding Atmane* 
|i9ds8 This would, indeed, liberate us from tho 
whole Atmanepeda, because all the roots to bs 
retained in Simplifitd Sanskrit are among those 
which occur as Paresmaipads in the Epic language- 
E'en ftraffT, and ^rj<^ (for are used 

in (he latte), but in these casea we niny, I tliinki 
retain and by decJaiing them 

to be exceptions, namely, pa^ives with a leflexlve 
meaning or actives with a passive inflection, and 
the same we might even do with a few other 
verbs which are very frequent in the Atmanepada, 
such ns Foi posi-ibly the 

Vedie is to bo prefen-ed. .. 

So mucli about the piesent-systetu. With the 
remaining systems short process con be made. 

To have besides tho imperfect two tense-systems 
indicating past time i,», of course, an impossibility 
in a practical language. Tliis is suflicieDtIy 
proved by the history of the eailier Pidhrils, 
not to speak of other innguagea. The system 
of (he uorist as well as that of thi perfect have 
to (e given up eiitiVefy. Then we sbalj still 
have (besides the piesent with HI) tArw’ ways 

for expraraiog tbepreteiite, vis., ll)lhein.perftct, 
(2) th e past active participle in tarant, naranl 
(fTtP3, '1^^), and (3) tlie past passive participle- 
E.y.. 'I wenV t’r ‘1 have gone’ we may either 
expttesby or by or l>y qct tTOR 

The following forms have also to be lemovfd 
as superfluous: the'peripliraEtic fiituieand perfect, 
U.e desiderative, tho intensive, the preentive or 
bencdiclive, and the ab^olutive in am 

Tlien all what remains of tenses, modes, and 
other verbal fonns is tlie following; 
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TABLE OF CONJtrOATION. 

J. — Simpii I'eri. 


Active : 

ga.isnftT, 

-Tfg, -<5^; 

1. PftESEXT. 

'7R:, •'77:, 

-TTT:, -<5T%. 

Passive ; 


•7^, *, 

-7T^, -t^, 

-77^, •^. 

Active ; 




2. Optative. 

-77, -737, 

•73T7; *77, *73, - 73 :. 

Passive : 


-gTf.', *<^3; 

*777177, 

•75I3T7; -77f|, •T’iTT, *777 

Active : 

g^-TlPt, 

-7, 

-73; 

3. lAIPEtUnVB. 

-7rT, -WTT, 

-7371', -777, *73, -T^g. 

Passive ; 

3^-%. 


-7371 

; -7ni|, -7771, 

-7377; -77^, *7'£77, -77(77. 


veto., like pi-esent. 


4. lUPEItFECr. 

Active; -^Tcini*, -'1117, -7R. 

Paesive; -TtiT:, -^ ; -<1771, -irt. 

5. PcTVRE. 

Active: TW'Wftt I . 

^ ^ vetc., like pi-esent. 

Passive : j 

6 PAHTtCIFLES, 

Active : -cRTt (past) ; 5«-7Sft (present) ; (future). 

Piusire: ,, *3 ». 5^-77R ,, J „ -77H >, 

7. OEBinCPITBS. 

(Passive, future;) ^*357, i 

8. Absolptjve. 

{Active, past ;) ; vg^ q. 

9. fsFisrrrvB, 

(Indefinite ;) 

' , B. — (7au«at»ce. 

Present : mTC-infiT, et‘=- ^ «tc. (passive) 'j 

OptaUve: „ » ♦» ''Uf « 1 

Imperative;,, -TJft „ ». .. ^-Conjugated like ^5 

Imperfect : 7 7R ^-77 « .. 

Future : wratips^'W^I i, n ^ 

Participles: (active). 

„ *3 ; 7t^-'«r7T3 ; (passive). 

Gerundives : ', 

Absolutive: i5w!Ij-3f, 
ioSoitlre : 7t7St-57. 


^Oonj«g.W like 
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After this model every verb of Simplified 
Sanskrit can be conjugated of which eight data 
are known, tri;., 

1. The present-base. 

2. The future-base. 

3. The infinitive. 

4. The passive-base. 

5. The past passive participle. 

6. The nbsolutive with preposition. 

7. The gerundive in ya 

8. The causal-base. 

A'-i?- ir^, nfT, 

•ijcq, TJHI, JTOtffa. Of three roots beginning 
with a vowel which cannot well be missed, tu'*,, 
those contained in and 

two more forms of the presont-syatem will have 
to be given, such as etc., 

(because Simplified Sanskrit has no Sandhi rules, 
see below), whereas ' to be' is treated as an 

exception and learned in full. Again, two or 
three times the absolutive In trd must be 
learned in addition to the eight forms menHoned. 

Now, these eight data may no doubt bo formed 
according to certain rules,, but in Simplified 
Sanskrit the forms themselves and not the rules 
should bo learnt by heart. For no firm know-, 
ledge of a form is acquired as long as you have 
not actually' formed it, and if you can learn by 
heart the present, preterite, and past passive 
participle of 220 English irregular verbs, there is 
no reason to believe that you could wt do vo 
with eight forms of «6ow< 200 irrepular San$irit 
t'tfris. • For this is the number to which the 
Sanskrit roots ^vith any irregularity of inflection 
can bo reduced. Besides these there would be about 
50 regular verba of which the root and meaning 
only need bo learnt, because all of them follow 
the model 

•gaj (abs ) gaj (ger.), And, finally, 

there would be (he rerbt of the ao-ealled tenth data 
and the tlenominafices, both of which are conju- 


gated according to the taiusative model of our 
table. 

After having thus described the declension and 
conjugation of Simplified S.tnskrit, I have to 
touch only two more items in order to complete 
my sketch of our lingua /ronca. 

A complicated system of .S'anJAi rules like that 
of Classical Sanskrit iseometliing quite unnatural. 
In Simplified Sanskrit one Sandhi rule only will 
have to be observed, and that Is the change of 
the detital n to the lingual n piT). Apart 
from this, and, of course,' from that interior 
Sandhi in words or forms, which is ]e.arnt with the 
word itself, such as occurs in 

etc., no Sandhi whatever ought to be 
torUlett, though it might occasionally be spoken 
where it comes in a natural way. This is the 
practice followed in French, English, German, 
and, indeed, most languages. 

The other item concerns the compounds, The 
abuse made with them iu Classical Sanskrit is too 
well known to require another description. 
Whitney w.is perfectly right In calling it * abne- 
gating the advantages of an inflective language.' 
In Simplified Sanskrit compounds way bo used, 
but they must be simple and natural. 

You will now admit, I believe, that the new 
kind of Sanskrit the scheme of which lies before 
you, is an easy language, accesstblo even to persons 
of little linguistic capacity. A few objections, 
however, may still be raised, and to meet them, 
let me tell you, io concluding, why I believe tbe 
spreading of Simplified Sanskrit to bo easily 
eficctuated. 

Our IiTiyua fra^tca being Sanskrit and not a 
vernacular nor a foreign idiom, it can be 
accepted without prejudice by all the various 
peoples of India. And its acceptance will he k» 
much easier, beaVuse every Indian posses.ses already 
a certotr. stock of Sanskrit words, and because 
Sanskrit, unlike Creek and lAtin, has continued ' 
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W„g .pote„, IhoEgh Eot b, tl., -M 

owr India «p to this d«y. 
reuona Ion i« "‘J 

preferred to any otl.er language. There ^ 
anoUier re.rron equally impertanl. but of a st.ll 
more poeitire nature. Everybody who edopte 
Bierplilied Sanatrit, U thereby nereeearrly 
brought into touch with the encient Sae.lnt 
literature rrhich hae ever eince been the ba.e 
of your culture end which rnuet be your etroeg- 
hcia a. long a, you believe in an Ind.an e.t,o|v 
Do not object that by learning S.inpl.fied 
Saothrit you do not learn Clastic.l S.riultnt. 
You do. For the former U ft portion of the Utter, 
anil that the most eraential one. To read 
the classical works, you have hut to trrpple- 
•™nl your knowledge of Simpl.fiedSansk.it 
by learning the u-declensioni, niascol.no and 
neuter i-deolensions, Almanepada, perfect, 
aoriet, etc., and that will not cost you any 
great elTorta, becsuse, Simplified Sanskrit being 
once introduced, nmnneuWrfrr or noire in it will bo 
written to every work of importance, and thii will 
make the otudy of the originals possible to 
thousand, of people who ere at pres.et earlndrf 
from it. Indeed, the educational value of Sinipli- 
find Sanskrit is perhape its alroegest tecommenda- 
Iton. Being ids iin?«i /">"«> 
lime Ida elemntlnry cotrrss 0 / Sanskrit, it will 
necreaarily be intrndncwl in all ecboola, pii"»Di 
and higher, es the first langn.ge tobe.tnd.ed 
beiddes the v.rnacnlar,' and will tlins ley the 
tonndetinn nf e truly national education all 
over India. And mark, not only to your 
nation Simplified Sanskrit will again open the gale 
bl wisdom and brauty, to the toreignere too itw.ll 
bo immensely helplnl. What no Other Ungnage can 

pwaaibly do. Simplified Sanskrit will bring .boot by 

Ita uniting and educating influence : it will make 


the fereigr.ere who lire in your count. y.'.ii.der- 

otand the hidden soul of India end thus by and 

by bridge the deep gulf which is still gaping 
between you end them. 

As to the Itnie requiied f«r learning Simplified 
S-anskrit, it may be opproximately-eateemed as 
follows. The grammar is practically learned as 
soon fts you have mastered our two tables and 
further the pronouns and the numerals. This may 
take one month at most, if you gi'e half an 
hour to it every day. Hereafter nothing more 
lemains to be done than to learn by heart every 
day one of our 190 or 200 irregular verbs with its 
eight leading forms, and to become acquainted 
at the same time, by reading, translating, and 
speaking, with the vocabulary, syntex, and idio* 
matic phrases. That means: any person with 
some education spending about one hour a day 
for the study of Simplified Sanskrit, can acquire 
a perfect knowledge of it within one yrar. Hut, 
of course, the progress may be considerably 
quicker, whereas in the case of schools the course 
would probably extend over a longer period. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to ask you not 
to forget that what you have heard, is not a pro- 
phecy, but a proposal. 1 hare not the alightest 
idea of working out my fmytia/ronca or Laving 
it worked out, ns long as a Sufficient number of 
votes have not guaranteed its success. My last 
word must therefore necessarily be the entreaty 
tbait everybody who sympatlures with my plan or 
has any suggastion with regard to it, would 
kindly communciate with me. Then after some 
time, further steps might be taken, mainly with 
regartl to the voca-ibulary tho fixation of which, in 
my opinion, should not be in the hand of one 
person, but in that of a committee composed of 


university i 


* ErBlUh will, ol courJe. keep It* place Id higher 
idacatioo. just as docs Dutch lo the Malay ArebipeUgo. 
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Swabesbi aub J6o\>cott. 

BY mOF. V. O. KALE, II, A., 
FergMfSffii College, Poona. 


find that my artirle on the "Breakdown of 
Boycott” which appeared in the December 
Number of this Review, has attracted eome 
attention and has evoked a good deal of criticism, 
both friendly and hostile. I am glad that none 
of tho critics who have essayed to assail my posi- 
tion, has been able to point to a weak point or an 
unsound conclusion Under the circumstances, I 
should not have deemed it necessary to write any- 
thing further on the subject, if it had not been 
for the fact that there has been much confusion 
and misunderstanding created about the nature, 
scope and effects of Boycott and Swadeshi. The 
views held about Boycott by writers on the sub- 
ject, are eo different that they almost touch every 
extreme, and my article on Boycott has therefore 
been attacked from various sides. One critic 
ignorantly questions the correctness of some of the 
figures I have quoted. Another, not having 
grasped my point, charges me, through a misun- 
derstanding, with having suppressed a particular 
set of figures. A third declares that Swadeshi and 
Boycott are identical atxd should not have been 
distinguished from each other. A fourth saj-s 
that the Indian Boycott is directed against Eng- 
lish goods only, and figures connected with the 
imports of those goods alone, ought to have been 
taken into account. A fifth states that the Indian 
Boycott is a universal Boycott and as sucb, is 
levelled against goods coming from all foreign 
countries such as Germany, Austria, America and 
even Japan. A sixth class of writers make the 
Indian Boycott what they call an " Economic B(^- 
cott.” In this chaotic condition of the common 
conceptions about Boycott, it has become neces&aiy 
to clear the ground before we approach the ques- 
tion really at issue. Mr. R. K. Prabhu who has 


attempted a reply in the current month’s i^odem 
Itteino concedes the whole position when he says 
Uiat Boycott as it obtains in India, is no Boycott 
at all in the real sense of the term.”. - One of the 
grounds of those who have, from the first, Jwen 
opposed to Boycott in this country, has been that 
an Indian Boycott, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, besides being harmful, is imprac- 
ticable. If we go into the genesis of the Boycott 
movement in Bengal we shall find that it was bas- 
ed on the feeling of resentment and protest against 
the partition of that province. Even if we leave 
aside the Boycott of Bipin Babu and his disciples 
— a Boycott of every thing British, — as being 
ehioiericai and preached by only s handful of 
political visionaries, we still have many people 
advocating Boycott os a threat to British manu-' 
facturers and indirectly to the British people. 
There is the idea of touching the pocket of John 
Bull and thus rousing bis self-interest into mak- 
ing bim see with his own eyes what is doing in 
India. Boycott is no Boycott if it is not leased on 
resentment, on % desire to retaliate, to punish. 
By all far-sighted people such a political Boycott 
in India was declared from the outset as futile in 
the peculiar condition of the country, political, 
social, religious and industrial. But in the impulse 
of the moment, the Bengalees, inspired by the ex- 
ampleof China and other countries, declared a boy- 
cott of English goods, and even now writers are not 
wanting who point to the Turkish Boycott of Aus- 
trian goods as an illustratior. and also a justifica- 
tion of the Indian Boycott. An "Economic Boycott’ 
as some euphomistically call the Indian movement^ 
is only nn after-thought. Such a political Boycott 
— and a Boycott cannot be anything but political 
— has very little in common with Swadeshi, which 
is a pious movement to start, encourage, and foster 
indigenous industries by all availablo means, with 
help from all quarters and calculated to improve . 
the economic condition of the country. lYhil® 
Boycott is political, Swadeshi is economic; Boycott 
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has its life in & desire to retaliate upon and punuh 
others, Swadeshi only seeks selt'improvement; 
Boycott bespeaks resentment at another, Swadeshi 
implies love of one’s country ; Boycott to be sac* 
cesslu), must at once be complete and ail-absorb* 
jng which is not practicable, Swadeshi succeeds 
by slow but sure steps ; Boycott, from its very 
nature, is calculated to be temporary, Swadeshi 
continuous ; Boycott is militant, Swadeshi peace* 
fni; Boycott has been, from the very beginning, 
conddeied as a political weapon to be used for 
political purposes, Swadeshi has been all along a 
pacific policy of self-improvement. Whether a 
Boycott of English, or for the matter of that, all 
foreign goods, is practicable or desirable, 1 
did not and do not here care to consider. It 
may be beneficial in its eff^ects as some contend, 
or it may not. 1 do not wish to say anything on 


body understood it to be a protest against th 
partition o! Bengal — nothing more and that it was 
calculated to have no economic significance. 

The Swadeshi movement facing thus distinct 
from the Boycott propaganda, on account of the 
nature, the scope and the motives with which the 
two are conductel, the success of one is quite om* 
patible with the failure of the other, and one need 
not be horrified if it is said that while Swadeshi 
is tnalcing fair progress, Boycott ha-s broken down. 
Some writers point to the hirger production of 
Indian cloth as an argument to prove that Boy. 
cott has succeeded. They might ns well assign 
the Indian Boycott as a cause of the acquisition 
of a Parliament by the Turks 1 W'hen we boycott 
A nation .ir nation*, we must have nothing to do 
witli them and their goods. An as far*.iA.pos9ible 
Boycott is no Boycott at ell. It is a mere self. 


either side, \7hat I api concerned with is the 
fact that Swadeshi is distinct from Boycott witb 
which it is sttempte«l to be ideolified. Let there 
be 00 mMuoderstaniliflg oo the point. The critic 
in the .Vodmt Ect'iete acknowledges that the 
Indian Boycott though originally meant to be 
directed against BritUh goods alone, is now direct* 
ed against all foreign goods.” It is thus only a 
later dsreloproent that Boycott has come to bo 
understood by some to be only an “ emphasised 
form of S'vadeshi.” But the very fact that we 
have been speaking of Swadeshi and Boycott as 
two distinct things not only in Bengal but in all 
par^of India, and that two distinct resolutions 
on these two movements h.ave been inaistei) on io 
all Meetings and Conferences, goes to show that a 
clear distinction hss always been made and reco* 
gnised between the two. If it were not so^ the 
' fuss mide over the famous “four resolnticne ” 
would have had no meaning and the row that b.>5 
been kicked up because the Madras Congress 
gave the Boycott Bcsolution the go*byo would be 
ine^Iicable. The very wonllng of the OntgresS 
Besolution about Boycott clearly shows that that 


deception. It is after three years that Boycotters 
have come to renlise this, and they mo now trying 
to hide themselves behind Swadeshi sayi'ng that 
their Boycott is oi,|y Swadeshi emphasised. There 
are indeed rosny people who see in Boycott only 
anoUier form of Swadeshi and who do not appro, 
ciate the diflereiice between the two tnovementa. 
Such people will, I hope, grasp the situation by 
the light of the explanation I have given above. 
They will please note that the breakdown of Boy. 
colt do^ not involve any loss to the cause of 
Swadeshi, which is steadily making progj-ess on 
its own lines. Tlie “Praia Bandhu " of Ahmeda- 


arUcle if he had realised that though I spoke of 
the breakdown of Boycott, I had nothing but 
praise for its views about Swadeshi which I . 
Uioruughly enderse. I wish to emphasise tny view 
that Swadeshi contalr.s ererythiog that is wsential 
tor L«Uh, of iotetri.. 

S^nlu.t. or. underelood to h„, pleij.., ] 

u. over 

■•"‘'"tries of 11, e ;l . 
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all ways possible. A f.ailure of Boycott, on this 
%'iew of Swadeshi, does not reflect any discredit 
on the latter movement. 

It was in 1905 that Bengal inaugurated the 
Boycott of English goods as also those coming 
from other countiiea. Enthusiasts from other ptrts 
taking their cue from Bengal, followed snit and 
made bonfires of bclati articles. Foreign goods 
were anathem.atized and a regular rrus.a<le was 
carried on against them. How are we to estimate 
the effect of this Boycott? Certainly not by the 
increased production of Swadeshi articles each 
as cloth. If the movement against the nse of 
foreign articles has succeeded, the imports of 
those articles ought to decrease. If, on the con* 
trary, these imports show a tendency towards an 
increase, the movement h.is, we may conclude, 
utterly collapsed. A boycott of foreign goods 
practically amounts to a high and prohibitive im. 
port duty on such goods coming into the country 
and the only way to Judge how far such a pre- 
ventive duty has been successful is to see whether 
or not the imports have fallen off. If the imports 
of the duey-prohlbited or boycotted goods go on 
increasing for three successive years, it is a con- 
clusive pioof that tho duty or the Boycott has 
been an utter failure. I have, in my last article 
quoted tbe figures of thirteen articles of import 
against which the Indian Boycott was specially 
directed, and shown that no impression whatso- 
ever has been made upon them. The imprecations 
of Boycott could repel the tide of foreign importa 
no better than did the commands of the flattered 
,ing drive back the waves of ’the sea from tlm 
foot of his thione. It is futile to point to the 
increase in the number of Indian Cotton Mills 
and tho larger production of cloth in themssa 
proof of the potencj' of Boycott. It iathe trinmph 
of Swadeshi, in which prince and pauper. Govern- 
ment and people, individuals and industries have 
been working in co-operation. Swadeshi will go on 
making progress, though the Boycott has collaps- 


ed. Now that tlie futility of the Boycott pro- 
pa^nda has been brought home to its advocates 
will it be too much .to expect that they should 
give up merely talking about it, as they have been 
so long doing ? They will do well to ii«o their 
pens and lungs in the cause of Swadeshi. The 
luxuriant growth ot industries that are fast 
spreading in all parts of the country is the out- 
come of the seeds of Swadeshi that were sown in 
the soil many, many yeai-s ago, and had it not 
been for it, even the little plausibility that some 
see in tha blatant boast of Boycott would have 
been impossible. 

That Uie Governments of the various provinces 
have come forward to help the cause of indigenous 
industries is, we hope, not attribiiced to the Boy- 
cott egitation which has often sought ' to proscribe 
all connection with those very Governments I The 
Government of the United ^■'rovynccs has been try* • 
ing to eolve tho problem of sugar manufacture, 
the Bengal Government is moving actively in the 
matter of encouraging industries in various wnjs 
and they have recently addressed a letter to »Jl 
OlGcers asking them to encourage Swadeshi articles 
by giving Contracts preferably for the same when- 
ever possible. The latest step of the Madras Gov- 
ernment is the appointment of a Committee of 
Experta to inquire into tho possibility of establish- 
ing chsmical industries in the various parts of 
the Prcsideni-y. The question of scientific and 
commercial education, it is now well-known, iscn- 
g'ffing tho serious atteation of the Boiobay 
Government. All these are steps in the right di- 
rection and every Indian ought to feel proud of 
the progress indicated by them. 

What a genuiuo Bwadesbi spirit can do ts well 
illostmted by the textile industry ol .Bombay 
which was started long, long before tho birth of 
Boycott in Bengal. The pro-luetion of cotton 
manufactures, bntii yams and piece goods, b®* 
nearly doubled within the last five yeare an^ ex* 
peats of the fame which stood at 14J crores d 
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lU. in 1903*06 df«Une<) to 13 crorcs in tbe nut 
yearand to 10| crores in 1907-08. This means 
larger quantities were absorbed id the countryi 
the indigenous production of Chinn also having 
contributed to this result. Bombay hlills wero 
able to clothe the Sister Provinces with their pro- 
duce and tUe lahhs of yards of cloth tliat have 
been sent to Bengal and Madras bfv-peak the 
triumph of Swadeshi in Bombay. Tlie industrial 
movement has long takcTi root in that Prceidoncy, 
tbanks to the efforla of men like the late Mr. 
Justice Banade and other patriots, and the enter- 
prise, experience, skill and capital of B Jmbay Mill- 
owners are now bearing fruit. Other places are 
foffowingm the frafco of Bombay and the prospect 
before the cotton industry is moat hopeful. The 
spindles in Bombay looms are ten times those of 
Bengal and thirteen timea those of Madimt. Of 
tho looms 52,436 are in Bombay, 781 in Bengtl, 
and 1,748 in Madras. In the past ten ysara the 
Romber of looms has increased by about 76 per 
cent, against 39 per cent, for spindles. In spite 
of this lai^ output the imports of cotton fabrics 
are going^np from year to year. There was no 
doubt a fall in 1906-07 amounting to IVa. I crore 
and 32 lakhs from the figure of the previous yearj 
bnt this was more than made up in 1907-08 when 


Ingher counts, which again means egricnltural re- 
form and dorelopment. We thus again coroe back 
to the real, pious Swadeshi, os opposed to the 
rapnurings of Boycott. 

The Jute Mtlla in Bengal are also doing yeo- 
man’s service, the exports of Jute goods having 
nearly doubled in tlie last five years, the figure 
for 1907-08 being Rs. 18,29,76,000 as against 
B«. 9,46,92,000 for 1903-04. The production and 
exports of tea to foreign countries have also been 
inereftsing, the value of the Utter having advanced 
from Its. 8^ crorea in 1903-04 to more than 
Bs. crores in 1906-07 and Bs. 10] crores in 
1907-08. It roust be remsrked here that many 
raw roaterMis such as seeds, hides and skins, and 
cotton which we export to the value of tnany 
crores ought to be manufactured in India. The 
total valua of the exports of these raw materials 
comes to about 76 crorea of Bs. annually, a little 
leas than one-haU of the value of the total export*. 
Fortunately for us we enjoy the precious advant- 
age of having raw materials in abundance, which 
manufacturing cuuutriea like England have to 
import from outside. We are therefore in a very 
happy position in the possession of these. If wo 
apply up-to-date methods in manufacturing the 
raw mateiials in our country we aball save so 


the imporfe rose by lU. lakhs. We may expect 
a fall in these imparts (his year also. Ferhapa there 
has been orerpruduclion in T/ipcnsbire and owing 
-in the recent famine in the United Provinces large 
stocks of the imported cloth are likely to be nn- 
disposed of in the godowna. Whatever the cause 
of this set-back, whether a larger demand for 
Swadeshi goods orotberwise, the figures at any 
rate show the vast field that Ilea before Indian 
manufactiirors. The imports of cotton goods re- 
present more than one-tbird of the total imports, 
and there is immense work to be done in occupy, 
ing this field. This means solid, silent, cons^ue- 
tive work, a true Swadeshi cfTort. It mcaaa the 
production of larger quantities of cotton of the 
55 


much wealth that is now going out of it. \Pe 
must thus start tanning and oil industries, coal 
mining, iron and steel industries as also silk 
wootlen, glass, paper and otter manufacture?. This 


is a stupendous task, one which will require years 
and years to accomplish. A beginning has, how. 
ever, been roado and the success which has been 
achieved in Bombay-ss reg.irds the tertile imJus- 


.h.lo-l.o.rt.JI, md witK , 
of p«qK»« in th. indnaltUI r.ge™n>Uo„ »( 
country, onr efcts bound to b. crowned wil* 
ouccos. in the dUUnt toturo. J.,t 
potUnc ond let n, not beerrW .w.y by ft, 
.tnptte o! tho moment into .entinw.t, ,„d 
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hasty actions which will only retard our progress. 
To think of attaining the industrial goal without 
the sympathy and co-operation of Government, is 
simply preposterous. Swadeshi, as defined before, 
contains all the heiUthy and useful elements that 
will ensure our attainment of industrial and 
economic salvation and we must, therefore, stand 
resolutely by that Swadeshi. 

I ,This wholesome Swadeshi spirit is already In- 
coming manifest in manifold ways. Everywhere 
hew Banks and Insurance Companies are being 
started and they are said to have proved successful 
ventures. The principle of Co-operative Credit has 
come to be grasped and the Societie.s established 
in various parts of the country are declared to be 
making fair progress. A considerable .nmount of 
valuable economic work is said to have been achiev- 
ed by the Imperial Institute at Dehra Dun and a 
variety of woods are being tried for purposes of 
lead pencils, match boxes, tea boxes, opium chests, 
tobacco pipes in Burma, the Punjab, and the Uni- 
ted Provinces. It is not possible here to give a com- 
plete list of the mills, facturies or other inxdustrial 
works recently started in India. A few instances 
may be cited to show how the Swadeshi spirit is 
taking a tangible shape in the various departments 
of industrial activity. Thus the two new Sugar 
Factories in the vicinity of Cawnpore have begun 
'regular operations and we ace told Indian capita- 
.lists in 'Allahabad propose to erect a large refinery 
in that town. A Company has been formed to work 
the old Stewart Tannery at Agra, and email chrome 
tanneries are likely to be established in otbertowns 
the U. P. Three new 'W'eaving Schoeda have 
Iso been established in those provinces, besides a 
new glas-s factory, the Kasi Glass Manufacturing 
Company, that has been already ndvertisoil. Sugar 
(Factories are reported from Ili’spet and Sholapur, 
Cap Manufactui ing Companies on a large scale 
from Bombajiand the Punjab, and Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies from Bengal and Bombay. An 
'Oil Mill has been started in Bombay and an Um- 


brella Factory in Poona. Besides such concerns on 
a eonstderable scale, many smaller Factories and 
Works in connection with lead pencils and nibs, 
matches and soap, note-papers and envelopes, 
Chinaware and hemp sole-shoes, inks and polishes, 
bangles and perfumes, buttons and cutlery, and 
many other articles of every-duy use, are reported 
to havo been started in various parts ol the 
country. An increised demand for Swadeshi 
dhMUs&n^ other kinds of cloth ha.s given a new life 
to the dyeing and weaving industry in Bengal and 
Madras, and many families of weavers wliieli had 
been out of work and fighting against destitution 
have once more a hopeful prospect opened out to 
them. The cry of Swadeshi is ringing from one 
end of the country to the other and there is no 
newspaper that does not announce from week to 
week a new Factory or Coropany or does not refer 
to new attempts in the diraeiion of industrial pro- 
gress. As the cause of Swadeshi will prosper, It 
will help ft larger production of indigenous ariieles 
and ivill arrest the imports of those goods from 
foreign countries in the same proportion. As the 
cotton industry, both mill and handloom, is now 
considerably old, it is natural that the impreasion 
produced on the imports of foreign cloth should 
ho marked. Thus Bengal has been taking smaller 
and emaller quantities of that imjwrted article, 
and the other provinces are doing the eame. And 
this explains the extraordinary phenomenon, 
incomprehensible to some, of tlie unexampled pics- 
perity of Indian Cotton Mills in a year of distress, 
short hours and closed Mills in England. As 
the other nascent industries are yet only in an 
infant or embryonic state, it will take decade or 
even generations before we become .self-reliant m 
connection with them. There arc obvious limits- 
Uons inherent in the physical and economic 
conditions of this country, and be is a bold man, 
indeed, who expecla India to become seU-Rudetent 
in the matter of her manufactures in the near 
future. To be entirely independent of the sufiph’rs 
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of other coantries should not and cannot he the 
ideal of any people in these times, least of all of 
the people of India in the backward state of their 
agriculture, of their knowledge, scientific, techni- 
cal and commercial, and of their social and educa- 
tional systems. We must eaiefuHy study the in- 
dostrial possibilities of the land and concentrate 
our attention on certain industries which it would 
be profitable to develop. It is no use frittering 
away our energies on a v.iriety of industries sim- 
ply with the ambition of dispensing with foreign 
imports and becoming seU-ieliant in every detail. 
It is also unprofitable merely to pronounce a ban 
upon foreign articles and an Economic Boycott is 
an absurdity. A protection for nascent industries 
ia cortainly needed iu India ns it has been necea- 
aaty elsewhere, “the wutteiings of the priests of 
the shrine of free trade” notwithstanding, and 
such prot^tlun is amply vouchsafed by the Siva- 
deiihi novemeot which is gaining strength every 
day in this country. Let us cease to babble 
about Boycott, not to please the bureaucracy as 
some all^, but to save our energies for a better 
coarse. This would not be difficult for those who 
suppose thst Boycott is identical with Swadeshi. 
Even • Ihoso who think that Boycott is 
only Swadeshi emphasised are sure to be satisfied 
with the Swadeshi os above explained. People 
who, however, eeeia the Indian Boycott a means 
of attaining political salvation, would, indeed, hare 
nothing short of an all-pervading Boycott, and 
thoy must be let alone. But what will those meo 
who feel in their heart of hearts but cauuot openly 
say, that Boycott as distinguished from Swadeshi, 
ia unmitigated cant, do under the circumstanciet 
The growing sentioient in favour of Swadeshi is 
welcome, but the responsibility of giving it a right 
direction tics on the shoulders of the educate-l 
people and the leaders of the land. 


iibe JSalhan States.* 

ur 

MIL W. r. GKAHAME, I. C. S. (ffeKred.) 


/gnUB readers cannot have forgotten the start- 
ling, the dramatic suddenness of the an* 
1 nouncemeut made by the Emperor of 
Austria that he bad decided to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to his ancestral dominions. 
Having, for political reasons, been entrusted by 
Europe with the care and administration of those 
two provinces, belonging, as tboy then belonged! 
to Turkey, he had decided to make them his own 
— in fact to mis-ippropriate them. The proce- 
dure was pretty much on a par with the conduct 
of the trusted family bankei- or solicitor, who, 
having received into his charge scrip and shares 
to keep in s-ifety, receiving the dividends, and 
finally to restore to the owners, has yielded to an 
irresistible impulse— it is always ii'resistibIe-~ 
realized the shares, converted them to his own use, 
and made a bolt. The only apparent diSerence was 
that the Austrian Emperor had sot made a bolt. 
It will not have been forgotten that at first a 
kind of bopele» stupefastlon seized on the nations, 
and that when that had p.assed oiT n little, almOst 
every one who spoke on the subject declared that 
war tnusl follow, that it was impossible by 
any means to avoid it. 't 

The English Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs, Sir Edward Grey, was one of the veiy 
few ia authority wh'o kept their heads 'and were 
of Dt>inion that peace could be miintarned. Th’e 
sequence of events since the Emperor of Austria's 
announcement has shown the soundness of the 
views of those who believed that peace could be 
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preserved. At the present moment the only dan- 
ger to peace seems to be the restlessness of some 
of the Balkan States, the " Near East ” of Euro- 
pean Politics. To those States every now and 
then some unexpected event draws notice and at- 
tracts the attention of the world at large. Men 
wish to learn more than they already know of 
that congeries of countries, of the peoples who in- 
habit them, of the social life, manners, and habits of 
those peoples, and they look for books tosatisfytheir 
awakened inquisitiveness. Books dealing with 
that part of Europe are not many, though it is 
.forty-eiz years since Miss Irby travelled in Bosnia 
and had her interest acoosed in the matter of the 
education of Slavonic children. Of the books deal- 
ing with the Balkan States not a few are out of 
date, and though they may he interesting to lead, 
as are most hooks of travel however old, the in- 
formation they give is not of much value to-day. 

It is, then, at aa opportune moment that 
Major Percy E, Henderson's " A British Officer in 
the Balkans” has been published. This interoet- 
ing book details tbo travels of Major Henderson 
.(formerly well-known in the journalistic world 
of India as " Selim”), and his wife, through D»l- 
matia, Montenegro, and “Turkey in Austria,” 
to wit Herzegovina and Bosnia. The book is ad- 
mirably got up, well printed on very good paper, 
strongly bound in an attractive scarlet cover, and 
copiously illustrated with illnstrations printed 
from photographs taken on the spot by Mrs. Hen- 
derson, who also, if we are not mistaken, contri- 
buted not a few pages to the letter press. The 
details, for example, of what was seen and heard 
in visits to certain Jiinhotnedan Zenanas could not 
have been personally known to Major Henderson, 
and we can hardly be wrong in ascribing them to 
Mrs. Henderson. The minute details, too, of 
feminine dress iu the diOerent countricss traversed 
could only have been noted by a lady. The book 
.forms an admirable ilineiary for any one who 
may wish to imitate the authors and travel 


through the Balkan States, and it gives vahiabla 
hints about most of the places to which 'a tra- 
veller would feel inclined to go. It gives infor-' 
matiun'about ihotels, roads, routes, modes of loco- 
motion, objects of interest and, in fact, everything 
one would wish to know. And this is not in the 
least given in the “ guide-book ” manner ; the 
personal equation is eo intimately present, that 
although the information given is of value to an 
intending or actual traveller, this book, as it ought, 
reads as a narrative of individual experience. 
Major Henderson has made the narrative of hb 
travels attmetive by giving, in addition to the 
geographical notes which necessarily accorapany 
a book of land journeys, notes of many other 
kinds, antiquarian, ethnological, ' historical, lin- 
guistic, sociological, and even political, although 
politics are hardly ever touched upon through- 
out the work. In the very last chapter^ however, 
when Major Henderson points out how the 
Austrian administration has encouraged lo^l 
enterprise, he suggests that it “ would not have 
been a bad thing bad the administration ia South 
Africa set the wheels of European enterprise 
going in our new provinces after the war", as 
the Austrian Government has done in Bosnia . 
and Herzegovina. And earlier in his book he 
bos shown that local enterprise hss been fostered 
and supported by the Government. • 

It is interesting to leam that although the 
people who inhabit these provinces are all, or 
almost all, of the Slav race, and of one nationality, 
they have distinct names according to the reli- 
gion they profess. Major Henderson tells iw;— 

** In connection with the term “ Serb " it should 
be explained that religion is so much "the chief 
question in Bosnia, and the adjacent countries 
peopled by the Slav race, that these are called and 
call themselves according to the’ faith they profess: 
“Serbs" if they are of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, '* Croats ” when tb^ pj-ofess Roman 
Oatholicism, “Turks ” if they are Moslems." He 
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ndds tljAt although the nationniit;’ of all ia one, 
“ Aifference of religion ? has aOected divisions 
amODg them which will keep them asunder far 
more effectually than any mere difference of race 
could ever have done.” 

In travelling about these different countries the 
travellers evidently kept their eyes open for the 
beauties of Nature, and the descriptions of some 
of the scenes they saw are written in a strain of 
poetical language which makes them almost the 
best parts of the book. The eye to discern beawti- 
ful scenery is not always mated with tlie power to 
describe it vividly in appropriate language, and 
when the combination is found it ought to be 
gratefully acknowledged by those who recognise 
it. To transcribe many descriptions of scenery 
would not be fair to the author, but we feel that 
we mtut extract at least one, Among the many re> 
produetimuof beautiful photographs in the book, 
one of the most beautiful U that on p. 290 to which 
the name “ Tltanla’s Riding Row " has been given, 
which the scene depicted well deserves. Thefwl* 
lowing is the description given thereof Soon 
after leaving the Ann the path led into one of the 
beautiful beech forests of Bosnia. Giant beeches 
i-.tood sentinel on either side of the road and, where 
their serried ranks had not availed to shut the 


many more, but we will mention 'in addition only 
“Sarajevo under Snow," a very beautiful view at 
page 266. 

The archa?oIogical or antiquarian notices. are 
to be found in connection with the accounts 
given of the different places visited. Ono 
of the most interesting ia that relating to the 
Bogumilites who were driven out of Bosnia 
after an agreement entered into by Stjepan 
Tomas, ponultimate king of Bosnia and hie 
nobleaas to the future government of Bosnia and 
the Heitegovina, which was psrtly directed 
against “ the heretic sect of the Bogumilites 
Major Henderson tells US that “ this foolish 
persecution of the Bogumilites. .finally ruined 
B<»nia’s (.haoce of standing as a Cbristian King* 
dom because " forty-thousand of them. . . .emi* 
grated to the Ilerzegovina’'. Their religion was 
a strangely mixed one and their customs in 
many ways soem to have been decidedly peculiar. 
“ The religion required no chuicbes, no baptism, 
no ceremony of marriage, which appears to have 
been a kind of coutract the Bogumilite husband 
could repudiate at will. •••*••• 
Tbiscurious religion, in fact, seems to have catered 
to meet the requirements of every possible convert 


sunlight out, golden shafts of light filtered through 
the leaves and lay upon our path. It was a re- 
freshing change to get into the cool shade of these 
beautiful trees after the heat we had experienced 
when passing over the bare and stony country left 
behind. Leaving thts,uurnaiTOW pathdippedalittie, 
running through rich grass land where cows and 
sheep were feeditig ; then mounting steeply, it was 
lost again in forest. By the time ws emerged from 
this second forest the sun, which had sunk very 
low, was dropping to rest behind the hills in « 
haze of yellow light.” Other beautiful photo- 
graphs are “ Evening ia a Huagariaa VilUgo" at 
p. 142, *'Ragusa finni the East” and “Sunset at 
Oravesa Bay," both at p. 36, and we had noted 


beginning with demonology and absolution from 
all moral responsibilities, for its ordiuery follow-' 
ers, rising up to the most lofty asceticism and 
the strict observance of the principles advocated 
in the Sermon on the Mount for those who stood 
on the higher plane. In its lower phase it appeal- 
«•! to tho crude fancies, and ignorance of the pea- 
sant and the shepherd, and, in its higher, the lofty 
morality inculcated on tho “perfected" or elect fol-' 
lowers was sufficient to satisfy the most high-' 
mlM thwlogira,." From the,, „ j, 

Bogumilite, 

.« onoomfortaMe people l„ li., ' „i,^ 

ft. TOO,., of tPeie Pei„g 
eoueo,..,™ „„ 
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their country and are an ezemplificntion ot the 
truth contained in Goldsmith’s lines 

“ a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

Which once destroyed can never bo Bupplied.” 
AVe bad marked many matters iii this delightful 
book upon which we should have liked to coci' 
ment, and many places from which we ahouW have 
liked to take extracts. But we refrain. We might 
fill a whole number of this Review with extracts 
alone. That otir readers may see on how many 
different subjects we might have aroused their in^ 
terest we will name merely a few of those we bad 
marked : — “The strange dress of the Turkish wo- 
men ‘“Turks’ who ai-e not Tuiks,” that is, who 
are not Osmanlis by nationality though they are 
by religion ; " tobacco-making ’’ or rather the cut- 
ting up of tobaccfi for cigarettes ; the extraordi- 
nary intelligence of tlie geese and the goose-herds; 
an exciting "bullfight,” or rather “cowfight"; 
the “ swear " place at Budapest ; the story of 
Count Katzianer and the exemplary fate which 
befell him for his base treachery; the Catacombs 
of Jajee ; a Government “ Model Farm,” which is, 
indeed, a mo lei ; the story of the building of the 
Aladzs Mosque at Foca ; the accounts of two 
difierent sets of dancing Dervishes ; the community 
of Spanish Jews ; the story of Hadjia Stakn ; the 
story of the building of the old Serb Church in 
Sarajevo, which is a repetition of the story about 
the acquisition of Byrea by Queen Dido of old, and 
shows how history repeats itself after thousands of 
years; the powers of endurance of Bosnian ponies. 

From this list our readers can see how varied 
and excellent is the feast of reading we might 
have laid before them, and we trust that it will 
lead them, or some of them to procure the book 
for themselves and to read it. We promise then 
much pleasure should they do so. 

MRS- ANNIE BE8AKT. A Sketch of her Ufe 
and her Berricei to lodia. AVith copioui extracti from 
her tpeechea sod mitiogs. AVith a portrait. 64 pages. 
Price Annas Four. 

.STaTJ^ ATISAN k CO, FSPLABADErMSCEST. 
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IRice. 

BY 

MR. 8EEDICK R. SAYANl. 


U£ importance of rice, whether considered as 
an article of export or the principal food of 
the bulk of the population, «innot be deni- 
ed. The total amount of rice exported annually 
is worth 18 or 19 crores of rupees, which is about 
one-tenth of the total output of this cereal in In- 
dia. Even thia enormous output, gigantic as it, 
is, is capable of considerable expansion. It is 
hardly possible to discuss within the space of an 
article the many directions in which improvement 
is possible. We shall simply, therefore, try to 
indicate generally some possibilities of this great 
agricultural industry of India. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that if im- ■ 
proved agricultural methods can increase the out- 
put of this grain in India by five or ten per cent., 
the effect will be considerable. For, assuming tfnd! 
the. export trade of rice consists of the surplus 
pn-duce, it will bring in about 18 or 19 crores of 
rupees more into the pockets of the ryots every 
year. If, on the other band, the increased output 
is consumed within the country, the prices of 
food stufis will be lowered appreciably, bringing 
relief to millions of people. 

The success or failure of crops depend to a great- 
extent on the manure used, and rice is notan 
exception to this rule. Careful experiments 
canied out in America have shown that, whereas 
the yield per acre on unmanured lands was about 
990 lbs., it was doubled with the aid of potash, 
add phosphate and cotton seed meal manures; 
On lands where the last two manures only .were 
used, the output was 1,320 lbs. But the use of 
suitable manures not only increases the, output* 
but also makes tho grain heavier and hence 
valuable. It has been found that the product o^ 
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well fieUs is heavier by about 4 lbs. mot. 

to the bushel than the ordinary produet. 

' It is hardly possible to understand properly 
■ the subject o! rico ferliliiation rrithont knorsing 
the chemical composition, ot this grain. It is also 
essentisllo keep this in mind belore employing 
manures, or taking any stepi to prevent soil 

exhaustion. One thousand pounds ot rice contain 

about 121bB. ot milrogen, about I'Clbs. ot ymtaali 
and 3'21bs. ot phosphoric scid. llosidea this the 
same ireight ot ricoctrarr contains almiit 7-0 Ihs. 
ot nitrogen, 4-25 lbs, ol potash and 2'51bs. ot 
phosphoric acid. From this basis wo can calci. 
l.lo what the total yield per acre ot rice and 
straw would remove the soil toode in the torm ot 
nitrogen, tc. Hence tho necessary quantity ot 
manures could be estimated Bcientidcnlly, providwl 
wo also take into consideration the use made ot 
the straw. It tho straw is used as s tood tor tho 
cattle on the tarm and returned to tho soil in the 
term of farmyard manure, a correspondingly 
leaser quantity ot chemicst manures would bo 
T«<^uired. 

The second point to be considered is the pro- 
portion of straw to the tico. Cartful obsorvations 
hare shown thnt the amount per every lOOlbs. 
of rice varies from 160 to 2.->01bs. This, of course, 
depends on the height at which it is cot The 
diaadvantage of having a large proportion of straw 
is. that it exhausts the soil, without paying a 
efficient return to the cultivator. It hasalso been 
found possible to lower the proportion of husV to 
the grain with the help of scientific methods and 
iroprovW machines. Statistics indicate that in 
America, during milling, about 1 lb. of husk le 
removed from 5 lbs. of paddy, whereas in India tho 
corresponding figures are about 2 lbs. out of 6 lbs. 

The considerations mentioned above a-e merely 
general and do not involve af.y highly scientific 
training in agriculture. But the crude meth^s 
o! our cultivators, in spite of the fact that this in- 
dustry is being carri^ on in this country from 


itamemortal ages, are capable of considei-ablo im- 
provement. An elementary knowledge of acientific 
agriculture, if it becomes general in India, will 
soon lie followed by wonderful results. 

So far wa have discussed this question simply 
from the point of view of the cultivator. But 
rice also bulks latgely in our foreign exports. In 
1904-0$, about forty-nine-anJ-a-ha1f millions 
hundredweights of rice were exported, bringing in 
about nineteen-and-ft-half crores of rupees. In 
I90C'07, about 39 millions of hundredweights 
were exjmrted, bringing in about 18'5 crores of 
rupees. These figures, and similar Bguree of 
1907-08, when the prices were high, go to show 
that the price of Indian rice in tho foreign market 
varies from about 1 ehilHng 9 pence per bushel to 
4 shillings. On the other hand, the price ef 
American rice fluctuates between 2/6 to 4/10 per 
bushel. Hence attempts should aUo be made to 
obtain a better price for our product in the 
foreign markeU. This can only bo done by suiting 
our article to these markets. It is said that the 
last process to which American rice is subjected 
before placing on the market consists ir polishing. 
This gives the grain a kind of pearly lustre and 
increases its value in the eyes of the purchaser. 
This process is very simple and consists cf cover- 
ing tho grain with a thin coating of pamflin and 
passing soft pieces of skin over them. t 

Another thing to which attention should bo 
paid is the improvement in the quality of the 
grain. It is well known that rice varies in qu.a- 
lity and price enormously. A bushel of ordinary 
rice may be worth about one rupee, whereas the 
same quantity of superior rice would fetch nearly 
five rupees. Cultivators generally prefer to grow 
the inferior sorb of the grain, because they largely 
grow it for personal consumption, rather than as 
an article ot merehandisc. Besides this, the initial 
cost of growing superior rice and the difficulty of 
finding a market for it, acts as a disoonragement. 
The extension of the railway systeqi apd 
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-devolopment of the foreign trade of the country 
will remove the latter difficulty, whereas the form* 

' er can only ho met with by mercantile fanning. 
Unless capitalists turn their attention toscientifie 
farming on a ■ lai^e scale, any considerable im- 
provement in the agricultural industries of this 
country can haWly be hoped for. 

Lastly, great beneficial results may follow if tho 
recent experiments of Mr. Smith, the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, prove practically 
-successful. His experiments indicate that it is 
r^uite possible to grow a crop of paddy in robation 
’with jute, in tho-same year. If this is praetic* 
■able without the rislc of rapid soil exhaustion, the 
‘output of the grain can be increased in this 
country enormously, and thus increase the incomo 
■ of the cultivator, as well as benefit the consumer, 
by lowering the high prices of thi> necessary 
' product. 

Ctbe Seven pagobas. 

BY MR. C. IlAYAVADANA RAO. 

RE Seven Pagodas, of which we give some 
'photographs, are so-called because of the 
seven ruined temples that are prominenUy 
seen at the village of Afamallapuram aboutSS miles 
south of Madras. Legendary accounts say that the 
place receives its name from Mahabali, tho King 
who by his nusteiities obtained posses«ion of tho 
whole universe. But recent epigraphic researches 
show that it was an important town of the early 
Pallnvas, one of whose kings, Mnhainalla Nara- 
"simhavarman I., cut* out from the rock the oldest 
Haths at it. It is from him apparently that 
•the place takes its name of Mnmallapiintm, 
later corrupted into Malmbalipuram. He appeare 
•to' have ruled about the beginrinp of tho 
7th Century A. D., a date which was inde- 
' pendently arrived at by so great an authority 
on Architecture as Dr. Fergusaon. ' The remains 
here are amongst tho earliest known examplet of 


Dravidian (or South Indian) atchitectui'd. -They 
include tho Nice Baths or isolated temples cut out . 
of a single boulder, 13 rock-cut caves excavated . 
at diffeient points amongst the'rocks of Mninalla-' 
pur and the adjoining village of S-aluvankuppam 
and , several ’ structural temples, the 'most inip<5v* ' 
tant of which U the shore temple long wfeli known, 
to mariners on the Madras Const as^a striking 
landmark. No. 1, is nne of the four Baths ' 
standing in a line, expending about ' 160 ft. 
north and south. Thef»e four are known popo* 
Urif as the Dharma Bajs, the Bhims, the Arjuna 
and tha Dmupadl Baths, after the first three 
Pandava brethere and their celebrated common 
wife. No. 2, ie an illustrative facet of the 
rock'"ut carving to be found at the place. It 
well brings out the details tliat the reader may 
expect from the far-famed ruins. It is cutout 
on tho sheer rock face, and aome idea of ‘the 
size may be obtained from tho fact that the two 
large elephants measure 17 ft. by 14 ft. and 
by 11 ft. respectively. The present powtion 
of the whole rom&ine shows that the sea ha* ’ 
croached on them considerably since their cut- 
ting out. Some of the shrines are, In fact, par* ; 
tially buried in the sea. Loo'll tradition uys , 
that tho whole of the coast from 'Mylapore (* < 

suburb of Madras) to Mamallapuram was over- 
flowed by the sea and many towns were, it is said, 
destroyed In tbe resulting catastrophe. Tbs 
remains at the place have now been conserved 
under tbe Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 
The Director-General of Archjeology visited it 
last year and orders on hi,s suggestions for check- 
ing the encroachments of the eea have just been ; 
p-assed by the ' Madras Government. Several 
inscriptions have been found iu the place cut out 
on the rock and thene have yielded to the inew- 
ennt labours of archieologista in Southern Indi*. ■ 
Theao inscriptions show that ninst of the temples < 
here were cut out by Pallava Kings whose cap*t** 
appears to have been at Kanchi, the inodero 
Conjeeveram, while Mamallapuram is known to 
tradition and Tamil literature ns its aeiport. The 
Saluvanknppam Temple, about 2 miles >._on - 

Mamallapuram, has inscriptions on it showing 
that it was in olden daya known as Atirann- 
cliande.s\T.ra’8 temple. The measures that have ; 
now been sanctioned by tho Government of 
Madras win restore the greater portion-'of the. 
remains to its former stale and e«:ure the whole 
from the edntinued scouring action of the sea.* ‘ 

* Tbia brief note it Intended merely to bo esnUaStwy . 
of the letter preti accompanying it.— C. H. K. ■ , _ • 
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The moon bes wttked bat once her staiT/ round. 
Since England mourned a gifted ttMtcr e death 
The Und Dow gneres anew lo sorrow drown d 
Ta see a second son bereft of breath 

AIm I The might; mind and heart are atill. 

The band th&i n«Tcr faltered lies at reit 
In helpleis sleep the life that drank ita fill 
, Of fiatore a Beaut; bowa to Death a behest 
The soul that fed on 'Kature a glonoua Spring 
Ai does no deer set free la forest shades. 

Or aenal bird that aaiU aloft, to sing 
SKeetiaysQcreartlt Onow hepinetsadfadesl 
How shall he Icare hia aatire woodlandatr 


Dr cease from raagiog orer mesdows fair 
Cedewed at mom, or fanned b; gentle ihowera ? 
Nomore shall blossomed boughs bend oerhia bead 
Or accnled roaes aweetl; atrew his path 
Tbo streaming mom shall no more gild bit bed 
Iiow laid 10 earth, and break the aleep he hath 

The hoarenlj lawn shall olghti; bloom with star* 
The canopy ahsll glitter orer earth* 
fa might; grandeur— BoC Oarhoest hart 
Hm light from all this world of lorel; birth 

Eternal Spring and Sanabme crowned bia life. 
The strength and throb cf youth quickened his 
heart 

Which erer lored the world and koew no anfe 
» ith man-^and thus he wrought his noble Art. 

The inotvs of eighty winters left him warm, 
Bsskiog fa youthful hrelinesi and gay 
In ipint mirth aud laughter had their charm 
M hen gray hair led his days along life ■ sray 
The Masters eye itlnmcd the bniaan heart 
^tnd Sashed its light oa er 17 secret spot 
A sagas wisdom hamiahed bright tus Art 
Which eTerroaniedoer\irtues deed and thoaghL 


ETenn wreathi of genial smiles, he swayed 
The Comic &luse aod gare her dainty fare , 

All proud and selfish Iires stood out srniyod 
Id naked Truth, in thin transparent air 
Great God s creatire beam played round bjs hand 
Which wrought those wondrous souls of Lore 
Aod Beauty shedding mirth and joy, that stand 
Bioging bis praise; bke birds tliat grace a borgb 

IVho baa not tored with quick yearning heart. 

Ills world of woodland nyupbs dirinely fair 
That breathe their blossomed bloom and sweetness 
start* 

Our life aflame with rapture-kmdling air f 

A crater sponting light in lightning beans 
And blowing music loud as thunder a roar. 

And hurling pstsioos deep aod strong [n streams 
Of firs— such was the miod his spirit bore 

\n Art that arts its sparkles new on life, 

Awakes the hearts of men in drearoiog lands. 
And calms the lashing wnrea of woe andatrlfe— 
IbiSDiagio power sstrrngth displayed hie hands 

With Beauty a aid he built a golden ahnne 
Go crystal Punty, beyond tbo seaa 
or worldly care aod meed , with Faith dirtae 
Lose came and dwelt therein in joyous peace 

The bounds of earthly life shall no more chain 
Ills being aterolysway hu pulsing soul 
The UniTerse la his, with all its tram 
Of countless mighty worlds that skim or ro}} 

Bo gilded dome or stately marble ball 
Need speak with gloried taunt bis honoured 

Hi# Art shall sUnd fordistant ages, call- 
In louder notes and claim the Crown of Fame. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

I BYRAJDUAlir'*^ ' 

J THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

t OR the present the centre of gravity of 
European politics has shifted from Con- 
stantinople where the work of consoli- 
dation is proceeding without obstruction and 
without noise under the influence of the Young 
ifurk party which bids fair to educe admiois- 
tfativc order and efflciency out of the chaos of 
ths confounded Hamidian regime. Thecentie of 
gravity is Berlin and the eynosuro of all politi- 
^1 eyes is the" Mailed Fist”. The prevailing 
opinion is that the Turkish i-evolution has been 
ot the utmost benefit to Austria, and that 
Austria has been able to achieve the success it 
has obtained in the Near East by the good-will 
and warm support of‘ Germany from behind, 
li was felt that the Anglo-Russian tnltnU toriiaU, 
i^ieh followed the French, had practically iso- 
lated Germany on the Continent. This whs to 
n' certain' extent the f.act, at any rate till the 
overthrow of the Sultan. The occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, without even the hollow 
■ and formal sanction by the signatories to the 
Treaty of Berlin, the involuntary submission 
of Servia after bluster, and the independence 
cf Bulgaria — these have certainly altered the 
{^ition of Germany. Tho latter has placed 
Austria under its gratitude, and that gratitude 
has now been repaid by a stronger alliance than 
the'nlmost attenuated one which was palpable 
twelvemonths ago, which has enabled Germany 
tb begin the, realisation of its greatest anibilicn, 
the hegemony of Europe. , Austria was allowed 
to play the first fiddle in the stirring events 
which followed at the heels of the peaceful revo- 
lution in Turkey, Having Tfsen allowed to play 
t the trump card and win, both Prince Rnlow 
- S' *' 


and Baron Aerenthal have been acclaimed as the 
true diplomatic. successors of Prince Bismarcl:. 
Russia, discredited after the. Japanese War, was 
deemed negligible, at any rate, till it could res- 
tore the reputation of its big battalions and re- 
build its navy; while England was hoodwinked, 
as U'iual, thanks to the incompefency of Its 
Foreign Minister who is absurdly extolled as the 
very perfection of what n British Foreign Minis- 
ter should be! This perfection, accoWing to the 
Continental Machiavellis, consists in ever 
befooling the Briton and making him take a 
scccnd seat in high and cunbing diplomacy. 
Mattornich has found his successor in Aerenthal 
and Bismarck in Billow, What was w.ant^ 
was to se.al the bond of friendship closer bet- 
ween the HohenzolUrn and the Hapsbnrg. 

That bond was visibly sealed wbi et erhi, when 
the aged Emperor Joseph met and warmly em- 
braced the middle-aged Emperor William, at 
Vienna the other day. Prior to that historical 
meeting, the Hohenzollern had taken care la 
visit King Victor Emmanuel on board the ship In 
the Adriatic where, of course, words breathing 
firm friendship weie exchanged. The practice 
first begun of inlerchango of personal views On 
European adairs, conducive to the maintenance of 
peace, by King Edward ha-s now been followed by 
all ihe Princes, Potentates and Presidenfa of 
Europe. It is thn most striking feature in Enro- 
peon poUtica at the opening of the Twentieth 
Century of which History Is bound to taiend® 
and draw its own leason for future Kings and 
Einpercre. It yet remains to bo seen wlieti*®’’ 
the practice will ultimntely prove to be .of * 
beneficial character. No doubt the modern spio* 
of conciliatioo is abroad and its advantages or® 
manifest. Facilities of communication are great. 
There is less of mutual suspicion and more pf . 
confidence leading to publicity. Diplomacy 
plays its part ; but it Is only a aeeondary 
Again, the power of the Press has vastly inerea»«l ^ 
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.„d corr^pcdents »t the greet Europmn 

Opiuu ere to-a«y oiore petentiel in their in- 
anenee on rnrrent pelitirel effeim then the 
diplomets th.me.lre., though it cin.iot be »..d 
that the 'occupation of the ietter is gone. But 
more then the micreditai en,b,««do.e .p«iel 
eorM.pond.nt. of ebility end integrity of the 
eherecter of th. iato Mr. Bionil. carry gr.eter 
weight. These unaccredited embeesedore hero to 
be reckonwi with. Indeed it Kings end Emperor, 
seek fresh ellienre., modified by th. spirit of the 
lime, and th. ..olulion of political seienco, it 
would Mem Ihel diplomat, end special corres- 
pondents, too, are busy having their own alli- 
ances. Both hare come to realise their combined 
iefioence. Th. accredited whisper., informally of 
coune, into the ear. of his onaccreditod brother 
which way the wind of politics is blowing or may 
«»n blowi and imnibiiat.ly the whisper bwiomea 
the hubbub of the uiliretae and th. pabulum of 
royal and other galleries. So, with royal and 
imperial exchange, of visit, have com. erch.og.. 
ol view, on high politic, by the accredited and 

unaccrodited.iobaasadocaof theday. A. a result 

very llltU'Mmaina aecret, E.en wicrcl treaties 
however kept in th. dark, a. that ol Austria with 
Sorvia in 1881 and lan.wed in 1889, arc public 
property within a lew months of their awiuUon. 

It is midst such new political elements that 
the Emperor William paid his visit In Ihs King 
ol Italy first sod the Emperor of Austri. after- 
wards. Thera were, of conrwi, th. cnstom.ry 
royal pagoantsand show, aod dinnera-th. out- 
trapping, and auit,. There were alao the 
poetprandial harangues where host and gu«t 
'^nk to the health of each other and proclaim 
to the world their undying friendship and closer 
bond of union I The cynic in politics, of cooiw, 
laughs at this theotiic performance at dinner- 
tables, and weighs the worth of the potentates at 
their proper worth. Royal friendships and closer 

bonds o! Union only last awhile. They enUrely 


depend on the non-dhturbance of their .respec- 
tire interests. But the hour those interests are 
in jeopardy ot disturbed, the friendship and the 
union vanish into thin air, leading to the bran- 

dUhing of arms and break-up of peace, so tliafc 

little relfcince or faith should now-a-days be at-, 
tached to these pvilitical utterances of Kings and 
Emperors. The fiiendship bangs only by ropes 
of sand and tlie bonds are lield together by ex- 
tremely soluble or snappish mateiUls. As wo 
write there are outside the royal and imperial 
circles two classes of opinion, broadly divided,’ 
as to the peace of Europe. On the one hand it 
is observftd that the new Triple alliance of 
Germany, Austria and Italy is a menace .to tint 
peace. On the other hand, it is declared that, 
betbosecreU of alliance what they may.'it.U a 
guarantee of peace. The maintenance of peace 
in these days is only possible by the maintenance 
of a huge standing army, on a wsrifootingj* 
ready to make a bold spring forward, as soon bb> 
the trumpet of war is blown ! Alliances, there- 
fore, practically depend on the strength which- 
each contracting power to Ihe alliance is able to; 
put forth into the field on a given emergency, 
Thus it is that this armed strength keeps each 
other on its pe-iceful behaviour. The i factor of 
the cost of a war has also to be considered. _ It 
is of paramount importance. As things stand, 
an army on a war footing in times of peace is: 
really most burdensome. The expenditure in- 
volved in its maintenance is oppressive to a degree 
apart from the enormous economic disadvantages 
ariring from keeping millions of persons in a 
condition of unproductiveness — mere " food for 
powder”. That expenditure, again,, is agrowing 
and uncertain quantity. The modern art of war 
postulates arms of precision the u/ttma thvle 
of which is how to destroy the enemy in the 
quickest possible time and in the largest namber. 
In pursuance of this object all, the •" resoureea 
of milisation” are being put to theirnck, soitu 
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Bay: Each mUitant power vcuetantly engages 
ecientiSc men to invent new arms and new am- 
munitions wherewith to destroy the enemy. So 
that as soon as one set of arms end ammunitions 
are 'given to the army, they soon become ** anti- 
quated They are sup'ersoded by fresh ones. Thus 
the army needs to be perpetually equipped entail- 
ing the most crushing burden on the industrial 
mass of the population. The cost, therefore, of a 
force in active field of operation, is appalling. That 
very fact is a deterrent to a declaration of hostili- 
ties with a light heart. The fate of the French in 
1870 under Napoleon III is a constant warning 
to all continental monarchs and emperors. 

^ Thus, what the newly forged Triple alliance 
may do in the near future is on the knees of the 
gods. But we are not one of those who place any 
confidence in all that its ardent advocates have 
beoD sayiug touchiog France or England or both. 
The favourite theme just now is to acclaim that 
Germany is the coming Great Power in Europe. 
It tniist hold in the hollow of its hand the dee- 
tiniea of that Continent ! The Triple Alliance 
has destroyed the old'baUnce of power. Russia 
is nowhere. Austria and Italy only follow the 
beck of the "Mailed Fist." France is now com- 
pletely isolated, and if it relies upon the friend- 
ship of England, ir. consequence of the tnlenU 
cordiaU, it relies ' upon a broken roed. Thus 
Germany is destined to have the hegemony of 
Europe and the Emperor William firmly believes 
in it just as Napoleon HI. Like him he thinks he 
is "The man of Destiny.” German hegemony 
demands that not only she should be the supreme 
mistroea on land but also in the high seas. Ger- 
man commerce all over the world la moDUting 
upwards by leaps and bounds. That commerce 
needs protection. And in view of the great com- 
petitive race in the all-world trade between itself, 
England, and the United States, it is essentia! to 
have a big navy for purposes of defence and 
offesce. When the full, programme of German 


** Dreadnoughts ” is fulfilled, say five years hence 
Germany will be a giant on sea 'also. ^ And thon‘ 
— why, of course, the Deluge. England’s supre- 
macy will be gone and it is on the cards tltat.ii 
must sink back into the third-tnte power tlisit kht/ 
was before Trafalgar and Waterloo, Indeed ’the 
Briton must take rare when the "German may 
boastof his own Trafalgar and Waterloo over Eng- 
land 1 These then are the present conditionS'of 
Europe. But in aiTairs human so many factors 
intervene that it would be idle to make any forecast/ 
Continental politics at'e kaleidoscopic 'and he would 
be a bold politician who cbuld aay what might 
happen to England and France tomorrow or to 
Germany, Austria and Russia. Ma'n propo.sea and 
God disposes. Meanwhile the Emperor William is 
to visit the Tear who in turn is 'to 'Visit King* 
Edward and then revisit tlie "Mailed Fist'l’!' 
What mighty events do these visits portend I*"’' 
rinsiA,' ’ ' ' i I 

Aflairs in Persia 'during the last fortnight have 
taken a better turn. Tho siege of Tabris is raised. 
That town, which is the ' greatest 'stronghold of' 
the Nationalists, breathes more freely. The short-' 
sighted Shah seems to have at last reaHsoi the 
threatening eitaation which overhangs him and 
his dynasty. The joint pressure of England and 
Russia has been instrumentnl in resuscitating the 
moribund mejliia and new rules and ’regulations 
for the electors have been framed and the con- 
stitution is restored with modifications.' We are 
to witness a couple of months henec * new Parlia- 
ment at Teheran. But there is now no confidence 
in the f>ona /Zdei of the Shah who, all over the civi- 
lised world, is hardly respected, The irresponribls 
class of Persian hooligans, intent on plunder and 
booty, are making raids here and there. Bat all those, 
anarchical episodes will soon be at an .end. -What, 
is moet apprehended is the very suspiaous conduct* 
and action of Russia in Northern Persia, .All a®** 
counts seem to confirm the opinion th.at the.AIo*-- 
covite is only playing a wailing game. Heweeeh*. 
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;„S tie neolrf opportunity to lhro» off tho m«sk, 
tat thfc Anglo-Eo»i.n ogtMioent, nnd m»lt« 
Northom P=™. hU o.n. H. -Ul th.n tnko conn- 
unJet thi .lI..pt«Ji»E ■osio oI Go™uny ■shioh 
h„ W.tpt«ent doing its Oct to wen hm 
ftomEngUnd. The sober section of the British 
Prec sce thU derlynud .re not st »ll etisSed 
with lbs diplom-ncy ol Sid Blw.rd Grey in Per.i^ 
eff.ir.. Itis!ered thit Engl.nd will .gem bo 
beloolcdb, the Muscovite. Should the deed 
contingency occur, there is no doubt th.t British 
prestige will suffer ell through Asm, end no 
oistake. How sneh lowering ot pretige wB 
oltimslely inffuence England's position in Europe 
El a problem which we Bhrinlc from examining. 

- EOTPTs 

- Neither can it be said • that Sir Edw.rd Grey 
is mom siicceasinirn the sOsim of Egypt. Hia 
nsw Amnntb, Sir Eldon Gocst, has bemino very 
onpopolar with the patriotic party, and bis re- 

port on 1908, viuet presented to Psrlisment, bss 

geeotly incensed them. He has, in thsl mpott, 
needlessly attacked the popolsr repressntalivm 

in Uis'EcgisUtiveOouncih'secustd them ot ■ and 

diseiisiion f'en ■parliamentary institutions, and ol 
msrring their nsefnlnem. Bnt - them is not a 
tittl. oi ovidsneo in the Beport to support this 
allegation; On the eoiilmry, his own stsl.ments 
in one part touehing “ gradual reform - contra- 
dict themselses in another. Reading this part ® 

the;Roport lietwcen the linesone can pcreeive 

why Sir Eldon Oorat baa. fallen foul of the pat- 
nolle ptrty.- He is for reforms which they cunsi- 
derto.be pur. cyewssh. He off.m lb. merwit 
“ ehadow " ot rciorm, when they want' the StCrn 
nnlUy.Ths r.p.a«nb.liv« in Ihs EsgislsHm 
Cooncilwemsbls, in spile of Sir Efdon, to carry 
stlcr a long discussion, s resolution lor self govotn- 
ment. This bns.no doubt made Sir Elduneo 
^Pgry against the Nationalists who, like the young 
Turk purty; em firm in their conduct and actioni 

Then again some draconian Eresu laws,, perhapn 


mom . dmmiiian than those enacted iii-Hidia dur- 
ing the last three years, sre about to be passed 
tushulnpthecjtrcmista. Nothing ran be urged 
.gainst such laws if they am found necessary. But 
imtho Haircfaslcr ffi.ardiun hs. pertineutlyput,|t, 

" let lie Courts, not the Cormiiaeiil, ts'llsjiofys 
o/-|«/ialisleyi(iamlsn-ilicisiii 0 / Iht Corcmiarnl, 
end let lAs rnlss 6s lAoss c/Iai», nol He momsnfary 
eeprics, psrdeps, o/e ffoesni.imil »#ci«i." -Ert- 
dently the patriotio patty are greatly diasatisfioii 
with the .iieeesaor oi Lord Cromer. Kiog Sto.k 
tor King Log will not do. Sir Eldon will havo 
to compulsorily telite very soon unlcB he relaaes 
hU present unstatcsmanliko attitude ■ towards the 
majority of the sober patriotic party. In .this 
conncaion two letters from Mr. Wilfred Blunt in 
the columns of. the ilencAssto- Guardian throw 
great sidelight en.prosent Egyptian sffaira whitli 
should be well digested by Indian politicians 
nlong with the Report itself cl Sir Eldon gdrat. 
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The Christian Method of Ethics. Byike 

R*,v. Henry FT. Clark. {Andereiiii and Perrier, 
Price three thillinys ant? six pence wt.) 

The Philmophy of Christian Experience in 
which Mr. Henry W. Clark has expcunded the 
inner me.aning and the deeper aspects of the 
Christian scheire of life has already nttsined a 
wide reputation among the theologians of the West. 
It deals from the Christian standpoint with some 
of the highest problems of religion, and contains 
much that must be helpful by way of spiritual 
stimulus and intellectual illumination to sym* 
pathetic readers, ‘ The Christian Method of 
Ethics ’ develops in their practical bearing some 
of the ideas of ‘ The Philosophy of Christian 
Experiooce ' and works out, on their basis, an 
ethical ideal and programme whereby the Chris- 
tian man may adjust himself to a true position 
in all the emergencies of life. In regard to a 
right bearing in sorrow, in regard to the obser- 
vance of a true proportion between the material 
and higher interests of life, in regard to the 
maintenance of correct relations between man 
and man, in matters like these a true Chris- 
tian is, Recording to our author, in a poeition 
of ' decided advantage over the rest, and invested 
with a special power of self-regulation, beyond 
that of other men. What is the secret source of 
strength and inspiration whereby a Christutn is 
enabled to maintain the right poise of nature 
and the true line of conduct amidst life’s tangled 
ways? This is the problem which Mr. Clark 
sets himself to investigate in the volume before 
us. He discusses at the outset the relation bet- 
ween ethics and Christian religion as popularly 
understood and maintains as the foundation of 
his theory that a perfect adjustment of man’s 
spiritual nature, a perfect ordering of life 
on the religious side would result in an anto- 
matic self-adjustment of a man’s moral nature. 


The true bearing of the Christian man among all 
the practical problems of his life is discovered only 
when we seek it away from the practical problems 
themselves, in the one spiritual ideal which the 
Christian gospel holds up. Every, ethical rule is 
only a vei'sion, adapted to the occasion, of that 
bigh^t rule of spiritual self-adjustment which 
Christianity calls for. An ethical programme is- 
re.ached not by a process of more or less . uncer- 
tain inference but by a complete unfolding of the 
religions programme and its significance and by 
taking into the practical field what that pro- 
gramme prescribes. The ultimate Christian con- 
ception is not that a man should know howto 
boar himself in any crisis of experionce and should 
act out his knowledge but that ho should bear 
himself rightly without thinking about it — 
almost os if he could not help it. This automatic 
right adjustment to every circumstance, an in* 
stinetive right bearing towards every question of 
duty and every tenrptation to wrong would result 
not from the original endowment of man’s nature 
bat /rom the working within him of that new 
nature acquired from the processes i>f' spiritual 
eiperierre from God and Christ. ' Christianity 
sinks the conception of morality into that of 
sainthood. The Christian man is not supposed to 
bo drawing up schemes of viituous living rank- 
ing the various graces in their, due order and 
apportioning to each one its rightful measure of 
cate and real ; he is looked upon rather as poe* 
sessed fay such high tides of spiritual passion and 
inner righteousness resulting from the realisation 
of the supreme spiritual ideal that the outward 
activities drop naturally into proper movement 
and shape. Right doing is thus the outcome of 
an enduring condition, the revelation of an em- 
bedded quality within.. Out of a perfected nature 
alone can a perfected practice come. The inner 
condition of the soul which makes for the attain- 
ment of a practice right through all its range 
consists in tbo self-absndonment of msn to God^ 
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the actual poesesstoa ot God’s own life bj nan, 
the actual sharing of the life of God lltmself. 
Man attains the Rpirituall; ideal life by possessing 
within binsctf no thought, no feeling, no living 
itnpoUe which is not born, motaent by moment, 
'straight from Qod, Qxl thus exercising a real 
spiritual parentage, a veritable fatherhood to* 
wards (nan and man thus possessing the actual 
life of God within himself. But since man can- 
not come near enough to Qod for the establish- 
ment of .a relationship, so intimate as thi* and 
la therefore unahle to ensure that God's actual 
life shall at every moment be reprodiK^d within 
him, Qod has In desus Christ sent his own life 
down to the human level, Christ becoming thus 
literally the Life-Oiver to man, so that man 1^ 
relating himself with the ever-present Christ may 
obtain this God-Ufe which Christ holds It fa 
1^ tho identificHtion of nan’e personslity, through 
faith, with the life of Qod as brought near in the 
personality of Jesus Christ that man's spiritual 
nature fa regenerated and perfected and perfect 
morality ta eetablisheO, Ihe 'I'eguUtlve idea for 
the Cliristiaii is that the divine life within him fa 
to manifest itself in and develop itself from all 
that befalls and that, as the practic-tl problems 
como knocking at his door, he should roalisa him- 
self as one with God and call on the divine life 
within him to become regnant over the position, 
so that it shall not be be, but God pi osent in him- 
self through Jesus Christ, that deals with the 
(pestion and decides the way. At each emerg- 
ence of criris the Christian must suspend bis 
setf-bood and self -activity and permit the Christ 
in him to have the directive pUce and goverc the 
situation. It is only by a complete self-abandon- 
ment to the divine life within, and an utter 
yielding of all derision and al] initiative to its 
power that n man can realise tbs highest pcssi- 
bilitiea of bis moral nature and fulfil the highest 
purposes of his life as a moral being. Thennuo' 
argument of the bool? of which the above isn 




brirf guramary fa developed by the'anthor through- 
oat with great lucidity and thoroughness, That 
the essential oneness of man with God is the nlti- 
mato basis of ethical life is recognised, more or less 
clearly, in all the great religions of the world, and 
Sir. dark has done a real service to the cause of 
Christianity by enforcing thi i truth in special rela- 
tion to i(« teachings. Ilis argument would certainly 
have gained in strength and appealed better to 
reason if he bad shown that religion, apart from 
iUtheologieal and sectarian outgrowths, contains 
wiUiiu itself the promise and potency of a true 
moral life and that without Its impul-e and inspi- 
ration morality will lose its transcendent impor- 
tance and degenerate into a hollow and ever* 
•hifting expediency. The position taken up by 
him that no union is possible between God and 
man without tho mediation of Christ has not 
been argued out and it i» the wenkeat link in 
hie argument. On the whole the volume before 
ueie a noUble contribution ta the art of ethics. 


The Fortunes of a fair Free-lance.” A 
Story mthmit a Jiforal Sy C. B. Jtffrty, 
(Ceorye lioMtUdyt nndSoiu, iondon.) 


..wiv |.ui^>uiva hu w a moss ingenuous 
autobiography of a thoroughly unprincipled and 
heartless pereon. The language and sentiments 
of the fair heroine are certainly of the most start- 
lingly unconventional and candid kind, and there 
can hardly be any doubt that the fair sex will be 
well justified in discerning in the book a sly 
attack on the ideals and life of modern up-to-date 
woraanbood. The book fa however very brightly 
written, smart from beginning to end, and car- 
neson a plot of sustained interest. In layinir 
down the book, one is convinced that the heroine 
10 all her sayings, and reflections, has been onlv 
ironical, and that all along sjio meant just the 
roveroe ol what she was putting down on pajwp 
kI Buptemely cynical 'attitude 

t^by her, one is compeilej to admire her stiCSi 
of character, and convinced by J,gr verv 
m believing that she reMy is not what 
so much trouble to paint Lrself ouf i i 
toli.o(ih, kind twt 

till’ll,, ‘"'i 
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,^ri .Krishna: The Pastoral and the Klng- 

4 .Maker. *By Swami liavxakrisknanGTuta, {The 

.. Rflnvthrishna Mission, Madj'Cis.^ _^Prit6 At. IS^ 

■"•‘“Sri Krishna, iThe Pastoral an^ The King- 
tv <jC loctutea by Swamv Bama- 

Icrii-linanattfla/lias just come to us. Instead of the 
earlier form of single 'paoiphletSj the lectures row 
appear together in ‘a neat little volume, with such 
'complete revision of text and so many additions 
that it may almost pass for a new work. 

In the first lecture, the birth of the Lord, His 
transference to the house of Nanda and ail His 
joyous shepherd years at Vtindavan are described 
so glowingly that one can almost feel Ittniself a 
member of the merry band sporting on the sunny 
slopes of (Jobardhana. The second lecture tells 
of the" graver years of maturity, when tiri Krishna 
"hw cHangod from tho'happy cow herd boy to the 
warrior, statesman and Divine Teacher. The 
Swsinij paRwa in mpM review many of the wars 
"fought by’llim in the cau«e of righteouaneas, 
AwelWng especially, of course, on the bsUle of 
Kurukshetra and tlie concise and impressive 
'summary which he gives of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Anugita, as also of the 
wise counsels of Sri Krishna to Yuddiahthira, con- 
etitutes one of the most valuable features of his 
work._ 

• ■ The author however does not content himecif 
With'mere narrative. He indulges in many pro- 
found philosophical comments on human life in 
general, and there is much interesting scientific 
at^iiment to refute the modern tendency to 
classify Urge pertions of Sri Krishna's life as 
mere allegory or fable.. He also offers many 
logical proofs for the poseibility of Divine Incar* 
nation and shows th'vt although an Infinite Go3 
may appear confined in a finite body, He is in 
reality no more confinefl in it than is the tntnd 
of man confine4l in his human body ; as more- 
over the sunj though a limited div, permtates a|| 


.spaco^ through its rays, so Godr although assuming 
a body ” either playfully or for .some of His 
devotees ”, is not limitod -'-by it, Sincethwe 
manifestations of* the Infinite are eternal, he goes 
on to eay,-. they must also be still living, f-* But 
the question may rome, is not ‘every man simi- 
larly eternal ? ” ho adds. “ Then wbat is the 
speciality of thi>sa Being*? The only speciality is 
that they know they are eternal, whereas the 
man of the world dees not know it, although he 
really is so. And the difference iBvast;onel8 
wise, the other is ignorant ; one is .light and the 
other is darkness and hence one must become the 
leader, and the other must be led or guided, as 
the one has eyes and the other is blind." ' • 

But metely by citing a passage here and there 
it is not possible to give an adequate idea of ihs 
book, which is full of auggeaiive iitought, and 
we can only advise all those interested In the 
Subject to give it a careful reading for themselves. 

* AraiUble alto at O. A. Natetan A Co., Madra*. 

BOOKS BELATINO TO WDli. * 


The Dajlt TaAcricB or rua HisDCs : ConurninR the 
Moroing and Midday Dacieii. UySritb Chandra Voan. 
Second Edition. Panini office, Allahabad. ' - 
8ti KaiMjjii : r*»toral and the King-SIalter. Dy 

Swann namakrithnananda. Bri Ilninakrithna Mittion, 
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India in Indian and Foreign Periodicals.^ 


.5 SiMAJ : A PoUTicit nooy. By Mr. M*da» 
Mohan B»ib, [The “Vedic Magazine and tJiini- 
Sola baniaehar," Vaitbakh and JyMhhlha 1006.3 
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1» ixi»|A raOM THE EabUERT TtMM 
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Magazine,*^ June.} . . 

»y anlnaian Lady. 
[Tne Indian I^iea Magazine,” May,] 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Islam: The Religion of Common>Sen8e. 

In the Ilihherl Journal for April appears an 
article on this subject by a former sttidenk of 
the Aligarh College who, writing under the ea- 
eumed name “Ibu-I-Shish” claimi that Islam ‘ia a 
religion of common sense — the creed and code of 
ethics for the average man After laying down 
the controlling idea of Islam, t. e, the idea of 
one God and His nksoliite power over the Uni- 
verse, ho proceeds to attribute the rapid subju- 
gation of Arabia and Syria after the death of 
Mahomed and the Muslim conquest of Central 
Asia and Northern India to the common sense 
nature of Islam and to the clear perception 
of God and His power by MosUms. TIte very 
facta that there is nothing mylhicvl about the 
Antbina Prophet as is the caso irilh Jouis or 
Gautama ; that the precise date and year of hia 
birth are known; that the Prophet never pro- 
fessed to work uimelea and that he was a man 
among men, praying to God like his fellow- 
men and moving about his avocations; that 
the holy Koran, the only recognised reli- 
gious divino book among the Muslims, has 
como down in fact as purs as it tvas twelve 
centuries before, and that there is no priesthood 
in Islam — all these, the writer asys, go to prove 
the practical nature of Islam. The writer alludes 
to the social conditions prevalent in tho 'West, 
drunkenness, frequent cases of suicide, disgraceful 
divorce cases and sees in them the failure of 
Christianity as a gen“ral rule of life and conduct. 
Ha denies that the paradise of Islam is immoral 
as alleged by .its opponents and declares that the 
language, which Mahoroc<l was forced to use, ad- 
dressing as he was a community sunk in licentious- 
ness, is only figurativ'e. He defends polygamy as 
is practised by liluslims and suggests that restrict- 
polygamy must bo introduced into Christian 
lands as an ultimate remedy tor frequent diror- 
6 ; 


ces and the unlimited concubine {in which tho 
woman h& no rights &t all) as it exists ia 
tho lai^o cities of Protestant countries. lie 
says that the ‘ evolution of the species ’ which 
when put forth by Darwin in 1859, ‘fell like a 
bomb-shell into the midst of the Orthodox com- 
munity' is one of the teachings of the Prophet 
of IsUm and that conception mode Mahomed so 
kind to the animals He ends with tho belief of 
A ‘ Renaissance ’ in Islam and ft glorious future 
before it. Islam has a special mission in Central 
Asia and Africa as Buddhism has r wide field in 
China and Christianity in the re-adj'ustment of 
itssociM conditions in Europe and America. 


Government Servants and The Press. 

That a connection with the Press does not al- 
ways retard the advancement of ofilicisls, is testified 
by General Sir Heniy Drackenbuty, who will be 
remembered in India .'is Military Member of Coun- 
cil, 1891 to 1898. In his reminiscences in Slael- 
ifooifs ifayonue. Sir Henry Brackenbury, who U 
now 72 ye.ats of age, ascribes his advancement in 
great measure to his connection with the Press, 
He says*. 

To IDT omployaent ol my spare time, which has been 
■kctched in these papwa 1 attribate to a great extent 
whatever neasare of success 1 bad in my profession. It 
is not merely that to my pen 1 owed the means which 
enabled me to keep my bead above vrater to buy books, 
to travel, aod to study theatres of campaigns and battle- 
aetds. and the administration of foreign armies, trrit- 
ing for the Press compelled eonstmt ohscrralion and 
constant work, preventing the brain from rusting. It 
brOQgbttno into contact with superior minds. It was 
Dj studies for this outside work that enabled me to take 
op the Rwfessorship of Military History. It n-as my 
worK for the Press that brought about that eonnec- 
lion vrith the Bed Cross Society, which gave me my Erst 
insight into administration. It was this and my'work as 
a lecturer, outside my professional duties, which brongbt 
me under the notice of Sir Gsroet IVolsJey and so gave 
me my Erst employment as a staff ofBcer in the field 
My experieoce is, that tho knowledge that through the 
Pms o«e could eommunicste thonghts and ideas to a 
wider circle than could be reached in any other war was 
the etuiralus needed to turn toil into pleasure And them 
vvaa tho feeling that one was hourly accnmuUtine know 
ledge that would be of value If opportunity should offer 
to tom It to apcoant la war. '"‘ir 

It w pleasing to md such a tribute to the 
Press. Criticism of measures from within t 
but in other r«,r«t. there appenre 
^ fo” 
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Practical Ethics of A Lawjer. 

’ The (7an«<ita« Times for March has an 
article on "Practical Ethics of the lawyer" being 
the reprint of a paper read on the subject before 
the Ontario Bar Association. It deals with the 
ethics of the legal profession in its relation with 
(l)the courts, (2) the bar, (3) clients and 
(4) the public. 

(1) Relations wf<A the Courts : ‘A lawyer is 
an officer of the Court, and as such it is his 
duty to assist the Courts to the best of his abi- 
lity in the Rdministration of justice.' Ko Judge 
not even the best, can fully and properly dis- 
charge his functions without the aid of the Bar 
and ho is enabled to despatch the business of 
the Courts mainly through the labours of the 
Counsel. A Judge is bound to follow precedents 
of 'Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction* and the 
decided legal authorities ; but it is hardly to bo 
eipected that a Judge who has to deal with the 
muUifarioas questions that constantly come be- 
fore him can giro to each case as much time 
and study as the Counsel engaged in the case 
can. Hence " it is due to the Courts that Coun- 
sel should come prepared with facta and law; 
hq should investigate and apply the principles 
that should govern his case ; explain the authori- 
ties which bear upon it, and suggest distinctions 
and analogies which mvist betaken into consider- 
ation in arriving at a decision. Such services 
honestly performed, will immensely aid the 
Courts to perform their judicial duties, and will 
relieve them of the sometimes arduous task of 
finding for themselves and collating many author- 
ities, or voluminous evidence, to arrive nt a 
decision. If judicial work is to bo speedily and 
satisfactorily performed, the aid of the Bar is 
absolutely cpsential.” » 

Though a Counsel should cite all cases furly 
thus helping the Oourta to arrive at eemet 
conclusions, he is under no obligation to cite or 


comtneht oti cases which, in’Iiis opinion, will pre- 
judice his client’s cause. 

Counsel should be thoroughly honest in his 
dealings with the Court. ‘ Counsel perpetrates 
a gross fraud on the Court where he cites a case 
which he knows has been overruled, or a Statute 
which has been repealed.’ ‘ ITe should not for- 
get that misrepresentation cf any kind is an 
abuse of the confidence reposed in the members 
of the profession by the Court.’ 

“ A lawyer should do nothing that will detract 
from the dignity of the Court of which he him- 
self is an officer. He should at all times pay 
deferential respect to the Judge but it does not 
mean that it should descend to the level of 
‘ servile submission.’ " The dignity of the Bench 
must be maintained, but also the independence of 
the Bar.” When his duty rcqiiir<}6 it "Counsel 
should not ehiik expressing firm and decided 
opposition to the course pursued by the Court ; ” 
but, In disagreeing with a Judge, Counsel should 
not forget the advice of Lord Bacon : * Let not the 
Counsel at the Bar chop with the Judge.’ Judges 
might nlsr* profit by the advice of Lord Bacon to 
them, 

** Patience and gravity of bearing is an tssential 
part of justice, and an overspeaking Judge is no 
well-timed cymbal. It is no grace to a Judge 
first to find that which he might have heard in 
duo time from the Bar or to show quickness of 
conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, 
or to prevent information by questions though 
pertinent. The part of a Judge in hearing are 
four; to diiect the evidence, to moderate Jengtli, 
repetition or impertinency of speech, ‘to recapitu- 
late, select and collate the material points of that 
which hath been said, and to give the role or 
(sentence. Just ns it is the duty of lawyers to 
esslat the Courts in airiving at correct dfcisions 
which can only be when it is presided over by 
really competent Judges, so it is also their duty 
to advocate the appointment to the Bench of oply 
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the beet .veiUhle irrespective ot ereci ; .Iso 
the removal from the Beech of any Juigo who 
haapreva himself incompetent; hot .a lo^ "s 
.ppointmenla to the Bench are made by the Goy- 
irnmeet in power who choose men who .roll, 
sympathy with their views and who have active y 
eopported them, the best men available cannot be 
appointed." 

' (2) Relations mth the Bar ; “ Tho Lawy er 

should respect all honorable practitionera in h» 
honourable calling. He should beware ol -11 
degrading jealousies and despise every unfair art 
which may promise to raise him at the expen^ 
of his rival." • Thou Shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s clients • is a special rule for lawyers. Be- 
. ciuse members of the Bsr are arrayed against 
each other and advocate opposite views, it does 
not follow that their relation outside the Bar should 
be otherwise than friendly. *■ The dispute is the 
• client’s not theirs.” 

. ‘ Every Uwycr ehouU pey pcoper'iespect to .g.- 
■No yoimg m»n cn ptoeper in his proteoion who 
i. iinml.>.lfol of .tae respect to hie .color, .t the 
B»r.' Any .peci.l leerning or .kill will not enttUe 
. Uwyer to tm,vt hi. brethi.n oth.rwi* tlon 
eonrtcoiisly. For .ny l.wy.r the rrspect .nd conli- 
denco of the Bor i. of greet value. Slmnwood 
;_■ A very great port' of a m.n'. comfort a. 
„ell im hi. snecea at th. Dvr depend, upon h.. re- 
■ lations with his profesional brethren.' 

A lawyer must especially take c.ire never to em 

lice like a trader another lawyer's client.; it » 
unprofessional. 

If a client becomes dissatisfied with a Ccnnsel 
and seeks to employ another Counsel, the latter 
must bo slow to accept the brief and try, if 
p«sible. to reconcile the client with his Counsel. 

(3) Relations witA tho clients : The services of 
Uwyers are specially called into account ‘ to pro- 
tect the rights of cliente relating to life, firsoa, 
property or reputation ’ which naturally involve 


‘relationship of trust and confidence calling for 
the highest degree of good faith in all transac- 
Uons with the client.’ » Solong as the relationship 
of solicitor and client exists, it is desirable to re- 
frain fioiu all business dealings with the client, 
particularly in regard to the subject-matter of the 
litigation. For while ho may have acted in the 
most perfect good faith as an honourable man 
should act, yet should the transaction over be 

called in question, all presumptions are in favour 

of the client and against the solicitor or counsel." 

A Counsel is free to declino, except in some 
criminal cases, his services to any person desiring 
to employ him for cause or without Bssigning any 
reason. Dot having obtained tho retainer to con- 
duct a case, ho is not at liberty to withdraw from . 
it without the client’s consent, nor can he do so 
even though be learns that his client U guilty. 
This principle was laid down In England in 1840 
on the criminal trial of a man named Oourvoisier 
for the niitrder of hie master, I^rd Russell. He 
confessed hia guilt to his Counsel who forthwith 
resolved to abandon the cose but was advised by 
Baron Parhe to continue the defence using all 
fair arguments arising cm the evidence. He did so 
and after a ftw hours the culprit pleaded guilty 
in the open Court. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the Oour- 
voisier case are these: (1) Counsel is bound to 
retain a case and continue the defence notwith- 
standing he may ascertain during the course of 
the trial that his client is guilty. (2) It is his 
duty even under such circumstances to screen his 
client from conviction on insufiicient evidence and 
to employ in his defence all fairarguments. (3) He 
has no right, even though the facts may admit of 
the possibility of guilt in others, to cast suspicion 
on the innocent, nor to damage the character of 
honest wilnesses. (4) He is wholly unjustified in 
asserting his belief in his client’s innocence, know- 
ing at the time that he is guilty. 
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On the other hand, a client is free to disdiargo 
his Counsel at any time for if he loses conCdenco 
in his Counsel, ‘such lack of confidence would 
seriously impair Counsel’s ability to serve his 
client and the Court in the manner his office 
requires.’ 

Counsel should decline his advice on an illeg.al 
or criminal transaction ; but if asked what the 
law is regarding such transaction, it is his duty 
to .expound the law; he should not in any way 
further the transaction. 

" Confidential communications will be rigor- 
ously guarded always. The law requires that 
the mouths of Solicitors and Counsels should be 
sealed regarding privileged communications.” 
All communications by a client to his Counsel 
for ■ professional assistance are privileged and 
*' such privilege is perpetual.” '■ The privilege 
is the client’s alone, and he alone can waive it.” 
The Courts except on certain occasions will not 
compel a Counsel to disclose such confidential 
communications and will not permit him to do so. 

(4) Relations tcilA the public : It is unprofes- 
sional for a Lawyer to advertise his talents or skill 
for such advertisement is an invitation to litigation 
to which public policy is distinctly opposed. ‘The 
only method of announcement permissible appears 
to bo the modest ” card ” and this should bear 
upon it only the name, occupation and business 
address of the person or firm by whom it is issued.' 
It newspapers are resorted to, the “ card ” should 
appear in journals and newspapers of the highest 
standing. Advertising by means of ‘agencies' 
bureau, etc., or the newspaper report of an "inter- 
view” ate objectionable and tends to lower a Law- 
yer’s dignity.. ‘ The names of Counsel of ondonbt- 
ed standing at the Bar seldom appear in the pub- 
lic newspaper.’ Counsels should be courteous in 
their language to witnesses and should not be 
malicioua. 


. High Prices in India. 

In the March number of the Fconor/ii'e Jovr- 
nal Mr. J. M. Keynes discusses the causes of 
the high prices in, India. Mr.' Keynes, after 
examiniiig several explanations, surb as the al- 
leged decreased productivity of the land and a 
lessened area of cultivation, and rejecting them, 
arrives at the conclusion that the high prices must 
be duo mainly to an increase of currency and the 
influx of foreign capital. He says ; — 

In a time of active trade aod expanding exports the 
supply of Indian currency at demand to any one possess- 
ing credit or resources in Englsnd is I’Dlimited, for he 
can always obtain it by the purchase of Council bills in 
London and tl'Cir encashment in Calcutta. Daring such 
a period, therefore, the sale of Council bills is large, and 
they can only he met by fresh issues of corresponding 
msgnitude from the Mint. This naturally asaists the 
rise of prices which the activity of trade has already 
ioUiated. The higher prices cause a demand for In- 
creased currency, and so for a time the inflation goes on. 
Eventually, however, tbe high prices etianlato Imports 
and rcUrd exports, the demand for bills on Calcutta I» 
thus reduced, their price in London falls, and ultimately, 
If nothing intervened, it would become profllablo ti ex- 
change rupees for good and to export tbo gold. Before 
Oils point is reached the Government of India bring into 
use thoir reserves, suid, if necessary their credit; the 
Secretary of State withdraws from the sale of bills in 
London, end offers bills .in Calcutta. Each of those 
methods accumulates rupees in tho Treasury which, by 
t^nsfer into the peserres, are withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and the process of driving prices down again be- 
gins, as the issue of rupees is restricted. During the 
whole of this period the exchange value of tho rupee 
may hare remained steady in tho neighbourhood of 1». 
4ff, but the purchasing power of the rupee in India will 
have suffered tho widest fluctuations. Tho cycle of 
events which would anticipate has been realised in fact 
It IS won known that when an upwarf movement of 
pnees has been started, it is not easily stopped, until 
difficulty arises in obtaining fresh supplies of currency. 
In Uis case the process couUnued for about three years, 
Mtil, in fact, the normal balance of trade had been upset 
'"“ore of the hamst, 

so that tho means of obUining fresh currency was thus 
brought to am end. f 
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Indian and Other Women. 

Mrs. J. C. Bose has a thoughtful article^ on 
« The Work of 'Woroen— Indian and Others “ m 
the June number of the STodem Retieic, which 
deserves to be read widely. The writer points 
regretfully to the view of Indian women given 
to VTestcmers by Indi.an students, and Bnds fault 
with the tendency in them which looks for pro- 
gress in the dii-ection of simplifying- Indian 

women’s labours as in the West and lifting the 

burden of their responsibilities. 

■ “ It is inexpressibly galling to a Hindu 
woman of self-respect ”, says Mrs. Bose, “ to 
meet ever and again with this assumption that 
she (the Indian woman) belongs to an order of 

women who are despised and enslaved in their 

own homes. Our young men, of excellent ioten- 
tion, .loTiot realiso how much they would add to 
our dignity and consideration, by talking, when 
abroad, of what wo have achieved, rather than of 
eflorta that remain to be made.” 

The test of civilisation is the development of 
character. And all the saving of labour, all the 
showy awomplisbments are perfectly useless unless 
they tend ’to this ideal. But do they in the 
West? The following paragraph cf Mrs. Bose 
has a charm and a truth all its own 

have to be jadgea by their effect on char«!- 
ter. net the rercrsc. And when we consider the relaOon 
between individoals and eocicly, as we are now doing. 

the one mark of character ‘that counts,' so toaay.liea 

In the power of loving. 5n capacity for sacnfice, in j^ad- 
fait suppression of egoUam the whole life tong. This is 
true of men as well as of women. The true bam of ^ 
claim for educational progress is no other tlian Uns, that 
the educated mind is capable of greater love, in way. 
morecomplcs and sustained, than the uneducated. II 

this were not true, education would bo an evil to human- 
ity, and no boon. 

. There is grent need for us to distinguish between 
mere wealth and privileges of the Western woioaB, 
and a certain order, method and punctuality seen 
in her. The former have their defects when they 


are unaceornpanied by the latter and the latter 
are the result of education. Are the Indian house- 
holds untidy i S.ay8 Mrs. Bose : 

In no home in the world can the kitchen bo more ad- 
mirably cleansed and cared for, than the old fashioned 
Indian cook-room. No floors could be more spotless, 
than those of the village of my childhood. And my own 
mother-in-law— simple Hindu woman as sho was— need 
jield to no MTeatern housewife that I have ever met in 
such matters as the snow-whiteness of her mosquito-nets 
and bed-linen, or the constant regularity with which 
changes wero provided. 

Mrs. Bose thus depicts the woman’s right : — 
lo this age of Woman's Rights, it would bo well to 
remember that chief of all human rights is the right to 
serve, nor, in a woman's life, can there be anything more 
sacred than the service of the home and the samaj. By 
thia we eipress our love ; by this, we achieve our deve- 
lopment i without it, we wero robbed of all our privileges. 

The true progress towards which Indian patriots 
should move is thus described 
We went education in order to deepen and extend 
oor power of household care and government, not in 
order to abolish ths need for these. We want a wider 
knowlodgs of facts concerning such matters as sanl- 
Ution and civic cleanliness. Wo want a training that 
will make onr caro of children and our nursing of tho 
rick more competent and aeientifle. We must raise 
the atandard of general common seuse and efllciency 
to deal with accident and epidemic. All thia is imper- 
ative. But it will not make us less tho servants of 
home and family, but more. In tho changes which are 
now inevitable, one of our greatest dangers lies in tho 
tondcncy to mistake luxuries for necessities. We bare 
to deepen our culture, not to rsiso tho cost of living, 

Mrs. J. C. Boss thus describes the Indian ideal 
of womanhood : — 

WiUi all its simplicity, Hindu society has always, 
as its supreme purpose, cultivated idealism. This is 
the meaning behind its weakness and errors, as well 
•a its achievements and success. By the key of some 
ideal or other, we can unlock any or' all of its anoma- 
lies. In making our demand for greater and deeper 
edncatlon and material well-being, then, may we Hindu 
women never forget to say, with a great Indian woman 
of oM-“ But will thia wealth bring mo llcalisation p- 
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Why We did not Attend The Madras 
CoDffress. 



Mr. Jitendra Lai Bannerjee has a reply in the 
Modem Kevietr for May to Mr. Bhupcndra Nnth 
Basu’e article In the /ndiaH Aefi«w on *• Why 
I Attended the Madras Congress Jlr. Banner* 
jee questions the basis on which Sir. Baeu pro* 
coeds to argue out his case. Mr. B\su rests his 
whole cise on the Convention which, saye Mr. 
Bannerjee, had no such authority as is claimed 
for it. No foreign body has any right whatever 
to impose upon the Congress any constitution or 
any body of rules ; the rules by Avhtch its pro- 
ceedings should bo guided ought to be drafted 
and ratified by the Congress alone. The oflicere 
of the old Congress insidiously changed the consti* 
tution of the Congress and betrayed their trust. 
The 'first reason therefore why many old friends 
did not attend the Madras Congress was that it 
was a new thing altogether. "It bad met under 
strange auspices and it had been convened by a 
Committee which exceeded its proper functions 
and exercised powers not its own,” The second 
reason was the unreasoning obstinacy of the Con* 
ventionhta who deliberstoly embittered the minds 
of their opponents by refusing to place the new 
constitution before the Congress, and thus com- 
pelled them to stay away from tl»e Congress. 
With a Sectional Congress ‘ we could have 
nothing to do.’ Again, some Congressmen from 
Bengal would have attended the Congress if the 
powerful organisers of the Madras Congress liad 
consented to include the four Calcutta Itesnlutions 
in the draft, Bnt no, they would not. It is true 
that any member of the Subjects Committee could 
bring forward any Ilesalulion at the Meeting ; 
but this is mentioned to show what little of the 
spirit of compromise they had. "The authorities 
of that Congress seemed to resent the presence of 
some people in the Congress and wanted to head 


tlsem off by every means in tlieir power." These 
vrero tho reiisona why many Congressmen did not 
choose to attend the Madras Congress; 

Tho ^vriter thus depicts the true objects of the 
Congress : — 

The Congrese is not a body of administrators; rather 
is it a band of missionaries and Toluoteers, working to* 
gether for a common purpose. Wo are apt oftentimes 
to foi^t that the Congress is neither a Parliament nor a 
Cabinet; that it has no functions legislative, executive, 
or administrative ; that it is neither tho oSicia] nor the 
non-olhcial adviser of tho Uoveroment; and that its 
maiu function is to upbuild a homogeneons Indian Na* 
tionality, and— partly as a means of achieving this high 
ideal— to stimulate the latent energies and activities of 
our people. Such being the case, the work of the Con- 
greaa must be more sentimental than practical, its appeal 
mast bo more to the heart than to the intoUect. I know 
tliat my worda are liable to bo misunderstood. But even 
at the risk of misconstruction, I must say that tho 
dominant noto of the Congress moveraent must be sot 
one of caufimt but of courage, not ol prudence nnd 
tel/-teeking (emporal vHtdom, but of lofty faith and 
high intpiraUon. Far bo it from reo to nndervaloe 
caution or prudence ; but there are nobler types of virtue 
than these; and of such I teke to be courage, hope, and 
faith. 

Indians in the Executive Councils- 

Hir Andrew Fiaser, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, writing in the Empire Eevieto for May, 
on the above subject, seeks to show how Govern- 
ment have not been unmindful of their duty to- 
wards Indians regarding their appointment to 
high posts. If there have no^ been ns many high 
Indian oppointments in the Executive line ns in 
the Judicial, it is because " high Executive office 
demands certain qualifications which have neces- 
earily been less generally marked among Indians 

than among Anglo-Indian officers, and for which 

special training, not only in educational institu- 
tions, but also in the practical performance of 
administrative work in the lower grades of the 

services is required.", i ^ , 
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Real advance has been made in this matter. 
Whereas Wl 871, there were only three Indians in 
the Civil Service in Ben^l, now there are 23 Indians 
drawing np to Rs. 2,250 a month, One Indian 
was only recently holding «n appointment in Ben- 
gal which was next to that of the D'eatennnt- 
Governor. As part of the general policy, the ad- 
mission of Indians to high Executive office has 
over been present before the Government of India. 
And it is in accordance with this policy that the 
appointment of ,Mr. S P. Sinha tn the Viceroy's 
Executive Council ha.s been made, end not because 
he is devoted to, or identified with any interest. 
For }S hois, it is a di*qus}i£mtion vital)/ vjlist- 
ing his right to the office. Sir Andrew Bsya th->t 
the appointment was no revolutionary measure as 
some suppoee, adopted " with rash and rectcless 
haftte ; " bat ' it is an appointment m-ade in acrord- 
anee with the policy definitely Uid down long 
ago and loyally matniained ever since.' A Ilindit 
or a Mahomedanas such has no place on the Coun- 
cil. The only question is whether he is quali- 
fied by hU education, ability and integrity to dis- 
ebas^ the duties of tliat office. The appointment 
of Mr. Sinha is in accordance with this policy. 

This is altogether a different matter from setting 
aside one or more appointments in an Executive 
Council and saying that they shall be filled, for 
example, one by a Hindu and the other by a 
Mussniman. This would, indeed, be a revolutionary 
policy; and it would be unwise and retrograde. 
Such a proposal to be based on an entire 
misunderstanding of the functions of an Exnrutiye 
Council and on confusion of those ftinctions with 
those of a Legislative Council. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL C0N0SES9.-Ao ■». 
count of Its origiQ and growth. Full text ot all tbs Pre- 
aldentiai Addresses. Itepriot otatl the Congress Itcso- 
lutions. Extracts from alt the Welcome Addrvssea. 
Notable UtUraoccs on the KIOTement, Portraits of all 
, tbs Congress Presidents. ClothBound. Over tlOOpages^ 
Crown 8to. Its. 3. To tuuacribera of iht “/ntlian 
/fm'rw,” Ba. SA - * 

D.A. HATESAN ft CO./ESPLANADB. MADRAS. 


India’s Trade in Tbe'Old World- 


Badba Kuroud Mukerjee, M. A., Premchand 
Roychand Student and I^turer in Economics, 
Bengal National College, gives a good account of 
India’s trade in the old world, in the April num- 
ber of the Oaton and Daurn Soeiel^'t jfagesitu!. 
He examines the Buddhistic . Literrture and 
categorically gives the history of voyages under- 
tatren by merchants. 


Aocorumg to AnytrMfia,'' Prince Vijia and ms 
700 followers were banished by King Sriha Eshn 
of Bengal ; they sailed to Ceylon and founded a 
dynasty lliere. 

Next there is tho account of Punna, a merchant 
ffho, rrithhh broth^'o, carrieifon a 
large trade with Northern Kosala. 

The Tinaya mentions a Hindu merchant named 
Poorna who made six voyages. The moat convln- 
cing proof of voyages is given by the Righa 
Atyrtirt which describes bow merchants carrying 
on sea-borne trode would take with them in th^jr 
sea-going vessels certain birds of strong wing 
which, when the vessels were out of •sight of land* 
would be let loose ond used to indicate in which 
dite.li»o Ihe land Uy. It ihe shot, ma „ot mr 
or within my mch, th. bird, would r«l»,„ to 
|b, «i.f, nftarOyinj . 1 , ditretion, to net to 

■' S"' "‘“’i" • f'l- mile, 

the birds would not return. 

“f I>"Mti.tio Litemture known „ 
lb. -'whrfm nfford plenty „f 

These Jatahaa are treneruDv 
relate themselves to a period of 1000 yea,, bedn"^ 
nine fion. 800 B. 0. Tho co„elu,i„„i 
the state of Indian trade to which tlie«ft ^ ^ 

hintein the Jalakat point may be thus suJm^* 
up in tho words. of Rhys Davids. 8«mmed 

tSMnnwnlcatbn both Inland ,nS • 
roarw effected by cararens and « f ot 

we deaenbed ax «*«tvan. 

They go both East and Wwt W ‘’'«- 

ceetrea. ITis obiecliT# wa. rtwr.? Patna as 

West Coast— those on the P*rti on the 

®X’^f®PWOofthe8epto3g;„y^'JthIo®te^ (? the 
or Bharukaecha. From here ofCuteh 

«">• mrr S St *-n 
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MabomeflaB Hepresentalion. 

Mr. A. E. Duchesne, Ula assocmte Editor of the 
Calcutta Englishman, describes the reasons why 
exclusive and separate representation should bo 
given to Maliomodans under the Reform Scheme. 
After pointing out that the phrase ' Indian nation* 
is tnucH more the expression of a pious hope thaiv 
the embodiment of an existing fact, and that the 
effect of thrusting democratic principles of Govern' 
ment on the people will he to make the Saj no 
longer exclusively British, Mr. Duchesne iouchee 
on the importance of giving adequate represeiita' 
tion to the several castes and creeds. 

The Mahomedans, it is claimed, form a homo> 
genoous race — " One in their creed, with eyes 
directed towards Mecca, and souls attuned to the 
majestic melody of the Koran, the Moslems com. 
pose a united body in all that concerns their 
religion." The special claim of Mahomedans is 
summarised in the following paragraph ' 
Numerically they constitute much mote than a 
fifth of the total population of the sub-continent. 
They are the descendants of those who long ruled 
nindustan, Bengal, the Deccan, and the Carnatic. 
From them is derived our title to the Indian 
Government. The effects of their long rule are 
everywhere discernible in the architecture, the 
laws, the administrative divisions, the military 
system, which still snhsist under the present 
regime. To Mnhumed.an learning and research 
we Europeans owe much of our present science. 
The Indian Mahomedan has remained quiet and 
loyal amidst all the tumult of present-day {lolitioil 
stiife. He has not clamoured for a franchise, he 
has relied for justice on the superb impartia. 
lity of British rule. He has endured the boycott 
persecution with a eteadfastne&s which demands 
oUr respect. In the most trying circumstances 
the Mahomedan leaders have restrained the{r 
humbler brethren from anything, appro«ching 
yiolehce. 


MftSA representation would be absolutely useless 
and Hindus would invariably be Buceess(ul’ in 
mixed elections. Nomination Is a clumsy device. 
And, therefore, separate electoral bodies or elec- 
toral districts for Hindus and Mahomedans should 
be established. The ratio of Mahomedan and 
Hindu representation should first be decided on 
the Iinpetiftl and local conditions, and in deter- 
mining this ratio, all tribes, castes and communi- 
ties nominally called Hindu, but who discard 
Brahmin domination as much as the ^lahomedans, ' 
should be eliminated. 

Mahomedan representatives must be chosen 
by the Msboroedans themselr^a. , Jt matters 
not into bow many stages the selection be divid- 
eil, the election of representatives of Islam for 
Rural Board, Municipality,' Electoral College, or 
Government Council must be by Mahomedans, 
among Mahomedans and for Mahomedans. 
There will thus be, for the purpose of electing 
members on tho Locel Boards and Municipal 
Corporations, separate registers for Hindu and 
Mahomedan voters ; and each sub-division, 
tahsil, district, or municipality (as the case may 
be) should be divided into electoral areas irres- 
pective of the administrative divisions, so as to 
group the two communities separately for separ- 
ate voting. 


The Reform Proposals. 

— . — r 

A Handy Volume of 1(50 pages containing the full text’ 
of Lord Blorley’s Despaleh. the Despatch of tho Govern- 
ment of India, the Debate in tho House of Lords, ■ 
Mr. Buchanan’s sUUment in the House of Comuions, 
an4tho lion. BIr. Gokhale’s schemo presented to tho 
Secretory of Btoto for India and also the full tort of lus 
•P^h at the Sladras Congress on the Reform Proposals. 
Pneo As. Six. To Subscribers of “ Tho Indian Review,” 
As Four. 

G- A. KATESAK&Co., ESPL^NApE.'MADBAsi: 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAYr 


Ur* E- G* Gupta on Hiudnism. 

The folfowinp are extracts from Jlr. K. G. 
Gwpta’s iiiteresUng adtlress at the Society of Aita 
on May 13th ; — ’ 

.A BETROSPECT. 

A brief retrospect of tba growth of modern 
Uinduiim enables one to realise how it has come 
to be socoQprehonsiro and shown such opacity 
for absorption. Octopns-like, Iliiiduism has 
BW.allowed up and a-ssiinilated the vaiions cults 
and faiths that Itare from time to time appeared 
cn the soil of India. The religion of Gautama 
Buddha diSerod in all its essentuU fi-om the 
Aryan faiths which preceded it, and wlucit it 
very we.arly supplanted, and yet, at the end of a 
thousand years Buddhism had clis.appe.ared com- 
pletely from the land of Its birth, and Buddha 
had become one of the tn-any Iliiida inc.\r> 
nations, so much so that a knowledge of tliat 
wonderful movement was re\ived in India 
in recant times only by the studies and 
rese.iiches <)f IVestern schelHrs, Tito sa- 
vage hosts of Siku, Sc^t1iian«, Xluna, nnd others 
who from time to time burst upon the Indian 
continent nith iuesUtible foiT;e achieved hut 
transient triumph for no sooner were they settled 
in the counliy than they bowed to the eupecicr 
Ary .in fKilt!.hUon, and weie content to be received 
in the Hindu fold, Ivcjme js.ait auJ parcel of 
the Hindu social oginiaation. Bvcn the Greek 
si'ltleia; in the Punjib foiuual no exception to tJiis 
genera! rule. 

CiSTB AMOSa CBBISruKS. 

Coming to more modern tinii^, the only two 
faiths that hare sitcversfuijy rctisted this absorb- 
ing process are Islam and Christianity, for the 
main reason that fresh preachers and adherents 
have continued to come tc^iiintain their connec- 
tion with the Current bodies. Yet in Southern 
58 


India where Catholic Christianity had made the 
most progress, caste is often recognised by the 
Indian converts, and it is conceivable that under 
old conditions Christ would have been given d 
place in the Hinilii pantheon and his followers 
almilted as a sect of 'Hindus. Kabir, in the 
fifteenth century, headed n movement to bring 
about reconciliation between Hinduismand Islam, 
and the great Emp«^ror Akb.ar entertained hopes 
of introducing n common religion for all his sub- 
jects. It may be remarked that Hindus in many 
parts of India show the greatest veneration for 
Mahomedan “ pirs,” or 6.aiiits, and eagerly under- 
take pilgrimages to, nnd make ofierings at, tbeir 
shrine< 

In the domain of logic, theology, and philosophy 
Hindu writers occupy a tisique position, and 
excel in all schools of thought, tbeir msgoificent 
works being the admiration of tile learned of all 
nations. It will thus be understood bow Hindu- 
ism contnii'S teneUa, beliefs, and practices, one or 
other of which will satisfy nil spiritual needs— 
from the loftiest form of pure monotheism- 
through various stages of ponlheism, nature wor- 
ship, theism, pbilosopliie scepticism— down to the 
grossest and most debased forms of idolatry and 
image wonbip. 


so MISSlOSiUT ZEAL. 


Hinduism, which is tolerant almost tc excess 
IwA seldom exhibited any Diiosionary ie.al ; it has 
by o rigid sjatem of caste distinctions and other 
restrictuo methods, discouraged eyeyj, fonn o{ 
direct conversion, and while it h constantly liable 
tolom of ,Jl,.r.nU by the proselytising ejiiritie, 
of inoreegg,e„i«r,itl„ it ennnot freely aa„i, 
within its ranks converts from other reliVions 
In these cirenmsl.nces the teoson why the 

her of Biniios tines not show any decline in tl ' 

.gs-ple is thet Bindnisn. he, ' 

Hindnisrahes net kept pnee with ' 
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powerful rival, Islam, which not only canica 
out n vigoious campaign of piosel^tism, but 
offers the tempting gift of social equality to its 
followers. 

WnAT 18 ORTHODOXY ? 

It would bo n^ifficuU indeed tc 

clearly what the orthodox Hinduism of the pre- 
sent (lay is. A few facts can however, be pre.. 
dieted of it. It is mainly and substantially 
idolatrous, and image worship, in which anthro- 
pomorphism plays an important part, in its princi- 
pal fiiature. lb has many cults, many sects 
each having its specUl gods and goddesses, but 
all combiiiB to venerate the entire Hindu 
pantheon. 

It is non-congregational, that is to say, in 
Hindu temples there is no joint worship in the 
sense that there is serviee in a Christian church 
or Moslem mosque. The actual worship in the 
temples is psiformeil daily at stated hours by 
the priests often with closed doors, accompanied 
by offeiings of fruit, (lowers, and cooked food. 
The votaries go in singly or in b-atches simply to 
do oboisancs to the idols and after a-ards partake of 
the holy food. At home the orthodox Hindu 
after his morning bith and before he has broken 
his f.tst, drily worships his special deity, usually 
symbolised in a simple form, such ss tbe"lingaiT.’' 
of the Saivas, or the stnnll round stone uf the 
t^aishnavas, the worship consisting of the ofTer of 
(lowers and incense, and the recitation of bertain 
formulic in Smskiit. 

enRlNES AND riLORIMACES, 

The Hindu has always been keenly alive to the 
b(jauUes of nature, and every romantic spot, every 
toweling pe.ak, hfl'j for him n hallowed associa- 
tion which lifts him in a tribute of thankfulness 
to the Great Giver. In modern Hinduism the 
giente^t importance is Httsched to pilgrimage, and 
in no country ore there so m.iny famous Bhiioes 
ns in India, Rome of the l.argo riven arc invest- 


ed with grc.at sanctity, the holy Ganges occupying 
the foremost place in this respect, nnd bathing on 
particular days, marked by llie conjunction of 
certaiu planets and in p.aiticnlar' localities, is 
supposed to biingsuch exceptional mei it that, on 
these rare occasions, the gatheiings are immense. 
The people in such cases will undergo any sacilfice 
or put up with any hardship or inconvenience to 
peiform the pilgrimage. As in other countries, 
women form by far the largest nmnber of pilgrims 
ns they are not only mere subject to religious in- 
fluences than men, but in India a pilgrimage 
aUurds them the only chance of bieaking through 
the seclusion of the zenana and seeing something 
of the outside world. Railways and steamers have 
done much to make pilgrimage easy and comfort- 
able, but even in those days when there were no 
such conveniences, and when the roads were mere 
tucks and were infested with robbers and high* 
waymen, it is surprising what vast numbers visit* 
ed the various shiines. In pursuance of the idea 
of ft common leverence for all the deities -the 
various eicrcd places receive attention, not only 
from their own edherents hut fi-om ftll other 
Hindus. 

NO CONVERSION. 

Aa has already b^en remaiked, popular Hindu- 
ism does not lecogntse converts, nnd no one can be 
a Hindu who has not been born as such. Rut it 
Is not accessary to subsciibo to any particular 
form of faith or belief ; all that is necessary iu 
order that one may remainjiii the Hindu social 
pale Is not to nioiry outside one's caste or sub- 
caste — a condition which admits of no exception. 
Gertain rules legarding food and drink> must also 
bo observed, though they aro now frequently bro- 
ken, especially in the large cities, wllbout involv- 
ing any senons penalty. It is likewise incum- 
bent to have certain forms of ritual performed by 
piiests on the occasion of birth, marriage, and 
de.ath, and in the case of the highest castes, alAO 
on the occation ol nssitiiing the racml U.rc.^, 
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n<iatati‘on is no longer the monopoly of the 
privileged few, .nnd tlie learned professions are 
now open to all classes. The gicat masses are 
beginning to pnl-mle n illi the common pride of 
humanity, and refuse to accept the doctrine that 
birth and not c.ipacity should decide one's status 
and rank. But instead of boldly di 30 v.'ning caste, 
the depressed classes at times strive for a higher 
position in the social framea-ork by trying to 
prove their supposed identity with some recogni- 
sed superioi- caste. Such attempts only lead to 
collision with other classes and intensify existing 
estrangements without bringing any correspond- 
ing ndvantigo to their authors. 

ZAnt.T MARRIAOE. 

- Another caoker which eats into tho vitals of 
Hindu society is eatly marriage. It is difficult to 
trace the origin of this pernicious custom, for 
the Aryan settlers certainly did not preetUe it. 
Id the Kig Veda the God of marriage is entreated 
to “ go to some other maiden who is still ic her fa- 
ther’s house and boa attained the signs of the age of 
marriage,” and again to ” go to an unmarried mai- 
den whose person is well developed.” Even ouch la- 
ter Kalidaaa, the Hindu Shakespeare, who flourish- 
ed in the sixth' century after Christ, describca 
the heroine of his immortal drama *• S.akuntala ” 
as having attained the bloom of her youthful 
loveliness, when she meets her lover. Svayain- 
v.ara,” the choice by a princess of a husband from 
several suitors in open assembly, was a recognised 
custom in royal hoitses. The practice of early 
marriage was of slow growth, beginning perhaps 
with the natural anxiety of a coraparatirely small 
community of strangers fighting their way against 
powerful enemies, and in urgent need of popu- 
Utiou to open up the country to have cbildreir 
os' e,-vrly as possible ; and l.ilcr, when tronblous 
times came the parents were doubtless anxious to 
provide their daughters with partners who would 
also bo their protectors m soon as practicable. 
But whatever the reason, the unnatural custom 
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tins become universal iinong tlio higher classes. 
Its evil efTects upon the community are but too 
apparent. It Ii.as been the main f.tctor in the 
physical deterioration of tho race and in stunting 
the growth and development of individa-als of 
both sexes. Giils who should bo in the play- 
ground or at school are carried off to lead unheal- 
thy lives in seclusion and undertake the responsi- 
bilities of a motbev when tley are yet unable to 
take care of themselves. Kdiii-ation in the pro- 
per sense of the word is thus impossible for 
girls beiongiog to orthodox families, as they . 
have to leave school before they liave had tiiuo 
to acquire the rudiments of le-arning. 

The young man is no less handicapped, Uc 
becomes burdened with the cares of n family 
before be has finished hts education. He Is cot* 
fiee to go about and seek a auitablo career but 
must accept anything that may como in his way 
to meet his immediate necessities. But the 
worst eSects fall upon tho Issue of such child- 
marriages, and they come to this world weighted 
ameng other disadvantages with an enfeebled 
constitution. w 


Tbe suffeiings of child-widows nre we)) known. 
They, along with widows of maturer j ears, are 
subjected to hardships and disabilities which 
makes their buddinglives miserable; but there 
could not bo child-widows if there were no 
child-marriagcs. The stoppage of cbiM-marrf«'-e ' 
would at once make child-widows impossible. 

It is a hopeful sign that the people aro be- 
ginning to icaliso the evils of this unnatural 
custom, and tho rtifliculty of securing eligible 
hrtdogroains is raising the marrying age of girU, 

The young men are laming to resist tho im- 

poTtuniUes of their parents for early wedlock. 
Progress so far has been slow, but there fs hope 
ot .c«Ur.tio» ti»„ A *«p 

« cUtoea fe of . 
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not been wanting who have tried to lift the guESTions of importance. 


veil and give a glimpse of the nndeilying spiri-. 
tu'xiity. Skilful and deft hands have novro 
many a charming and plausible tale round what, 
to ordinary minds, appeals only cninmonplace. 
But those who are behind the scenes know but 
too well how the substance has been forgotten 
in the form and how the overgrown husk has 
taken the place of the kernel. ^ 

Ever since the advent of the Aryans, up- 
wards of 3,000 years ago, India has been the 
land of religion. Of the four greatest faiths that 
the world has known Jndia has been the birth- 
place of two. From earliest times and 
long before the dawn of civilisation in the West, 
the best intellects of India havo striven to unravel 
the mystery of life, to distinguish between mind 
and matter, and to solve the problem of the fu- 
ture skate. In their achievements in the domain 
of philosophy they anticipated tho loftiest concep- 
tions of European thinkers, higher or purer 
ideal of the Supreme Being has ever l>een ir.cul- 
c&ted than in the Upanishads, and some of the 
most sublime truths that the woild has ever 
known, are to be found in the immortal Gita. Tho 
Aryan sages have shown that by intense subjec- 
tive concentration they ate able to perform deeds 
which, to tho uninitiated, appear to be euper- 
natural. In their e.arnest endeavour to pre{vtre 
for the hereafter they have shown the greatest 
contempt for things mundane, and spiritual eroi- 
lienee has always been honoured beyond anything 
else. Regard for truth and honour was at one tirne 
so great that the hero of one of the two great epics 
went into long voluntary exile in oitler to satisfy 
a gambling debt, and that of the other gave up the 
throne and rep.aired to the forest in order to en- 
able his father to keep bis vow. The laws of war 
were marked by a humanity which is nnkuown in 
any other country. Tho descendants of such a 
spiritual rnco cannot drift into scepticism or irreli- 
gion, and it is to be hoped that the unsettling of 
beliefs caused by contact with the West will only 
M temporary, and that in future tlie religion of the 
Hindus will be purged of nil superstitious excre- 
Ecences, and contain not only what is best in their 
own ancient faith, but also such precious gifts as 
the other noble creeds have to offer, and that 
exclusiveness will give place ton wider sympathy 
and a truer recognition of the brotherhood ot 
man. 


The Tata Institute- 

The following vesting order, relating to the 
Tata Research Institute, has been issued ; — 
Whereas Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Tuta, late of 
Bomb.ay, _a Parsi gentleman, some time before 
bis death, which took place on the 19th day of 
May, 1904, made a proposal to the Government 
of India for founding an Institute of Bcseni'ch 
in India and endowing such Institute with im- 
luovatle properties in the City of Bombay pro- 
ducing an annual net rental of not less than 
Rs. 1,25,000, and applied to the said Govern- 
ment for aid to and co-operation in that scheme, 
and whereas the lands described In Schedule C., 
hereto have been selected for the location of the 
said Institute, and the Government of Ills High: 
ness the Maharajx of Mysoie by Resolution 
dated 14lh March, 1900, published in thejJ/jsofe 
OottUe, copy of which Resolution is given' in 
schedule D., hereto assigned, to the Qovernor- 
Gencial of Indio inCouncil with effect fi om thol 4 th 
day cf March, 1007, tho exilusive management of 
and full jurisdiction over the said lands for so 
long as the said lands are used for-the purposes of 
tho said Institute, and whereas the Government 
of IJis Highness tho Mnharoja of Mysore havo by 
letters, dated 26tb day of July and 2Gth or 28th 
day of December, 1005, copies of which collective- 
ly are given in Schedule E, hereto, agreed to 
supplement the income of the said Institute by 
an annual permanent grant of Us. 50,000 con- 
tingent upon the location of the said Institute in 
Bangalore, and by letter, dated, 10th of November, 
1901, copy whereof is given in Schedule F., hereto 
have also agreed to provide a sumlof Rs 5,00,000 
towards the construction^and erection of the build- 
ings of the said Institute and other initial ex- 
penditure required for the purposes of the aaid 
Institute, and where.as tho Government of India 
have by letter to tbe Gevertmeut of Bombay, 
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ll„ income ton llm time being ol ll.e .e.J Inet.tole 
byenennnnl g^t to be macie by tbnt Go.cnn- 
ccnineient .0 one e<,«.l b-ll ot ‘b»,>™ ‘ “J 

the»id Institute Imm lime to I, me J-""' 

••Local «5S8ts” tis defined in partv 5 of llicsud 

ten bnl ,o th.t the toUl .mount ot encl, gn.nl 

.h:Ur.ot.t.„ytimee«e.dlt...,50,0(»,.»a^^ 

to m.ice . gnent ot Its. 2 

slruction ot the necssen- bo.W.ng. =»<1 «‘ber 
initioi etrenditone ne.ui.md Ion the 
said Instilole, .nd »l>en.es in fomuonoe.nd Ion 
the ponpose ol oonnying into eltect the P' 
DonlbierJ-msetje. I.ta end It«t.om,.e T.m 1 1. 
eons .nd txeeuton. .nd nesidu.ny iegetee. ot the 
»id Jemselit. Nuseenwenje. I„to, h.'« -m d ^ 
appli^tion to the Gone.n.n.Gen«n.I » Conne.l 
tL the pnopentiea .peeiBed .o Samdu . . . 

'to snilh the beneBtot .nd .ubjeot to lb. ^ 
nonte. .gneemente, conditions .nd ‘""f ^ 

in Schedule It,, hcteto m.y to pucuunc, ol the 
pnocUiou. Ot the 01..nit.ble Endoumente Act 1890 
LtVIcI 1890)b. nctel in lim tneosnccn ot 
Ob»it.bl. Endowments, Ion the 
HI to the Govcntncnt ot Domb..y 0F« ‘be 
is to the eppliclion ot tho ..id pcopcnty ond tho 
“L tbiot hcn.in.ttcc nctcnncd ^ 
tccmshave been egcccd upon be‘""" ».(».. 
nor-Genenul in Council .nu Ibo .md Don.b,ee 
J.msclj.0 X.U .nd 

Sowinpnnumncc.nd by v.ntuc •' J''"”™ 

4 „d 7 ot lb. Ob.nit.ble End.wm.nU Act 1890, 
Hi, Enceilency the Govennon O.neml » ’"d^^n 

Council heneb, erfen. tb.t the ^ 

MinSchedole A- h“«'e 

l.n.B..t.nd.uhiectto the ■— 

condition., .ndlenm, .ct Imlb •« Sch^ 

duieB-henelo .nnened be .nd the K,™.- 
hc„by vested in the ftcmuccn -f eb“taM. 

endowment, toe the ° 

Oovennm.nl ot Bombay 

th.ti,to«>>,th.ttbe e..d Isud, m on neon 


B.n"»lnn6 .bill be used ton the election ot tho 
.boildibgsol tho did loslitule . (intended to b, 
cited nnd known by the ruime ot llm Ind..,n 
I,mt.tut.nl Science «nd tl.it the said l.nd nnd 
bnildioge .ball be npprnpni.ted .nd occupied in 

norpetuily tor the pmposcs ot the e.id Institute); 
that the did sum. ot Its. 5,00,000 end It., 
n 50,000 elwll be expended towards tbo cons- 
mcli-io ...d erection ot the building, ot tho 
'instilnte.nd other iuili.l expenditure ot the 
Institute nud th.t the h.I.nco of 11, o lond, in 
the band, ot the provisional Committee, the an-, 
nm.1 gntnt ot Its. 50,000 by the Government, 
ot His llighucd tl.e M,,l.sn.it ot Mysore nnd 
end, grant c may bo annn.lly made by tho 
Government ot In'lm nnd nlen tbo income ot tho 
immovabte properties in Bombay shall he collec- 
edand lecciied by the poison, nppoinled for 
thepuipose under the scheme, settled under 
Section, 5 »nd 7 cl tlie cid Act and hereto nn- 
nexed and malted with llio lellor , 6 to bn by 
them applied in tho manner set tortli in llio 
ijiitl tch^tne. 

The vesting order is followed by n long Reso- 
lutiou on llie eubject, of which tho following 

is the concUxding portion:— Tho outline of tho 
fchcme made under the Charitable Endow- 
ments Act will include tbe Viceroy ns ex-officio 
patron, nnd the heads of Local Governments 
■will be Vice-Patrons, There will also be 
(a) of court of visitors, on which tho Government 
a India, Governmeot of Mysore and their heirs 
will each be represented by two members, Messrs. 
Tata themselves being members duiing their lives, 
Tho Director-General of Education, the Directors 
of Public Instruction to I/icol Governments, nnd 
Professors of tho Institute will be ex-officio mem- 
bore. The patron may appoint six members, vico- 
paitrons one membpr each. .Tho Senates of the 
Indian Universities may each appoint one repre- 
sentative, and' the Council may appoint as mem- 
bers ten representatircs of science and learning in 
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Ind^n*, donors oE capital sums of uot'less Uiati 
Us. 2,00,000 and contributors of not I**S9 than* 
Ils. 15,000 annually for fivcyeara will be entitled 
to nominate members of the Court. (6) A Coun- 
cil of twelve, consisting of the Director .and four 
Professors of the Institute, together vrilU repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India, the 
Government of Jlysore and of c.ach of the Messrs 
Tata and three nominees of the Couit of visitors. , 
(c) A Senate consisting of the Director and the 
Professora ex-officio, with power to assist profea- 
sors and readers, (ti) A standing committee of 
the Court of visitors consisting of four members 
of that body appointed by the patron, by tl;e 
Government of India, by the Governmeut of My 
sore and by Messrs. Tata respectively. 

The Council will be the ejecutive body of tho 
Institute, its proceedings being subject to review 
by the Standfug Committee of the Court of visitors 
—this Committee will have the jjower of report- 
ing to the petron on the acts or proposals 
of the Council, and the patron may refer such 
report to a special committee and may afterwards 
make such order ns may be necessary. The Senate 
will deal v/lth alt matters of an academic naturo 
fcc as to reduce to a minimum discussion on purely 
technical matters at meetings of tho Council. The 
admini'^tration of the endowment properties in 
Hominy will bo in the hands of a board of ma- 
nagement which will be entirely independent of 
tho Government bodies of the Institute itself. 
The Board wilt meet in Bombay and will pay tho 
>ncome received from tho endowment properties 
the Council to which body it will also render 
.nu.al accounts. 

With the ample resources now at their 
disposal tho governing body of the Institute 
will l>o able to carry on their operations on a 
Ecalo commervsurat* with the high aims which 
the founder of the endowment had in view. The 
prospects cf the scheme may in fact be looked op- 
on QB assured and the occ.'ision is a fitting one 


for the Government of India to explain the poli- 
cy by which their present action is dictated nnd 
tho attitude which they purpose to adopt towards 
the futuie development of the Institute. While 
sympathizing cordially with the far-reoching ide-ils 
of its promoters, tho Governor-General in Council 
has DO desire to assoemte Iiimself intimately with 
the actual administration of the Institute, or to 
claim a determinating voice in the settlemient of 
the lines of research to be followed and the me-, 
ibode of iretrnction to be employed. He is indeed 
ready to assist In fuithering by all legitimate 
means the great undertaking which owes its ori- 
gin to the generous philanthrophy of the J.»te Mr. 
Tata and bos since his de.ath been wisely and libe- 
rally promoted by his sons, but be realizes that 
the results of the erperiment that is now about 
to 1>6 tried will depend less upon the conditions 
of the project itself than upon the character and 
energy of those who may come forward to take 
advanlog* of the facilities for advanced studies 
which it will offir. The Government of India 
are anxious in no wiy to interfere with the free 
growth of whatever forms of intellectUHl activity 
and economic entetpriso the Institute may en- ' 
courage or create and they will therefore confmo 
themselves stilctly to exercising no uioro limn 
that degree cf influence and control which is 
justified and indeed rendered obligatory by tho 
eubstantial granl-in-ald which they have deter- 
miaed to contribute. 


maitrbyl 

A VEDIC 8TOKY IN SIX CHArrEIlS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 

The author has recalled to Ufo tho 
1 * clMBical aDt-edoto, and 

^ imagination andphiJosophical 

V "‘‘f be-catho!ic, atout-heirted 

through her mouth introduced 
w‘^^ W.‘?‘^‘«‘te,phiJo»op and social 
lopica. 0 wi»h thi, littlo Loolu crcr/succeM. 

^oxD Eoition. As. 4. 

0. A. KAPESAK & CO.. ES^PLAKADE , MADBAS^ 
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Indians in Natal. 

Tte following "PP"' 1“ 

NaiJu from Durb«,r, Nalftl • 

Brethre-.-At p™,ert n.osl ot Ibe em.g»»t. 

lo N,t»Urep™«i'i'>S'l‘i'''y '™”' 

PwidoMy. AS » ™l., l..«M .n 

immigm"! I.oin ll.« B»»tay P.esidsney. Follow- 
ing tl.is oiooplo, m on. migr.l.s to llnsrann- 
,ry Iron. Eengnl .1.0 Icr 11.0 l-t o". I.-. 

In So„tl...n Indi. dopot-. «" 

,.„r.l vl«oe.lo.“""‘i'‘S .".ig'.-l*' 

,r. .ppoinloJ lor ..nru.ing «n..gr.nl. nnd lor 
evory rmigront tl,.t h «« Iron, M.dr.. 11.. 
Agent Up.iJKl. 35- "lb«ng'> “« “‘'“'"S* 

wbiet. 11.0 In.li.n. n"d«'S» >” "" ““f >' 

been yirWly d....ib.d Ibrongb th. 

rl.< . 1,0 .gent, oromindlnl ol Ibe.r own g.m 

.„d . slowly continue »b.lr ™,k 

knew nothing .bout Ibeee euller.ng!. Tins shows 

tb«t they .re beetles, end unfstnotio. 

Immigcnt, who com. to N.t.1 lo. the po.^ 

rf working et the sog.r, ten .ndeoffee pl.n- 

t.tion.,.l..llb«.towork b.rd '«c Pc’;'); 

bon,..d.yJ».ing the whole penod ol tUcr 

iL^ent 'Ibongl. Sunday is. bolidsy to th- 

in theory, yet on no rwoeion i. it I””-"-'''” 

then, to Ink. lest. In P'oe™ 

work both d.y .rod night. Wh.t their wh.lo n...- 

ters will is law. 

l-reryono need to get np .t 3 o'olook in Iho 
night end wonid f..n.l. hi. cooking J 

i„! the lood with tl.em they would stn.t with .11 
their CO wo.k.t, to their wo, king pt.ce ne.nrly 
2 n.ile disfnt, whe.e they should heg.n tlw.r 
work by 5 t.n. Furing pi.rcing winter .nd rMny 
seeon. or the hot ewi.o.. they .l.onld work with- 

rnri°enlrs'’th.u, work .like with h.rdly .ny tilE^ 
ti„e .Bowed then, .nd » nt .11 they .m .Bowed 

tiffln tin,., it should not eroeed j .n honr. 


Ihousonds ol In,li.n. m.y be lonnd in « we.k 
condition .. the result ol b.rd work. Hondreda 
ere eenl to iiospitnls, being helplMS to protect 
Ihemelce. Iron, sickness. Nucbe.less persons 
.re sent to prison being un.blo to work with 
vigour. Some commit snicide being un.blo to 
e.rdoro the punishment indicted on them by their 
mosten. Ol the wmkers m.ny «ro the pOTOns 
who h«co lost their h.nds or legs owing to ,nei- 
perienc. in working nt th. mill, .nd m.ny p.sss 
.„.,ll,.ir timoby blooding over the kick, ond 
Vnoolcs which they receive. 

With all these hard swEferint;*, they get 10 shil* 
ling, or E.. 7} each month. Tim., or sp.aco wil 
not .office to describe the snilirings ol nor Indian, 
by.greeing lo hectme sl.ves lor 6 year, to the 

white mRsleif>. ' 

II at all these persons survive tl.eic sgreeraont 
eltev working very bard lor 5 years, it is bawl lo 
des-ribe the limitlesa eufTetinga of tlieir sons and 
daughters. If any mate boy above 10 years of 8ge 
hftVP«n> 

cf XZ or Rs. 45 a year to the Government. In- 
cluding the poll tax of hCl, he will have to pay 
£4 or Rj. .60 n jear to Gcverntnei.t. Oiils above 
13 eheuld’pny 

Government. As long as these toxesare not paid, 
«> long, will Ihty be impiisoned nnJ subjected to 
severe punishment. Even if they get work, the 
k-es they receive are not suflioier.t for the}- 


Hvin-F and accommodation. Gills wil! hardly get 
woik” As the taxes oi.llect into arreai-s owing to 
such hard«liip-e iiupo«ed on them, they are unable 
to retmm to Ii.dii and ihany poor Indians are 
groaning heie for w.int of woik. They wil! not 
be employed tUewhcrc so long ns they do not 
jury the Insea. They have no fahatiou but tu 
die a misemblo death, and be buried in the Natal 

gTs^ves. 

Iki«, therefore, the duty of all Indian brethren 
who read this appeal to describe to the poor ij- 
litei-ate coolies who desire to come to this place 
the state of alTairsin Natal and also prevent them 
from coming here by pioviding them with some 
worker other in our native land. 
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East Indiaa Immigrants in British Guiana* 

The followliig notes are taken from the report 
fov I90T-8 of the Immigintlon Agent General at 
Georgetown. 

Daring the year ended Match 31, 1908, a total of 
1,855 immigranla from Calcutta arrlrcd in the colony. 
Of these, seventy-two had previously resided in 
Guiana, aud four in other colonies. 

The total East Indian population ot QHtish Guiana 
ii( returned as 132,850, Ot these, 99,140 are resident on 
estates, 9,784 being indentured, 

Work generally has been plentiful during U« period 
under teriew. and the rates of payment have bcen-sery 
fair. It is satisfactory to note that in new of the increa- 
sing inclination of the labourer to cultirato nco on Ins 
own account, and of the fact that the crop tune for rico 
and for sugar-cano takes placo at tlio same time, 
planters are endearouring to obviate tho difficulty by 
ro-srrangtng tlicir times of giinding, snd trying to 
avail themscires of that part of the year now known as 
tho 'slack season.’ In this way it it hoped to make the 
employment ot labour more even Ihrougliout the year. 

The District Immigration Agent at Oerince states 
that in his area there has been plenty of work, 
and no compialnts have been made to him of inability 
to obtain employment. The rates paid for tlia 
different kinds ot work appeer to ht>e been fair 
throughout tlio district. Rome of the estate managers 
cxpenciiccd great diRiculty is obtaining labour during 
the grinding season. This may Iw attributed to Uie fact 
that tho harrrsting and milling ot the nee takes pIsco 
during the lame months as the cane grinding O|ierations 
are In progress, and unless a change of the arasoiie can 
be brought about, the present etate ofafftirs is almost 
sure to continue The immigrants resident in tlie Tilfaj;e« 
prefer woiking in tho rice field*, as tliey allege that Uh-v 
csd c.-irn higher wages in this vrey tiiaii whru cmfdotrd 
on sugar estates. 

Originally introdiieod to satisfy tho reqniremrntv of 
the ptsnUnglxidy, these immigrauls and tlwlr dreieti* 
dints hare grvlually spread thrmselres oicrthocounlrv, 
reclaiming places formerly lying wa‘le, and 0 ]>cning lip 
Miv tracts of land on tlio ' creeks and rlrer* from tho 
'-^reutjni! totbc N'orlfi-lVest Disirict. tr»tlithrirtlinfly, 
■ ndustriovia hsbiU and undsgging perscrrrsree in tlio 
fseeof loss by drougl t and flood, t/iry form the very 
ideal ot aetllers for a tropical country anrtt as Itrttisii 
Ouians In riew of this, it arems a pity tliattbe proper, 
tion of the i-nmigranls who return to India should conti. 
nue to b« so Urge. I Ja not think it too mu-h to «»* 
that with so-ac slight encouragement, greater nn»bnw 
might easily be induced to settle doao in tiie colour, 
"this aceima the more pTol»Vr, aecing that dnnng tip 
p*«t tnelve monUit, no less than 101 iadiTidi.als voloiu 
tarilr pare np iheir right to the reinrn psicage to Indis 
which appears to indicate that they do not now value tLp 
prinlirgeof repatnation ao higWy a» they once did. 


Indian Judicial Service* 

<»-« — — 

Sir Robert Fa\toii leail n pjper ftt a niefeting ot 
the Eist India As-sociation on “The Jiidici-il 
fitanch of tbo Indian Civil Seivicc." The chair 
was ttken by SirEiJe Ri'di irJi. 

Sir Robert sntil that the sj’stem under which, 
for some 35 ye.ar8 p.tst, tho Iinliun Civil Service 
lias been divided into Executive and Judici'il, 
branilies li.id its di&adviiut.igea, but they were 
much outweighed by adding proficiencyaiid kno«v- 
Iwlge ofj the pirt of ihu District Judgp.s. The 
Judici.il brarch could not however remain in its 
present anomalcus position, disowned, as it was, 
hjtli by tho executive aide and liy the legal pio- 
fcfiaioii. it must eitliir be abolished oritmii^t 
be impjoved. Tiiu alioJitioi) of tJio Jiid/cj,»l 
btoucheK (if tlie service would involve a grave 
poliiical dnt'gei, liaving legnrd to theeympailiy 
shown by msny young Indian bniristei'8 witli 
dtaloya) agifalian Jfe once askant a lending 

0- ilc«Ua mertbaut wlint be would do if the 
enntotn of npi>oiiitliig Civilhn Judges to the 
High C-iiiit wcie disconlinuvd, ‘The tnoi-thnnt 

rppfml Uis^t ho wotiM cf->KeIi(sf5,,n and withdmW 

Ins O'' pi Ld from Iiu'ii. If tbe Judiciul braueb 
«n* to 1,0 iltainr’iiiiml, borrever, it wn« e.s«c’ntii»l 
that Iheiu siiniild lie n hetti rs\Kt« ri> of lininiiig 

fer those iT»«*niIn-ii. of the Srrrito seln ting the 
Jiiilicivl side. Aiintbrr CKHcnlinl irTmin wa* to 
r.*niovP,fla fiirn* poMnde, the (lis|MUty bclween 
the pile.* open to the Kcoditirc and the Judi- 
cial side*, a di«piiity s\hicli nmdu the iniwt 
piomWiig j'inioia of tlie Berib-e avetao to tho 

1- ttor when the rholip h.d to be made in the 
twelfth ji.Ar of their Indian eareei-. It was 
al.nr.eweas.viy to miiore the intiJicin* distinct' 
ions now dinwn belwe-n the CiiilMj, Judges and 
tbeir Dviilstir ef.lJcngu"* of the High Court 

B-trch. > 
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Cotton-Seed Oil. 

Mr. “W. H. Michael, American Consul-Qeneral 
in Calcutta, in a recent report calls attention to 
a TGOvenient in India to manufacinre edible fata 
from cotton .seed. The price of ghee in India hae 
increased during the hut t^ro years more than 
125 per cent. In conseqxience, a groat many 
of the poorer classes who have heretofore been 
able td buy this article nt food are now nnable 
to do eo. > The value of ghee produced last 
year is estimated at four millions sterling. Tho 
question is, what shall be done to supply the 
people of India with either gbee made of cow’s 
butter or an acceptable substitute made of 
cotton-seed oU I The use of lard or beef fat, or 
for that matter, animal fat of all kinds, rules out 
oleomargarine, buttorine, and any form of 
substitute for ghee made of animal fats is out 
of question. But there is an opening, and a big 
one, for the manufactare o( a substitute for gheo 
from ootton-seed oil, or any vegetable oil that can 
be used for the purpose. Ghee is largely manu- 
factured throughout India, and until the advance 
in price within two years generally sold in the 
bazaars at 25 per cent., above the cost of butter. 
> The best gbee in the market on the west side of 
India is made near the month of the River Indus 
and is distributed from Karachi. While butter 
is used to some ratent by Indians, yet ghee is 
preferred by the masses of Hindus, especially 'in 
Southern India. In prep.aring ghee butler is 
boiled until ail the watery particles and curds 
have been thrown olT by repeated skimmings. 
When the liquid i-’ clear oil, It Is poured Intoa 
vessel to cool. When cooled it is in granulated 
form ; and if it has been boiled and ektmmed 
thoroughly it will keep indefinitely without be- 
coming rancid or of bad odour. Instances are on 
record of the preeervatioo of ghee for a period of 
69 


two bondred years, the ghn© -having been found 
in d^erted castles. Aafnrb.ack as 187C-7 gheo 
was shipped to the sea coast of eastern and 
southern' Asia to the extent of 500 tons annually. 
In 1679'80 1,236,433 pounds were exported. 
India imported 406,555 pounds of gheo in 1907-08 
and imported to points within the British Empire 
4,222,507 pounds. It would appear that a very 
small amount of it is sent out of the country. 
The enormous advance in the price suggests that 
the demand (s greater than the supply. Native 
capital^ in Bombay are taking preliminary 
steps towards the establishment of a factory for 
the production of ghee from cotton-seed oil, and 
they are seeking for the best jnfom.itlon on the 
subject of the msmufacturo of the article, the best 
kind of machinery used in its manufacture, and 
to obtain the services of an expert to take charge 
of the faetfiry. This suggests, says the Consul- 
General, th.'tt ghee made in the United States 
from cotton-seed oil would find a ready market in 
India. • 


A New Fibre. 

An Australian correspondent states that a 
remarkable seed grass to which the name of 
fc^eidwia Aiutrnli* has been given, has been 
discovered in quantities on the shores of the 
Commonwealth, and is now spoken of as the long 
expected rival to cotton. The fibre produced from 
this grass is declared to be a most excellent sub- 
stitute for cotton when used for admixture with 
woof. An area found in Spencer’s Gulf, coverlno 
15 square miles of water, is already being worked 
by a Company, Recently about forty wool buyeiw 
and others interesteil in cotton substitutes witness-^ 
od a demonstration «t the Alfred Woollen 
Mills, Willitmstown, which revealed the excel- 
Ion« of the material which resulted from 
a combination of the fibre with wool. Surveys 
and exhaustive testa have proved the existence of 
sufficient grass to yield 2,140,000 tons of cleun ' 

fibre, which could be marketed at a cost of i7t 
ton. The fibre is estimated to be worth 3d -. 
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A New Woollen Mill in Bombay. 

Swadesbi ^as given birtli to a Tiew enterprise 
in Bombay. A company has been floatetl under 
the name of the Standard Woollen Mills, M., 
with a capital of Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 
10,000 shares of R«. 100 each. The manufac- 
ture of woollen goods has been in vogue in India 
from very ancient times, and even at this day 
Indian shawls and other hand-woven woollen 
nrticlfts enjoy a goad roputatiou in all markets. 
There is an abundant supply of raw wool in India, 
and the demand for cheap woollen yarn, blankets 
and cloth, is daily increasing So far, little has 
been done locally to meet this demand ; and thin 
company has been formed with the object of 
converting the abundant local material into cheap 
fabrics, which may be expected to soli at compe- 
ting prices with imported goods. 

The output of the mills now at work in this 
country is very small compared to the large quaii- 
titiM of import, and nUhougli cotton and jute mills 
have had their good and bad times, the woollen 
mills are said to be steadily working at a profit. 
It is proposed to erect and work a mill in the 
vicinity of Bombay which will commence work 
with 2,.^)00 spindles and necesaary looms, ample 
provision being made for future extensions. In 
view of the increasing demand for thesp woollen 
goo<ls and under export European supervision 
which the promoters intend to engage, the com- 
pany may be expected to show satisfactory results. 

Messrs. Ramachandra Madhavram an.l Co 
Uutherfield Street, Bombay, have been appointed 
as secretaries, treasurers and agents of the Com- 
jviny from whom forma of application and other 
particulars may be obtained . — Tlu /adiaa TrxlUt 
JoimaX. 

Siiffar Manufacture in the U. P. 

Sixer Khan Rahadur S. M. lladi, M. U A. C., 
M. It. A. 8., Assistant Director of Land Rscords 
and AgrienHure, United Pirvincc-s, read hts paper 
pn “ the Revival of the Sugar Industry of the 


United Provinces” befoit? the first industrial uon- 
ference at Allahabad in April 1907, ’*con8ideiable 
interest has been shown in hia process of sugar 
manufacture, with the result that a large num- 
ber of Broadbent’s Hydro extractors or centrifugal 
machines have been introduced into these Provin- 
ces for producing sugar direct from rib. This is 
a atepin the right direction, and ha.s donemuch 
to educate refiners in the use of modern and more 
efficient appH.mces. The most economical procfcsg, 
however, is one in which sug.ar is made direct from 
the canes, but in order to do this it is neceasary 
for the refiner to have control of a -large area of 
cane so as to keep hia factory working constantly 
throughout the season. Such a factory, it is stated, 
will be erected at Pilibhit in time for the next 
cane harvest by Messrs, Rao Bahadur Sahu 
Lalto Ueera Pershad, citisens of that place. The 
factory will have an output of from three to four 
tone of sugar per day of 1 2 hours, equal In quality 
to the best *• khand,” No animal chnrroal or nox- 
ious drugx will be employed in tlie manufacture, 
end the produce will be even more wholesome 
tluan “ khand” as made by the local proc'ws. 

Industries of Bikaner. 

One of tbo principal industries of the Bikaner 
State is of wool which is utilised within the State 
for making rugs, blankets, etc. Another ia of 
ealtpotro of which in the year 1007-08, 99,2C6 
toi>8 were mamifacturcfi of an estimated gross 
value cf Rs. 45,687. Tbo aaltpetre industry is 
said to be capable of great expansion if it is worked 
eystematically ; the principal factories are at 
Ilanmangarh and Bhaiint, with twenty other small 
factwicBBcattered about in villages. Among other 
industries are lacquer work, engarcandy, leather 
water-bags made at Reni, nnd oil flasks of CTirel- 
skin made at Bikaner. With reference to 
fibre, which growa abundantly in parts of the 
State, it is of tritere»-t to note that sanction has 
been accorded for an experiment to be made on a 
small scale for extracting fibre by hand-power 
inacbiDes so as to obtain reliable data, 
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Pin-making- 

One of the most useful industries to «hich the 
MpiUlists el.mld turn their utl.nlion .a the pin- 
„.Hng ri."t. It do» nol 

ekbunrleor e^rrMi™ 

Steel »ire tor pin. e»»« >>• P""'"f 

.pp.eui„.tecostotIro™B..I6toBe.«pere* 

e^rding to the, unlit, end the ^ 

The number ot pine Ih.t e.n be »od. tr^ 

„„e1.aoPl/51hs)of.«ob-re..nge,Imm8,W 

to 10,000 eccordiup to aiM, there , 
little reeate. The pin-mekinS pl*b‘ "t 

„.her, end .tieking meehinee. n o^.r to 
ohteiu the beet reeulte, e complement o! et to 
eix mekere end tero etieking medunee would be 
rwuired. Emh nteker is eble to turn out (roin 
irtTlOO finished pins, •• •>'*« " 

.■,0 stiekingdoschines ere employed, ‘W 

rehtesent . dell, output ot .t le«st 
Sticking mschinea ere employed „ 

ilo, in the sheets in tows o! .0, 30 or on 
Besidw, th. shove, line shstting, "“essslT P«««y-. 

collars, fioor beerings, ooupl.ng, end . one 0 ^ P- 

engine would be requlmd to m.k. ‘Y P'“‘ “™; 

■ plete. Tb. eslim.ted priee o! complete pl.nt 
pin-msking is .bout Bs. 10,000_ 

Anakapalle Sencal Factory. 

Tb,AnXlloP.udlE.otor,n..de.,„m,» 

to month. Msn, people were present. All wj~ 
.truekp.rtieuUr.,wi.h.b.he2'u^^^^^^^^^ 

e tdr"n.p...:b»'b..n.rp»i->.^ 

M.n.g.r .nd w» ptont et the tons 

Artillery Made m India. 

The Indien Ordnance Detriment recent}, «»t 
The 1 Cossipoi-e with its car- 

Ponte , field gun 1 Xhm.p«ime» 

nage from ine J ^ ciiticallr examined 
of work done in India was aiuwi y 

and it b experts The manufacture 

SSlr? &£ rr, is new being pwn 

' ”el<Si wi;!..ud good results .re assured. 


Fireproof Fabrics- 

Although it is well known that- many chemical 

substances can ho used with complete bucccm in 

order to render fabrics Breproof, it is surprising 
. how often in the case of stage fires no attempts 
are made to render either the scenery or the ban- 
giuga fi-ee from danger in the case of a sud- 
den outburst of flame. Numberless accidents 
and frequent losses of life might have been 
aroided in the past if those responsible for fancy- 

dress balls and entertainments. where women in 
garments cf light and flimsy materials are crowded 

together in confined spaces, would insist on the uso 
of fabrics which hare been steeped in some fire-re- 
sisting solution. In many of the Continental thea- 
tres it is now compulsory to impregnate the cloth 
used for the scenery in some appi-oved fire-repell- 
ing substance, and establishments exist abroad 
in m«t of the principal cities for the fireproofing 
of textiles and other fabrics. The list of chemi* 
cals used for fireproofing is extensive, but pro- 
bably fen have been employed with more succeea 
than tbe soluble silicates of the alkalis commonly 
known as water glass. In France great faith is 
placed in the so-called “ ignifuge ” of Thiloust, 
which is a solulioo of boracic acid and ammonium 
sulphate in thin starch. In Berlin a Bolotiop con- 
mining 20 per cent of wolframate of Boda and 
10 percent of boraiic acid has been employed 
with^Butcese. Magnesium chloride is likewise a 
cood protective against fire as is also calcium 
chloride, bat this latter cannot be recommended, 
as it 13 very hygroscopic. Many of tho substances 
in use for this purpose are secret specifics, the 
coroporition of which has not been published, 

Russian Cotton Fabrics 

In the production of all descriptions of cotton 
fabrics Russia has made very marked progress 
during tbe last twenty years. Her supply of the 
raw material is drawn from various foreign and 
home sources. The Russian cotton’ produced in 
Tuikistan and Trans-Caucasia, was 2,000,000 
poods in 1906, 7,000,000 poods in 1907, and 
0,000,000 poods in 1908. Tho Russian cotton 
grown in Turkestan is about equal to American ♦ 
up to fally good middling. 
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Eevival of Sericulture in Bengfal. 

Thn opemtioQS for the revive! of sericulture in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam were on a larger scale 
and were conducted separately from, though in 
co-operation with, those in Bengal proper. The . 
Director was Mr. M. M. Cbakrabarti, who had been 
trained in sericulture in Tokio Univeraity. The 
policy decided on to rescue the industry from decay 
followed the lines of that devised for the French 
industry by Pasteur. The first essential was to 
make available an adequate supply of seed- 
cocoons which could be guaranteed as practically 
free from disease. With this object it is hoped to 
erect granerics at Mirganj on the Ganges capable 
of producing 1,000 maunds of seed-cocoons a year. 
When this has been done it is proposed to establish 
other graneries. Should private enterprise bo 
forthcoming, it is probable that the Agricultural 
Department will be glad to hand over these gran- 
eries to any reliable firms that may desire to ac- 
quire them. Unfortunately, however, there is 
little sign at presentof the requisite privateenter- 
prise being forthcoming. The second plan in the 
Department’s serioultural policy was to give a 
sound practical training to the eons of silkworm- 
rearers, The training Avas given at the Sericul- 
turul School at Bajsliabi which came under Gov- 
ernment management from January 1, 1007. 
Out of twelve apprentices originally appointed, 
eight finally remained on the roll. In 1008, 
eighteen students were admitted. On passing the 
annual examination, the students were each given 
a grant of Its. 250 to enable them to construct a 
silkworm rearing houscon the plan of themudel one 
at the school. So far as paasing examinations went, 
the clivsses seem to have been fairly succcesfnl, but 
it is remarked that it has been impossible hitherto 
to obtain a headmaster of the stamp required 
with the result that the standard of training and 
the form of the school are badly in need of im- 
provement. Experiments in sericulture wereidso 
continued at the Shillong fruit farm with marked 
success. The Khasis are taking a steadily increas- 
ing interest in the industry. The most favonrahle 
pomt in regard to the Shillong experiments is 
that they indicate that silkw'orms suB'er no degene- 
ration even after being reared for three snecessive 
^ycars in the Khasi Hills, in which respect Shillong 

is declared to have the advantage over Kashmir. 

Cecil nnd Jlilitart/ Ga:4iU. 


A New Indnstry for India. 

What becomes of all the offal of "^the animals 
killed for food in India? Much of it is thrown 
away to be devoured by birds, dogs and jackals. A 
few years ego, two Mahomedans of an enterprising 
character contracted for the blood of 200 beads 
of cattlo killed per week at Agra to supply dried 
beef to the Burmans. They boiled the blood down 
in open pans and reduced it to powder, which they 
sold to sugar-growers in Mauritius as manure. 
This trade lasted some time, until the planters 
found out that the high, temperature employed 
destroyed much of tbs manurial value of the 
powder. Steam heated pans were then used. Much 
of the offal of the large slaughter houses at Ban- 
dra was at one time thrown out on waste ground 
to rot, or to attract vermin. A time will come 
when no single part of any slaughtered animal will 
bo wasted ; even the conteuts of the stomach will 
be used as manute, as is already done in other 
countries. In the meantime, the Indian Trade 
Jourwtl announces that there is an active demand 
in London for dried sheep’s gut at twelve shillings 
per pound. At the time of this announcement 
Mr. Burn, 1.C.5,, wrote to that journal that 
sheep gut was selling in his district at 0-6 anna 
per pound, in the raw condition, probably. 
The gut has to be properly preparad, dried, 
packed and shipped, but none of the operations 
are complicated or difiicult. The whole process 
of treating and packing sheep and cattle gut is 
fully explained in the India7i Trade Jounuil of 
January 14th, 1009. Ueasoiiablo care and honest 
work alone arc required to prepare the goodi', 
which add one moro branch to the growing list of 
animal integuments that may be exported from 
India. It includes skins of the bullock, buffalo, 
horse, sheep, goat, crocodile, rat, snake and frog, 
all of which find a raady market in Eurojw.— ■ 
Indian Textile Jmtmal. 
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. - Boot Leather. 

The Gmemiient ot Aiistnlia, .ays the Cmmer- 
cial fnuUi^n^, >3 coesidering an application for 
the bei.est ot a bounty, tchicli is ot unusual inte- 
rest. It is entered by the Federal Tannery 
Company, ot Ooelong, and is based on the com- 
pany’s claim to have established a promising non 
industry, ric., the manutacturo ot bool leather 
Irem rabbit skins. This has not belore bren 
attempted on a commercial icale. Hundreds ot 
tanned rnbbit skins are non being sold in Mel- 
bourne and tbreugbout Victeria tor m.nnl.clnr. 
into uppers tor ladies’ and intante’ bools and men a 
li-btboota. In appearance, the matenal is very 
much like kid. It is a little 'illttet » 
neight than irall.by leather, and near. ncll. 
The company, besides supplying a demand in the 
boot making industry, is doing some good in 
providing an inducement to keep donn the rabbit 
pest. As the lime used in galUng off the lur 
rendera the tor unsaleable, a machine, it is stated, 
is being Imported tiom F.urope tor shaving off the 
lur in a condition to be sold at the hat mills. 

A Commercial Museum in Serria. 

The Servian Ministry ot Agrieniture and Com- 
merce has established, acccrding to the C(mmemal 
/itleMijsnre, a Museum of Commerce at Belgrade 
tor the promotion ol foreign trade. 

. The principal purpose of tho museum is to 
gather samples and information ot tho preduets ot 
Berviatorthenseof toreign merchants irho may 
bo interested in Servian eaporte. The moseum 
»m also gather samples ol the article, imported 
to Servi. and inhibit them to tho merebmit. 
ot the coontry. Tho museum .nill upeemlly bo 
n ad to leceira models ot agrieulturel macbiue^ 
SiS^ptaents lor exhibit. The miireiim 

Mao adrise regarding the investments ot toreign 

“ibi muS™ 'is installrd in lb. 

palaco ot the company “ Koeaia - situated in the 

Smt beanlUul part ol 

M “Musce Commercial du Minwtere 
i?A^cuUure et du Commerce, Belgrade, Bervia.- 


A Swedish Exhibition. ' 

It is proposed to hold in Stockholm this year an 
exhibition of Swedish industrial arts and crafts, 
the arrangements for which are already advanced. 
Swedish art and handicraft have from the earliest 
period developed a style peculiarly their own, 
especially in textile art. The exhibition will be 
opened on June 4 next, under the direct patronage 
of nU Majesty King Gustavus Y ., and will remain 
open till September. ^ site in the midst of the 
lovely scenery of the capital has been secured, and 
the King has granted the use of a portion of the 
Royal Park for the exhibition. 

India and the Gold Reserve. 

In the Commons Mr. Smeaton asked tho Under- 
SecrcUry what was the amount of the actual gold 
reserve at present at the disposal of the Indian 
Government ; how much et this gold was deposited 
in London, and how much in India; and whethei 
the whole of tho profits on the coinage of rupees 
was being devoted to maintaining end increasing 
this gold reserve, in accordance with the recom* 
mendation of the Fowler Commission of 1898. 

Mr. Hobbouse said : The gold standard reser^-e is 
DOW held in British and Colonial Government secu- 
rities and rupees to tho following amounts ; Secu- 
rities, nominal amount, £8,863,000, cost price, 
£7,946,000 ; Rupees 1,688 lakhs, or £10,587,000, 
It is hoped that a portion of the rupees may be 
remitted to England to bo invested in sterling 
securities in 1909-10. It has been decided to 
apply half tho future profits on coinage to supple- 
ment the funds available for capital expenditure 
on Indian Railways. 

Mr. Smeaton asked whether the late Financial 
Adviser to the Indian Government, Sir Edward 
Iaw, did not express a very strong opinion that 
the gold standard reserve should remain intact 
and should not be invested. ’ 

Mr. Hobhouse : I believe some such opinion as 
that was expressed at the time, but the Govern- 
ment of India have seen fit to depart from the 
recommendation then made. . * 
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The Revival of Indian Architecture and 
Fine Arts. 

Jlr. E. B. Ilavell, late Superintendent of tho 
Calcutta School of Arts makes in the columns of 
the Hvidu, the following practical Biiggeations for 
the revival of Indian Architecture and Fine 
Arts ; 

I. Let every Indian, who builds a house or 
palace, do honour to Indian art by employing 
Indian master-builders who have the knowledge 
of Indian aichitectuial traditions contained in 
tho Silpa-Sastras. Let him in consultation with 
these master-builders, adapt these traditions to 
present-day habits and requirements, as they 
have always been adapted in former times; bear- 
ing in mind that the fundamentnl principle of 
good art is that perfect fitness makes perfect 
beauty, Let good ornament be used, os fur as 
means will allow, only to add to the beauty of 
suitable design and good construction, never for 
the purpose of concealing ugliness, or defects, 
nor for the sake of vulgar display. Good design 
and construction make all work artistic, even if 
no ornament be added, 

II. Let all furniture and decoration made 
for Indian houses, even chairs and such-like fur- 
niture of European origin, be made distinctively 
Indian in design, not merely imitative of Euro- 
pean forms ; and let Indian dress bo worn by 
Indians in Indian houses. So will you and 
your craftsmen develop from creative and con- 
structive powers of thought. 

III. To promote the national reverence for 
beauty iu nature and in art, let it be considered a 
public duty to make the surroundings of schools 
and public buildings beautiful with flowers and 
trees and water. 

IV. Let days be set apart, an in Japan, forthe 
national enjoyment and worship of beauty — days 
to celebrate the flowering of the lotus, or asoka 
tree, and for visiting places conspicuous for 
natural beauty. 


V. Let religious festivals and political meet- 
ings be marked ns much by tho planting of fruit 
nnd flowering trees fur the public benefit as by 
pray'ers and vows and speech-making. If for 
eveiy speech now made a tree were planted and 
made to grow, how much happier would 
India become! Will not the Industrial Section of 
the National Congress inaugurate an Arbor-Day 
for all India on the basis of one, two'or three 
trees planted and made to grow, for every political 
speech delivered — the ratio to be determined by 
the length of tho speeches ? 

VI. Let the great events of national history 

and the moral teaching of the national epics, be 
impressed strongly on the minds of your children 
by concrete images painted on the walls of School 
and Municipal buildings, instead of only by word 
impressions derived from boolcs and oral teaching. 
But such pictures must always be painted by Indian 
artists, with Indian colours and in Indian way of 
artistic expression. ' 

VII. Let the rich men of India show an 
intelligent interest in art, not by collecting 
European pictures, but by taking care .of the 
maeterpieces of Indian art, and by reviving 
the old chilragaltd, in which Indian subjects 
are painted on the walls by Indian artists in an 
Indian way. 

The beat way to honour Indian architects, 
sculptors, and painters is by giving them 
honourable employment ; so it is very necessary to 
find act and bring to public notice all the tradi- 
tional master-builders and sculptors who arc now 
practising the rules of their art in the traditional 
Indian way, and all descendants of the painters 
who formerly held honoured positions at Indian 
Courts. There are certainly a good many of such 
artists still to be found, living in obscurity and 
wanting work, owing to the degeneration ' of 
public taste in India. ' ' 
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Spedal roTTQ of TillftSe. 

The raising ot '■ropa in India w largely depen 
dent upon 

eesorlnraetbetad to ettilici.l irription i .nd .1 
there ere no eonel. or .ny ether eoureee of rmto- 

eopply.theroie Wlore of erope, rrith f.m.oe. 

d»tre», «od rouch l»a of We, hum.n end en.mel, 
Horr to reiee trope, rrith « li^i" tn'"'”” ” « 
natter thet ehonld intereet the Ind.en enU.retor. 

A. ...nel, »je ‘he An jiton, w. here to turn to 
the United Slates of Anierim to sho™ os the trey , 

nnd “Dry Ferming" i> ‘h« 

.entslhendsplelionof egrieolture to soils where 
lh..y.r.S0 mlof.ll Is not soffitienl forord.oery 
tsrmins, There ere three coomes open in this 
form of terming, rit. spetW trop, ertifieie' i"'^ 

tion, end espeeiel form of liil.ge. ^ 

setond ere resorted to in Indie under the stress of 

n deficient minf.ll ; hot the third a m, hr » .. 

.re«w.re,nnlinown in this country. The. con. 
slrtsin deep ploughing end frequent pul.er.s.ng of 
the top .oil out of, m. well .. during, the gm«ng 
,ce»n It is hesed upon the principle thet .he 

moisture felling in the form of rein or snow mey 

Sint into the eeith it the soil he 

there Shell.be left .bore Ihst mo.st^ed bed. 

clem fine bl.nk.t of dust thet shell piwi.nt 

empomlion. It is else neccesery for the furrow, 

tob. et right nngles ‘o ‘he pr.reil.ng winds. 
Untorlunetely for Indie end her wntcb^Ily poor 
cllirelorethismeen. speci.l mech.n-ry-^^ 
ful .teem ploughs prem dr™. •» P'e"‘ 
deep, end pulrerising herrows. On. Amenmn 
termer telle .» how he plo»gh«l ...Ire .~hm 
deep, end bed ml.ed thirty-fir. bushel, of »hm^ 
fifty bushel, of corn .long with e profilebl. frail 
Pich-erd, ufou . mintel! of less then fifteen .nches 


annaally. In consequence, the land has risen in 
valno. Land that was a «lnig in the naarbet 
eight years ago at two dollars an acre sells for ten 
to twenty-five dollars. Homest^d entries have 
run into thousands. It is perhaps too much to 
expect the average “ rayat” to do this kind of 
thing ; but it is within the power of rich zemin- 
dars and landholders to carry out such an experi- 
inant, and thereby to increase the yielding power 
of their lands. 

Tree Planting in India- 

In this aun-parched land the man who plants 
an avenue or a grove of trees is a public bene- 
factor, says the Pionter, and all Governments 
make it their duty to encourage arboriculture. In 
the Punjab during the last decade an addition of 
3,000 mileeto the avenues maintained by all 
agencies is recorded, the increase in the last three 
years having been accelerated partly by an annual 
grant of a lakh of rupees, from the Imperial 
Government to district boards, and partly by the 
opening up of new railways, roads and canals. 
It would seem, however, that the work is not 
always carried out with the best judgment, and 
the aothorities believe that more careful and 
ayetematic working would give better results. 
The proportion of failures in planting operations 
is still very high, and a good deni of public money 
would be saved if limited areas wore properly 
developed, instead of the tree-planting operations 
being spread over so area that cannot be properly 
controlled. It is proposed with a view to tho im- 
provement of arboriculture that district boards 
and municipalities should be encouraged to make 
a periodical valuation of their standing timber, 
the idea being that until this is done these public 
bodies will not realise the possibilities of profit 
from tree-growing. A triennial valuation should 
prove to the boards that their timber is a valuable 
asset, and thus eneourf^e the e^tensioi} of tref- 
planting. 
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A Female Farming Community. 

In the Stutterheim valley, in Capo Colony, is a 
community of women farmers. Nine out of every 
ten of the small farms scalterod along this fertile 
valley are managed by women. The farms are in 
reality'market gardens, and the women attend to 
all the details. They bring the produce into the 
market at King William Town themselves, plough 
the land and “ hoe and spade" without any male 
help. These women farmei-s aie all of German 
descent, and are descendants of the men who 
migrated to the colony shortly after the Crimean 
war. These men came in a body and were known 
as the German legion, The mala members of the 
community follow various c.alUng3 in the towns 
and ride or cycle in and back. The valley boasts 
of a chapel, a schoolhouao and a library. At one 
time the residents lived under h certain number 
of rules which they had adopted, but these rules 
have now fallen into disuse. To-day the com- 
munity live their own lives, happy, and if not 
prosperous, free from care, hut the number of 
residents in the happy valley is steadily deci-easing, 
owing, of course, to the younger generation passing 
away from the settlement to the great centres of 
industry where they can Hvo more exciting if not 
he.altbier lives. — D.G.H. 

Growth of Plants by Electridty. 

The idea of forcing the growth of plants by 
electricity is an old one. It only requires a com- 
paratively weak electric current to kill a plant, 
hence no beneficial results ai-a gained by sending 
currents through the plants tliemsclves. Good 
results are obtained, however, by electrifying the 
soil in which plants are growing. The eflect is 
really due to the action of the current on mineral 
Kilts in the soil, which are rendered more soluble. 
It is doubtful whether the increased yield would 
be sufficient to pay the ex^nse of generatirg tho 
puirent; 


Hybridising ; of Indian < Cottons- 

Details of the experiments in the hybridising of 
Indian cottons, conducted in ifadras by Mr. P. F. 
Fyson, Professor of Botany at the Presidency 
College, have been published in the series of the 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in 
In-liaCVol II. No. G), The letterpress is illustrat- 
ed by a number of plates, the whole forming a 
pamphlet of much interest to all who are con- 
cerned with tV»e improvement of Indian cotton. 

Agricultural Joumarof India- ■ 

There aio a number of articles of interest in the 


last issue of the Agriadiural Journal of India, 
which is for the second quarter of this year. First 
to be mentioned are three articles on the manage- 
ment of Experiment Stations in India, by Mr. W, 
n. Moreland, I.C.8., C.I.E, Director of'Agricol- 
ture, United Provinces, Mr. C. Benson, late 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras, and Jlr. 
II. C. Sampson, Deputy 'Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, respectively. Another Madras officer, 
Mr. J. M. Lonstlale, Court of Sards’ Agricultural 
Expert, describes the improvements in paddy 


euicivation in the Court of Wards Home Form at 
Sivagiri, Tinnevelly District, and Mr. Sampson 
contributes an illustrated article on the introduc- 
tion of drill-sowing and inter-cultivation on 
the black cotton aoils of Tinnevelly. There 
are two other well illustrated articles, on Eri, or 
castor, silk and the Agricultural Section of the' 
Nagpur Exhibition, 1908, the first of which is 
contributed by Mr. H. Maiwell-Lefroy, Imperial 
Entomologist, and the second by Messrs. C.A 
Gammie, Imperial Cotton Sped nlist, and E.' 
Shearer, Imperial Agriculturist. ’ ' • , 

The Manchester of Bengal. 

^ Refen-ing to the Callyan Cotton Jlill which 
IS being erected at a placo about a mile from 
the Seramporo Station, and which is expected to be 
in working onler from October next, the liengaUe 
mnguinely anticipates thua : “ What with the 
Canga Luimi Mill, the Callyan Cotton Mill and 
other rotton mills which will soon Wing up and 
with the Wealing School turning out efficient 
..otter,, Serampore bid, f„i, |,{ the M«ncUert*r 
of Bengal," 
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THE MOSTH OT THE rOETS. 

April 28 i. rtfP i'l . 

a»,e of the deetl. in 1,400 of 11, o pool Cto.rer. 
And it is not « little interestios to note the "««>■ 
cieiioo by birth or ,ieetb-or io some roses by 
bolh-ot msoy of oor leedioB poe** »i‘'' ‘'■e b”* 
of the spring toontl,.. The l.te Mr. S*inb„rn. . 
dooth .ads .nolher to the poet. t«hose b.rtbd.y 
.nd d»thd.r both o«ur in April, S-inbnm. 
h.,in* h«,n born on April 6. Words«er.b bom 
April 7, died April 23, trhich ,r.. both thedmth- 
day nnd birlhd.y of Sh.lte.pe.ro. Heber, Urn 
April 21, di«i April 3. The l.t. John IMvtdson 
liom April 11, Keble on April 25, .nd Kooh- 
ester on April 3 1 whilst Goldsmith died April 4, 
Eosnettl April 2, Kda.rd Young April 12, OW.y 
April 14, Jlsltliew Arnold April 15, Byron Api.l 
19. Ch.uo.r, ...tsted nborr, April 28. .nd J.me. 
Jtontgomery April 30. 


CQESIISTRT IS THE MARATHI I.ASOHAOE. 

\ Ckintemporary cnils nttPntion ton woik ..n 
Ch6mi.tiy in the M.tnthi l.ngn.g.. Sorb rlTorU, 
.to to ho heartily rnrouraged. 

I, Etemenlery Treatise on Orgnoir Chemi.lry. 
Theoretic! and Pr.rticl. A’ol I, part, I .nd II- 
Thi. 1. « work on Organic Chemi.try in M«r«lhi, 
by the late Prof. B.l.ji Prabbakar Slodalt, fcja- 
cm College, Kolhaporr. The books are published 
• under th.'pntrunage ol the Chief of Miraj. Tl.co 
1,0 parts deal with Paraffin nr fatty gronpe. The 
hooka are written in an c.ily inl.lligibl. atylr. In 
the present limes ol indnslri.l op-lieaTsl. the mine 
cl a work like the present, cannot bo evented. 
In all departments ol indnalry chemi.try play. . 

aery im[«rl»nt pall. To spread the knowledge of 

CO 


chemistry among the Vrti«n and industrial classes 
works like the present are a necessity of the mo- 
meet. They shonM be within tho easy reach of all." 

THE DEVASAOAR. ' ' > 

We Itave pleasure in drawing the attention of 
our readers to this " Unique Illustrated Polyglot 
Monthly" containing articles in all languages of, 
tho Indtan Empire. It is the only meAns of Imrn- 
ing them through a common medium. Each issue 
has grammar, vcTcabulary, etc., tmnslations of 
Rome already published articles into different lan- 
guages. Distinguished writers from all parts of, 
India, Burma, B.Uuchistban, Tibet, and Ceylon; 
Rie among its contributors, , who receive the 
Journal free. Highly spoken of by all sections of_ 
the Press. Subscription for India lU. 3-8. Apply 
to the Manager, Dsvanagar, 85, Grey Street, Cal-, 
cutta, (India). 

TUB AQE or IlRCOSlHl-BiaBAHDAR. > 

The third number of the Tamil Antiquary 
(Tamilian Archreologieal Society, Trichinepoly) 
eontaina a reprint of the late Professor Sundaram 
Pillay’s well-known work on “ The Age of Tiru- 
gnana Sambandar,”' the well-known Tamil mint, 
who h.rt been tentatively assigned! to the middle of 
tho 7U»centiiry A.D. Itai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
M.A., Epigraphist to tho Government of Indta, 
writes a scholerly, though brief, introduction which 
throws useful light, not only on the history of 
Tamil literature, but also on the extent of the 
country in which Tamil was, as it were, the State 
language, and as such used for epigraphic records. 
Mr. K. G. Sesha I)er, of Trevandtum, writes a 
short biographical sketch of tho late Pi-ofesscr 
Sundaram Pillay, who was undonbtedly a man 
possessed of considerable powers of thought and 
patieut research. The pirraphlet which is now 
republished, has long been out of print, and the 
Tamilian Archajological Society has done well to 
reissue it in a cheap and handy form. . , ^ 
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EDCCATIOSAL E-VDOWIIEXTS. 

It is understood that Unded property, veined nt 
Rs. 4,00,000 in trust hw been bequeathed for the 
establishment of a Hindu Free School in Calcutta 
and other charities by the late Babti Gobin 
Ohimd Dhur, of Colootollah, Calcutta. 

■\Ve are glad to learn th.at Sardar Balwant Singh 
of Gujranwak, retired District Judge, has made 
n gift of property worth a lakh of rupees with tho 
object of maintaining a Rcliolarsbip for agricultural 
nnd scientific rese.arch in England or other foreign 
lands. S.ardar Balwant Singh is n. respecte<l 
Jagirdar in the Punjab nnd was President of the 
first Sikh Educational Conference at Gujranwala. 

The Maharajah Manitla Chandra Nundy. nays 
the Janjiiant, has offered to endow a technical 
Institution in Calcutta with a property yieldinga 
lakh of rupees annually. He is now correspond- 
ing with the Government about the matter. 

A local vernacular journal conducted by the 
Sikhs learns that Mr. Gajlndm Singh Majithia 
has bequeathed a crorn and fifty lakhs of nipeen in 
favour of tho Khaka College, Amritsar. The 
decrased was the brother of the late Dyal Sirdai 
Singh Majithia who bequeathed some thirty lakhs 
for starting the Brahmo College and Tbeistic 
Library here. 

Wo ore glad to note that Sir Jacob Sassoon has 
given a donation of two lakhs of rupeesfor the pro- 
posed commercial college for Bombay. With this 
large amount to go upon the collega most soon 
become nn accomplishod fact. 

EDUCATION IN THE U. P. 

Inthe Annual Report of Education in theUnit- 
ed Provinces by Mr. C. R. de tA Ff*se, Director 
of Public Instruction, great emphasis is kid on the 
awakening of the population to the advantages 
which education affobds. '‘Hitherto," says the 
Director, " funds have not seldom been required 
to dangle facilities before an apathetic people 


rather than to meet a genuine demand, Now, in 
spite of plague and famine and many draw- 
backs, chHdren are crowding into schools of all 
kinds in such numbers that neither can room be 
found for them nor can sufficient teachers be enter- 
tained to teach them. In the year covered by the 
Report, the total number of Primary Schools for 
boys rtKo from 9,545 to 9,717, and of pupiN 
attending them from 418,480 to 460,327." 

MAIIOMEDAK EDUCATION. 

The report on the educational condition of the 
Mahomedans in India, which was presented by 
Snliibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, B. A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Honorary Joint Secretary of the All- 
India klahomedan Conference, at the Inst session 
of the Educational Conference nt Amrikar, J^s 
been published in tho form of an attmetive and 
neatly printed pamphlet. Facts and figures go to 
show a very deplorable condition among the 
Mahomedans who, inspite of being in the majority 
in some provinces, have not yet fully graaped their 
cliancea. In Eastein Bengal and A»wm, for in- 
stance, where the Mahomeilans form n popu- 
lation of 6C per cent, not crore than 61'92 per 


cent, attend the Prim.ary Department, while 27‘51 
attend the Secondary Department, 5-93 Art? Col- 
lege and 5’C9 Professional Colleges, as compsred 
with the Hindu percentages of 43-53, 70-52, 93 62 
and 94-09 respectively. Again in the Punjab, in 
the year 1906-07, there were 72,211 Hindu 
students and 62,090 Mnhomedan students. Th«e 


numoers uii down to 40,994 and 21, 533 inthe 

^ of Hindus and Muwalmans in the Secondary 
J)epailment. and to 1,076 Hindus nnd 477 -Mus. 
Mimnns m tho Collcgo Department. It ie' well 
known that u. the Punjab too, like Ikstern 
enga , ey lag behind their rival community in 
cduMtion The rep6rt supplies sufficient food 
lor tnouglitful consideration by the Indian Jfaho- 
r^ansand woliopeit will be read with Aekp inte- 
^ conceni, especwlly the portion in 
rarrmy^- Secretary makes suggeetions 

ti^fn future programme for the ediica- 
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roist or BASKiso law. 

An interesting point of banking Jaw came np 
forcJecUton before the Subordinate Judge of 
Ajtahabiid on the 34th uttimo. The parties nrere 
the Bank of Upper [tidia> Ld.> Ailahab!td, aa 
attaching decree-holders, and the Allahabad 
Bank, Ld., as objectors. It appeared that the 
"Upper India B»nfc in 1908, obtained a decree 
for Rs. 3,610 against Charles Claude Augier of 
the Charing Cross Dispensary, Lahore. The 
‘decree was transferred to Allahabad for execu- 
tion, and the decree-holders attached ten prefer- 
ence shares of the AJJahabnd Bank belonging to 
Jllr. Augier, wbieh were in the safe custody of 
the BanJc. The AJiahahad Dank filed an objec- 
tion to the attachment on the ground tb-st the 
said shares were deposited m security with them 
for adeaneee made, and that they a-ere not liable 
to sale, but, if so, it would be subject to their own 
claim, The Allahabad Bank further stated that, 
as the sJiarea were deposited with them for safe 
custody, they had a lien on the property. 

In delivering judgment the lenrned Subordi- 
nate Judge eaivl that the Allahabad Bank objecte*! 
to the attachment and sale of the shares on the 
ground that they held the shares ns semrity for 
repayment of sums due, and they had a prior 
charge on the property. The attaching creditors, 
the Upper India Bank, contended that the shares 
were not subject to any lien of the objectors, and 
the point to be determined iras whether the 
Allahabad Bank had any lien on the sbai»s in 
question. Under Article 19 of the Articles of 
AssoOiation of the Allahnhad Bank, it was argued 
that the shares were mortgaged to (he Bank, and, 
therefore, they conferred a Hen. As a rule Ennk- 
ers had no general Hen on articles deposited with 
them for safe custody, but in this case the shares 
were already under a Hen to the Bank for a debt 


and the mere fact of their being kept in the Bank 
for safe custody would not take away the lien. 
Moreover, on the 18th September 1908, Mr. 
Angier authorised the Bank to sell tbe'shares and 
excciited thros blank transfer receipts for this pur- 
peso. The Bank, therefore, since th.at date were 
agente of Mr. Augier to sell the shares and were 
bat liolding them for safe custody. The Subordi- 
nate Judge in allowing the objection of the 
Allahabad Bank with costs held that there was a 
lien on the ehares attached and ordered them to 
be told subject to the claims of the objectors. 

TAUISS AN'D UTIOATIOX. 

Rent law litigation m the United Provinces 
sufiered in no small measure last year by reason 
of famine. In Agra litigation was six per cent 
le&e than in the preceding year. The decline, 
however, was mainly in suits for arrears and 
suits foi enbaneement, and it was most noticeable 
especially in the case of suits for arrtars in those 
districts where suspensions nnd remissions of land 
revenue were extensively given. Suits for enhance' 
ment of rent declined from 6,835 to 4,796, tbe 
lowest point touched for the past eleven years. 
Suita for ejectment showed a substantial increase 
in the thiee enstern divisions, halancing a de- 
crease clscwheie in those districts which had been 
aillicted by fniniae. The most important reason 
assigned for Hie increased resort to suits for 
ejectment is that landlords desire to secure their 
share in the larger profits from land duo to the 
cunlinuance of high prices . — Indian Daily Tele- 
graph. 

TDE MEW CHIEF JCSTICE OF SZNGAL. 

Sir Lnwicuce Jenkins, writes the Adfocak, re- 
turned to his old love at tbe special and earnest 
request of Lord Morley and found the corner 
occupied by him before still warm end aacrosanct. 
Ho set at once to setting the house in order and 
bas taken precious little time to re-establish in 
the people’s hearts the pristine and ancient faith 
in the British sense of Justice. To the whole- 
some and sympathetic activities of these highest 
officuiU in Bengal must be added the reform 
scheme to understand bow an e ~ ‘ 
has been pronounced upon the 
of the Government that began 
but did not end with the close 


iltective cry at halt 
^ r&ictionary policy 
with I,ord Curzon 
I ct hb regime. 
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bEA-81CKKE?S. 

The hai-dened sailor rarely falls a prey to aea- 
sickness, because he has, aa it Avere, become part 
and parcel with the vessel, as a horseman with 
his horsp. His body yields and instinctively 
follows the most irregular motions of the ship. 
While there is at present no cure for sAa-ackness 
some relief can be given by applying an abdorai- 
ual bandage, which diminishes the swaying of the 
internal organs. Some years ago a medical autho- 
rity stated that the closing of ono eye (or the ban- 
daging, we assume) would prove a remedy. It 
has been found successful in many cases. 

' TUBEKCULOSrs IK INDIA. 

A paper contributed by Dr. G 0. Cbatteijeo, 
the Assistant Bacteriologist to the Gilcufta 
Medical College, to the recent discussion in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal on Tuberculosis in India 
is republished in the 7nd{a« Medical lieeord. Dr. 
Ohatterjeo says there can be no doubt that this 

disease, once supposed to be rare in India, is not 
only common, but is increasing at a rapid rate. 
The comparative rarity of surgical tubeiculosis in 
India, which several observers havo noted, be 
attribatesto the universal custom of boiling milk 
before drinking it, for it seems to be chiefly from 
bovine tuberculosis that the surgical forms of the 
disease are derived. Meat-eating is also less likely 
to spread the disease in India, as goats appear to 
be immune. The greatest danger, however, is the 
spread of the disease through the resphatory 
track, from man to man. and Dr. Chatterjee fears 
that unless strong measures are taken to prevent 
this, tubercular disease will rank with cholera and 
malaria as among the chief diseases of India. He 
quotes a cose fiom his own knowledge where ten 
infections, three of them fatal, could be traced to 
a single individual. He advocates the institution 
of ft special bacteriological laboratory on the model 
of the Jenner Institute for Infectious Krankhei- 


ton of Germany, Another Gertcan institution 
he would like to see introduced is the Arbciter- 
Invaliditats Versicherung for the compulsory 
insurance of working-men against sicknc.'s. The 
proceeds of a small tax are devoted to the pro- 
vision of model dwelling sanitoria, popular in- 
struction in hygiene, etc. 

BEST POSITION FOB SLEEP. 

A number of eminent medical men have given 
their opinion to the Matin on what they consider 
the healthiest position for sleep. Dr, Delome, 
Arm)' Medical Inspector, declares • that the natu- 
ral position is to lie flat on one’s back. Professor 
Debone ami Dr. D.vvenlere of the School of ’ 
Hygiene, are of the same opinion, and point out 
that lying on either side causes pressure of the 
arm which may eventually bring about paralysis. 

Dr. Landou’.y, of the Medical Faculty, says that 
the best position is the most comfortable position, 
and this is acquired by habit. It would bo well, 
however, to accustom oneself to sleep on the 
tight side. Dr. Letulle, of the Medical Academy, 
maintains emphatically tint one should always 
lie on the right elde, and thus avoid . indigestion 
and heart troublaa. 

In atartling contradiction comea’a etatement 
from the heart Bpeoialist, Dr. Ituchard : “ I al- 
ways sleep on my left side, and I think it is quite 
immaterial whether you lio on jnur lelt or right 
side. The idea, however, that those who cannot 
he onlho lelt Bide sulTer from heart affection is 
quite erroneous.” 


aT. « KUEUSIATISil, 

arid II "l” ° Hospital, Kow York, it is 

Sm wV-? '"fP'™'""!' severe case of rheuma- 

ot^^ P"'™' P'J remedy. A swarm 

'■”‘“'■“1’ "'sre allPi's-i ‘0 

Tl 'si‘h the result above , 

ETl antiqnity, 

^ng been use Eastern Europe 3,000 jeaS 
“ issaid.thS n fanier.n. 
rf brhh 'PS Piany yearn, was attack- 

porleoUyrmeZmhTs'eomplS: 
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‘ SOME MAHVELLOES speed ETFECrS. 

• Centrifugal force is the active agent in some 
interesting phenomena, such as keeping a bicycle 
upright, causing a top to return toa ceitaln position 
after being disturbed, and giving to a soft iron disc 
the rotatory tension that enables it to cut through 
heavy armour plato. A disc of cardbcwrd revolved 
rapidly in a lathe behaves like sheet metal. A 
report of German ext)erin*enla states that the 
cardboard can no longer be bent, and if struck 
with a hammer it emits a sound like that from 
bronze. Even paper acquires quite unusual pro- 
perties. An 8 in. disc of good paper, perfectly 
circular, was placed on the shaft of an electric 
motor, and when rotated at the motor's highest 
speed, it easily sawed through cigar-box wood. 
Centrifugal fowe may give many other curious 
effects. For example, a small chain may be fitted 
as a closed ring on a lotatiug drum in such a way 
thatitcan be slipped offwhen thedrum reaches its 
highest speed, and the chain will then roll on a 
table like a solid ring, and bounce up like a h.'op 
on striking the ground. 

TESTIKO MILK. 

The Sexenlifie rimerfenn describes a simple 
method of testing the quality of milk which 
should prove useful. It is so simple that it can lie 
tried by anv one, and requires no coetly or com- 
plicated appiratus. The sample to be tested is 
first thoroughly stirred so as to mU up the cream 
with the rest. A portion is then diluted wth 
fifty timesits volumeof water. Holding anordi- 
nary drinking glass, with a fairly broad and Oat 
bottom over a lighted candle in a darkened room, 
the diluted milk is to be poured into the gla^ 
until the candle fiame is just rendered wvinble. 
The depth of the liquid required to do this is a 
measure of tbopurity, or otherwise, of the sample. 
If it measures one iuch it may be concluded that 
the milk has not been watered. Really good qua- 
lity milk only gives depth of ^ In. If the milk has 
been diluted with half as much volume of water a 
depth of li in. is required to render the candle 
flame invisible. A depth of 2 in. indicates dilutiOT 
with an equal volume of water, or that the milk 
has been partly aktmmed. .* 


TESTISG WDEAT. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
is now experimenting_with an inexpensive electri- 
cal devico which when perfected — as it promises 
soon to be — will tend to prevent the sale of wheat 
which contains through accident or design a 
larger quantity of moisture than is essential for 
the manufacture of reasonably good flour. 
Uitlierto in India as elsewhere the difficulty has 
been to determine with any degree of accuracy, 
rombined with celerity, the amount of moisture 
any given sample of wheat might contain. This 
question of moisture is n very important one in 
the grain trade, for on it depends the shipping, 
Btoring and transit qualities of cereals, and parti- 
cularly wheat. The pivseot metbotl of deter- 
mining the percentage of moisture is a laborious 
laboratory piocess, and it does not appear to be 
adapted to such grain products as meal and flour, 
What is wanted is soioetbing far simpler— a 
method that may be used, if necessary, by the 
man in the street. And the AmeticAn Department 
of Agriculture has discovered such a method. 
This is nothing more wonderful than the sending 
of an electric current of a few volts through 
the sample of wheat to bo tested. The secret 
lies in the measurement of the resistance oiTered 
to the passage of the current through the 
grain from one electrode to another, the electrodes 
being placed at opposite sides of a glass jar filled 
with wheat. That is all. As the moisture content 
of the grain increases, the resistance to the passage 
of the electric current decreases, and ttee vrrsa 
the variations being exactly measured by a simple 
little apparatus ronstructed on similar lines to 
that required for testing the insulation of cables 
and consistiog principally of a Wheatstone bridgej 
a galvanometer, and an electro-motive force of 
seventeen volts. This instrument, which costa 
but little, shows that the electrical resistance of 
wheat containing 13 per cent, of moisture is seven 
timesthat of wheatcontaining Hpercent* fifty 
times that contMoiug 15 per cent, and so on 
the exact percenUge being easily and quickly de’ 
termined in every case, the^ probable error not' 
exceeding 0 3 per cent. The apparatus is, of couS 
. jorlabl. one, .,.d eonplel. b«i.S 

in thTOj n.nnlM or lea. Its .ppIicabiliiV Si 
g™a smin pr^uoa i. „„ 
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TnE LATE COL. BURESH DISWAS. 

■ The death is announced of Ool. Buresh Biawa'*, 
the distinguished Bengali military officer in the 
army of the Brazilian republio. The Colonel left 
hU country in 1886 altnost pcnnile&s and naked, 
lie first joined a circus company and after 3 years’ 
work ns lion tamer, he became a soldier. In 1695 
he joined the Brazilian army and by haid work 
roso from the post of first Sergeant to that of 
Brigadier, He fought many a battle on behalf of 
the republic with credit to himself. The death of 
Suresh Biswas at the early age of 50 has caused 
much pain in Calcutta society. What would have 
been the position of Suresh Bis^'!as had he not left 
India? Being a Bengali, he could only have aspi- 
red to became s Oommissariat Babu, or Accoun- 
tant in ths Military Accounts office, but declared 
physically unfit to lead a detachment of his coun- 
trymen in a field of battle. In a fore«gn land, 
where he was unknown, be led foreign soldiers 
and acquitted himself so bravely as to force the 
admiration of one and all. There need be no 
wonder that spirited countrymen of Suresh Biswas 
desirous of distinguishing themselves in military 
service are feeling humiliated at their exclusion 
from Military careers, simply because they were 
born in Bengal and not in the Punjab. 

IKDIANS AT nls MAJESTt’s LEVEES, A 

The following rules regarding the presentation of 
Indian gentlemen at His Majesty’s Levees by 
the Political Aide-de-Oamp are published. No 
student as such shall be considered eligible for 
presentation until ho has been called to the Bar 
(if studying Law) or taken his Diploma or Bimilar 
distinction, if studying for any other profestion, 
provided that in the caSe of Law students, the 
Political Aide-de-Camp at his disci-etion may sub- 
mit to the Lord Chamberlain for presentation the 


‘name of a student who, having passed his Final 
examination, is awaiting a call to the Bar and who 
would return to India before another opportunity 
could occur for presenting himself at a Lovee. In 
the case of Indian ^i8itor8 to England, evi- 
dence must be adduced that the applicant has 
lieen received at a Levee or Durbar held by the 
Viceroy of India or the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province to which he belongs, or 
if be be the subject of a Native State that he is a 
Durban in the Indian acceptation of that term. 
Young men visiting England to whom neither of 
the above rules is applicable, will be treated, if of 
age, as eligible for presentation at a liOveo, I'f 
their fathers would be eligible under rule 3. All 
app1ic.ations for presentation or , attendance at a 
Levee must be submitted to the Political Aide-de- 
Camp at least a fortnight before the date announc- 
ed for the Levee. Indian dress with patent Jeatber 
shoes must invariably be worn by all Indian 
Oentlemen who are presented atornttend a Levee 
by application thiougli the Political Aide-de-Camp. 

Un. 3. KEIK UARStE. 

Mr. J. Keir Hardie, who together with Sir. 
Macdonald, has refused to act ns a leader of the 
I- L. P., is a Scottish pitman who worked under- 
ground from the ago of seven until he wos twenty- 
four. Then he became an editor, and ultimately 
an M. P. The sensation he created when be first 
entered the House, wearing an old tweed cap, 
will not readily be forgotten. It was this cap 
which led the Belgian police to arrest Mr. Hardio 
on one occasion. They thought he was an An- 
archist instead of a well-known member of the 
British House of Commons. . • 

TUS COMMOSS’ FASTEST SVBAKER, 

Mr. Birreli U B.aid,tobo now the fastest speaker 
in the House of Commons. In twenty .minutes 
he poured out about 3,200 words— a speed ©1160 
words pel- minute* including stops. The actual 
average speed was about 200 words a minute. - 
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' lUUAKBVSUKA HOUF OF 8ERTICE : HESARES. 

The Commi'sioner of the Benarea Division end 
thepre'.ent District Magistrate and Collator of 
Benaies visited the Rama Krishna Home of 
Service recently. The former paid a surpr.^ visit. 
The following entries were made in the Visitors 
B'ook:— " I paid a surprise vi-it this moining. 
This is a good institution and I will give a subs- 
cription of five rupees per mensem. (Sil.). E. A. 
Molong, I. C. S., Officiating Commissioner Bei.a- 
res ” “ 1 visited Ihe Rama Krishna Homo Service 
to-day. It is doing good, charitable workin the 

• City, looking alter the sick and destitute. (Sd) 

C. A, 0. Streatfield, I. C. S., Magistrate and 
Collector of Benares District." 

‘BEVTSVE from EICISEiOLE IIQCORS. 

Sir Herbert Roberta asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India, what was the total net revenue 
from exciseable liquors and drugs in India in the 
years 1874-5, 1883-4, 1894-5. 1904-5. 1905.6, 
1906-7, 1907-8, and 1908-9; and what is the 
estimated revenue for 1909-10 ? 

The. answer to this question was as follows 
The figures of net revenue, stated in sterling at 
the rate of fifteen rupees to the pi'und, are tm 
follows : — 


1874-75 

1,561,000 

1883-84 

2,538,000 

1894-95 

3,629,000 

1904-05 

5.295,000 

1905-96 . 

5,621,000 

1906-07 

0.83.5,000 

1907-03 

6,163,000 

1908-00 

. 6,342,000 

1909-10 

6,717,000 


For the hast two years the fignres 
estimates. 


THE nionER TROFESaiOSS IK JAFSN. 

The Toyo A'eizai has an interesting article on 
what it calls the high-class professions in Japan. 
Uo absolutely accurate sUtistica'as to the number 
of Civil officials, naval and military officers, people 
*og*8®d in leligion and education, doctors, authors 
journalists, etc., are available, says the Tokyo 
journal, but the following figures, based on care- 
ful investigations, are believed to be as accurate as 
can bo obtained •— 

Civil officials, 1907 (paid out of the na- 


tional treasury) 1.52,159 

Naval and Military oflicera on the aciire 
lust, 1907 (non-commissioned ofiieera 

not included) 26,668 

Imperial llousehold officials (1907) 2,449 

Municipal, district, and village officials, 225,991 

Engaged in education (1906) 161,280 

Engaged hi religion (1906) 266,040 

Judges, bamsters nnd other law officers 

(1906) 14,383 

Doctors, phnrmacista, nnd midwives (1906). 66,726 
Total 905,696 


When to the above is added 70,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers, journ ilists, authors, artists, nurseii, 
etc., it is piobiible that the number of people en- 
gaged in the higher professions will exceed one 
million. At the end of 1907 the total population 
of Japan waa returned at 49 millions, of which it 
may be presumed that roughly two-thiids, or 32 
^ milHono, were engaged in agriculture and the re- 
maining 17 millions distributed among trades 
industries, and the higher professions. As shown 
above, the number of people coming within the 
last-named category was one million, which, suo- 
posing each family consisted cf five members 
means that five million people were dependent upon 
those professions for a livelihood. In other words 
om-tenll. ot the total popolntion the tountrj 
•to devoting their attention end energie.lo public 
rnnntinn., nr in the cun. of »li|ion, edeenfion 
opart, ' 
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nsREimn’a rotniCAL creed. 

Mr. George Meredith was an ardent Liberal. 
The lifelong fiiend of Mr. John Morley, bis poll* 
tical faith was akin to that of the Indian Secretary 
and to this we may ascribe his fcteadlastnesa at 
that time* of great etorm and eti-ess, the linme 
Rule period. Mr. Swinburne, Radical and Itepn- 
blican — so he liked to style himself — forgot his 
principles, in the passion aroused by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals. The mild, academic Libera- 
lism of Huiloy, Tyndall, and Tennyson were all 
lost in the battle of words ; but George Mereilith 
stood firm. Considering his long career, the 
navelUt'ft consistency has been remarkable, for 
the faith he championeil as a politicol writer in 
the sixties he championed to the Uat. 

In his great political notel, Meredith deals 
evenly with both parlies, tbongii here and 
there we natch a glimpse of the creed of the 
nnthor. In the went •• I/'tters of Queen 

Victoiis" there is a footnote to a letter 

from Sir Roliert Peel denying the truth 
of a paragraph in the coupling Mr. Mere- 

dith’s nime with the famous story of Mr*. Norton. 
It is not surprising that the llcn’hie Mrs. Norton’s 
reputation should hsvc l)ren cleared; bnt, after 
all, that is i smsll jioint when dealing with the 
r.oTplist; he obtainerl his inspiration from the 
ruraouT, and there InleTest ends. The same noTsl 
contains som'^ splendid s lews of Journalism of the 
dsy when leaders were wri’er* and writer* were 
Ireders. and po'itieal fslth posees*«fl many of the 
attrihnl>s of a religion. Throughout bU essay*— 
written during the serentie* and eightio* — there 
is ever pre>.¥nl a note of consistent Liberalism 
whieh mii«t give him a nsree as a politician as well ■ 
as a nortUsl. Two s ears sgo be restated h?s cpi- 
nions f.>r the Wn»Ct of a l/mdon morning paper, 
and the mes^Ag* he gsre was » Murre cf inspira- 
tion to Lit>»rtls for the election." ^ 
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THE KEW COtWCIM. 

Regulations under the Indian Councils Act, 
laying down general principles for the coostito- ' 
.tion of the various Legislative Councils and the 
methods of election, bare now been drafted by 
the Government of India, and are likely to l>o 
kent Home by one of the first Malls next month, 
for the sanction of the Secretary of State. They 
await reception in India of the final text of the 
Councils Act as approved by the King'-Emi'*eror, • 
which should arrive about next week. The 
Regulations will, no doubc, bo revised hy the IjoW- 
Officer of the Crown at Home, but once they are 
sanctioned, the Local Governments In India wjll' 
be able to proceed to settle their respective Provin- 
cial draft rules of ImsineRs, and to make arrange-- 
otenta for holding elections, If no hitch occurs 
in the meantime, it should be possible to hold 
these Provincial elections by next Norembfi"- 
The Unit act of the new Provinfisl Councils wjll 
be to elect representatives to the Imperial liOgis- ' 
Utive Council. Fifteen days will therwifter re- 
quire to elapse to enable requisite noliee to 
given under the Act, hot it is still hope.i that it ^ 
may l>e posfiUo to summon the first Imperial 
I/*gi»lstivn Cguncil to meet In Calcutta by al>o«t 
January next Tbs liocal Governments, how- 
ever, have 8» murb in the way of delaJl* bi ar- 
range in the interval, and ao many complicated, 
points of proceilnre are involvp'l, that no dates 
can yet l>e fixed absolutely, and it is quite possible 
that the first meeting msy not take place until 
considerably later. * 

iv M. r'» TtflT TO ivni*. 

The “DmIt Mail" states tluit the I/iWuE - 
Member, Mr. lUm*vy Msedonald, with hi* wifci ' 
will proceed in tbeautumn on a long, holiday - 
. to India in order to increase hi* knowIr<lgeof tl>e 
admicirtrstion ©f Mie Rrillsh Empire. M*"' 
Macdonsld hold* that government eJsoold lei#*' 
tended to the p>eipl,* ag a* p©»<rib1e hut nay* 
Gist the ger.in* ©f lb» East is oaitediSi-rwit fro® 
that of the Wsvt. 
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LORD RIPOH’S IKDUH VICEROYALTY. 

. JJY « I). E. TY." 

" Zorri J^ipon Aas urtWen At> natne on the hf«rU 
ofthePtople of lndin"-—The Mt Mr- QtatUtonr. 

ORD Rtpon is no more. Full of 3 ’e\rs anci 
. honours has gent!)' passed he, who 
’ was for half a century and inoru such & 
coQSptcuonsfigure in the strenuous public life of 
England. Indians of all races and eteedsand of 
ftW shades of npinlun Isavs been moved to pro. 
found sorrow by his death. All through, they have 
remembered with feelingi of the wurroest gmti 
tnds Ids just and beneficent vioerojalty and they 
have cherished hia name with genuine love and 
admiration on account of his unafTeeted aimpli* 
city, his true Christian spirit, his sense of stern 
and unbending justice, and, above all, his sincere 
and active sympathy with their Irgitimate anibi* 
tion and aspirations. A truly great Viceroy he 
had proved himself to be without 'junking any 
meretrioiouveSort.v to hnveriich grwitneas {hrm>C 
upon him. His t/wdship lived in theinmcat hearts 
of the Indian people by that spirit of justice 
and JJghleousneas which lies© coMi>geously'»nf«s«d 
in the entire system of Brithh Indian adminis' 
tration. It that aphit which 'in‘ipired in 
their bretwt an undying love nnd reapect for 
him— love and respect vihlch made thero- 
aelves palpably visible in ' those uni<)ue and 
unparalleled ^demonstrations which greeted him 
on the eve of bis l.iying down his e:(alted olEce. 

It is unnecessary to giv'e in (his place an ac- 
count of Lord Ripon’s public life in his own conii- 
try. Sufli'» it to say that throv\gho«t th^ entire 
Victorian era he filled every high oQSce, Save that 
of a Rriiao Minister, with marked ability and asm- 


duity. Th.at life is indeed writ large in letters 
of the purest white in the annals of Great Bri* 
fain. Brifffancy, of course, he never possessed. 2Tot 
was be endowed with any of those gifts of stirring 
oratory which have imujortalised some of England's 
grcftteist stalesnien, specially William Ewart Glad- 
stone, whom heso loyally-served and to whom he 
wa.< so devotedly attached. But barz/ng btillisn* 
cy and eIo()uence, it may be ssij, without fe»tr of 
exnegeration, tK\t Ijivd Uipon discharged e^'e»y 
high office of State which he oconpiefl with mark- 
ed ftliiily and surceas, Ho was the only Secre- 
tary of State for India who had aNo oceiipied 
later on the esilted office of Viceroy. 

The mo-<t importirnt measures which distin. 

■ guUhcd Lord Ripon’e VicerevyeUy (1680*64) are 
so well known that it is scarcely needful to recall 
-them. Firstly, there was the Vernacular Press 
Act, commonly characterised as ** The Blaolc Act,” 
which bad to be repealed, repugnant as were its 
many drastic aecttons, not only to Indians but to 
every Britisher loving Fteeduto of tlio Press. 

- H «»>.s a most o*Jious piece oF legtslation hurriedly 
'piss«<li« half-fln-hoiir by the uiiympular govrrn- 
'roewt of-Lonl Lytlon. Un-Koglish in charec- - 
ter, it w(i.« justly denoiinceti by the independent 
section ofthe Anglo-Indian Pie&s, the most promi. 
sent, of which weretho h'tntcswinn and the Bombay * 
Gaietle. It was the late Jlr. Jxidrs Msclean^ 
.then editor of the hast narowl journal,' who really 
• baptised that measure as “The Black Act 1. On * 
the return of the Liberal Ministry to power its- 
wyfirat actlnTcterencetolndia wiis the repeal 

mntrilmtion of 6 millioM .Wing f„’„ ,i, 

E.oh.,,»r tomrf. [b. Second 'ArghM, ' 
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unrighteous memory. India was gratified with 
both tho mepRures which tho Libeml Govcmment 
carried in the interests of the people of this 
country, while the name of Mr. Gladstone thence- 
forward bee ime a household word in the land — 
ft name to bo conjured with for Liberty and 
Justice. 

But the first important set of domestic reform 
introduced by Lord Ripon was bis scheme of Lo- 
cal Self-Government. Bitterly and vehemently 
oppo.sedby the bureaucracy, and more bitterly 
and vehemently denounced by its organs of 
opinion, its operations from the very 
outset were not anticipated to achieve those 
excellent results which its noble and gene- 
rous ftuthor bad fondly anticipate!. It was 
indeed long after he had departed that the ster- 
ling value of this instrument of elementarj- poli- 
tical educftticn came to be slowly recognised. And 
as the opposition gradually subsided and almost 
wholly died owny, its operations became every- 
where fairly successful. Errors had occurred but 
they were not unforeseen. To-day, Local Self-Gov- 
ernment is firmly rooted in tho land, and it Is 
gratifying to note that it has fallen to the lot of 
another robust Radical and a hater colleague in 
ParlKnent.ary life, no other than our pre.«cnt 
Secretary of State to amply vindicate the justice^ 
and expediency of the measure. 

Passion and prejudice which so fiercely as.sailed 
the schema in the initial stage having long since 
died away, and the success of it being faiily esta- 
blished and recognised, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive on the present occasion to recall some valuable 
and anthoiitative contemporary opinion of the 
day. As is well Itnown, Sir Evelyn Baring, now 
^«d Cromer, wa» the Financn SlinLter and 
right-liand man of Loid Ripon. Not only was he 
a distinguished member of the then government of 
, India ; he was n genuine Englishm.an, absolutely 
free from the .prejudices nnd narrow-mindedness 
of the^nglo-Indian monopolists of p]»ce and 


power. Replying to the farewell addics-s which 
was presented to him by tho citizens of Bombay, 
Sir Evelyn Baring observed: "There is no 
part of Lord Ripon's policy which commands 
more complete aymp.\thy’, \7hether in respect 
to ite general features or the nbe measures which 
li.ftve been introduccil by Ilis Excellency with 
ft view to carrying out the policy initiated by Lord 
Mayc than that of confoninp greater j'oa’ei'S on 
Local Boards and Committees." Later on, Sir 
Evelyn contributed to IImi pages of tbe ^'intU^tih 
CetUunj, for Octobe- 1883, a most valtuble and 
argumentative niticle in which he Buccessfully 
vindicateil Lord Ripon’s policy in reference both 
to the Ilbert Bill nnd tlie Local Self-Oovernment 
Resolution of 1882, The views theivin expressed 
are so sound and impoitant, and throw as 
they do nn immenBo light on the question 
,thftt it would not be uninstructive to repro- 
duce them • — 

" 1 now tiiiu to the disoii«.sion of n question 
which is iutrimialUj of guattr importance 
than any of those to which 1 have so far 
alluded. I mean the exfension which h.aa re- 
cently Imen ghen to policy of Local Self- 
Govcnmient. It would he e.asy to show tiint 
^cal ^If-Government in one form or another, 
fiM existed in Indin from n remote, period, and 
farther, that it has always Iten the policy of 
the best jiuylo>/ndinu stateamen to enconrage ike 
ii^nvs of India to tale part in the management 
ff their OKU affaire. Lord Lawrence said (31 
August, 1864) that ‘the people of this country 
are i«ifectly capable of adninKteiing 'their 
own ocal niTairH. The mnnieipal fftling U 
f^rdyr^ied xn them. Holding tbo position we 
do !u Indpa, every view of duty and oohey 
should imluce na to lease as mud. as possible rf 
tho busines-s of tho country to be do.m by the 
people, by means of funds prised by themselves, 
and to confine ourselves f. doing those things 
which must be dona by tho Government and t^o 
u.n«eRc.ngand duecting, in ageneml wr.y, all the 
mov^ents of the s.^ci.l machine. Ihis j>olicy , 
iritli that of ■ 

and Urd Arud^landS Gorern- 
j Canning's Goremment attempted to 
gtre. pniclieal effect to it.' Ruch was the policy 
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enl5ftaineJ by previous Oovernors-Qeneri*! ; and 
yet, they absurdly and vchemenily raised an un* 
necesixry and nltogtther fullacious outcry agvinst 
tbe scheme of Lord lUpon when, na a m.xtler 
of fact, he was only furtheiiiig the policy of Lord 
Mayo in connection with hia scheme of Dccentrali- 
estion. That Viceixiy himself observed In Ins 
Resolution of DKeraber iSTO, that ‘IocjI interest, 
supervision, .ir.d caro are nt-cs'.sary to aucenain 
the rounagenJent of funds devoted to education, 
sanitatioK, tnedicil chsrity, and local public 
works. The operation of this Resulution in its 
full me.ining and integrity trill wjforfi opportu- 
nitUa for Iht tleetlopnie^'t of adf-Qtyvernmtnty for 
liren^ihmht^ muuieipol iuititutions, and for th- 
(Ksocialioii of A’alivaa nnd J'Jriroptana to a greater 
exlmf (Kan ^«r<io/ore tn t\e adniinialration 
of affairs ' 

But it is well known that even Lord M.>\oV 
nesolution was not popular with tbo bm >u* 
cracy which thought it to be the ‘ thin end of ihe 
wedge’ in the direction of curtailing its p>wer 
and authority. As Sir Evelyn Eiring obseiv- 
ed " it was only a sin ill latriority who r«c(>gr.ised 
the wisdom of Loid Mayo's statesmanlike 
action, “There was not n word in the Resolution of 
Sept. 30,1881, more calculated to excite political 
agitation than Lord M lyo's. Yet, says, Sir Evelyn, 
*• the manner in which the two Resolutions were 
received prasruted a marked contrast. The 
iitteninces of the Nstive Pre‘s aud the eumerous 
addresses which were presented to the Viceroy 
m the course 'of his autumn tour abundantly 
proved that the apathy of 1870 had, to a great 
extent, disappened; that the substantial benefits 
of Lord Mvyo’s policy were appreciated, and 
that the moment hid arrived for a further 
extension of that policy,” Tbe fact is that tbe 
decade wiiich had elapsed since the issue ct 
Lord Mftyo’a Resolution, of 1870 had pro- 
duced a change in the pulitical atmosphere of 
India such as those whose Indian experience is of 
an earlier date can perhaps hm-dly appicciate. 
Rut it is no use further dilating on this mat- 
ter. Quite a volume might be. written on the 
subject, supportoil by the testimony of the most 


able statesmen who have administcied India in 


tbe post, that the boon of Local Self-Oovernment 
conferred on Indians by Lord Ripor 4 '«i Resolution 
was absolutely in conformity with British Liberal 
policy and of the moat beneficent and far-reaching 
elTectsfor the grntter ]>o1itical progress of Indians 
Dll lines well thought out and defined. Sir Evelyn 
Hating did not hesitate toexpress bis opinion that, 
“ it was clear that if we really meant the JTatfvea 
of India to take any substantial part in the ad- 
ministratioti of tlieir own local aOliirs, it was 
essential to afford them a fair opportunity for 
learning administrative work, and that we must 
be content to see them make mistakes in order 


that they might bo taught by experience the 
misciiievous consei^uences of unsound principles 
or of slothful neglect of duty.” There could not 


be a better and jnster vindication of the scheme. 

Attention may now be turned to the controversy 
on the ill-fated JlbeitJ?i1 1. In this nessure, too, 
it is most instiuctivo to bear in mind the just auJ 
independeot ol*6ervations of Sir Evelyn Baring 


which derive the highest importance from the 
fact of then having been indited hy one within 
the Government itself and, therefore, able to 
speak with authority at first hand. Butbeforethe 
merits of the Bill are discussed, it may be needful 
to (}noto the preliminary observations of Sir 
Evelyn in order that the present generation of 
Indians may fairly apprehend the actual condi- ' 
tion of Anglo-Indian Society in 1883: — j 

He began by saying that “ it would be 
onsy to attach an exaggerated -degiee of impor- ' 
lance to Ihe-egitation. Neither Euglishmen 
nor Native of India ato much accustomed to 
political discussion. Controversies are not fre- 
quently conducted with a warmth out of all 
proportion to the megnitude of the interests aft 
stake. Further, it is to be borne in mind that 
to GoTfrement In In, 11. l»bo„„ 
diradrantap, in enpl.ininB, „ 
dtenBing, nny 

of son,. P„l«y or n„ toccral, . 
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some fact, gets nbroad, it is often imjtossiblo to 
arrest tlie progress of error. By the time a tardy 
contr.idiction or explanation comes, the errorbas 
taken too deep a bold on the public mind to be 
easily uprooted.” 

Thus in India a fallacious or misleading 
statement once started on its career by a 
body of designing men, supported by their fa%’our- 
ite organs of public opinion, is very difficult 
to .be contradicted and eventually Uid low. 
Coupled with this fact is another, to ivhich 
Sir Evelyn Baring referred. “ It is impossible to 
deny th.it a section of the English commurity 
in India is opposed to policy winch h.is been 
pursued in India by a succession of Viceroys and 
Secretaries of State, whether Liberal or Con- 
eorv.ative, ami which has always been supported 
h the leading metnhers of lha Auylo indian 
ServUs:' The truth of the statement has been 
vastly emphasised recently in connection with the 
Ueforms which the Libcnil statesmanship of lx>rd 
Morley hns courageously introduced info the 
countiy. Thus the mood and temper of mind of 
the Anglo-Indian bure-iucrscy, both “bcneficod” 
and •‘unhen«f!eod,”at the time of introduction 
into the Viceregal Legislative OouncI! of tlie 
Ilbert Bill, has to bs Srmly borne in mind as well 
as the traditional opposition to all liberal 
rac.asuies of the GoTernracnl. 

Thus the most permanent cause of discontent 
among the non-official and official Anglo Indiana 
of 1883 was the introduction into the Viceregal 
Legisktive Council of a ju.t but hamlevs 
measure known as the Ilbert Bill, it so 
mme<l by reason of Mr. {now Sir Peregrire 
Courtenay) Bbtrt having stood sponsor to it 
in his rapacity as the Law MemUr of the Gov- 
ernment. Its object w.as of the simplest, namely, 
to allow Europ-an BritUh subjects through’ 
out India to lie tried for crioiioal ofl^ncra by 
Indian Magklralea and Judges i«ssessed of cerlaio 
qiiahScations. This legislation had become iueeUaUe 
■ ^ growing number of InJia„ 


into the Magisterial and Judicial branches. These 
were both the uncovenanted and the covenanted. 
The Assam planters, who were notorious for their 
cruel and inhuman treatment of the coolies on their 
plantations, were greatly alarmed. At the same 
time, as already observed, there had been a strong 
opposition to the policy of Loc-al Self-Government 
and to the Ripon administifition generally. “The 
oUiCry Against the Bill uiust be I'egarded ”, so 
observed Sir Evelyn Raring, "as the explosmi at 
last of tong pent up diseontint. The Criminal 
JutisdicUofi Bill was the spark which fired the 
mine, lyvjal Self Government and aomo other acts 
of Lord Ripon'a administration precipitated the 
explosion, as also did the fact that the Liberal 
Government was in power in England”. 

It is neeJIess to say that the whole horizon of 
Anglo-Indian Society, official and non-ufficlal, 
WAS charged with riectrieity. This diachai^ed 
iUelfathigh prewure. All Bengal and Madras 
lost its head. The Anglo-Indians in those Presb, 
dencira foigot themselves, that they were sober' 
Englishmen Indeed their sobriety for thetime 
Abandoned them and they behaved more like in* 
matesof Bedlam let loose than aught eke. In. 

Bombay alone they were falily cool-headed. But 

elsewhere there was no limit to the rancorous and 
abusive language iu which they indulged. The 
opponcnla of the Bill invited the Ooveinment, ac- 
conling to Sir Evrij n, “to abandon the first piii.ei- 
plcsand to discard logical reasonirg The Govern- 
ment honevtly sought to remoie one of the smal- 
lert Administrative anomalies in the country which 
they knew to be full of iho most glaring and mis- 
cb,ev.ma anomalies. But the Opposition alleged 
tliat It was the thin end of the wedge, that if 
ones the anomalira froii the My politic were 
wmov^ the British Indinn Empire would be lostl 
They tgnoitd all hMory. They ignored the fact 
that of all the beneficent meastii-« passed during 
the Nineteenth Century the most beneficent wm 
thow which removed enomaliefl. Of thU cha- 
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mtei- «a. the Charter Act ol 1633 which d«l.tel 
in the taosl colcmn and nnambigoena la»6uag« 
possible that in the government ol this great 
country them shonU be no distintlien o! mce or 
creed, and no “governing caste." All ehoold ho 
ennal. Indeed, equality before the Law, eras .n- 
sisted upon as the very foundation of the Govern- 
ment. The Queen’s Proclamation solemnly affirm- 
ed the same groat principle and enjmoed equal 
justice and equal laws. Said Sir Lvelyn . 

■' It I thought, as a great many Eogliahmen iii 
India honestly think, that any iujuslme would ^ 

done to European British eubjecM by I«t'“S the 

Bill, 1 should be the 6rst to defend tlm '““"E 1““ 
in spite of ita anomaloua character. But 
in cLmon with a minority numerically ""k hot 
strong of authority that adequate 
providwl against the perpetration «' •” '"I'f 
I ato in favour ol the Bill. In a few Jf;” “ 
of this sort will become unnecessary, and it is no 
dUd 'anUge, that it should remove on. of the 
many anomalies of the adminiattativo .ystem of 
India.” , a 

So fir as to the opiulon of an iropirtwi and 
independent otBccc ol the State. But it may be 
mentioned in passing that in no other city did 
the Indians themselves prove the utter hollowness 
ol the agitation than in Bombay. The et.tesman- 
lik.ntt.rano.aon tho Bill by the late Me«.n!. 
K T. Telang and B. Tyahjl and by the Hon hi. 
Sir Pherosmhah M. Mehta at the Public Heeling 
held in the Town Hall on 2Blh April, 1883. may 
be catelolly commended even now to Ihe.ltention 
ol every Indian. No three Indian, hare put 

the whole r-asohelor. the public in a .leaser and 
more tomible light than these. Butthe peromlion 

, ol Sir Pheroseehah on that occasion may bo 
have their nohi.r and W 
sta. in lhemostwell-halanced minds, alter the 


men ijefore na good nnd worthy stand aghast. So 
it Bcemsit has been the case with Europeans m 
India. But this ahnonnal ebullition lasts only 
forttshoittimeandl nm sure, gentlemen, that 
soon flflev this Bill is pa.«scd, Englishmen will 
themaolves smile nt the wonderful things they 
have said and done about this Bill. At preeent 
dire prophecies are proclaimed as to the ill-feeling 
which lies been created between natives and 
Europeans by the introduction of-this Bill which 
is to leave elTects for ever so long. I will indulge 
in a truer vein of prophecy This Bill which 
Lord Ripen has introduced in the honest and 
well-consideied pioseciitioii of hia far-sighted and 
righteous administmlion holds foith hopeful pro- 
mises of improved relations between the Natives 
and Europeans in this country. 

Coming to the minor domestic reforms, thwe 
relating to the amelioration of the impecunious 
and indigent peasantry of the land demimd a pas- 
sing notice These were in reference to the occu- 
pancy ryots of Bengal. It was a most tene6cent 
measure which, however, passed only under the 
administration of Txird Ripon’s successor. Then 
there were the measures touching taxation u! 
sub-soil water and takkavi advances. The Survey 
Settlement organisation, which was a source of 
the greatest hardship on the ryots by reason of its 
enhanced assessments, without rhyme or reason, 
was directed to be abolished. Next, the Famine 
Fund was fully restored while fresh steps were 
taken to revise the famine code. Irrigation schemes 
were stimulated. There was also the first 
Swadeshi Resolution ordering all Provincial Ad- 
ministrations to stimulate indigenous industries 
and manufactures by buying stores locally as far' 
as possible — Swadeshism the extension of which 
Loral Minto’e Government has just taken on hand 
tothe country’s greatgratification. It would be 
supeilluous to refer to Lord Ripon's institution of 
the Education Commission which was so ably 
presided ov#r by the late Sir William Hunter 
and cf which the distinguished and talented .• 
Mr. Telaiig was the moat conspicuous Indian 
Memlier. The first extensive and solid foun-^ 
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dation of Elementary Education was l.aiA na the 
result of the recommendations of that Comrais* 
sion. Technical education also was first commended 
to the notice of the Government and Loial Ripon 
bad the satisfaction to Icirn on the eve of his 
departure at Bombay that tho citizens of that 
Western capital had collected over two lakhs of 
Rupoea as a permanent memorial of his, devoted 
to Technic,il instruction. That Fund alone enabled 
Lord Reay to found the Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
cal Institute. The Ripon Textile School is tho 
most prominent brai.ch thereof. Lord Ripon also 
was the author of that Resolution on “ publicity 
in legislation ” whersby a full and fair opportunity 
was sought to he allowed to the public to dheuss 
impoitant measures of the Government on the 
Legislative anvil. It was also Lard Ripon’a 
Government which rendered India in reality for 
the first time n free-tr.ading country the benefi- 
cent results of whii.h are to be noticed in the 
enormous growth of India's import and expoit 
trade nnd of the expansion of the industries of 
cotton, jute and coal. Tiireo crorcs of taxation, 
including a reduction of 8 As. per maund in the 
Duly on salt, were remitted, without tnany way 
disturbing the equilibrium between revenue and 
espcnditiire. Any country would bo proud of the 
domestic reforms refcrird to above. 

Under tho circumstunces it was not strange that 
Indians of all clas^es and communities were 
cnthnsiaslic in expres»ing their feelings of heart- 
felt gratitude on laying down his exalt'd oflice. 
Never in the annals of British admimstration 
has it been known that it Viceroy and Gorenjor- 
Ocneml had receive-! such unique and un- 
p.arallele<i demonstrations as those which took pisce 
on Lord Ripon a departure. It is superfluousnew to 
give an account of them. SufSc” it to asy that tliC«e 
demonstrations rencbed their climsx in Bombay 
where had a-ssembleil in the Town Usll cn 
iPlh March, 1884, a hundred and more deputa- 
tions from a-nrious parts of tho country to picsent 


their respective addresses and bid him a cordial 
farewell. 

So unprecedented was the clmnoter of tho 
deinonstratiuns that there soon after appeared a 
letnarkabie letter in the columns of the I’mteei' 
at AlUliabad on 17th Denembei* 1884, headed 
“If it bo reil what does it mean."? Tho 
writer, svho w.is identified as Sir .\uckU»d 
Colvin, svho was a member of Lord Ripon s 
Government, observed : — 

“ Is it genuine or fictitious ? Is its object 
r.»ther to do honour to Lord Ripon or despite 
to the English community ? Is the feeling, sup- 
posing it to be genuine, universal ? or is it 
iimitod to cei-tain sections of the country, or 
to cerUm classes of tho community ! Finally, 
what has evoked it? Is it more thm a passing 
current ; or dees thero Ho beneath it a deeper signi- 
ficanc#', which th'>>.e who are resident in India for 
private ends, noifc*sthan tho>'e wlio are rwponsi- 
l)Ie for the aJicinistr.itioii of India, will do well to 
attempt to understand ? " 

To tha»e queries the svritor gave tho following 
eigniOcnnt answer i— 

** II IS reil, and it means that while tho 
EngUah mind in India has been tempted to 
atand etill, arrested by the contemplation of 
the fiuits cf its efforts in former times, nnd 
by tho symmetry of the shrine, tho pride of 
its own creuion, in which it lingers to offer 
incense to it« past Ruccw-ful Inboum, tho Indian 
min'I III* been tnardiing on, nger and anxious 
to czpuid its own sphere of action, and to do 
whst It, fir its own psrt, has to do. Rapidly 
maturing under the influcncp of great facilities of 
cocniminic.alion Ftimidated by more fieqiient 
contact with Euglan-l ; and encouraged by the 
opportunities affonled during ruccessive ycara of 
profound peace, it hsa succee-led at lei'gth In 
awakening to the consciou^neu of its powers, and 
the assurance of iU own sucTess. The breath hss 
eomo inti the bontw, and they are a^’out to live 
and fetxtid up upon thi-ir feet, an exceeding great 
fteiy. It mema that while tlie native mind, 
IS still in this mood, half daydawn, half chaos, 
has oocuned the latistrophe of Maich 1 683. The 
auddea dwlaralioii of the Engli-h in India that* 
they would rTOgube in the Indian nothing but 
Mmply a subject race, has brought tlie nwuo 
clearijr and witluut |>o»sibilily of eetf-dcception 
before all rlu-sca and ail races of the country. TI'C 
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dr; bones of tbe children of captivity, Iheir op- 
ponents have urged, shall not live nor again sb\nd 
up upon their feet. There shall be subortUn.ition, 
there shall be no citisenship. JfevertheJe.ss the 
prophecy had said that the bones should liv>, 
that the spirit of their Maher should ba in them, 
that He would place them in their own hnd j and 
that then they should know that Ho hul spoken 
it and petferrowl it. lienee the question on the 
one hand was— are we to go on in our hitherto 
progress, or are we tode^isk? As.on the othei 
side the question must iiuw be — are we t» main- 
t-ain the stern traditions which hare in pu>t 
circumstancee characterised our rule, or me »re 
to recognise that those cu'cumst.ances aro in truth 
pa-ssing, and to cast about for the methods wbwh, 
in the new order of affiire, may he euccejssful, in 
our hands, for the furtherance of oiir rule m the 
counliy, »s wets the former methoda in the 
former order of aflairs in the hands of those 
predecessor* of whom we are so piMud • * The 
nativ* mind will expiiml, natire society will 
become more and mere enlightened, an 1 with 
enlightenment and eepansien <M demands will be- 
come more and mororew.aonable, and more and more 
irreaiatible. Mrs. i*. Partington will coop back 
the Altantfe • * IVe hare in a woid to ask o«ir 
eolves whether it is only the nalu*es cf India 
who have to be educated, or whether we ourselves 
have not much to forget and much tu learn.” 

It is needlovi to t^y th.-it after full 2.> yearo the 
qne'tiona hare been f.iirly answereil by two great 
statesmen. Lords Moriey and Minto. Their jumt 
Reform Scheme li.as partially renli«ed the Indian 
aspirations. Prophetically had Sir Auckland 
Colvin observed the problem has been unmis- 
takably foriuulited in Lord Ripon'g time, the 
sofeinj e/’it, ice now knoir, eannol he de/erred.bttt 
must needs he irorKed out By hit cwcceerors. It is as 
clesr-ns the noon-d ty sun that no nne now can set 
bsick the ban 1 Hp<>n the dial.” 

Lastly, it is essential for the present generation 
of Indians and Angh'-ftidians to learn how 
altruistic anil nclde were the ideals which 1/ord 
Ripon had steadfastly borne in rair,d in the 
government cf tlm country. They were in rea- 
lity tlie ideals of Ilia Liberal British statesmen 
for over h^Ifacentury before, those aery atateamen 
who had been actirelyin-stniracntsl in pi.<smgthe 


Charter Act of 1833 which is indeed tho Magna 
Charta of the Indians. Replying tc the hun- 
dred deputations who had lussembled in the Town 
Hall of Bombay to do honour to him and bid 
himn cordial adieu, Loid Ripon said : — 

“ According to my judgment tlieaiin of England 
ought to be nobler and higher still. It i.s true that 
she is bound in India to maintain unbroken pence, 
to siucour tltuoppre&<.ed, ntid to restrain the proud, 
but »hc ought not to be saiti<Ge(f, although undis- 
turbed tranquility reigns from Peshawar to Cey-^ 
Ion, and though her equal justice be enthioned 
throughout the (and. If she is to fulfil the mighty 
task wliirii God lias laid u]>on her, nnd to interpret 
rightly the wondrous story of her Indian Empire, 
she must bind her untiring energies, and her iron 
wiff to n»/.«e in theecii/o cf ristions the people ‘ 
enttusted to her ctviv, nnd to import to them gm- 
dually more and more the richest gifts which she 
herself eojojs, nnd title them notfor her own ag« 
grnudisement, nor yet forthe mere profit of her own 
people, but with a constnut and unwearied en-i 
detiTouriog to ptODiute their highi^et good. She 
is bound to labour, she roust labour for th8ij| 
material ndvanhage but not for that alone; alie‘ 
must devote herself yet more to their intellectunl I 
deieleproent, to their political training, nnd to ' 
their mornl eler.ition It is thus that I hftvej 
understowl the mtwinn of England in India! 
and it Is in thh spirit thnt I have endeavoured 1 
to discharge the arduous task which four years \ ' 
ago was entrusted to rue '■' 

Tlwt lord Ripon nobly fulfilled the high missicQ 
ofEngUndas her V'iceroy goes without saying. It 
waa the hononrable and righteous discharge of that 
mission which so «i*t!y endeared him t<f the 
Indian people. As such he was indeerl a great 
8tatt«ionn. Afore. He was also like, iriJi/aml 
Ewart Gladstone a great Englishman and Christian/ 

It isas fcuch that India honours him. And it is as 
euchthat generations of Indians yet unborn will 
cherish his memory. India devoutly ptuj-s that 

England will only send Viceroys of his high ideal 

to govern this great country for her own perma- 
nent good and that of the Indians. 


Ood has bUesfd Enotand nnd India *. «•./ 
<A« rtttnyaUs, to Urd n!p<m’‘~The i , 
Gordon, ^ 
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^ ALGERNON GH&ItLES SWINBURNE. 

BY PROP. K. B. RA5IA.NATHAN, M. A. 

^^BSENOE makes the heart grow fonder and 
death making it final and irreversible adds 
I * poignancy to the feelings of love we bear 
for the departed. There is therefore no undue 
demand on human charity that we should act in 
the spirit of the Saying de mortui$ >i{( nisi 2>(ntuni. 
■' To lovers of Swinburne, the lo‘8 they mourn 
will remind them of the precious gifts the {toet had 
to delight them, gifts no more to he employed 
for their behoof. What are the characteristics of 
Swinburne that mark him ofF as one apart from 
his peers 1 There is first the gift of the tongue. 
Extraordinary powers nf language, acquisitions of 
the Mezzufantian kind, strike us with wonder but 
what are these powers to the gift that Swinburne 
had of wielding Latin, Greek, anchnl and modern 
and French old and modern for poetic purpoaoa ? 
Mastery of the hangunge for reading and philclo* 
gical purposes is but getting the husk and shell 
of It hut its mastery ns a poet means that it has 
yielded to the maker iu soul and spiiit, its har> 
monies and rliythms, it subtleties of suggestions, 
the becondary and tertiary values of the words 
not appreciated by outer ears of n*) tone. 

As a student of his supreme gels of song, 
Coleridge and Shelley and Victor Hugo and Baud- 
elaire he has been able to evoke, out of English, 
musij of a range and compass undresmt of before 
him as potLsiblfl in the language which coold boast 
of poets like Marlowe nnd Shakespeare and 
Milton and Ovdlins and Coleridge nnd Keata and 
Shelley. Xhe nio-st captious critic cannot deny the 
supreme lyitc gifts of Swinburne as exi.ibiled in 
the * Etude Redliste’, a ‘Match', “The Garden 
of Proserpine ’, the AUlsnta Choruses and Ar« 
VaU, to mention a few out of a host. 

His dramatic gift is undeniable. Tb* creator 
of Mary Smart has vindicated his right «a » 
dramatic author. Bothwll may not ho »i| 


acting play no more than Philip Van Artevclde, 
\>ut the constructive power which can conceive and 
develop striking characters nnd situations cannot 
be denied the author. Mary Stuart in Oiehlung 
uiid ipar?teU would be a good theme for a stu- 
dent of letters as she Ins succeeded in casting 
her spell on poets and historians ns she did in 
life over her courtiers. How exactly Atalanta 
reproduces thespiiit of old Greek world it is for 
students of Greek to say but we expect that 
the verdict would be somewhat more farourahle 
than that of Lowell who would concede to it 
nothing more than the meclianic reproduction of' 
the form of the Greek drama. 

As a lover of the spa, as a poet of freedom, ns the 
denouncer of the tyiant and oppressor of human- 
ity, as a patriotic poet, lie holds a’ pre-eminent 
position. That such an out-spoken democrat and 
re<l radical should not be mnJo tlio* laureate to 
succeed the welcomer of Alexnndm and the Jubilee 
poem WAS hut in the nature of things nnd none but 
ardent KIplingites demur to the arrnngemeiit about 
the laurenteship. 

A favoured son of the opulent nnd cultured 
class of England he, woiked at the self-elected 
profession with «n ardour and perseverance worthy 
of the mail of lettem of strictly Johnsonian views 
about writing for th'o Press. 

As acritic he exhibited strong likes and dislikes, 
sympathies and antipntliica easily explainable f>y 
liis biith and bringing up and chametor. That he 
should not care for Gray ay much as for Collins, 
for Geoige Elliot as for Charlotte Bronte, for 
Tennyson as for Browning, fur Byron aa for fihelh-y 
could not surprise any stu-Ietit of Iiia writings. 
Uis lack of mr.-isureand restruint, and of humour 
and tbs strain of Bohemisnism in his caily life 
can account for his petaveniionaaR his sympathipa 
- can be accounted for by his admiration for 
lyrical gifts, and pnwei-ful p<jr(rhiture of the pas- 
sions and dramatic charactciisation albeit of a re*-^ 
trictoil kind. Much of whatlooks like racasure- 
!w conts'iDpt or undue ndorntion may be due to 
the opulence rf Bwinhurne’a language. The larewse 
a a siivfr river that will feed the county ns-stun*^ 
IS often Invished to water a garden. 
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ISUM AND THE EQUALITY OF SEXES. 

BY 

‘ Mo. A. HAMECD H VSAN, D.A . LL B , (Alig.) 

’ 

jfN tills arlicle I nm oonccrneil to jn-ove that 
U Islam tlodared tlie efjmlity of sexes 1 1 cen* 

' turies ngo And in the first three cewlwriea 
of the Islamic era Troman was recognised 
equal to roan in intellect, mental capacitv, 
ingenuity, physical power and endurance. That 
period ni.ay I*© tnili ealltal tho Golden .Age in the 
history of womankind. It i.s a stein irony of 
fate tint the religion which gave totha fair sex 
art equal position in society, an influence to aicl.1 
for the good of humanity and declared her e«pial 
to man, h now sharing the CAtumny of liuving 
denied her the legitimate Aspirations eren. Igno* 
rant writers, Christian and Muss-atman alike, who 
hare not studied the subject from the origioal 
sources, are of opinion that Islam (U'ciared woman 
AS A being inferior to man. These pitiable writers 
should not receire Absolute condemnation and 
abhorrence at our bands for they hare seemed to 
b.ase their arguments upon the writings of the 
prejudiced writers of Islam. 

EAULT rosmox or womax. 

In the days long before the advent of Islam 
into the norld, woman had no position in tho 
European Society and eiiuilar was her lot in 
A*i.» and Africa also. The history of the woihl 
bears tesliroony to the fact tint her lot wa-s 
most degcadeii. It will be showr. how Jrism 
gave her a position in society and equal ptU 
viiegesand rights along with roan and bow ft 
improved the tben state of society. Some pre- 
judicevl and blindly cver-ioaloua European writers 
have gone so far as toblama our ILdy Pniphet 
for not “ having swept away tho traditions cf } ore, 
Hiiveilctl the woman, intenningled the sexes and 
puni»he.\ by the most severe measures any license 
man may take.” They forget that it was _ the 


Sixth Centuiy of flie Chr^^ti»n Era and not 
the Nineteenth or Twentieth Century when 
IsUm made ite ftdrent into this world. 

I am making ho unfounded or exaggerated 
claint when 1 aay that the {>os.ition of wom.in in 
Society under diOereiit reHghma before the advent 
of Islani was one of decl.ii-ed inferiority to man. 
The Lens of Mnnu, the old Greek Laws and tl'e 
old Testament ceibiinly did not assign to woman 
a {wsition which the civih'red Society now wishes 
ti confer on her. 

Till recently even Chriatian woman did not 
have the lights of imasessing pioperty. Compare 
the status of woman under Islam which secured to 
them the rights cf ownership foiuteen hundred 
Jwirs Ago— mind they were given by a just legis- 
lator and not by the rtct of any Riilwment in the . 
Kineteenth or Twentieth Century. Let us plunge 
oursvlves into tha History of the Middle Ages of 
Europe, and specially during the period between 
the subversion of the Ecman Empire end the 
Crusades. Man then grossly abused his superiority 
and in poinis of civil rigl.ts and even in the 
inheritance of propeity, she was considetkl a very 
inferior Wing. Tho S.ilic Law in Franco piolii- 
bited the females from inheritii g the landed estates 
and in England as far back as 1682, before the 
pnsaiug of the Mamed AVomnn’s Property Act 
the wife's propei ly was mf«-ged into the husband’s. 
Among the Teutonic tribe«, acccrdln'- to- the 
German lustoro^, notnen, though treated with 
much respect and delicacy wcie net endov/ed at 
their isarri.ige. 

WOMAN JS PRK-IStJUIC ARABIA. 

European writers have drawn a rather gloomy 
picture of the condition of women in Arabia in 
the Pre-rslamic times. Jt.ay an old Ambic pro'-' 
verb and poem cf tho “.daya of .ignomnee” 
(Aiyam-e-JibaUt) indicate the contempt in which ‘ 
ter jodgtaent and character were h^d by 
Arabs, j It h.as been hence inferred, that they 
were the objects of contempt -rather thanofrjg.. 
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pect among the ancient Arabs. In Pre-Islamic 
time*, adultery, fornication and incest were un- 
blushingly practised. The maiital tie w-as 
very loose. They were used ns playthings, 
tojs, drudges existing for mcJi’s pleasmes. To 
nn Arab she was dear ns long as she had 
beauty to be enjoyed orstiength to labourer 
endure. Her object in the world was to satisfy 
man’s animal pleasures and no sooner was his 
appetite glutted than she was separated and remov- 
eil from his house to the dreary pl.xin which did 
not protect her in chastity or deoenej’. 

ISLAU. 

Such was the position of woman under different 
religions and iu vaiious climes. It was Tslftin 
which taught what should bo the relation of the 
sexes upon which the whole character of a nation’s 
life depends. Islam inculcated miu to hold her 
in reverence, to protect her fiom wrong and from 
being subjected to dishonour. Islam it-formed 
the then society by betteiing the cenditiou of 
• woman, by limiting the nuuibci' of wives to four 
under ceitnin conditions to be fully observed, by 
denouncing with the utmost severity the inc^s* 
tuous mairiiges tint profiled iu the country, 
by ordering nnnkind to treat woman gently 
and gallantly, Lastly but not the least, by declaiing 
the equality of sexes. 

I may at or.c« dispel the belief that is prea-alenl 
among the Indian MuhainedAna about the 
infeiiority of woman that the mental capneitioe 
of the sexes are not equal and that man, on the 
average, is 8ui>erior to woman, is not based on 
the teachings of Islam. If the inferiority of 
woman be wrongly imputed to Islam because of 
the custom of seclusion of woman prevailing 
among the JIabomedans ‘t is nothing moie than 
a silly argument. The Purd.ah System ns It is 
understood now prevailed at that time in Enropc, 
Oreeee a»d even in Hindu India also. U 
was on account of the imitation of the ByranUnea 
and Persian Court- life at the S.iracenic Court, 


woman was ordered to lead a secluded life. Till 
the reign of Khalifa Kudir Billnh the Muslim 
Arab woman “ continued to occupy .a high pedestal 
in the society." The pages of Islamie history 
bear Ustimony to the fact th.it almost to the end of 
the Twelfth Century woman and man intermixed 
with each otlior, woman moving with dignity and 
self-respect and man dlsplnyirg a chivalrous 
veneistion tow.iids her. In the Re unions and 
concerts she was a leading figure and performed 
her part admirably. She received visitors even 
in llie absence of the male members of the family 
for “ the chastity of the woman of the clan was 
reclconoJ only next to flie valour and generosity 
of man.” She was fiee to choose her husband and 
to bind him to have no other wife than herself. 
Talaq be Tafiois (by delegation) is an example of 
this privilege. It was woman who inspired tlia 
Muslim heroes to deeds of glory. In Mohamedan 
Spain wc find lier moving in the athletic tournft* 
ments And gracing men’s society while her Christian 
sister in tho benighted Europe led the llfo of a 
domestic slave. 1 have scanned thou&aads of pages 
of European history but have not coino aerws a 
reliable n.arration of European woman’s attendance 
at such tournaments in tlio contemporaneous time. 
Tho Chiislian countries seeing how Saracen 
women's presence in society lefined tlio manners 
of men and enlivened the fetes bi ought her out of 
seclusion and thus gave liso to a digniCed associa- 
tion of sexes. It was fjotn the Islnmic ideal that 
the Christian philosophers took up the cue that 
“Cliristian family ia founded on woman and not 
man." Till the reign of Kalipli Kndir BilUh the 
Muslim women were described as frec^ coura-’ 
geous, independent, Bdf-respecting and tl-ereford 
re^pteteil Arab matrons ai d maidens and iinmedi- 
ately after llmt there appealed in tho Muslim 
society aecluded ladies who copied in their lives 
andmanneis the luxury and w.ant of dignity of 
the inmates of the Byzantine or Persian palace*. 
The Mussalmaus are therefore the most unfortu- 
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mte people on the surface of the earth, mid to me 
it seems an iivny of fate that they should give to 
the 'vorld an example of the conquorurs having 
adopted the custom and manners of the conquered. 
The trend of history is otherwise. 

But what about the equality of sexes under 
Islam ? It is Islam whicli secured to woman an 
equality with man in the exercise and the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights. Among alt the religions 
of the norld, it is Islam which clearly defined the 
rules of inheritance among the females and males 
os well. The veneration of woman as inculcated 
by the Koran and the chivalrous treatment the 
wives of the Prophet received at his hands impress 
upon mankiml. At a time when prejudice 
and fanaticism had led men to declaiih against the 
opporite sex and cynicism had gone so far ns to 
declare that '* ft is woman who stamls at the gate 
of life and poisons with her cup the existence of 
man ” Islam declared what a true saying : “ At 
the feet of the mother lies the Paradise.” Take 
any world-rsllgion and you will find that at the 
fountain-head atanl^s a woman to bless the woik 
of infusing new life and new lope into the teem- 
ing humanity. Certainly but for a woman Islam 
would never have become a vital fores. “ if ye 
hale woman” says a jcissage of the Kvi*n, 
(K. Iv. 23) “it may happen that je may hate a 
thing wherein Gc^ placed much gootl.” In another 
passage it says, “ respect wemen who have borne 
you” (K. Iv. 1). .As regards the treatment of 
wires tho Koran draws the attention of men to 
the following warning. ” It is one of the signs 
of God's power to have given yon wives to live 
with ; he has established love and kindness 
between you. Verily berein arc signs unto people 
who reflect.” (K. ixx. 20). *;Th«y are garments 
unto yon and you are garments unto them.”A'oro»i. 

In speaking of the rights of Jfussalman women 
I may’ state that they can manage and use in 
whatever way they like the money aud property 
which belong to them without re«|uiring the con- 


sent of “ their lords and masters.” She has a voice 
in her marriage and divorce. On her lua triage she 
lias the right of demanding two separate settle- 
nteaCs, one sura of money to be paid by tho 
brid^room immediately after tho conclusion of 
the mariiage contract aud another on the event of 
her husband seeking separatian or in case cf hia 
death. In matters of divorce Islam did not deny 
to woman the light of divorce, bat there is no 
doubt it put men in a more advantageous posi- 
tion in this respect. The following will show how 
Islam treats the question of divorce: — 

“The thing which is justifiable but disliked by 
God is divorce” (xV tradition.) “When ye 
divorce your wives either retain them with genero- 
sity or put them away witn generosity. But 
retain them not by constraints, so ns to bo unjust 
towards them.” Acrnn. 

“When ye divorce your wives and they have 
wailed the prescribed time, hinder them not from 
marrying husbands wjiom they linve agreed among 
themselves in an honourable way." Kok^h, • 

“ Divorce in itself is an abominable nnd danger- 
ous act, 03 it djKolvM mairiage, an institution 
which involves many circumstancea of a. temporal 
and spiritual nature." Tradition. 

It is DOW time that I weighed and refuted tho 
argumenta that are usually brought forward 
ogRiDSt the equality of sexes so far as tho religion 
of Islam is concerned. 

avauMEXTs aoiixsT tub •equality of 8e.\es 

Such n noble religion which Hechred the equa- 
lity of sexes, becoming Mulla-clogged, has now 
come to be believed, alas I by the mejority of igoo- 
rant Mahamedans that it relegates woman to «n 
inferior {Kaition. Those who have preached the 
doclrino of the inferiority of „-omcn have done 
the greatest possible harm to Islam that can 
be imagined. They have plunged one half of 
aiahomedan population into darkneis acd sedu- ' 
aton from society. Thus women have not be'^n 
.He in r«ent . 
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wliolcsame influence on our soclelits, o»i tl>e pro- 
gress of our people tind on the gro'vUi of our 
children. Let me now refute some of the i.otoii- 
■OU3 arguments that have been advanced from time 
to time against thellbeily of womankind: — 

That men have been endowed by Piovi- 
dence with greater physical power tlian 
women, therefore man has every right to dominate 
over the weaker sex and to govern the world It 
is a very weak argument. Bare physical strength 
is not the criterion of superioriiy.** It is.aineiB 
accident that decided ttie spheres of m.vn’s and 
•woman’s work respectively. Are lower animals, 
huge in size and giant in strength, superior to 
men for meie strength? Certainly not. As 
there was dearth of woman in the earliest trib.il 
communities, she was given to fill the domestic 
sphere while man did the manual labour and 
defended the health by his arms. In lelamic 
history we find many instances of women partici- 
pating in tlie manly woik, tilling the land, 
sowing the flelds, sawing tlie wood and even going 
to tho battleflelds clad in man's armour and 
wardrobe. The seclusion of Muslim women may 
partly be accounted for by the chivalrous vene- 
ration displayed by men towards womanhood and 
consequently man took upon himself tho heavier 
* work and give her lighter woik. This is to ac- 
count fur the delicate and feeble constitution of 
women. It is the law of nature that whichever 
limbs oienot properly used become feeble and weak.i 
So women gradually lost tbeir pliysic-al 8trengtli.| 
I do not believe fora moment that Nature has 
made man stronger than woman. It is the ex- 
ternal circumstances that have made him stronger. 
Look at tho fetn.ale acrob.\ls. They are ns strong 
as male acrobats. I have seen v/ith my own eyes 
that Hill women of the llimnlayas and Afiidt 
women are as strong as their men nnd certainly 
stronger than our Indian males. In the Indepen- 
dent Territories beyond Peshawar, where the 
British hold no sway, I saw women doing the 


outdoor work, ploughing the fields, grazing their 
'herds of cattle and moving freely among men 
'without any fear of molestation, insult or licenss 
from her opposite sex.Vl'he Afiidis, Mohmands, 
Swatis and other Frontier Tiibes do not keep their 
women in seclusion as we do. The example I have 
thus given proves that nature endowed man and 
woman with equal physical strength end on 
account of tho tyranny and selfishness of man 
woman w.ts releg.ited to an inferior position in 
man's society nnd their O'.cupying a lower position 
for centmies tended to weaken her and for that 
reason man was called tho stronger sex and woman 
weaker sex. 

- The mental capicitles of the sexes are not 
equal and that the man’s intellect is on the average 
superior to women’s. This argument too cannol 
stand the test. It also falls to the ground. The 
modem anatomist finds very little diObrence in 
the stiucture of man's nnd woman's brains. The 
tcsilmony of lelieble and trustworthy scientists 
and surgeons is to the efiect that the mental 
capacities of the se.Tis are equal nnd that man’s 
intellect is not superior to woman's. It is also 
contended by the antagonists of womankind that 
woman’s hr.xin is smaller than man’s and thus she Is 
mentally inferior to man. I may say at once that the 
sir.allnees of brain does not prove the inferiority of 
intellect. We have the testimony of eminent 
doctors that mere size of brain proves nothing, for, 
disessed brains .are often the largest. If there bo 
dilTeren'^cs between capacities of the sexes, I do 
not believe for a moment that they arc natural ord 
inborn. Why is it that the African savage is in- 
ferior to a Europe.tn average man ? Mere want of 
education. So with woman. Experience has 
shown that when bojs and girls have had the 
same advantages in education the female has not 
only equalled him but surpassed him in intellectual 
feats. Even in such n stllf examination as the 
Matbemalical Tripos, women have frequently 
stood first in order of merit. 
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That Ifcetc w«» not a 

prapboU wore men. I ol»>l '!«»'!“ “• •'B'" 
ment in two or Ibreo oenttncM. Taking the 
vemcily ol the Koron into consiaeinUon U.era 
„„e I->1 OOtl propheH .enl into the woriJ oho 
prooohod Ihe -vonl ol God. Wo knoio Ih. n.mon 
bt hordly one hnnd.-od. Who knoi.o lli.r. n.i»t 
have boon thouianda o! prophctM.s I A. it 
K,. boon montionod bolero, at Ibo lonntam ol 

every tailh .1.0,0 .land., nonian. I. h.rnobl. 

„„,k interior in any ivay to the "".k ol tbo groat 
lonndeia ol the v.rion. I.itha ! Certain ly no. 

That man'o onp.riorily ia oppar.n. tmo. tbo 
loot that Adam waa or.atod Brat and .tier b.m 

Evoiras horn tor bis oomloil and ploaoino Inam 

I. ,1,0 d,on, and roloso of man " aa Dryd.n micaa 
licallymontionait. Tina ia a atory told by lb. 

Christian “ Sc.iptur.a" ‘ “n «"bo.ler 

once. Koiniiis ad'O* abou.it. • y 
add hem that tha Ohrialian SonplumseonUnn.lly 
onioin her to obey man. The fomal. anffragia 
dimarda Ihi. .illy argument b, declaring that the 
mo., important ciea.ure. eeem to hav. been born 
last and Ihemloro Eve ia superior to man. 

The antagonism ol women's lib.ily l*y 

on the point that the Koran drol..,n. 

two women's eridoneo 0,0.1 to b™ ™ 

ol tbo Koran relate, to “ T.mamuk B»nd) 
acknowledging tbo dobt. I 

Holy Proohot wa. indncod to isso.lln. Command 
niont on'eonsidoring lb. low etatn. ol women .» 

the then sooiely and Ibc eeclndod hie they were 

loading. The lollowing verse iloal.Ses lb. one 

;,„dordiscn..ioa.Itr;,nire,lwowomen.e,._d.ae. 

forth, re-ason .bat one women may forget .land 
ibo other may remind her Ibereot ’" ""'‘"'e 
this distinction it was never inten e o a o 
,b. inferiority a! women. This 
compulsory but optional. A. a similar disability 
ha, not been laid on bet in matters of matrimony, 
divorce and ' ioberilance, in fact nowbero et-e. A 
.hows that on account of the manner of life 


trnmrn were living tlien, they were npt to forget 
Ibefnlrfcato monetary transaction- and compltca- 
leil dealings. In the Saliih Bukhari Aqba hill 
Haris narrate, a .lory that on III. deposition ol 
on. woman Id. marriegswith a certain girl wa« 
a«lare^ null and void. 

Ab regards the ratio of distiibution, 2 to a 
m,ilo andl ton tenule, it may be wiid that man 
lias to maintain Ida entire family consisliog of 
a damn soola while a woman ha. her own pro- 
peily given to lier by lor fnlhcr or mother 
and is in addition to her share entitled to her 
dower al»t. If one work, out the vnrious shares 
.he gem, her aggregaf share is no wliit smeller 
than manV. 

The pertnisMon given to man to have four 
nives at a time does not show l.is eupeiienty 
over her. This passage has been curioiwlj con-' 
atrued. Man is indeed permitted to have four 
wives but under certain conditions only and the 
foremost condition is to act justly to all, and if- 
you canuet do eo, marry one. In another passage 
it is explicitly said that man cannot show equal 
justice to bis two or more wives. There is 
another restriction laid on him in the matter of- 
his taking a second wife to the effect that he 
must get his first \y>Fe’B consent to hia second 
marriage. Sahih Bukhari relates a reliable 
tmdiUon that Hiumt Ali who had married 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet, intended to 
marry one of the handsOb-ne daughters of Abu 
JahUnd when his relatives came to the Prophet 
to ask his neccossnry consent he flew in rage and 
remarked These men ask me to give consent’ 
to the second marriage of Ali when roy daughter 
is alive. / do net permit if. / thall not permit it. 
If AU is bent upon taking second wife to him! 
let him divorce’ my daughter first.” It is thus- 
clear that the consent of the wife’s relatives is- 
essential if her. husband deslrea to marry again. 

Otu learned divines, according to the teaciungs* 
of Koran, have given a formidable' nrivUegej 
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to w’omai) that at the time of her mariinge shs 
can hmil her husband not to take a second wife; 
and if ho does so, the marit-al tis is dissolved. 
It is called Talaqut he Ca/toiz (vToman being dele- 
gated with the power of divorcing her on the 
happening of certain contingenci). It also proves 
that her consent •mu^jt be obtained prior to his 
taking a second wife. 

There was no limitation as to the number of wives 
in the old scriptmes and religions. The Pre-Isla- 
mito Arabs use to take any number of orphan 
girls in their marriage for their beauty or riches 
without any regard to their claims or rights and 
preferred them for their being. <juite helpless. 
Hence tho Holy Koran gave the above injunction 
limiting the number with reasonable restiictions. 

Men sometimes boast arrogantly that they can 
divorce their wives whenever they like, while 
women possess no similar privilege. It is true 
that man can divor.'ie his wife at any time for cause 
or no cause without tho judicial decree but it is a 
direct He that woman possesses no similar privi- 
lege. For want of education women do not know 
their own rights and privileges. At the time of 
their maniages they c.iQ bind their husbands not 
to take a second wife. If a wife possesses this 
power delegated to her she can divorce herself and 
in cases of impotency of her husband, cruel tivat- 
ment and foe like causes she can ask the judge to 
untie tho marital bond with permission to 
re-marry. 

coscLr;8ios. 

I could not cut short the thread of discosuon 
on the above subject as brevity would have made 
'< ni worse. The readers can judge for 

themselves liow far Islam has gone to recognize 
her as cqu.al to man. I conclude this article with 
a Baying of tho Holy Prophet which should be 
written in letters of geld : — 

The riyhu of tronteii are eaered. See that 
tfomcji are inamiatucd t.v the rights aUrtbtiied to 
them. 


CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS IN INQIi 

BY 

BABU BASANTA KUMAR MITRA, B.A. 


three days beginning with Easter Ftiday 
and ending with Easter Sund.ay, Ninth to 
I Eleventh April, 1909, Calcutt.a, tho metro- 
polis of British India, witnessed the celebration 
of a unique ceremony — a convention of Religions 
in which the representatives of the different reli- 
gious communities in India met on a common 
platform of peace and love, to expound in friendly 
spirit tho principles of their respective faiths and 
to ehoav tbeir unity in essence notwithstanding 
nppaient differences in forms end unessential 
matters. The sight of the prominent 6gurea on 
the platform of the nicely decorated ep.iciou8 hall 
of the first floor of the Cjlcutta Town ITall was 
unprecedented. There was the representativo of a 
long line of Hindu liajae, the richest Esminder of 
the Bengal Provinces and the President of the 
Dharat-Dbarma-Maha-Mandal, Maharaja Sir 
RaiDfswar Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., taking lead as 
Prvsident. On his left side was the enlightened 
and educ-ated Hindu, Ibija Peary Mohun Mukerjee, 
M.A., B.i., wlio represented the old Hindu 

ideals softened and modified by the light of modern 
thought and civilization. On the right hand of 
tho President sat Mr. Sarada Charan Mitra, 
M A., D.L., nlfo a Hindu who had just retired from 
high office ns one of HU Majesty’s Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature of Bengal, on whicli 
he shod considerable lustro ih a very short time 
by his le.arning, independence and keen sense of 
justice. On cither side and on tho back of these 
gentlemen were seated tha delegates of almost all 
the grc.at religious communities, Jews, ParsU, 
ChristiaoB, Mus.s.'ilninns and Hindus including 
BiiddhUts, Sikh?, Brahmos and Arya S.amajisU. 
Almost all the important sub-sects of Hindus were 
aUo represented on the platform. Men of 
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Iighfc and leading of CtlcutU and it? subnrts 
graced tlie platform with tlieir presence and 
showed their earnestness in the great work, not- 
withstanding the intense heat of the season nnd 
the exodus due to the Easter holidays. In a 
scpirate but prominent corner of tho dais, sat 
a few ladies of whom the most prominent figure 
was that of Mataji Yograaya, the lady Super- 
intendent of the Mahakali Paths-ala. The immense 
hall was closely packed by the audience consis- 
ting of men of nIJ nationaiities and religions 
It struck every observer of tho grand ceremony 
that for at least three days men forgot differen- 
ces ir. religion and the civilized woild had reached 
the grand ideal of one religion for the whole of 
the civilfred world. 

The credit of giTiog tangible shape to tho 
Men of ti Convention of Religious in India 
U due to Mr. Mitm who was the Chairman 
of the Convention Comiaittca and who in his 
eloquent opening Ail(lre.ss preached in the most 
feeling terms the desirability cf friendliness 
and love between the followers of different re- 
ligions in India and showed that the love of 
Ood and Sfan was the essence cf all iivilized 
religions, however discordant they might appear 
to casual observers. 

The following striking extracts fioni Mr. Mitra’s 
welcome address will iiulicato cler.rly the uiain 
objeols of tho Convention. 

Asia is tb« birth-place of all the great rcligioos of the 
eiiUiaed world and India is dcserTcdlr proud of being 
the birth place of the religioos of the largest number 
of baman beings (The religions now profcsied in Ind-a 
embraco a very large variety, although >f aiero tlatistiea 
were the test, India must be held (o be Orahtaiolcal in 
religion. IslamUm. Christianity, Buddhism, Jainisiu, 
Judaism, ZoroasInaBism with their areU and sKb-ttrts 
embrace an ettenaive Tsriety, but with unessential diff- 
erences in dress and form. The cardinal points in aj] 
religions are irorshfp nnd lore. Each of tho lodisu orl 
ifiniln-JlehgioBS — Brahministo, Buddhism, JaiBisniJ 
Sikhism may b^sub-disided into brosd elasses. The' 
followers of Brahminism— a faith based on tbedmue 
reielatlons of the Vedas with the growth it baa received 
from the Puranas may be sahiiTided accordiog to 
talclary deities — Vishnu, SakU. Sira, Surya and 
Oauapathi. There is. however, no real conflirt amongst 
these great divisions except In the minds of fanaUes. - To 


enmnerato tho subjects will bo tedious becnuso they are 
numerous. Ulamism has its Shia, Sunni, Sufi folloaers 
with a new sect Ahmcdia; Christianity has its well- 
known classes. Buddhism has its northern (Jlabayniiir) 
and aouthem (^inoj/ana) divisions and Jainism lins 
SnetaiBbari. Pipanibsri a ndjerapanthi tollowe rs. With 
a nninerout vanety of unessential forms, one might feci 
th\t there aro elements of perpetual discord in India, 
but in anbstanco they are all different phases of tho 
same essence. . . 

• « * • 

Religious faiths aro generally most seriously mis- 
construed and misjudged h}- Ute ToBoners of each other, 
Not untrequently the interpretation of woi-ds and ideas 
thongh tlw aro substantiallv the same in all religious, 
leads to discord. Disregard of distinctions between 
sppearanees and facts, between signsand symbols and the 
things signified and represented, resnlU in undesirable 
conclusiona Kot unfreqneiitiy, again, mnny of the 
followers of a religion do net understand its own 
principles and doctiinea We hope sue]] errors uil] 
be dispersed by tho Convention and we shall gradually 
know ountelves and each other. Our motto is “Know 
thyself and know thy neighbours before thoii judgest 
each other." ' 

« • • « 

Am/ar», incarostiona, saints or borocs lisre appea- 
red from time to lime in different countries for tlie' 
(egeneratioo aod derelopmeot of msir. Ifosee was a 
sublime giver of sacerdotal lane. Osutania Buddha 
appeared in India to teach that knoivledgeand unireiv 
Cal love were tho only means to niri'nno. Jesus of 
Kaisreth was the great Einblsm of lore and eelf- 
ucrifiee for the talvalion of man. < ‘ 

Mahomet pre.iehed t)io eijuality and brother-hood of 
manand the worship of the one and only God SrJKrlshoa 
was the symbol of knowledge (Jnnxrt), duty (Aitiwn), 
and loro (bhokfi). Sublime isero tho doetnnea and 
tenrhingsof each of tho gieat masters and they havo 
appearM in all ages and countries down to the present 
day. Tlicy had all the same motive, the well-being and 
regeneration of man. , ^ 

• oca 

W« all meet on a common platform of lore in this 
Convention, each raruest in tho remornl of causes of 
discord and animosity. Universal Huiiianitv is ocir 
natch-word. IiCtos frateroally embrace caijj’other, 

Thu aiMresa of the President, Jlalmrajiv Sir Rs- 
roeswir Singh Bilmduv, k.c.i.e , of Djrblmnga was 
masterly in facta, ideas and logic ai-d tho success 
of (lie ConventidM wiw duo mainly to his person- 
nlity, dignified tono and conduct tliiooghout the 
pi-oceidings. Tho nddre.ss of Rai N.arendm Nath 
Sen Balmdiir, the Editor of the well know.n Bengal 
Daily newspaper the Indian Mirror, delivered 
on theeeconJ day of the proceedings sddctl cdh- 
siderabte asefulness to the whole ceremony. 

Hie Managing Committee had worked hard and 
assiduously for more than three months nada-' 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MIDQLE EAST.* 

A REVIE\r 

DY “AN INDIAN PUBLICIST." 


R. Angus Hamilton, Uie autlior of “ Pro- 
blems of the Midrlle E«t " K « 
well known, a mucb-trarellod |ve(Ronage. 
: le 'gave some very eivij descriptions of bis 
ravels in parts of Western Asia, specially, 
?eriia, some three years since in the columns of 
Ao Tinns of India, then tho chief or^in of the 
^ndiloQuent Lord Canon to trumpit his many 
utterances and deeds as Viceroy of India, nottbly 
in reference to foieign alfiira. The book under 
review purports to concentrate the nttention of 
the British nation on the problems of the d.iy in 
European Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet 
and Korea, It baa also a CUrpter on the Bigdad 
Railway, now under construction by the Oermans, 
andnootheronthelbailwayin Hedjis Mr.Qamil- 
ton lias with considerable assiduity compiled a 
narrative of facts for eich country up-to-date. So 
for as this narrative goes its principal feature eeems 
to be to give tn a osepresssd form the etriicing 
events of the serei-sl ^Vaiatlc countries in relation 
to the Eiiropeen Powers most interested in them. 
Of course, those principilly are Great Britain and 
Russia, and Germany in a minor degree. The 
ralue of each chapter lies in bringiag together 
the respective historical facts that have taken 
place in each country during the last fifty ye.ars 
within a reasonable compass, including official 
ccrrespond«nce and treaties. So far it may bo 
Said tiint Mr. Angus Uamilton has renderetl a 
• service to the average student of Etstern 
politics. Speci.illy useful are the appendicca which 
five a full text of : — 

1. The Turkish Constitalion of 1S70. 

2. The Prrtisn Constitutfpo. 

' (fl) The Electoral Iaw of Beplcmbcc lOOC. 

e Oy Angus llsmllton. O. Bell k Sons, Ltd. . 
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(A) The Fundsuental Law of December 1006. 
(r) The Buppleaientary rundsmoiiUl Laws of 
October 1007. 

3. The Persian Articles of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1007. 

■1. Tile Bagdad Ilallnay Convention. 

It is, howov8r,flhogelher problematicnl whether 
the book, so faros the principal object aimed at 
by its Author ia concerned, will prove of any 
value, seeing that all Hut is s-ud therein about 
AfgliAnisbin, Thibet rind f\ore.i is no\V ancient 
histaiy. The principil facts are well known to 
politicians, be they British or Indian. The story 
of the lledjriz Railway c.an have novr only an 
academic interest, albeit timt it is interwoven with 
politics. Sloreover, the old Ilaniidian regime 
has come to an end. Much water has flowed under 
the Bosphorus since that Railway was built. Of 
course, the B»gd.ad Railway has sone connection, 
but not of any* great importance, with the 
coming politics of the Middle Eutbyreaeoo of 
the German element which is no doubt one to 
be counted with. 

If, therefore, the work has any present in* 
terest, It is more or less in relation to (be story 
of the Young Turks Pirty. But even here 
airaost all tint tl worth knowing Ins been said 
by hundreds of British nttwspipers and periodicals. 
Thus, when all that cm be possibly said about 
the book, there ramains very J/ttJe efse to com- 
ment upon. Bo that while the book comprisog 
401 p.agea, including index, there h not much 
pabulum on which to hing any fresh ciiticism as 
to tile future of the Middle £^3t. The problems 
are there. The average student of politics is 
not utifamiliar with them. In short, despite the 
hit. character of the volume — padding as it 
would-be called in the 'language of the 
,ppbli8her— it is very thin; ’on the Eastern 
problems. It does not claim to solve them. The 
prohlems are represented to the reader more as a 
retrospect tlmn as rsQectfons on the probability of v 
events in the near future which may ensue in the 
Middle East, “YThat has to be said about the 
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Mr.Mitia’s gijuUncBand tlie Secretniiex, Mr. Bliu- 
pentira Kumar Bose, M.A., B.L., and .Mr. Kuraud 
Bandhu Sen were zanloos in their woik. The 
result was unparnlleUd success. Suish w.as the 
sens.atioTi created by the imposing ceiemory tbit 
even the Sinlwraclriija of " Gobnndlian Math," 
the representative' of the 'great S inkiracharya in 
Bengil andOiissa wired to Mr. Mitraon Iho thiid 
day his sympathy and many other gentlemen from 
different p.nts of India vegietted their inability 
to attend the Convention. 


We cannot afford space for even an ah»tr.ict of 
the theses on the different religions, religious sects 
and religious philosophies read during the thiee 
days of the Convention. They were all of them 
extremely ititetesting and to a student of coir.- 
pivitive religions, they would afford the greatest 


assistance. We may sic 
and taken as read. 
Jadftlsm 
Zoroaalrianlim 
GaddhUra 
\9slnUm 
‘ Dralimoitm 
Christianity 
lalamism 
Sikhism 
Theosophy 
Deva Dharma 
Aunbliaradfraita 

Radharan Dharma 
. The standpoint ot Vd 
Unity ot Itcligion. 


notice the papoie 

ilanara Dharma 
Deci Sairaisui 
Saira Siddhanta 
Ballavaeharya 
Visliishtadroita 
Ramaiiuj Viushiiavaism 
VatsliQaTaisni 
Arya Samaj 
Sourat'pisans 
Shaktaism 
Sanatan Dharma 
Vedanta PJuIonoptiy 
Aryan rhilosopliy 
lie Rsligion 


Tlie enthusiasm was gre.it and the number of- 
theses weic many. There was no time to rend 
many of them, M.iny tlietefoie had to be taken 
as re id. 


• It waa a liappy news conveyed by the Chiir* 
mm of the Convention Cominillee on the l.i>.t 
day cf the Convention that it had been tesolved 
that such meetings would be held at Ic-iat ones 
es'cry year in some part of India. India is either 
fortunate or unfortunate in having domiciled 


inhabitants piofessing all the different religions of 
the world. It has even a very largo number of 
animisls. It is. the cradle of theyedic religion 
which is professed by nearly two-thirds. of 
its people. Notwithstanding the expulsion cf 
Buddhism, British India proper has nearly a 
hundred thousand Buddhists excluding Burma 
and Ceylon which ate really its integral parts. 
The Mussalmans conquered India and the Chris- 
tian conquest followed the Muss.alman conquest. 
Thus India is not either a Hindu, a Mussal- 
man or a Christian country. • It is a country 
of all religions. It is the true place for Conven- 
tions of Religions and it does not require impoita- 
tion from foreign countries, civilized Europe or 
America — of men learned in tliediflerent systems 
cf theohigy to represent the great leliglotis of the • 
world In a Congress. 

The aim and object of tbS ConventiotnTave been 
very well expressed in tbe words of Jlr. Mltrs, 
“Univer&il Humanity 5s our watchword. I^etys 
fraternally fpibrnce each other." It is a noble ld«>. 
The noblest and sublimcat idea at the present 
day undoubtedly is, — one religion for the whole 
world. That day is however at a ’distance if »t 
is not at nil infinite distance, — when people from 
the east, west, noith and south of both the he- 
luisphercB will h.ave one religion — a fusion in a 
harmonious enlily of tlie appmently discoidant 
elements of tbe ditTviont religions now reeognize<l 
in the ditferent parts of the world. The wished- 
for unity of religions may be at .1 great diftnneo 
but causes cf discoid and animosity may be 
easily removed^by Convtntions such es we had 
in April Inst. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. — An exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive (ollectioii of his fpceches 
and writing*. Croioi Svo. 073 p'lges, rcith fovr 
portraiU. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Piice Rs. 2. To sul sciibers of the /jicfiau lUvieif, 
Price Re. i-8. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EftST.* 

A REVIEW 

RY "AN INDIAN PUDLICIST." 


R. Angus n&miUoTi, the nutlior of “ Pro- 
blems of tlie ^Iid41e Eut” i«, as is 
well known, a much-travellod peiRonnge. 
Ha 'gave some very vivid deseriptions of his 
trsrels in parts of TV'estern Asia, fpeei-aJly, 
Persia, some three years since in the columns of 
the TimM of India, then tho chief ovg-in of the 
grandiloquent Lnrd Curzon to trumpjt his many 
utterances and deeds as Viceroy of fndh, notably 
in reference to foreign alTiirs. The book under 
review purports to concentrate the attention of 
the British nation on the problems of the day in 
European Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet 
and Korea. It has also a CInpter on the Bigdad 
Railway, now nnder construction by theOermans, 
and another un the Railway in Hedjis Mr.Uamil' 
ton has with considerable assiduity compiled a 
narrative of facts for each country up-to-date. So 
for as this narrative goes its principal feature seems 
to be to give in a compressed farm the striking 
events of the several Asiatic coantrles in relation 
to the European Powers most interested in them. 
Of course, those principally are Gre.at Brit-ain and 
Russia, and Germany in n /ninor d<>gpee. The 
value of each chapter lias in bringing together 
tho respective historical facts that have taken 
place in each country during the last fifty ye-ire 
within a reasonable compass, including official 
«MTC«pond"nee and tre-ities. So for it may be 
raid that Mr. Angus Hamilton has rendered a 
- useful service to the average student of Eietem 
politics. Specially useful aie tho npjiendicea which 
give a fall ti^at of ; — 

1. The Turkish Constltutioa of 1876. 

2. The Persian Constitution. 

‘ (o) The Electoral I-avr of September 1900. 

- w Angus IlamiUoD. O. Bell A Sons, Ltd. . 


{&} The Fuadamentsl Law of ZX^cetnlser 190d. 
(f) The Supplementary Fundaraciital fjaws of 
October 1907. 

3. The PcriUn .Vrticles of the Angto-Russian Con- 
naUott of ]9t>7. 

4, The Bagdad Railway Convention. 

It fa, however, altogether prohlematical whether 
the book, so far AS the principal object aimed nt 
by its author is concerned, will prove of nny 
value, seeing that all that is &iid therein about 
Afghanistan, Thibet and Koro.x is now ancient 
history. The principal facts nro well known to 
politicians, be they British or Indian, The story 
of the lle<lj/tz Riilwsy can hive not? only an 
academic interest, nlbeit that it is interwoven svith 
politics. Moreover, the oUl Ilamidiaa regime 
haacome to an end. Much water has flowed under 
the Bosphorus since that Railway was built. Of 
coarse, the Bigdid Jlaiiway has sons connection, 
but not of any great importance, with tho 
coming politics of the Middle East by reason of 
the German element which fa no doubt one to ‘ 
be counted with. 

If, therefore, the work has nny present /n* 
terest, it fa more or less in relation to the story 
of the Young Turks Pirty. But even here 
almost all that is worth knowing lias been said 
by hundreds of British newspipers and periodicals. 
Thus, when all tint cm be possibly said about 
tlie book, there remains very little else to com- 
ment upon. So that while the book comprises 
461 pages, inclnding index, there is not much 
pabulum on which to hingany fresh ciitfcism as 
to the future of the Middle East. The problems 
are there. The average student of politics ia 
hob unfamiliar with them. In short, despite the 
fat rfiaracter ■ of the 'volume — padding as it 
would - be called in the language of the 
publisher— it fa very' thin, on the E.aitern 
problems. It dots not claim to solve them. The 
problems are represented to the reader more as a 
letroqiectthan as reflections on the probability of . 
events in the near future which may ensue in the 
Middle East, 'What has to be raid, about tho 
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livtUr ci'W be gleaned from the Introduction 
which alone, therefore, is the most important part 
of the bock on which criticism could be hung. 

In the Introduction then ^Ye come to the root 
idea oppressing Mr. Ilamilton’fl mind, llcie we 
give it in his own words : " If the closing pages 
ol many of the problems foreshadow the passing 
of the politicil supremacy of Great Uiitain in the 
nieas in questioji, a loss of Biitish prestige ora 
decline in Biiti-h interests, the author would beg 
thareadei not to attribute so gloomy a conclusion 
to the writers pjiiirnUm." There need be no sur- 
prise at the writei’s pessimism, seeing thatall along 
he has belonged to the school of Cnrzonian Im- 
perialism. That “fitrenuous" personage, whomodo 
such a ridiculous pirads of himself in the Persian 
Gulf, reminding one of thetheatrical antics of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and dragged poor India into 
an unrighteous war with uncfTendihg end religious 
Thibet, and who had his own peculiar views about 
Ohinb and Korea which had so greatly alarmed the 
Ute Lord Salisbury— this personsgo had himself 
deputed Mr. Hamilton, if the report which was 
rife at the time bo true, to go about as his einUsaiy 
in the guise of a traveller ami under iho cover of 
the“QpeuiaI Coiiespondent”of the Timrt of India. 
But it mattei-s little whether for pur^ioscs of this 
review of Jlr. Angus’s Eistern Problems we 
place credence or no crolence in that repoit. 
There is ample internal evidence in the Chapfiir on 
Pei-sm, Afghanistan, Tliibct and Koiea to inform 
the i-eador that he belongs to the Curzonian School 
of Impenilism. Mr. Hamilton is not sure whether 
the Anglo-ItuM'ian agreeroentis more in favour of 
furthering Russian than British interests and 
designs in PerKia, not only in the sphere assigned 
by Salisbury but in the sphere nVicli is “m> 
man’s land.” Rfa>ling between tho liowi of his 
cOTunient on that 8grccn)ei.t one can perceire that 
. Mr. Ar.gua Hamilton would have preleiTed to see 
BriUsh intemts predominant 5ii Persia. That was 
the burning desire of Lord Cuiron as Viceroy 


which was, of courso, vociferously echbed in the 
columns of the Times of India under tlie editorship 
of an equally ardent Ourzonian Impevinliet. 

Similarly, the scuttling of the British out ot 
Tliibet since tlie Liberals camo to power is, in 
Mr. Hamilton's opinion, not nn act of pclitical 
sagacity. Hero, too, there is ample evidence of on 
agreement with the views propounded by the Cur- 
zonese organs. We have the old-thieshed-out story 
of the Russian tampeilng with the H.alai Lamp, 
of Dcrjeiff and so on, nnd of the alleged great 
eiToc Lord Minto’s or Lord Movley's Government 
has made in evacuating Thibet bag end baggage. 
Then, again, there is the Korean parable which 
reflects the identical family likeness. "Wo may, 
therefore, assure Mr. Angus Hamilton that 
we are in no way gurprUed at liis “ pessimism.” 
We should call every person inoculated with tlie 
Curzunian scrum of Eastern poliUcs ns a pessimist. 

Lord Ourzon has vehemently opposed tli* 
homeopatkic instalment of rudimentary Self- 
Government gianted to the Indians. He wMt 
not allow any Oiientnl race any kind of represen- 
tative, let alone parliamentary, institutions. Ho 
would be tho last man to see in Pcivia the 
kind of parliamentary institution originally 
esUblished by tlie l.ato Shah Muzzufunlin. I^ 
it n wonder if his disciple, Mr. Angus Hamilton, 
delivers himself in tlie following strain in hfs 
Intrteluction “ As a g“ueral policy in Persia, 
tho Imperial Government is opposing the Shah 
in hiarcsistanee to the National Movement which 

means in great measure that the British policy 
in Persia is impairing Anglo-Persian relations- 
The solution of the Persian Question will not 
be found oil such lines." Are we to understand 
that the solution will bo found when the Shnh 
is allowed to govern in the way Russia Is 
governed, or even worse t We make bold to say 
that with a Nationalist Government firmly 
Cftablbhed in Penis, by the strong moral support 
of the free Brjti&h nation, Him is greater pie* 
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bability of the solution. The vcsuUa of the prewint 
nboinlDable Autwrntlc regime will only end in the 
disruption cf Persia, conflict for spheres of ioflo- 
ence and interests betv.-een Russia and England ; 
and Gnaldismemberment or partition, the etrongeat 
obtaining tlie vfhole or the lion’s share. Moreover* 
Hr. Ilamilton seems to ignore the p.%tent fact 
that all over Asia, since the discomfiture of Russia 
in tiie RussO'Japaaese War, there is a grotring 
feeling to sliaice off the iron }-o?» of European 
domination. Ko two Asiatic nations are more keen 
on such emancipation from the shameless policy of 
grabbing land by Europe thftn Persia and China 
Both, being governed by their own indigenous eov* 
eieigns, however d^potic, are firmly intent on 
changing the form of government from auto-uacy 
and despotism to Constitutioralisni with a Free 
Frea. At present they are somewhat obsessed and 
BO long as this obsession lasts they know that there 
could not be that complete Constitutionalism 
they yearn for, Mr. Hamilton siys that the 
fundamental reform in Persia should be financial. 
Very true. We fully agree with him there. But is 
it at all eas<^fttul for achieving such a reform that 
the prese’ir most despicable and uopriacipled auto- 
cracy should he nliowed to prevail, and that with 
the secret support of Russia I What guarantee is 
there when Persia is freed from its indebtedness 
and when its finances are placed on a sound fcoting 
that the Shall tray not again be steeped in bank, 
ruptcy, with anarchy in its train ? Does not 
commozisense tell us that a fioancially lefoimed 
Persia with a popHti” Coreinoient iinderaccn- 
stitutioD, with preper rafeguaids, h infinitely 
better than one with the Shah still ns the unmi- 
tigated and'UiiKVupulous tyrant ? Mr. Hamilton 
would only modify the SliJ.h’s autocracy ! Is that 
enough ? Will it host long ? He refers to the 
wonderfnl rejuvrnaUon” tf Egypt under Lord 
Crororr. Koliody denies the gieat cccnomic 
refoims which that Plenipotentiary ^udiievcl 
duttog thequsiter of a century that he ad- 


minbtered tho affairs of Egypt. But is not 
Mr. Hamilton aware of the fact which led 
to Lord Cromei’s resignation? Was ii not 
because of his autocracy in reference to Egyptmn 
politics ? Lord Cromer has been only saved 
from execration by the adroitness displayed by 
Sir Edward Grey in rec.alling him under the 
guUe of resignation. And what is Sir Eldon Gorst 
doing? Aro wo not all awaie that his adminis- 
tration cannot last long? Tho Egyptians are 
def-wTMiiicd to have their Constitution restored. 
Nothing short of restoration will suffice, however 
the short-sighted Sir Edwai-d Grey may delay it. 
Egypt is iound to have either a bloody or peace- 
ful revolution. There is no escape from it. It is in- 
evitable. But, of course, the bastard Itn- 
pemlists, who are nothing but daylight bucca- 
neers, want to have tho wbote world at their 
feet. Presumptuous morh-ils ns if the world 
was only mnde for them ! Has not History 
taught the lesson that they who create the 
spirit of Imperialism, that is the policy of looting 
and plundering the rineyirds of weak end belpleas 
people, sad dominating them, aye, reducing theoi 
to the condition of serfdom, are the same who 
destroy it ? LjoIc at the fate of Imperial Rome, 
by far tho greatest empire ever known ia History, 
save that of the British. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that British Imperialism of the character 
piopag-ite<l hy Lord Curzon and his school will 
not sh.ire the same fate. But we already see 
gram perteats of it already. Heaven save tho_ 
British Empire from the Curzons, the Cromers 
Aoc peuus of the hour ! 

"‘natTon^buT^^^^ 
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Mb. K. B. RAMA8WAMI SASTRY, B. A., D. I* 

VERY one who reflects deeply about himself 
and his surroundings and tries to ascertain 
' the meaning of things is overpowered by a 
sense of mystery, which leaves him in a et&ls of 
reverent silence. The infinite heights above, the 
splendours of the flTmatnent, stupendous moun- 
tains, silent reposeful expanses of water — all 
these appeal to cur imagination, because theirmys- 


ing Buper&cialitics of modern life. The pursuit of 
the fleeting vanities of the world engrosses all our 
attention, and by thinking of them incessantly, 
our sense of proportion gets dulled. Our mental 
perspective requires readjustment. Wo have been 
lingering too long in the artificial theatre' of 
modern life, and have come to regard the foot- 
lights as the brightest lights in the universe. 
There' are moraerits when these superstitions of 
sense fall ofl from us, when we, the pampered 
children of civilisation find, the pursuit of the at- 
tractive trivialities of life unsatisfying, and cry 
out: 


tery has something in it kindred to the inward 
mystery — the mystery of our existence, our fa- 
culties, our destiny. To the c-altn thinker the 
feeling of the mystery ol things is at times so 
great that he feels grieved * by the weary weight 
of this unintelligible world.’ But such a sense of 
mystery has Its own solaces and gentlo ministra- 
tions to the soul, for there is ineffable jay in feel- 
ing that one is near to the heart of the world. 
The conteoipUtion of the beauty and majesty and 
• mystery of the universe is the source of the deep- 
est and purest happiness. 

It U common talk that the revelations of ecicncc 
have put An end to all mystery ; tliat man, who 
till now walked in vague dread of the stsrs above, 
the tall trees around him, the surging of the sea, 
end ‘the tingling silentness’ of the midnight 
forest, has suddenly become slire to his rent king- 
Vincss, and that nothing can disturb hie reign as 
the sovereign of the universe. The old-world 
divinities have been exposed and shamed by the 
touch of his IthurieVs spear. Reason. The haman 
which hitherto Cinderella-like went about 
cUd in rags unsuUed to her princely origin and 
TiituTV, has taken her real place in the order of 
thing*. There arc no i-ealities other than the seen 
univemo, and man is the lord of creation. Peo- 
ple who say this do not coiapreherd Iho real 
meaning of things, and are dariled by the glitter- 


'Tiie cloud-cappcd towers, tho gorgeous palaces, , ^ 

TI>e solemn temples, the great globe iUcIf 
V*a, all which it inherits, shall dissolve 
And like the insubstantial nsgeant faded 
Leave not a rack behind, we arc such stuff 
At dreams are made of, and our little jife 
It rounded witti a sleep.’ 

To lie man that does not mingle with the 
throng of unthinking, huiTying men whose 
oiental horizon is limited and who have bartered 
their eouls for the ao-c.a)Ied comforts of life, the n 
revelations cl modern science have a new meaning. 
Science has not dislodged the znystcrica, but line 
enlarged the realm of mystery. Tiie blue vault 
above, which man enco thought to be etudded with 
lights innuincrahle for his benefit and to revolve 
round him to bring him a succesiion of days and 
nights, lias now been transformed by tho magic 
touch cf science into an emptj’, visioned back- 
ground for millions and millions of luminaries, 
each milVions of times bigger than the Earth, and 
around one of the smallest cf which, the Suu, it 
revolves. Man who wss once regarded as the first 
created being, made in the image of God, and for 
whom were created the animal and the vegetable 
worlds, has now Leon proved by ecience to be thelast 
creature to come into existence, and a mere proto- 
plasmic development from tho lower forms of life, 
which he once despised witli lordly contempt. 

If Science has driven the Kalad from the river and 
the Dryad from the tree, and disturbed the 
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ioQOccnt fesUvUies of Pan and ApaUo, if wo 
cannot 

' *H«Te sight of Proteus rising from tho sea 
. Or hear old Tritou blow his wresthed horn.* 

wo have compensations innumerable in our 
widened conceptions of tJje universe, in oor mor® 
intimate knowledge of the secreU of Katnvr, in 
our consciousnv^ that we are being Ud op to a 
realisation of Truth, 

I In fact, the constitution of the human mind is 
such that the finite and the visible can never be 
regarded by it ns the ultimate reality. The 
human soul feels amid all the distractione of sense 
its oneness with the Divine. 

'Our birth Is but « sleep and *for«tCing, 

The soul that rises with us, our life's sUr, 

Hath had elsewhere Its setting 
And eometh from afar ; 

Xot In entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nskedneii 
Uut trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From Qod, who is our home.' 

Being infinite in essence, the sense of tho In- 
finite mystery of existence has an irresistible 
fascination for tho human soul. Even In the 
world of sense, the vanishing hues of sunset, low, 
tender, melancholy harmonies, delicate touches of 
colour, tho weird sleeping of the moonlight on the 
sea, ‘the luminous mystery of tho blue,’ the solemn, 
haunting stillness of the midnight, are unutter- 
ably attractive, because tfiere is about them a 
sense of the infinite, which harmonises wjlb our 
essential nature. On such occasions wehavoan 
illumination in our hearts which makes us feel the 
littleness cf the tiiflcs the pursuit of which is our 
serious business in life. 

It mny be asked, indeed, why a man should 
trouble himself about fathoming the mystery of the 
universe. Why should not a man do the duty that 
is at hanil, without investigating the secreis of 
life? And some may ask, why should a man vex 
hU soul by pursuing unsubstantial things, when 
ho can make life a succession of plcaames, a 'per- 
tietual feast of nectared sweets': 


* Were it not better done, as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis in tho shade 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’a hair ’ ? . 

But indulging in such thoughts argues a want 
of spiritual perception. It is not a matter of 
choice with a man whether he will seek to investi- ' 
gnto tho mjstery of things or not. On every side 
of ournatui'A we lie open to the Infinite. Subtle 
vibrations of the spirit are momently felt by onr 
souls. There is no man but has felt, at some 
time or other, that ' 

* The one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelliDg there 
All new successions to the forms tliey wear, 
Torturiug the unwilling dross thst checks its flight 
To its own likeness as each mass they bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
Prom trees and beasts and men into the Ilea>en'a light.' 

Also, life acquires a meonlng and a grandeur 
when we consider its relation to the unknown 
wliich it cannot h.rve otherwise, as a diamond 
coruscates when taken into tbe sunlighL Tho 
consciousness that onr life is ' embosomed in Beau* 
t},' tliat we are not mere flotsam and Jetsam on 
the ocean of life, but ore one with tho spirit of 
uoiversai love, gives our souls a sense of exalta- 
tion. Ill ench h»rt Is implanted the deeire of 
knowing tbe scheme of things, and no one has any 
right to stifle such immortal longings. The murder 
of tbe soul is even more culpable than the mur- 
der of the body. 

But it may be said by some, have not men of 
genius told us that tbe investigation of tbe mys- 
tery of tilings brings acute misery t Vrometheus, 
Faust, Frankeristein — an unhappy trinity of pre- 
sumptuous aspirants for omniscience — do they 
not warn us nos to attempt to learn tho secrets 
of life? No, a thousand times no; that would 
be a misreading of their fates. A presumptuous, 
irreverent desire to rival the creative energy 
works harm. But a humble, reverent desire to 
understand its workings aright bnngs us peace and 
joy inexpressible. Tbe great seer, Emerson, says : — 
‘Flsce youi-self in the middle of the stream of 
power and wisdom which animates all whom it 
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floats, nn^ you are without eflfort impelled to 
truth, to right, and a peifect contentment.’ If 
we place ourselves in an attitude of wise recipi- 
ence, we can hear the music of the spheres, and 
‘ eee the vision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be.’ 

. Indeed, not only does an investigation of the 
truth of things work no harm, hub also it is ‘n 
royal road to particular knowledges and powers.’ 
The chosen ones o! mankind, who think deeply 
about the eternal constitution of things, survey the 
world as from an eminence, and nothing escapes 
their perfect vision, .'They speak and behold, 
their speech is lyrical and awe^t and universal as 
the rising o! the wind.’ TSiey live so much in 
the company of noble thoughts, that their vinys 
have a sweet persuasiveness which Is never met 
with in the case of others. They exhibit a per- 
fection of knowledge which shatnes the pompous 
BOphUtrles of the echoolreen. Shams flee their 
presence, and their words go straight to the heart, 
and every one is freed from the fetters of igno- 
rance, As Emerson sajs:— 'Those who arc capa- 
ble of humility, of justice, of lore, of aspiration, 
stand already on a platform that commands the 
ecionccs, and art, speech and poetry, action ond 
grace. For whoso dwells in this moral beatitude 
already anticipates those special powers which men 
ptiza BO highly,’ 

It is only when the conditions of life, individual, 
ebcial, and political are pure and noble that this 
sense of mystery, this inwardness exists in its ful- 
ness. Otherwise, gleams of the inner life may 
Jiash occasionally before our eyes, just as the 
Holy Grail flashed a rosy hazo before the awed 
eyes of the sinning knights. But only when the 
heart is pure, and tho eyes are set heavenward, 
and the nation knows that ' X/:ve is creation’s final 
law’ and works towards that end, docs the mys- 
tery of the universe become simple as a sohed 
riddle, and the soul Is full of a joy * that passetb 
undcKtanding.’ ' It is the non-rreognitioo of this 


truth that leads to disasters in the social, politi- 
cul And moral spheres, that retards the advent of 
the time w'hen there shall bo ‘ Glory to the High- 
est and peace and good-will amongst men.’ Pes- 
simism also comes into existence owing to the 
non realisation of this fact. Pessimism is the 
despairing cry of tho aspiring soul at tho sight of 
the utter want of harmony between the yearnings 
of the spirit and the conditions of actual life. It is 
the solemn and sacred duty of every man to hasten 
the coming of the time when Love shall reign 
supreme. 

There are some minds which instinctively shrink 
from mystery’. It is not given to all to * breathe 
the pure serene’ of noble thought, Most men are 
sticklers for common sense, which is very often 
only uncommon foolishness. They seek those 
faiths which give them clear, definite notions 
about the topography of Heaven aoJ Hell. They 
go through life Ctmly convinced that if only 
they 'live, marry and multiply’ nnd keep the 
commandments, they will Lave grand palaces in 
Heaven, where they would wear golden crowns 
and be idle all day long. They cling with pathe- 
tic firmness to the belief in the existence of a 
power, which rewards good actions with children, 
cattle, nnd riclijs, in this world, and with all 

kinds of superfine sense-enjoyments in the next, 

ond punishes evil nets with ill-luck and disease 

here and eternnl roasting in Hell. Such beliefs 
are found everywhere among the masses in the 
early stages of spii-itusl progress. The African 
savage killing slaves, women, and cattle to accom- 
pany his sovereign after his death ; Uio Cliinaman 
bumiog paper-tfligies of men, hoises, etc., to mi- 
nis^r ta tho comfmls of some departed soul; the 
believer in the existence of a Judge weighing 
right and wrong in his scales of Justice according 
to Bome celestial system of weights end measure;-;- 
alt these betray a lamentable want of spiritual 
perception. Such men only wrong their essential 
nature {they hare not as yet pondci-od over the 
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ppoblera ol eiUtence witli clear and eager minds. 
Bat, fortunately for tho spiritual welfare of 
mankind, at all times ever since man began to 
exercise hia glorious prerogative tf Reason, we find 
somo exceptional minds who are full of 

'Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things,' 

to whom tho world is ^ bodying forth of theEter- 
nal Jlind. To them life nnd death ate full of 
mystery. They perceive hints of Divine Life 
where the common people see nothing. To them 
God is not ft mere * magnified, non-natural man,’ 
but * the stream of tendency by which everything 
fulfils the Uw of its being.' They perceive ‘the 
eplendour in the grass, the glory in the flower. 
Before their eager, passionate gate, time and apace 
melt away, and they see the working of the 
Divine Energy. They 

' have felt 

A prewnco that diilurbs them with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a aense aublime 
Of eonethioR far more deeply interfused, 

^Vho8<< dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round oeesn and the Using air, 

And the blue sky, and Jo the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

itli thinking things, all ohfecti* of all thought 

And tolls through all things ' I 

To their apiritual vision, everything seems trans- 
figured into something divine. They ask : 

' The sun. the moon, the stars, tho seas, the bills 
and the pUim 

Are cot these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns I 
They feel that the universe is but tbe cinnifesta- 
tion of tbe Eternal Love. 

It Is a fact -well known to all that from the 
earliest times when history was unknown and 
the memory of which is preserved only by tradi- 
tion and fable, there existed side by side with the 
religion of the masses, a philosophical religion. 
In Greece, the populace worshipped the Olympic 
Gods, and imagined that they were endowed with 
the s-sme passions and aflecCions as themselves, 
bat were stronger and could reward them if they 
sacrificed to them and obeyed their coznnjanda by 
taking them to Rreren where they-coald eat 


ambrosia and be happy, orpumsh them by sending 
them to Hades, the mournful region of perpetual 
gloom. But the cultured few could not bow their 
heads to such divinities and they inaugurated a 
new cult and a new worship. Tho Eleusinian 
mysteries .are so well known that much need not 
be said about them. They were the result of the 
protest of tho soul against the tyranny of sense 
in matters of religion. In India also, side by 
side with the innumerable gods, 1oc.al, tribO, and 
national, we find the philosophy of the Vedanta 
embodying magnificent conceptions about the 
true natuie of the universe arrived at by intenso 
introspection. Neoplatonism, Sufism, and vari- 
ous other movements are instances of this revolt of 
the soul against anthropomorphism. 

Not only has there been from the earliest times 
this reverent fathomirg of tbe mystery of the 
universe but also this study of the frutli of 
things has been subject to the law of Evolution, 
In the realm of the miaJ sod the spirit, as tn (he 
kingdom of matter, the laws of evolution h.are 
had resistless sway. No doubt some minda 
shrink in awe fjom questioning and investiga- 
tingthe correctness of the conclusions of the secre 
of antiquity. They are afraid that if we handle 
our bvliefs roughly they are likely to crumble 
away, and leave ovir life ban-en and meaningless, 
‘a tale of sound and fury, signifying nothing,’ 
Their hesitation is due ns much to the contempla- 
tion of the blank future they might have if cIo!« 
examination of their beliefs proved them to bo 
baselew, as to their Fen«e of tho mcrednesa of such 
beliefs. Hence it is that some of the finest minds 
of the World insist upon our obedience to authori- 
ty in matters of religion, and point out that 
Revelation taken the soul up to the serene heights 
of Eternal Truth whither Reason can never soar. 
They deprecate our sitting in judgment over the 
conclusions of tho favoured children of God, whcee 
minds have been illuminated by God himself. 
They fear that anarchism in matters of religion h 
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a greater curse than anarchism in the poltlical 
world. It must be confessed that there U a great 
deal of truth and justice in what they aay. But 
the spirit of free inquiry is nbroa'li and it will not 
be gainsaid, The tide of Rationalism is rolling on, 
and ‘ no hand can stay Its m»je3tic course.* Some 
tiiinkers had predicted when' the Divine tight of 
Kings was questioned that Society would go to 
pieces. Fottunately for the welfare of mankind, the 
doctrine was proved to be false, and no evil results 
have followed. The epiiitc-f Bemo^mey is trium- 
phant, at'd is making for harmony and happiness 
It may bo safely said that in the realm of Religion 
also, a reverent inquiry into the correetnesa of the 
conclusions of the ancient seers will wotk no harm. 
It is irreverence and ignorance that lead catas- 
trophes in the religions, as in tho social, woild. 
ReveUtien is not confined to any fixed period of 
the world's history, 

‘ Qod lolflis himtelt la many way*.’ 

The spirit of the universe moves on f«om per* 
fOclion to fresh perfection, fashioning matter and 
informing it with power and beauty. The people, 
who prophesy dissolution if onv sacred beliefs 
are investigated, do not take note of tins fact that 
the laws of evolution have been in operation in 
the realm of the spirit also. What a glorious 
march from tho belief in the vaiioiis g<vTs send- 
ing blessings and curses capriciously to the con- 
sciousness of the Eternal Ix)vo ! How gre.at ha# 
been the change in the conception of the nature 
nf man— from being the plaything of capricioiw 
foi-ces to being one with the spirit of the universe? 
Man who stood in blank awe at lightning and 
thunder, fever and plague, the slave of pucfile 
fears, has found at last that heisapiiit, that he 
is the sovei-eign of matter, and has began to 
understand his essential divinity. The frail crea- 
ture, who deified everything he could not explain^ 
has by deep contemplation attained the rapturous 
recognition of his spiritual identity with 


- * That light whose smile I.indles the universe 

Tltat Beauty in wiiich all things work and tnoro 
That CenedicUon which tho eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that eustaining lore ' 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
Ily man and beait and earth and air and se-a 
Burns bright or dim, as each aro mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst,’ 
and begun to comprehend 

’Hie one far-oiT divine event 
To which the wliote creation moves.’ , 

Some poisons may, indeed, belittle tKeadranc^ 
made by thinkers in the realm of tho Spirit, It 
may be said that what w.as once called "the gods” 
is now called " the Universal Soul.” Nature which 
was once rcgaided ns being the battleground of 
benignant and malignant deities, who were moved 
and animated by the same passions and afTections 
ns men, is now regapleil m a manifestation of 
Eternal L-ive, and as being in a state of change, 
moving towftids a nobler harmony and beauty,. Ik 
may be asked by some, is life any the less insipli* 
oible now than it was? Is not death still an awful, . 
nysteiious phenomenon ? What gimtantee is there 
that tho assertions noiv made in regard to the 
essential nature of man are tiuer than the prc" 
vions assortions ? No doubt, it is a matter for 
eorro.v that no one can confidently say and prove 
that he has pierced tho veil of Nature, end per- 
ceived 

'That fair Beauty which no eye can see 

And that sweet music which no car can measure.’ 

But one mny ronfiiicntly appeal to the inner con- 
sciousness to prove the correctness of thevihove said 
conclusions roganling tho truth of things. The 
final tiibnnal in the mattei-B nf the spirit is tho 
eoul itaolf. Tl\e anul veorna dissimulation, it re- 
fuses to be cheated by mere wonls. "With each 
divine impulse the mind rends the thin rind* ®f 
tha visible and the finite, ami comes out into 
alt ■•ily*, and inspires and expires its air.” Being’ 
Tiaitli itself, the soul knows what the Eternal 
trntiisare, and an-ives at a lecognitioaof them by 
processes "of its own.. 

'It Is undoubtedly the duty, the supreme duty, 
of every" min to comprehend the scheme of th^ 
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universe. lie must seek to nn<?erstand the trno 
mysteries. As Maurice Sraeterlink s«ys : ‘ Honest 
human thought will seek above all to deter- 
mine uchat arc the veutable irreducible mysteries. 
It will endeavour to stu'p them of all that does not 
beJop^ to them, that is not truly tbeii-s, of the 
additions made by our error>, our fears, and out 
falsehoods. Andiis the arliCcial mysteries vanish, 
so will the ocean of reiilable mystery streteb out 
further and further; the mystery of life, its aim, 
and its origin ; tho mystery of thought ; the tnys- 
tevj- that las been called ‘ the primitii-e nc«<lcnt’ 
or the ‘perhaps unknowable essence of leality ’ 
The study of mystery is the noblest to which the 
mind of man can devote itself, and is the »•»- 
lemn and aovereiyu duty of every human soul. 

In conclusion, one cannot but ^oint out with 
sorrow the decline of inwardness every where, 
and pray for the dawn of a newer nnd nobler 
epiritanlity than has ever been. It is a matter 
for Unientalion that p»opU in many quarters do 
not reg'ifd life as « pjeparation for a nobler 
and move harmoniotts life heicafter, as a eacted 
thing which ought not to bo put to Ignoble us^a. 
They regard it as a 8e.isan for nil kinds of sense- 
delights to be procureil nt any cost, even nt the 
risk of causing universal roiseiy and of their 
own utter degradation cf ficul. They betray a 
callousne^ to evil and an indilTerencs to noble 
ide-ils, th.at nreappalling. 

“The uortd U too moch with as; i^tc sad soon 
Qettiog and epeuding no la^ waste our powers: 
Uttte do we teo in nature that is ours ; 

Vt’e bare given our hearts away : a sordid boon.** 

‘ Glory and loveliness Iwve pissed away.’ B»t 
we hope that the present xipect of things in the 
spiritnnl world will change. * There is a budding 
morrow in miilnight.’ Indoo), there are already 
signs that the timo of Rpliitinl npulty is gone, 
and that the world is sweeping into the turrsliine 
of a newer and brighter day. Meanwhile we shall 
pray for tho advent of the time when the forces 
th.st make for harmony nnd happine«a shall have 
triumpliid finally and for ever. 
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LORD filORUr: A STUOr 

irrs roLiTiC-kL creed. ■ 

BY X[R. P. N. R.\MAN PILTiAf, ' 
i?di7or, .Vartrn* .9^n«<?arfl. 

^ ' 

URING the closing ye.Tis of tho latoMr. Glad- 
ly stone’s political career L^rd Moiley Va? 

' his right'hiind man. No one outRida his 
family circle enjoyed bis confidence and shtred 
his counsel in equal measure with Xx)rd Morley. 
In his fit/s of GladtlOne, Lord Mcriey alludes to 
this with becoming modesty. He says; — “One 
poor biographical itoni perhaps the tolerant 
render will not grudge mo leave to copy from 
Mr. Qladstone's diary: — ‘October C, 1892. Saw 
J. Morley and made him envoy to—. He is on 
tho whole. .. .about the best stay I Imre,’* 
Earlier still, in the sevenMcs of the last century^ 
in an entry in Lia diary about a visit he paid' to 
Charles Darwin in company with Huxley, Play- 
fair, Sir John Lubbock and John Morley, of 
whom John Morley alone was then a etranger to 
him, Mr. Gladiitono recorded that 'lie'founda 
notable party, tind made inteicsting conversatuin 
and that he could not help liking one of the 
company, then a Btianger to him.' Lord Morley 
thus impressed XIr. Gladstone on the very first 
occasion of their meeting and made his way 
straight to that friendship and comradeship 
winch avas perpetuated foe all time in his Zt/« o/ 
dadetORe. Between the two, however, a wide gulf 
was fixed, of which Lord Morley himself does not 
omit to make mention in his Zi/e. In, one of his 
letters to Mary 0^^d^tone, Lord Acton wrote as 
foflowe : — 

lleGhea John Morle;) U a sceptic; his studies are 
all French, eighteenth century ; in Political Economy 
beis a bald Cobdenite, nnd will do scant justice to tho 
pehtical aspect* of tho French Ti-eaty. lie has the 
obatinaoj of a very honest mind. 

ObsticMcy is, perhaps, not the right word. 
Lend Morley has beon a man of strong convictions 
for which iiB has seldom failed to do battle. On 
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the OTO of one of his election struggles, though 
he knew that his success depended upon his 
making a notable concession to the demands of 
the miners, whoso vote would turn the 
with unflinching courage and determined front 
he declared that while political contests would 
vary with the shifting sands of time, principles 
were eternal and that he would stand by his 
principles. 

Amidst tliedust and heat and excitementof party 
Ijolemics, with on eye to the main chance, the bnsy 
politician is apt to lose sight of his piinciples, of 
oven the difieronce between right and wrong and 
belie his past as a thinker and observer. He has 
to trim his sails to every passing wind of political 
expediency: he has to act in concert with his 
colleagues possibly of a dilTcrent mould ; and not 
infrequently he has to defend views, which he 
docs not share, with all the simulated fervour of 
conviction. LikeCobden and Uiight befoio him 
who knew no compromise witk the root principle* 
of Justice and righteousness, Lord Moiley has 
Uood fiimly up for his convictions; and hU 
countrymen have conferred on him the title of 
•llunest John*. 

It would be easy to enumerate the instances of 
what Lord Acton calls Lord Morley’s obstinacy. 
The latest and by far the most shining example 
has been Lord Motley's attitude in regard to Uio 
war in South Africa. Wo prefer to recdl this 
one case chiefly because there are among us poli- 
ticians who, in their apparent guilelesancss, want 
to sacriCce c\cryMiing one ought to hold dear 
nnd snew’d otthe nllar of what they call union 
without any identity of aims or similarity of 
methods.. On tha eve and after the outbreak 
of the Boer War, I..ord Morley found himself 
in direct opposition not only to the sentimcnla 
and feelings of tho British democracy, the same 
democmey in defence of which he had to cross 
eworda among others with so wMl-equipped an 
antagonist as Sir Hetuy Maine, but to the bulk of 


the most influential section of liis own party. -It 
is fl singular snd yot Elgniflcarit fact that with the 
exception of two or three of Iiis colleagues in the 
present Cabinet, every member of Mr. Aequitli’s 
Government, including Sir. Asquith, vigoioiisly 
assailed the position taken up by Lord Motley ; 
and at one time the quarrel threatened perma* 
nently to breakup the Liboi-el party. Cross-cur* 
rents In the turgid stream of opinion Loi-d Morley ' 
was not afraid of. He wanted to purify the ntmo* 
eplicro of noxious exhalations. He strove hanl,' 
with steadfast aim and wise counsel, to evolve out 
of the political tumult of the day clearer and 
s.aner ide-as-of England’s duty and England's miss- 
ion. The stand lie then made reminds oneoftliO 
courage with which Cobden and Bright faced llie 
unpopularity of opposing the Crimean War. 

Though in conjunction with Ml*. Joseph 
Cbambeilain in tliat statesman’s Radical days, 
Lord Moiley did mucli to educate the Biittsh 
public on RadioO principles and doctrinM, he - 
was never appular leader in the sense in which 
Cobden and Bright were. He cotubinea in hW* 
self the philysopliie.il calmness and detael.ment of 
his martcr John Stiiait Alill with many of the 
great quililies of tho practical politician. 

On the return of Uiol’iinceBiid Piince«aof Wake 
after their tour through the British Self-Governing 
Colonies, hodesciibed, in thecontseofn speech 
nt Forfar, tbo gorgeous spectacle of their home- 
eoming and quoted the sublime lines of Jlilton 
depicting the pngennfiy of the streets anil' wnjs 
of ancient Rome. But, ccntiniied he, the sway A 
of Great Biitain was greater and more' glorious 
than that of ancient Rome. In a few vivid sen- 
tences he gave his hearers what the sway of 
England nag 

OurtwsT re»ti not on the pride of the sword— 
though the snori] cannot be laid slide; It retta upon 
indaat^ and tli© arts of peace. It epringt not fiom 
the pride of a dominating recO’—tboogh race coonta. 

That anay is ratter tho protection of national claims 
and national tradition, tifM^lsing the great truth that 
the sentiment of nationality is one of the most hononr- 
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ab1« and noble parts ot human nature. And finally, onr 
rule of the realm to >shich we belong claimi to rest on 
atrict rules and principles of justice, equity, good futfa, 
honour, and tbo principles of which, f think, Mr. 
Gladi^tono' said that lelNgovernmcnt is the great aim of 
naUonal politics. • ♦ • » Now when those who 

taunt us, those who thini: as I do, and 1 hope as yon 
think— when they taunt us with belittling our country, it 
u not so, and for that matter they know it is not so. 
They know that we exult its they do in tbo strength and 
resources of our country. But mark this, tho mailed 
right arm will arail httlo if it is not guided by an under- 
atAnding mind. 

. In Uifse pregnant words Lord Motley baa con- 
denrtd bis active politicel creed. In deed as in 
thought he has striven tu follow his tdeitl and has 
seUotn failed to criticise the men and measures 
of his time from his own view'point. He has 
been oue of the most strenuous and eoosisteat of 
the critics of what is called Imperinlisni, He has 
long perceived “ that the new cant about efficiency 
is litUe better than the old cant of tbe good des- 
pot without the good despotVgrasp and energy.” 
Ue has not minced words in showing up the shall- 
owness of tho theory of the man on the spot and 
tKe expert. In his essay on ileniocrncy akcI Jieaciiott, 
he epealcs with refined sarcasm of Uie policy which 
lays down that “ Everything is to fall into the 
hands of an expert, ‘who will sit in an office and 
direct the course of the frorld,” He is the high 
priest of liberty. He bas been no doubt & guardian 
of tbe victories of the p-aat. But he lias been 
making use, within rertnia limitations of course, 
of the lessons and resources of the past to solve 
tbe problems and settle the issues of tho present. 

liOrd Iilorley’s name is intimately connected 
with Irish Home Rule. Fur generations past 
powerful Irish leaders were at work to effect a 
repeal of the Act of Union. But neither of the 
two great English parties espoused tbeir cause, 
and tltough Mr. Gladstone Kid done a great deal 
to pacify Ireland by the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Chm'cli and by his Land Acts, he turned 
Lis thought and his elot^uence to tho question of 
the Union only in I88G ; and it is still said timt 
Lord Morley was mainly responsible for the con- 


version of Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule. At any 
rate Lord Motley's appointment as liUh Chief 
Secretary was the first clear indication of tha^ 
most momentous departure in Liberal policy of 
modern times. When tho issue seemed uncertain, 
when friends faUered and some of the most 
capableand faithful of his coliengiiea left Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Morley stood by him with stead- 
fast courage and unfiinching resolution, Xhe 
cause was certainly unpopular ; and all tbe 
eloquence and tlio vast Authority of Sfr. Glad* 
stone could cot make it popular. But during 
the dark hour of defeat and in tho cold shades 
of Opp^ition, Lord Morley n'ss as firm in his 
resolve and as perseveiiiig in purpose as Lis 
dauntless chief. 

Previous to the Home Rule sebism it used to be 
said that the future of British politics was bound 
up with three friends. 9lr. Chafflberfain pro< 
vided tbe driving power and the popular appeal, 
Sir Charles Dilke, an encyriopiodio knowledge 
of detail and nlfairs, and Mr. John Moriey the 
moral motive and the ioteI]cctu.al foundations. 
Together, we wei-e told they could have moved 
laountoins. But the combination fell to pieces; 
and though the friendship between Lord Morley 
end Mr. Chamberlain has survived the con- 
vulsions of party politics, there never have been two 
political opponents whose differences have been so 
marked. Like Mr. Gladstone all through the 
®^v'>Sgl® Lord Jforley kept his temper steady and 
bis principles undimmod. He faced unpopularity 
with unaffected cheerfulness and calmness and 
preached his Home Rule doctrinss with unwearied 
persistence, 

• I/ird Morley has been often described ns a 
pciitosophical Radical. He is surely the direct 
political descendant of John Stuart Mill — who 
Was his benignant lamp of wisdom. But Lord 
Aforley likes to call himself a Liberal. What is 
Liberalism ? Define Liberalism as wo may, faith 
in piogresB has been, sixjs Lord Morley, the mwn- 
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ppiingof LibomliMTi hi ftll itsbclioola and bnnclies. 
Jjiberalibiu, if we rniotako not, takes account of 
the fcocbl, inornl end economic chnngfs in a 
sympathetic spirit with nn eye to justice, troth 
and liberty, tlie Icm itself, having been adopted 
into the political speech of England from France, 

• We are not suro whether what Mr. Gladstone 
said of Mill, namely, that he was the Saint of 
nationalism, cannot be applied to Lord Morley 
biriself, though indeed in Lord Moiley there is 
more of the practical politician who has studied the 
varying weather ol tho common political mind. 
Ho has in him what Mill found in Mr. Gladstone, 
the spirit of improvement. He is, however, aware 
of tho difhcuUiea which a statesman has to face. 
In one of his panegyrics on Mr. Gladstone, he 
called attention to the limitations imposed on a 
'minister of the Crown. “ Of couree we know,' 
Bald he, "that every minister proposes, and sin- 
cerely proposes, to plaeo the advancement of the 
public in the forefront of all his schemes ond 
operations, but some of }ou, perhaps, have never 
been io Whitehall. The shades of the prison- 
house of Whitehall soon close round the infancy 
of the reformer. Interest, sympathy, oven the 
milk of human Kindness, interposes when the 
stern reformer comes to carry out his piojecta." 
Lord Morley here gives us a bit of autobiography 
to be sure, to which he will make additions after 
he ceases to be Secretary of State for India. But 
in the main be has kept his course as a Xdberal 
stiwigbt. Lord Morley has the conscience of p>H- 
tical riglitoousness and knows at the same time 
tho secrets of political p actice. 

Ho has been a leader of the Liberal party ever 
since lus entrance into the Failiamentary arena; 
and since the death of Mr. GUdstcnc, Le has cer- 
tainly been the most prominent exponent and 
interpreter of Liberal ideas. Why is be not then 
the lf*ader of the Liberal party f ^Yhy is he not 
agie.rt Parliamentarian f In the Crst pisc?, he 
cxitcrtd Parliament rather Wte in life. Secondly, 


be lias ftlwoys looknd beyond the moment and 
above tho petty inteiests of tho passing hour. 
Thirdly, ns some one has pointed out, there is 
lacking in him tliat little touch of the demagogue 
without which men of the finest intellect are opt 
to he passed in tho mco by men of inferior quality. 
Neither is ho an aiislociat, nor a Society maoi 
nor a gieat and efiectvve platform speaker. He 
has been a sort of politic-il a'-ectic or lecluse, a 
man of Ihouglit, who would be better at home in 
an atmospheie of books. 

Lord Morley has been making use of the past as 
a guide to the present, and, writing about the post 
as a journalist and after he became a member of 
the House, of Commons, ho has been following 
closely, carefully and with a philosophei's mind 
tho ciirrent of practical ufiliirs, In the course of 
his delightful ess.iy on m th« Eighlteni\ 

Century, ho laid down the following dictuni 
“Those who write concrete history, without ever 
having taken part in practical politics, are, onfl 
might say, in the position of those ancients who 
wrote about tho human body without having 
effectively explored it hy dissection.” He has 
held this view tlirough life and ha*, besides, 
upheld the other viev/ that thoso who toko part 
in practical afTiirsmuBt bo well-md men, moo 
cf study and sustained mental training. He has 
gone farther and has endeavoured to disprove 
Ibe common arsumption that n in.in of letters, 
a man cf books, is unfit for the sphere of pi-actical 
affairs. Lord Moile^’esuccess as a man of letters 
and statesman is perhaps the best proof wo have 
at the present moment in suppoit of this ii'e-.v. 
It U not literature that rtonda in the way of a 
man’s turning cut a good politician or a capable 
hurinees man. Much depends on the peiiod of 
lifain wliteh one takes to a new cccjpaliori. 

Ixrd Morley hss dealt wilfc politicil philo- 
eojhy in it. widett aspects. -Hi's eway on 
CMa/wwf*., his I'cUaire, VwtUQH, V^iUrtl otnf 
rtf Arrifoywdijfs, his shorter cs^ajs on liolee- 
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pvrt, Vo«w*'ii'P'»« Tyffffot, Comlorat, 

Ih ilaxstrt, lii* larger volumes on /'rfiMiiml 
liHTht, »nil Vliver Cromir^U, ami many «t 
of h«$ other imllcr piecef, such as hU critical 
rev5ea-9 of Sir Henry Msine'e woik on Popular 
Ooremment, Lechy’e Dtm/xraetf antf ifVrfy, lloh- 
hoxj^ti’i Dttnocjaey itnd Praetifu and Ha J/acAin- 
r»7/», arc more or leas elmltcs in political philoso 
phy, Wbsl the scope and cbnracter of that philo6*»- 
pliy are we lave already indicated. LoH Morlcy’a 
place ia the Commonwealth of letter* haa long 
been assured. On the eve of the publication of 
his JJ/e of Cladilmt, his friend, Hr Frederic 
Jlsirison, gave m an appreciation of Hoi, in 
which he remarlcofl that among tho fr^lfeAwm 
0 / LelUn which ho plmined end edited and which 
would aurtly be continued as the circle widened, 
one of the most interesting of future biographies 
would b« that of Lord Horley Hmsetr. 

He baa been describe<1 os a gem and jewel in 
IHeratnre, and a dUtinguIshcd Edinburgh Profea 
BOT spoke of him es the greatest of living prose- 
writm. Time will htve to decide the point. That 
I/ird Horlcy ia one of the best of living prose- 
writera will bo admitted by nearly all literary men. 
He is certainly not a brilliant writer ns Macaulay. 
His prose does not possess the dramatic vividness, 
the '* turgid prophesying ” and the vibrating note* 
of that great prose-poet, Thomas Carlyle, and the 
music and the rhythm of the prose of Matthew 
Arnold. Her is it anfalime and superb ss that of 
lluskin. HU one great quality has been lemenees. 
In one of his essays he has avid that what a 
writer or student ought to understand is not the 
word merely, but llie spirit and the essence onder- 
lying it. If ono reads hU works carefully, the 
truth of this statement will bs found amply illus- 
trated. Z/ord Sloiley does not throw away his 
words. Jle makes them tiie real vehicle of great 
and noble thoughts and ideas. Ho has a mission 
and words ere hU instrnmecls. But in perf/ah, 
elegance, refined simplicity, mtlJowness, lucidity, 


directness, and foie*, his writings can challengo 
comparison with those of any other master of 
English prose of li>e latter half of the mneteenth 
century. Some one has de«cril>cd him as tho 
Wordsworth of English prose, and the description 
fits in welh Ho doeM not seem to be restless 
with any dynamic force, but the finn purpwe, 
steady eye and clesmess of vision are all aj>- 
pnrent in his writings nnd in Ids political 
speeches. 31any of his works Iiavo found a perma- 
nent place in English literature. Ilia French 
Studies sre almost unique of their kind ; and it 
used to bo said that Cohden’a politicnl writings, 
Mill's /Aherty and hlorley'a Cootprowut would 
stand out AS three great contributions to tho 
science of politics in the Utter half at any rate, 
of the nineteenth century, Lord MorUy is tho 
author of athuughiful volume on CroiiiwiJl %in\ 
the biographer of Mr Gladstone, It is iloubtful 
whether any other English writer hes pruducoil so 
many admiruble biographies. With the exception 
of bis essay on Comjtromitt and four or Cvo other 
ehorter pieces, every one of Lord Morley's works is 
either a biogrsphy ora aludy in hicgrapliy. Uo 
conceived tho idea and planned tho^o admirnblo 
series of portrniU, the £ti'jhih Jfeu 0 / ZtUtrt nnd 
edited them, He wm responsible for llie TtceZw 
Enyliih Slatetmen, of which belies ho wrote Uio 
I.if* of irofpole. Isthcroany English writer 0 ^' 
tho past or present, who could, in this Geld, com- 
pare with tho biographer 0 ! l3urko, Cohden, 
Gladstone, Cromwell and the French Eticyclop- 
KdistsI Lord Acton anid that liord Morlcy’a 
studies were all French and mostly confined to‘ 
the cighlecntlj century. Bat tho writer who 
produced two gre.nt biographies ra tl ose of Cobden 
and Gladstone enn no longer be charged with 
living only amidst tho mastcr-spuits of ' tho 
eighteenth century. 

Lord Sloiley has been Secietiiy of Slal for' 
Jad» now for ovci’ three years, and every educa- 
ted Icdian knows what he has said ' and what to 
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lias done. His speeches on Indian afiairs have 
been .widely rend nnd aie worth reading any 
number of times. The Ute Lord SaUsbury once 
said that he always went through Morley’s 
speeches carefully, because they contained seiiona 
thought aud wise reflection on men and aflairs. 
Lord Morley’s Indian speeches are among hia best. 
\Vith the exception of the utterances on India of 
Burke nnd Blight, wliich ara among the gre.atest 
of their kind, no English statesman's Indian 
speeches c.in compare with those of Lord Murley. 
Lord Morley is reported to have admitUd that 
only on two occasinna In lus life hii loiirtge 
almost left him ; first, when he was insUUi'd in 
oificu in 188C as Chief Bccrctury (or lielnnd , 
and afterwards, when he was coufrunUd with 
the mountain tf papers, lelteis, bonk>, Ac, 
out of which ho bed to evolve hit Ai/« n/ 
(f'liuttlOM. He may have fo'jii<) liimseU m the 
eaine predicament when he first eat in his clnir 
in the India Ofllco ns the Minister rcspcnsiblo 
for the affairs of the three hundred millions in 
this vast continent. That Ixird Morley lias always 
eonshleied the Oovcinment of India a great prob* 
1cm, wo have ample proof. Vears before lieescr 
thought of becoming Sccrefciryof State for Imlw, he 
said ; — “ Ciorernmcnt is a grave taek under all cir- 
cumstancea, bat there is one part of o«i world wide 
realm where caution is far more urgently and im- 
peratively needed than in all the other apteres 
and departments of our dominions put togsthcr, 
and that is India." In Ms very first speech, after his 
appointment as Indian Secretary, refeninp to the 
change of Oovcrnmenls and his place in it, he ii«e I 
theco words : — “ In that new Government 1 found 
n3y«c!f called upon to a.ssume a pc«t of much re* 
eponsibilily ; for, India, beside* presenting vaat 
and absorbing problems of her own, touches a {rmat 
many other important things beyond." In this 
frame of laind l^or-l Morley entered npin his 
new duties. But unhappily he came to a heritage 
of difficulties. Lord Canon had ja*t U!t lodu 


after n qunnel with Lard Kitchener, mainly 
in consequence of th.it quirrel. Lord Morley 
had in tho first insbiDco to settle the issue raised 


between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. Z^^o soon- 
er had he done with it than other dlflicuttics of 


Lord Curzon's making began to thicken around hio; 
and to thisd.-iy he ha* had no rest. He was new to 
India. He has not even suen this country. But the 
problems which he has been trying to. solve hare 
been such that a dear Insight into Indian con- 
ditions and an intimate personal knowledge of 
India and its people nro necessary to liim. M’e 
in Ifidi.a tvould do well to bear nil this in mind. 


In spite of all tint has happened, those who couM 
enter into the true inwnrdness of things will see 
tint Loid Motley has always been anxious to 
promote the interests of India. He lost no time 
in recogniMng the position nnd infiueneo of the 
Indian National Oongress, and the New Spirit. 
No Swretary of Stoto or V’iecroy of India before 
him has doae it sc openly, so fiankly, and eofully. 
Almost in his very first speech in the House of 
Commons on the alTairs of India, he struck the 


true note. One psemge in it wo can never forget. 
Dealing with tlio new spirit in India, he ea!d;— 

An oWnstion— • jmt and salutary obucrTilIon— 
haa been made tliat we ahould adoiit, not s mawkisb or 
foandbnacnlimenUlily, but a manly Jc»irc to uodenUnd 
and rooiprehend tlioxe over whom, for pood or for evil, 
wc bave uodertaken to poiern We liaic not ourselves 
toblamafor the great dhiiion that separstea the 
European from the Katlre Indian. Uul Uien* a root 
of sUtesmanibip aa «el| aiolhuroaiuly contained in 
tbe lines IlaUj not a Jew eyes f Hath not a Jew 
bands, orpaas dimensions, affeclioni and tiassionsf" 
Jv*ZJ* * should hke to make the foundation d 

Uw education or oup eomi»-tilioD-walla1is. It was well 

aa.<] one* that “ Rreat thmighu corns from the lieart 
a^atrtiful I ahould like to add to it 

V'*!'*','’* “J' owo-“preatthoophta com# 

.. ■I'lWtcra. In alUhat I ha« ' 

?Ai3n ^ ‘ ‘*‘5" • womcot that 

intn^^ia • KnlUI. Institutions wholesale. 

rfBnnahmstituulM* CnKl' Cs * 

sud a-t upon and abide ^ ^ Inuisplant 
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Wise words oUered none too soon ! Tlie sir, of 
coarse, was surcharged w5tl» eleclririty, nnd one 
cannot help thinking that it was possible for Lonl 
Morle^r to clear it somewhat soon after he tssam- 
ed oSice. In the case of the Panjtb he removed 
the cause of the unrest and the Provineo resumed 
its normal condition. But with regard to the 
Partition of Bengal which has been the cause of 
Tw moeh trouble and which every one including 
Lord Xforley has condemned, he took refuge, 
unwisely we think, in the doctrine of the settled 
fact, llis refusal to cancel or modify the Parti- 
tion, his statement that as far as his imagine.tion 
could penetrate India should continue to bo under 
ft i!e<potte Covemment and the unkind way in 
which in one of his speeches he described the 
educated claesea hare been among the causee of 
much heart-burning in India. But his subsequent 
ipeeches and hU reported declarations on Indian 
donstftutfona] reform hare made him better 
nnderstc^ in this country. lie has never bean 
an ardent admirer of bureauentic methods or 
the hareaocratic mind. The ‘bareaucratic Elysium' 
'does not apparently exist In his political eyatein. 
Tn'his review of Maine's Popular Covtrnmfnl, 
has said that the fact that Sic Henry Maine was 
an “Indian bureancrat ” diaqualifie<l him to deal 
with democracy : And in one of bis recent 
speeches^ he has b)!'! us that the bure-sucracy to 
him has been only a splendid machine. 

liord Morley's despstcit on Indian constitutional 
reform, his speech on the same in the ITonso of 
Ixirde, the India Councils Act end aII that be 
hu said about it form the one absorbing topic of 
talk and discussion in India. Xever within the 
memory of the present generation has fiORi»c]i 
interest been roused and public expectation so 
adequately fnlhlled. Lord Morley’s name b now 
On the lips of erety Indian, and those who knew 
him not before and, therefore, shook their heads 
and doubted his purpose, now see their mistake. 
In his despatch and in hb epeoch'cs he hae shown 


clearly enough that he has not abandoned 
the principles which wo have learned to associate 
with his name and with hb tcflchings. In breadth 
ftnd eagacity of sUtrsmanship, in large-hearted 
sympathy, in imaginative insight and in firmness 
and comprehensiveness of grasp. Lord Morley's 
measure takes the highest rank. In a quotation 
from Ills speech reproduced above, it will be seen 
that be mnds a promise to Imnsplant into India tl.e 
spirit, the temper, the principles and the marims 
of British institutions, and in the King’s Speech 
t>vo years ago a simiiar prombe to n Men the bests 
of peace, order and good government in India wos 
mnde. I/>rd Mbiley bsgm the procesa with the 
introduction, for the first lime, nf two Indians 
into his own Council, an wpjriment which, he 
Aftsurca the British public, has proreJ a great 
success. IIs has but rreentiy, in the face of de* 
temined opposition, appointed ai\ Indian to a seat 
on tbs Viceroy’s Erecuttve Cotincil, The rcbeme 
now pUeoil before the public gives a wider 
application to tlio principle of politics! equality, 
The Executive OuuneiU of the Oovernnrs.of 
Madras and U 'mb.\y will soon gain an accession 
of sttength by the introduction of An Indian 
membev into each of them. Executive Councils 
way alio bn created in the Provinces now iindtr 
I.ieiitennnt-Oovernora. Bengal, indeed, will gt-e 
one aWnit immc.lmt<dy. With regard to the 
reform of the Legislative Coiineila, a completely 
new plan has taken tlin plaeo of the old scheine. 
It ifoea nwny with the odTcini majoritfes fn 
tb« Provinctnl Legtslaltio Councils. But tho 
odicial majority wilt be iclained in the Impeiial 
LegisUtive Council. In all the Legislative Councils 
the non-odicint men-bcni will be empowered to 
move resolutions on mntlcis cf general administra- 
tion and to ask supplementary questions, pawera 
which wili enable the representatives of the peopip 
to exercise a healthy and wholesomo influence on 
the Government. _ Both the Imperial and Pnv 
‘rimMi Legislative Councils are to be enlirgcd nnd 
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populfir representation made n living reality by 
doing av\sy, as far as possible, with ‘ the dubicn% 
method of nomination’ and creating a well- 
organised electorate on the sure basis of homo- 
geneity of conditions and identity of interests. 
Loc.ll Self-Government is to be slrenglhcned and 
made popular in substance and in reality, with the 
village as the starting point of public life. From 
tlie village, through the varioii* grades an«l ranks, 
upwards to the Viceroy’s Council and 
tary of State’s Council, Lord Moiley has provided 
for the representation and advocacy of Indian 
intciests and for tlie urging forward of Indian 
points of view. lie hss thus laid the founcatiun 
well and truly for a loyal, contented ami pros- 
pero'us India. Lord Moiley has completed 
his thice-acoro years and ton, and he has been 
living a most msful, active and atrennous life. 
But ncthiug that he has achieved before can 
eoinpflvs in greatness and in fat reaching resulta 
with what he has now done in re*ponse to Indian 
nipirationa and to eatisfy Indian ambiliona of the 
now time. V’hile other British politicians have 
been paasing for Imperial statesiren and Imperial 
tnlssionaites, he alone lina, by his politiciil conduct, 
alatesmanlike virtues and by wliat he has now 
done to lift up in the scale of nations one-fifth \{ 
the human race whom Frovidence In# happily 
placed under tho away of Eog’atid, earned the title 
to be an Impeiial statesman whoso share in con- 
solidaliiig and strengthening the mighty Imperial 
fabric, posterity will recognise to be greater than 
that of any other British abitrsman. 

MORLETS INDIAN SPEECHES-— Co*fTB>T* : 
Indian Hudjet Speech for llKJT. Speech at Arbrcstli. 
The Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise .admlnistraiioa, 
BntUh Indian# in theTnnsva#] The Need for Reform. 
Til# Condition nf Indi#. Speech #t the Cisil Service 
Dinner- Tho Reform Proposals. The Forward ^lioy. 
Rack to I.ord I.awreoee. Tho tVar on the Pronli^. 
The Clovemment of India. Also the Full Text of hi# 
iOetpateh on the Indian Reform Propotals. An appro. 
elation of I.ord SJorley, and a portrait. Croom i»vo, 
210 PaRea. Price P-e. One. To nutscrifter# o/ '•The 
indtun Rrrfrtr." .i4». 12. 

(1. A. NaTE-’-CV a- O/v . Fem.asxnp Mannto 
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Mbeat. 

DY 

Mit._SEEDIf:K R. BAYAKI. 

HEAT may bo regarded os tlie gmio next 
\1ir in importance to n'ce in Indi.a. The ex- 
ports of wheat nmouut to about 10 croies 
of rupees itnninlly. In 1D07 they suffered adecrease 
of over A crore of rupees Whether India will 
gradually lose its export trade in wheat, or on 
tin* contrnry, it is capable of expanding is a 
question inclirectiy throwing lighten m.tny sides 
of the Indian system of ogricultuie. The first 
thing that stakes an observer is the low peresn- 
tags produced in Indi*, compared with ini^tof 
tho other wheat producing countries of the 
woilJ. In India the average per aero is about 
10 bushels, ivhereas in the United Kinj,don, 
Germany, I'nince and Canada, It is much higher. 
Etpeiimcnts have proved llmt this (f. e., 10 
buehcK] is tlie average productiun, of land where 
either manuring or iirigation is insufficient or 
wanting. In spllo of the fact that In EngUml the 
soil as well as the cllin.aiic condition# nro in 
iJtvoiir of whe-if growing, it Ua# been found pos- 
►ildo to piodncB from 15 tu 23 bushels of wheat 
per ncreevenin Indie, proviil.-d, suitable manu* 
ilngnnd iirigation fiiehotli pieaenl. The neccs- 
rityof brigvioii and, g^od manure# lieing thus 
demnnstiAtHl we have now to look to the mein# 
by which they couM be provided. 

Itlahaidly ncctawary to point out the fact 
tlmt, wl c« eas ill Lngland the normnl condition 
of the anil is" wot" in India itia “dry”. Hence 
ill the chkf question, besides manuring 

is the supply of water to the land. In those 
parU of tho country where the rainfallUgo-sd, 
Irrigation u not rw|itirfd. In fact, in tlic opi- 
nion cf AjPie crpeif., inigation in such disfriits 
t. larmful. Bat in those tmeta where the 
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WHEAT.: 


rainfall isnotsuflici«at two remedies aro gose* 
tally suggested. One is, of TOiirse, the construe* 
tioc of cftimls and other similar irrigation works. 
The other b the planting of trees and the pro* 
serration of forests in dry tracts. There is little 
doubt that trees by exercising a cooling effect on 
the atmosphere, tend to increase the rainfall 
both in quantity and distribution. Many actual 
instances c;in bo given of places where aflores- 
tation hasincre.’sed the rainfall and the propor- 
tion of rainj* days. Another important result 
of the supply of cheap firewood would be to enable 
the cuUn-ators to make use of the farmyard 
manure instead of burning it. 

An important point connected with the Indian 
wheat trade is, that it does not realise in the 
world’s mirket a price equal to that of other, eaj, 
American wheat. The chief reasons why this is 
so are two. First, tha percentage of dirt in it is 
high, and secondly, it is often mixed up wiiti 
other eorta of inferior grain. As regards the first 
it U partly the result of the crude method of 
threshing the seeds in vogue in this country. But 
a ronvictioti is growing that it is the system of 
carrying on this trade which is cbieSy to blame. 
The fact, that it is sold on the basis of fair 
evenge quality, that is, on the essuoiption of 
there being a certain amount of dirt in it (about 
fi^q) believed to result in the deliberate adul- 
teration. In order to overcome both the dilli- 
cultiea namely, the inability of the cutlivator to 
send perfectly pure wheat and the eubeequent 
" doctoring ■" to wfiiih it is often subjected by 
somo middle men, the adoption of the *' elevator’ 
system U botug advised by several expeita. This 
system of grading the seed and shipping it in 
bulk has already been succe^fully tried in Canada. 
At any rate some means should be adopted which 
would ensure for the-ltidLin product its fair price 
in the foreign markets. 

. As regards cultivation and manuring it may 
also bo stated that this crop ia influenced, like any 
65 


MS 

other crop, by tbo melbwJs employed ingrowing 
it. Tbero are on an average about 12,000 to 
24,000 grains in one pound of wheat. Tliis seems 
to depend on the soil and cultivation. There aro 
about four distinct varieties and twenty-four minor 
varieties of this grain. The lighter kinds, cp., 
“Cangajali” in spitff of its apparently huge Site, 
is not heavier than the best kind namely “Dudhi” 
or “Daudl.” One direction in which improve* 
ment is piKslble, is in the introduction of better 
varieties of this grain where inferior kinds are 
being grown at present. Soma success has already 
been achieved in this matter in our Presidency 
owing to the eObrts of the Agricultural Depart* 
ment. Setter varieties of the grain have now 
been spread over the wheat-growing parts of 
Bombay ; these show a great resistance to dUeaso 
(rust). , 

Besides rotation and irrigation the thing which 
requiree most attention of wheat-growers isthe 
attack of insect pests. Mr. Maxwell Lefroyi 
the Imperial Entomologist, recommends that as 
a preventive, the insects should be provided with 
analternativo food, so that they do not eat tbo 
seedlings. The commoD weed.a .md grass would 
provide this, whore it is po-ssible to defer weeding 
until the seed is well established. As the plant 
groirsio size aud strength the insect does less 
damage. 

A comparison with the average output per acre 
of wlieat in other countries, at once leads us to- 
the conclusion that the output m India i.s not 
Satisfactory. The fuffowing are tho figures (in 
bushels) of other leading wheat-producing coun*. 
tries. 


The United States 

.. 13-6 

Kussia 

.. 9-4 

Germany . . 

.. 26-8 

Austria i , , 

.. 16-8 

Hungary . ■ 

.. 17-B 

liVaoce . . 

198 

The United Kingdom 

.. 32-0 
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In India the average per acra of irrigated 
ivbeat is 940 lbs. Unirrigated 748 Iba. At GOlba. 
a bushel this is equal to 13^ bushels ; but Indian 
wheat is heavier than English wheat and 64 Iba. 
per bushel would be nearer the mark. This would 
give an average of 12J bushels for Bengal ; for 
India ns a whole it is 10 bushels per acre. 

As one of the important items in onr export 
trade this grain claims especial attention. A large 
export trade in wheat has sprung up only in re- 
cent years. Bub it developed rapidly, and in 
1904-05 it reached the total of 2,150,000 tons 
out of a total output of nearly 8 million trins. 
In that year India took the first place as a contri- 
butor to the wheat supply of the United King- 
dom. In 1906 it fell back to the fourth place, 
the United States, Russia and Argentina, taking 
a higher place. The exports in 1900-07 were 
only 801,000 tons. It is possible lhat unless per- 
sistent effoits are made to keep up this trade, India 
will lose it as rapidly os it had conquered it. 


THE UNO PROBLEM IN INDIA.* 

CY • 

I. lUO DAHADUn M. AUDINARAVANA IYaH. 

HE Isind Revenue Settlement is a subject 
which is of the greatest importance to this 
Presidency, where the ryotwari system in 
its presert form has been in force during more 
than half a century of British rule. It seems to 
me altogether unnecessary and profitless, at the 
present day, to enter into any discussion as to the 
relative merits of the Permanent Settlement as 
compared with the temporary rjotwariseitlcinents. 
Such a (liscussior> can be of no more than academi- 
cal interest, as the Government of India has dis- 
tinctly pronounced itseU. against a Permanent 
Settlement of the revenue. We must, therefore 
prncae>l on the. assumption that the temporary 

• From the PccsidenUal Address at the Derhampore 
Provincial CoDfer^nee. 


ryotwari eettlcment is bound to continue in force 
in this Province. Admitting the position, our 
sole aim should be to consider how far the evils, 
incidental to a system of settlement with each 
individual tyot vnumbering several millions and 
subject to periodical revisions, could be minimised 
so ns to secure the maximum amount of benefit 
to the landed classes who form the bulk of the 
population. It is upon their prosperity and con- 
tentment that the well-being and security oftbo 
State mainly depends, and that object can only 
be Attained by fixing the land tax on as moderate 
A scale as possible .and by prescribing statutory 
restrictions Qs to the limit of enbancement of 
future revisions of assessments. 

Many of you hsve doubtless read the famous 
despatch on the T.And Revenue Policy of tlie 
Indian Government that was published a few 
yeara ago dimng the Vicero)aHy of lx>nl Oiiraon, 
It was there maintAined that the commuted 
value of the Government share forming the aa- 
eessment was extremely moderate and nowhere 
pressed heavily on the ryot population. So far 
as this Presidency waa concerned, it was further 
contended that the exhaustive memorandum 
submitted by Sir Frederick Nicholson as first 
member of tiie Board of Revenue furnished irre- 
buttable evidence that the successive settlements, 
that had been carried out during tJio past forty- 
five years which were adopted for comparison, 
hrve actually tended to lower the incidence of 
taxation and that the present conditioner tlie 
ryots left nothing to be de»ired. Taking the sta- 
tistics of a»ea and assessment for each quin- 
quennial period beginning from 18r»l-55, Sir 
Frederick showed that while the area in occupa- 
tion increased during the foity-Gva years ending 
with 1895 by 68-5 per cent, the nsscssment 
thereon increased by only 2G-5 jwr cent, while 
the incidence of L-nd Revenue per acre declined 
from Its. 2-44 to Rs. or hy iT, pr cent., 

during the period, The soundness of this position 
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TIIK I>ANU VnoULEV. IK ISDIA. 


WM, JioirtTfr, ably critjci»«l by a wriUr in lha 
Indiai* IXwBjVr, ^3 wbo poiotKl out 

tbit Hir fOBeltuioin w*rc b*.«*J upon 

ttrocwiw MiiimptioM anJ tl-at tli* 'ftrj 
tic# tclml ot> by Urn went to prove thsl 1v« ptc- 
tore cl ft low tnciJeneo of UxatiBn •»* grrotly 
owJpftwn, ftoil that if j1o» ftlJ3««r« were m«Hft 
fw I'ncw^e in Iho aw by anrrey, «»»« which 
Ihfe ryot# lrt<l long l-«n enjoiing pri^r to the 
lurroy fto-l sHtUnent without paying any afc>w 
ment, the inew« in the nctMipiwl »r^ wouM U 
re»laewl from fiH 5 p^r cent, to 53 3 p>r icnt , 
while the inerw-j in the toevment, tnclii-hng 
iarir;’ tiiejwjoe p»T)n>J, wouhl 1>« raio^l 
from 2C jne cent. • I iple<l by Sir Fre^ferirV, to 
7T p^r cent. 8»>n)l»fly, the wriUr |>omu 
out that th« incfileflce of ftoteeamenl per acre, 
inataftii of ahowing ft fall fn>m tt*. 2 41 to 
lU. l'H3 M ai#a(ne<l by Sir FrwJerick, work# 
cut to Ilf, 2'S3 in the (iutn')(ifnnium ending 
with IS95, lie al«o (|tintiofle<l the fait* 
B«M of ftffoptrng for eomptriann the ^jainijuen- 
ntnm comprising the yean ]83i'9S. The article 
if inlereatifig end well worth perusal. I have 
eutntneil the facts and argunventa adducesl by 
this able Critic and ns on the while indine-t to 
agree with the r<?neli>*ion arrired at by hia> that 
instead of « rednetion, there has aetisalfy fiecn an 
tncrea.*e in the amount of taxation during the last 
forty yein. 

It, miut, however, be ft(1inttte<l that the pree- 
euro of the «a.He<i.siuent« wa.*, aa pilntei) tyttt hy 
Sir Frederick Kicholson, reduciri to aome extent 
by the rise in pricew which were nwirly double of 
what they had been during the esrlier half of the 
centriry. Indeed it wu the rUing prices that in 
eome measure justifisd the nnhanceil iiftttI«m*Dt!i. 
During the first half of the last century, tho 
exorbitant demands of the preceding Indian nul* 
ers formed tho bists of the liritish Settfeirente. 
They were found to bo unworkAtilo ftmf worn 
gradually cased down by pcrccntogo nductione. 


KIS 


until finally n regular lunrey and setllenient, with 
tbe object of ftOordjrg gencnil rflief, Bjcnding 
glarfftg ifl<<}ua}ttica and fixing the demand of the 
8uta at 50 jwreent. of the net produce, w« iIC' 
eidwl upon in the middle of the last century, 
During thelaat quarter of the century, however, 
witb ifiA marked rUe in prim, the aettiementi 
also have felluwrvi a eourao of enhancement. 

Thm are, howerrr, other conaiderationa which 
make the I>and Ilevenue I'ulicy a subject of anxi* 
ous intervft both to norrrnmrnt and to the people* 
Land Iterrnue if the crntnii fact In Indian Hn* 
ance, as the policy regolating iu ineidenee Is the 
prineipr*) hetar in tbe weJf-befng of 

tlie people. In the whole of India, (IS per cent, 
and in our Prosidrnry about DB prr cent, of the 
population are ctaM«<l as agricultural. Tide thowa 
the vast extent of the |•optlIat{on dependent on 
land fur a mtans of liveliliMyl. The total amount 
wf revenue from lend for the whole of India wm 
nearly .£20 nillionf (XlwalU. Ifi) in 1000*11)07, 
or .10 cronw of rupeew, against a total from all the 
reveniio heads of nesrly /40 millionaor 00 erorco 
of nipewi, omitting from the account rcceipta from 
aemce heads such at Post Olficc, Telegraph, Inri* 
gallon, Ibillwayt, Fenists, Uegiscration, Tributca 
from Kati're State# and also the revenue from 
Ofiooi, which haa k monopoly, and alTvcU for the 
moat part foreign countries. Siixiilariy cnlcuiatcil, 
the Jyind Ilevenue in our IVesidcncy for 1007* 
1008 WM 527 hkhs of rupcwi against a total from 
all the rereoue hends of llv. 1,180 lakbe, tbe 
percentage of f/ind Ilcrenue to the totals being, 
respecllrcly, 50 and 53 per cent. While Ixind 
Kevenuo thus constitutes an important item in 
the finance of the country, tho level at which it is 
maintained hu a far-reaching elfrct on the general 
comlition of the mass of the people. , 

Tho large reliance placed on ly«nd Ilevenue in 
thafiocal aystem of the country, the payment of 
the Government demand (n money {iistciul of in 
kind and the periodical revision nro three im* 
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portant factors which always keep the subject 
prominently before the public mlnJ. There lives 
among the people, the memory of a tradition of 
halcyon days, when the payment of Government 
dues did not entail much seeking of means, and 
they bad simply to give over a ehnre, often an 
under-estimated share, out of a harvest they Iwd 
gathered. The arrangement carried with it many 
annoying restrictions as to the time of reaping, 
etoring the grain and watching it, and under 
manipulation by unscrupulous agents, it was often 
made an engine of severe oppression. It also 
furnished little incentive for enterprise and for 
improvement of sgTicullure, and ca\tied with it 
the discouraging liability to share theadvantage of 
A private improvement with the Government which 
had made no contribution to it ; but tbe thought 
that one had not to pay except in proportion to 
what he had gathered and that iu addition tbero 
was no worry about peiiodical revisions, liad in- 
vested the arrangement with a eort of fascination 
in the popular mind. The system, however, is 
one which cannot be worked on a large scale and 
is open to many abuses, and notwithstanding wist- 
ful memories, no one would now, even if the 
* option were given him, really cate to revert to it. 
hloney assessments must therefore continue to be 
the rule, though there is an inelasticity about the 
system which tenders it fret^uently burdensome 
to the ryots. One chief cause of inelasticity is 
the mi^nner in which the rules relating to remis- 
sion of assessment are enforced in practice. Prior 
to 1870, liberal remissions used to be granted even 
ou dry lands which wero not cropped owing to 
insufEcient rainfall or other causes. Since that 
year, remissions on dry lands are not granted 
except in seasons of severe drought, while of late 
even on wet or irrigated lands, the grant of re- 
. missions has been seriously restricted. Taking 
the etatistics of the past eleven years, it will bo 
Been that the percentage of waste charged to eac- 
tent cultivated stood as noted below ; — 


1896—1897 


.. 2010 

1897—1898 


.. 21-34 

1898—1809 


.. 20-43 

1899—1900 


.. 25-91 ■ 

1900—1901 


. . 20-73 

1901—1902 


. . 19 22 

1902—1903 


.. 18-56 

1903—1904 


.. 20 26 , 

1904—1905 


.. 25-38 

1905—1906 


. . 22-29 

1900—1907 


.. 19-70 

In other words 

for every 

100 acres actually 


cultivated, about 20 acres which had remained 


waste were charged full assessment which could 
be met only from the yield of the other lands. 
Tb« greater portion of tbe waste charged is made 
up of dry lands which constitute the holdings of 
the poorer ryots. About 50 lakhs out of a total 
demand of 570 I I.hs of rupees or about 9 percent. 
U thus annually charged and collected. And to 
the extent this payment in cash is made compul- 
sory even whero nothing or only a pjor crop had 
been reaped, it necessarily adds to_ the bunleri of 
the rjots and is always a source of dls-satisfaction. 
The trouble Is aggra\’ated • Ivhen droughts occur 
in frequent and legular cycles, as has been the 
case since the great famine of 187C-78. In the 
case of tracts under systems of irrigation which 
afford a fair measure of protection against droughts, 
the problem is not so serious, and indeed droughts 
and famines elsewhere are occasions of great profit 
to them, iiut the area of such lands is relatively 
email. There is always a largo aiea which is annu- 
ally left uncultivated owing to the more or less 
precarious nature of the irrigation sources, and 
one of the revised remission rules enjoins that no 
remissions shall be granted on portions of field 
left waste, unless such portions had previously 
been sub-divided and durably demarcated. Under 
the operation of Ihiaiule, a considerable extent 
of wet waste is cli.irged. The rule that remissions 
ehould not be granted cither for waste or for 
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otil lo-is of crop due to fiulure of supply, on 
jortions of survey fields is not in force in any 
Jther province. In the ryotn’sri Province of 
Burma and Assam, even ■ unirriKated Knda are • 
ordinarily “ exempt from payment of assessment 
if left unsoirn,” while in tho Punjab the rules 
allow of the grant of “ a proportionate abatement 
of the assessment rate” on wet lands even in 
cases of “ a deficiency cf produce not accounting 
to total failure It might be urged that it is 
always open to the holders to relinqmslt lands 
that are unprofitable to them or cannot be eflVe* 
tively irrigated, but the alternative w not one 
that can be easily adopted, for, the land is the 
principal means of livelihood and cannot well bo 
given up without crippling one’s credit, r nd tlicro 
is always the hops that the source of irngation 
might some day be repaired and put in order by 
the benign Government. The orders of the 
Government of India for suspensions and remi» 
sions of revenue in yenra of dUtresa caused by 
drought and famine, though they alleviate (ho 
position to some extent, cannot in thecircuiu* 
stances of the case acquire the automatic efficacy 
of the system of sharing in iciod for afibrdiog the 
required relief, aud the general impre'sion en- 
gendered is that the present system cf chaining 
and collecting tho revenue is far too rigid. 

It has become the fashion of late for Govern- 
ment to 'treat all land as tho property of the 
State and tho occupying ryots as le.ase-bolders 
with certain rights in the land, their tenure 
being subject to the payment of the prescribed 
tent. Acting on this view, tho grant of remb- 
sions though considered necessary in severe 
cases, has come to be regarded as a matter of grace 
even in tho case of lands assessed at wet rates in 
consideration of the water supplied at Govera- 
mentexponse, i.e., supplied from works construc- 
ted at tho cost of Government. Soma of the rules 
recently promulgate*!, Iiy down that persons who 
have other risoiirc^s should not ho granted re- 


missions, and that ordinarily relief during seasons 
of drought and famine should be aObrdedin the , 
first instance by suspension of the demand and 
not by its total remission. The Government 
expects the ryots to hay by the profits they reap 
in a good year to meet tho demand in a lean year. 
But the people aie for the most part illiterate, 
their methods of cultivation are primitive, the 
good years are few and far between, and the 
margin of profit left to them, 50 per cont. of 
the net proceeds, is generally insufficient to enable 
them tutidaover a single bad season without 
resorUng to the money lender for loans. Con- 
sidering their many ontgoiogs and tbs numerous 
lists to which their occupation is subject, the 
fixed reeurriog dem.and ofton becomes a very 
t«iiou3 trial to the majority of the ryots. 

The view that the demand of Government is a 
tent is responsible also for the policy of recurring 
re-settlements. It is complacently ui^ed that 
the socialistic idea of natioualiEing' the land has 
received lai^ realicitton in India, and that all 
resources from land including unearned incre- 
ments, are at the disposal of the State. The 
doctrine may have its uses in a country whero 
the land nvailabU for occupation is small in 
extent, and is held as a monopoly in the hands 
of a few men. In such circumstances, it may be 
desirable to break up the monopoly, end make the 
resources locked up in it serve the needs of the 
general community. In India the conditions are 
entirely different. The possession of land here 
has alivays rested on a democratic basis. It is 
thecocnciunal property of the village — the mass 
of the peoplo^and the historic evolution of this 
property, except for some changesintroduced dur- 
ing the time of Muhammadan rulers, does not 
support the theory that the decnaod of the State 
on land is n rent and not a tax. As a conse- 
quence of the rent theory, periodical terision of 
the rents is looked upon as a matter of course 
requiring no legislative safeguards. 
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In a country like India, where the mass ol the 
people live by agriculture, a high impost on land, 
whether it h paid in kind or in money, wjll 
aVwajs operate to keep them poor, and that has 
been more or less their general condition It is 
true that there hss been some amelioration since 
the occupation of the country by the Biitish, but 
the pressure of poverty is still deep audit ism 
creasingly felt that so long as the rent theory 
prevails and the charge on agricultural income is 
maintained at the high level of 50 per cent, of 
the net profits, no substantial change (or the 
better in the economic condition of the people is 
possible. The ryot has now to pay for many 
privileges which he formerly enjoyed fie©, and in 
addition to the charge on land, he has also to 
contribute Indirectly to other heads of revenue. 
Thecost of his own living also is gradually rising 
under a universal system of cash payment, snd the 
ryot’s condition is becoming \ncrcasingly a source 
of anxiety. In making these remarks 1 do not 
forget that, as already stated, the pressure of 
assessments is often diminished by tho ruling 
‘ prices being higher, as is the case at present, than 
those on which the asse&sments were originally 
calculated. But the rise benefits only those who 
have been able to gather a crop in excess of their 
own domestic requirements, and as nearly 90 per 
cent, of the holdings, comprisiog 59 per cent, of 
the land in occupation, and answerable for 45 per 
cent, of the total Ityotwari land revenue demand, 
is held on pattas paying individually Rg. 30 and 
under as assessment, it is impossible tliat the 
bulk of these ryots can be in a positron to spare 
much beyond their own requirements and benefit 
by the rise in prices. 

It is however, .difficult to devise an easy remedy 
or oiie which can be other wise than slow tn ope- 
ration. For one thing, the remission rules regar- 
ding waste charged including pertinne of fields 
left waste should be made more liberal, 
Mr. J.P. O’Connor, a former Director-General oy 


Statistics with the Government of India, at ona 
time suggestei! that if any improvement in the 
general condition of the people was to be effected 
the land assessments should be reduced by 30 per 
cent. I do not know how far such a scheme is 
practic.sble. But the Government of India seems 
to bo able tu contempUts with equanimity and to 
be prepared for tho eventual loss of a large re- 
venue amounting to about five and odd millions 
of £, from another source, Opium, to assist China 
ill her efforts to suppress the pernicious opium 
habit among her people. The present revenue 
from Opium amounts to as much ns one fourth 
of the total I.and Revenue of India. One cannot 
help feeling that if such a large sacrifice am be 
made to assist China in her moral regeneration, 
something should be done by the Government 
nearer home to relieve its own people from the 
heavy burden they cariy. Government seems to 
be deterred from adopting any large measure of 
relief by tho haunting fear that, if tho demand 
on Und is lowered, it will lead to the multiplica* 
tion of intermediate tenures and afford no reliel 
in the end to the actual tiller at the bottom of 
the ladder. Xhe Hindu and Mahomedan Law of 
inheritance, however, which enjoins equal division 
of properly among alt the children in a family, will 
always operate to keep the holdings small, and 
ensure in a large mpDsuro the conditions which 
willeliminato a middleman, and make the holder 
of the Und directly interested in its cultivation. 

And as regards the revision of settlements, 
much benefit may accrue to the people if it w 
placed under legielatJvo regulation. The Decen- 
tralisation Commission recommend that the gene- 
ral principJea of assessmeiit. such for instance, as 
the proportion of net profits Government shall bo 
entitiwl to take, and the i>eriod of settlements, 
should be embodied in Provincial Legislation, 
instead of being left to executive orders. And 
some of the other points which may al«) be em- 
qodied in the proposed UgitUWato:— 
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(1) Improvements to hml by prirata outlay 

shall not be t-nxM. ^ 

(2) A re-valuation of soils shall not he made 
where soil cU*sifiuition has orce hren carried 
out by ft special department, and that in all such 
cases rtvision shall be mado with reference to 
fluctuation in prices alono. 

(3) That re<luction in the cost of carriage by 
increased facilities of communication nnd in the 
cost of cullh-ation hy the u<e of lahoui earing 
appliance®, shall not he talcen into aci-ount. 

(4) That the averagu of tho prices cf OOyears 
immediately preceding the eiisting settlement, 
excluding famine years, shall be taken as the 
standard, and with it shall he compared a siimUat 
average of price?, excluding those of famno 
years — fora, period of 20 years io}me<liately pre- 
ceding the year in which the reaeltlement is due, 
to arrive at the measure of increase or decrease 
in prices. 

(5) That enhancement or reduction of the 
rates of asaessment shall, as a rule, bo made with 
reference to the variation in prices as above a*- 
certained, snbj'ect to the limiMtionfi (hat, 

(fi) no revision shall be msde if the fluctuation 
falls below a certain limit, 

(6) that ft fixed proportion of the increese in 
prices shall be set apart to provide for an im- 
proved standard of living of ryote nnd for in- 
creased cost of labor, etoik and iniplemcnte. 

(c) and that the increase in assessment which 
may be imposed at any settlement shall not ex- 
ceed a prescribed Vimif. 

, It will he ncces.«jry to fix the limit of inrrcftse 
to be imp<?&ed at a low figure, to ndmit of the 
present half-net basis being gradually worked 
down, So ns to nfford opportunity for the accumu- 
lation of some cnpital ir» the hands of the ryots. 
They are not so improvident as thought by some, 
audit must be remembered that thrift will have 
no incenrive unless them is something left to 
begin^wltb. The indebtedness cf the rjwts is 


a chronic dlfflcully. The new movement of 
fk>-op<!nittve Credit Societies, if it succeeds ia 
striking root, may bo expected to encourage thrift 
by aflbrding facilities for saving. And in this 
connection it is gratifying to note from the report 
of the Decenlraliartion Commission that the pre- 
sent policy of tho Government of India ia to lighten 
the burdens on land, and that in tho recent re- 
eettlements of soma of tho Districts in this 
Presidency, the enhancetneuts made with refer- 
ence to tho rl «0 in prieea have on the whole been 
kept moderate. 

The largo reliance placed on Land Revenue not 
cniy make the fiscal system of tho country 
iuelaatic, but exposes it to frequent disturbance 
when unfavourable seasons of droughts nnd 
famines occur, U also precludes tho possibility 
of speci.al taxation on any large scale for local 
needs, and rebinlg indirectly the progress of the 
people in many way*. Owing to the heavy land 
charge, no other taxation can be lightly thought 
of. The ultiffiaU limit of taxation is the need 
of the Government, but it should slsa bo remem- 
bered that monay in the hands of tho people Will 
fructify more than in the coffers of the State. 

II. BY DTMaV HAHADUn RAOUNATIIA JIAO. 

n HE Rao JDahndur is tminently competent 
VjJ to speak on Land Revenue, Ilia whole 
oflicinl career was in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. TIJa statements ere worthy of careful 
consideration. I srudied them with much care 
and am satisfied that hia opinions are correct and 
sound. Them ia no doubt that the ryotwary 
settlement of Sir Thomas hfunro is be«t suited 
for the Madras Presidency. All that is required 
Is to petrify it by legislation. The Rso Bahadur 
is of opinion, a very correct one, that ” It is upon 
their (lljmts) prosperity and contentment that 
the well-being and the security of the State 
mainly depends and that object c*e only be at^ 
tftined by fixing tho land tax on as moderate ft 
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scale na possible and by prescribing statutory res- 
trictions as to the limit of the enhancement at 
future i-evisions of assessments.” 

The Government of India has proclaimed that 
the Governtneiit is only entitled, legally, to a 
share and not the whole of the produce of land. 
What this share is, is not defined in the Rijgw- 
lation referred to by the Government. Twenty 
per cent, of the gross produce would bo a mode- 
rate share to government. Even 25 per cent, 
would not be very unjust to the Ryot 
Whatever it may be, the share should bo fixed by 
statute. 

The Rao Bahadur is of opinion that “ there has 
been an increase in the amount of taxation dur- 
ing the last forty years.” There is no doubt that 
it is true. He is also of opinion that “ while 
Land Uevenue thus constitutes an impoitant item 
in. the finance of the country, the level at which 
it U maintained has x fav-reaebing effect on the 
general condition of the mass of the people.” He 
adds that “Taking statistics for the past eleven 
years, it will be seen that the peicentage of waste 
charged to extent cultivated etood " iu 1905, 25'38 
. which is 9 per cent, of tlie collected, lie be.ais 
evidence to the fact of ruinous ligoui- of the 
Remission -Rules. If the settlement principle be 
logically carried out, there should be no remission 
at all. Out of extraordinary generosity, the Gov- 
ernment has ruled that lemissiun may be given 
in certain cases. The Rao Bahadur says, in do 
ing so, he only expresses what he actually knows 
as a settlement ofiker; that “there is eivvays a 
Urge area which is annually left imcnltivateJ 
owing to the more or leas precarious nstnre of 
the irrigation sources, and one of the revise*) 
remission rules enjoins that no remUaion shall 
be granted on pr.rlions of fields left waste (fiel Is 
^ are sometimes of m iny acres in extentj unless such 
portions hod previonsly been sub divided nnd dur- 
ably dcmarcatol. Under tho operation of this rule, 
a considerable extant of wet waste is charged. 
The rule that remissions should not be granted 
either for svaste or for tho total loss of crop duo 
for failure of supply on portions of survey fields 
is not in force in any other province 

Such lo^ee are suffered by ryots annually, and 
the only remedy suggested by Ifevenue Officer^ is 


that the ryot is .at liberty to make a peimanent 
present of such land to Government ! 

The Rio Bahadev lemaiks that “ the Ryot has 
now to pay for many privileges which he foimerly 
enjoyed free, nnd in addition to the charge on 
landbe Ims also to contribute indirectly to other 

heads of revenue as nearly 90 per cent of 

the holdings, comprising 50 per cent, of the land 
in occupition and answerable for 15 per cent, of 
the total Ryotwary LandRevenue Demand, is held 
on p.»ttas paying individually Rs. 30 and under 
as assessment, it is irojiossiblo that the bulk of 
these ryots can bo in a position to spare much 
beyond their own requirements and benefit by the 
rise in prices." 

These are patent facts, the ti uth of which none 
can deny. The Bettlement Department says that 
the assessment is half the net. On this theory, 
which is in fact incorrect, the ryot gets Rs 30 a 
year. Is this sufficient for his maintenance and 
that of his wife and cbildion? If 90 percent, 
of holdings p.ay Rs.30 each to Government, there 
remains 10 per cent, paying more than lU. SO. 

A decent living requires st least Rs. 240 a year. 
From the remaining 10 per cent, holding the 
number that p.iy 240 and below bo deducted, the 
percentage of holdings who mjy bo said decent 
landowners would be conaidembly reduced. .Tliia 
w not ivhat it should Is under an cnlisliteiied 
Governmcnl. 

Th« R«o B.li.dor uj, th«l " the Decentriil™- 
tton Coiiiniinion rccommdiiB ll„t ths cenml 
pnnnplra ot fj, ,, tlio 

preporlion cf net profit. Government .I..I1 be 
enlitl^ to take, end tho period of eettlementa 
ehoillj b. eirrbod.ed i„ r,ovi„ei,, r,gi,,„io,,, 
ineUnd of bein^ left to eveentive order. This 
‘■“t "bet i.tbenet 
staled f f, ,t rarreet! There ero two f. clot., 
Whicln rf correct, tli, not wool, I be correct. They 
nro the gtota „,d , 1 , portion req,ii,vd for culti- 
rS"'™- " incorrectly 

most «orb,l,„t Jlehi.ita m., 1 , n,. pros. . 
["rmrent 1,' I h.l„,„, ,,, me,.„r>,« 

i^t '®‘'' ccntniy, when tbe.oil ws. 

mrt Mi much esb.ustcd s. ill, „ow. In the recent 

26 »x'“4 or“ 7^ Jr!,""' be 26 2 KnUtns or 
"ino of tl, r measurps. (Vide pngt 

and wi.fr ”^1 thin tivbled. 

Ml tbiTeT, '‘"o risen four Xokine 

HMCitained. U it so aicertained ? 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

DY R,\.7DUARI. 


SE.iU AXD MIDDLE EAST. 

FFAIRS in the Middle East are reaching n 
crisis as we write. \Vhila the Shah is 
' in a quandary as to his finances— the 
, want of the eternal pence in his case being known 
to be desperate— and is therefore coquetting with 
either private Kankera or ^tuscovite lenders, the 
Nationalists nt Tabriz have emerged from their 
place of refuge and were said to have so far ad- 
vanced in the direction of the Capital as to be 
within 30 miles distance fiotr it, bent on a eoup 
<f ttat tbe consequences of which are problematical. 
They have been diwuaded by friendly counsel 
from not rushing headlong so as to defeat the 
very patriotie object for which they b-vvesolong 
been pntting their best strength, their available 
Tesonrcesend their unabated energy. Ithisbeen 
poiated cut to them that the chances of a vio- 
lent upheaval at Teheran and the deposltioo of tbe 
Shah, strongly backed by a friendly but astute 
Muecovito force in increasing numbers, are few, 
while there were fair probabilities of an amicable 
scltleTnent which for the present might bo deemed 
Bitisfactory. Tint so convinced are they of the 
treachMy of tbe Shah, his un*crijpnlonv method®, 
and his utter Unreliability to keep hisplighteil pro- 
mise, that they seem to be unmoved in their deter- 
BiiDife resolnfiort to ndntnee, cowo irhat may. ITo 
may appreciate this ardent patrictic spirit to live or 
die for the Country. But all tbe «.ame the world 
of practical politics teaches the les«on that it is 
more statesroanljlce and patriotic to absLain from 
blcod*he<l and accept a compromise, leaving it to 
time, which is the greatest artificer of the destiny 
of nations, to work f>Ht the rest of the patriotie 
pr^rammo. It is to bo devoutly hoped that the 
wise friendly counsel may nt last prevail and that 

ce 


e truce be established leading to mutual good, 
The Shah, of course, must bo bound down by 
stronger and stiiTer guarantoa to cairy out bis 
part of hU promise. Sir E>lward Grey, in res- 
ponse to the appeals made to him, still refuses to 
interfere in the internal quarrels of the Shah and 
bis people, .and still informs the British public 
that the Russian troops which are being massed 
in increasing numbers near Teheran have no other 
object in view than of protecting the many Rus- 
sian subjects there. Cut such a statement is 
received with scant respect by the sceptics who do 
not think that even for purposes of protection 
such a large number as has now been poured into 
Northern Persia can be justified, To complicate 
the sitnatioQ the British Foreign Jlinister further 
declares that the Russian troops are there with 
his own consent ! And that in case British sub- 
jects need equal protection in Southern Persia tbe 
Government will not bo slow to Isnd troops also. 
But to all these declarations the answer of the 
sceptics in both Houses of Parliament is that it 
means the tearing up almost of the Anglo-Russi'an 
egreetoent and allowing Russia to do what it likes ■ 
in Northern Persia— a prospect viewed with tbe 
greatest apprehension as leading to fresh disagree- 
ment with that great power. Of what usOi they 
aay, sitting astride the fence and only rushing to 
quench the fire when the conlLagmtion has done 
its niinouv work and Persia rfe fvltr Lecomev n vas- 
sal of Russia f Let us hope things will not come 
to that pass. The Foreign Minister is wide awake 
amf it h possible to conceive that tfie rfiplomafie 
wires are ever busy behind Parliament to avoid 
nuch a Catastrophe as the sceptics apprehend. 
Sir Edward's diplomaoy is no doubt a most hesita- 
ting and vacillating one and few are enamoured 
of it. AU the same it is to be wished that the 
party of Cassandra may prove to be wrong. 

As to affiir* in tbe Near East, it may be said 
to be quiescent during the last three or four 
weeks. The work of re-bnilding tho navy and 
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making the army an efficient instrument of ofTence 
and defence is silently but briskly going forward. 
Already the naval authorities have resolved to pot 
up to auction the so-called battleships, cruisers, 
io., all of an antiquated and obsolete type. They 
will go for “Scrap iron." And well they may. 
The proceeds will go some way towards the large 
amount which must be found to form the nucleus 
of a modern navy well-armed and well-equipped. 
As to the army all speak of its fighting qualities 
with approval, if not admiration also. What is 
wanted is a ivell-officered and well-armed body of 
troops who shall also be well and regulaily paid. 
That in this respect the army reformers have 
made a fair headway goes without saying. Given 
external quietude, it may be taken for granted 
that the stalwai ts of the Committee of Union and 
Frogresa will soon be able to show an army to the 
world of which any nation might be proud. 
Finance is the backbone of all armies and navies. 
And it is finance therefore on which the Turkish 
Executive are now concentrating their first atten- 
tion. All internal pt ogress, specially of remodelling 
thecourte of Juatice,infeiior and superior, of r«-or- 
ganisinga police which shall be free fiom the 
taiiitof corruption, abuse and spy lom, and of im- 
parting sound elementary education to the roag- 
se.s — all these must also depend on finance. But 
the first work of Turkish statesmanship is no 
doubt to re-establish law and order, notably in 
the Asiatic provinces. Good reports of the ilimi* 
iiution of anarchy there are being received and 
the more it is becoming known in the interior that 
the Ilamidian regime of tyianny and oppresaion 
has long since been over, the greater seems to l*e 
the prospect of a final quieting down, kleanwhile 
the turbulent, fanatic, and Ramidian elements 
of corruption and so forth aw being actively 
tracked out to their lair. When this important 

Tvork of freeing the provinces fiom these ansr- 

■ chists is completed the whole country willbreathe 

• " more freely. With such quietude, the 


consolidation and reforro-aticn will take a. quicker 
place. Judging from the quiescence which has 
lately ptevailed, it would seem that all parties 
are now united to work with heart and sou! to- 
wards this great object. One element alone 
of a fresh confiagration looms sou'iewb.at. It is, 
of course, outside Turkey. Crete is that element 
which threatens not a little to upset all the good 
and strenuous work now silently and unobtru- 
sively going on at the capital. But in the atti- 
tude of the Great Euiopean Powers interested 
in the welfare of reformed Turkey, there is every 
hope of this tough Cretin question teing satis- 
factorily solved. Greece seems to fancy that it can 
acquire it ns easily as AustrLi took over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. But the conditions are differ- 
ent. Greece may be keen on having some bite 
of the cherry in which other Powers had such a 
part ; all the wmo it has not the strength to bile 
the cherry. That is the fundamental point. On 
the one hand Greece can he eoon brought to bay 
end humiliated by the Turks; but on the other 
hand the Euiopcnu poweis inteiestod would net 
allow such a derouement to be accoiaplished which 
pot only can bode no good to Greece but to 
Europe. Here, then, too. it is to be hoped that 
the good advice of the Powers will have its sway 
over Greece. Crete should be treated ss Belgium 
is and in nil probability nil dissensions will cease 
without in cny way fairtitig the amow propre of 
Turkey. Thus, with the Cietan difliciilty settled, 
Turkey will have ample bieatlnng time to rejii- 
wnate and regenerate itself. It has a fresh lease 
of life. Let uk l.ope that that life may be long, 
frve, conslitutior.Hl and pjospejou*. 

Yna cnxTiNENT. 

Aflaim on the Continent may le said to be 

^i.iM 

►l.ortjCTr,.e„ II,.., 

grwt«t milit.ry Coloseu..., IJ,, .wt.rrfay Kim- 

.« j., 

do tut Korthem Colwu. revtren« to-dayl IIo<T 
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swiftly dwa tlie wfiirii^ig cf Time bring changes 
which ulound the woild — Japan, rising Mmerva- 
Uke eapayn'e, and claiming its right to I'e cnoot 
the forecnoet fighting n.atic>ns of the e-ncth and 
Russia, a strong inilitAry empire huroitiateJ by 
this young nation, with its prestige and position 
among Continental nations eonsiderahty diminteh- 
edt_ To-day, it is Germany whicli stands supreme 
as the greatest military force in all Europe, in 
league w-itb Austria and, perhaps, soon rrith fallen 
Russia also ! And it has angered the great Mw- 
Iresa of the Sea by its been rivalry in pushing 
iU navy. A Co}tt«su9 on land had no fear for the 
Islanders of Little England. 15ut a Colossus also 
on sea, check by jowl— that is n prospect which the 
Mistress of the Sea cannot tolerate. But whether 
it is or it is not tolerated, there is no escape from 
the fact. The fate of Europe at present hangs 
in the balance. WhetSior the Triple Alliance, in 
iU latest vesture, stands or falls, luatlere Httlo. 
For let it be remembered that what to-morrow 
aay bring, with the death of Emperor Joseph, is 
an extremely unknown and apprehensive quantity. 
The trend of aflWirs in Persia may, perchance, 
also bring an end to the enfetUe eorduls between 
England and Russia. The last would then cer- 
tainly make common cause with Germany — a 
etronger and more natural alliance than the Triple 
one. It in good that British pitriotism has been 
fully aroused, albeit too hjsterically. Hut this 
very fact of ita being alive to the danger which 
the German navy threatens it with is a aufiicient 
gufti-anteo that the “Mailed Fist” cannot have 
everything in hU own way. The British Lion at 
bay i« indeed an awful spctacle, for his 
prowess in adversity is greatly to be feared. 
But even hero there is tins one {roporCant 
fact to be recogniretl by all modern SUtca. 
Armies and Navies in order that they may 
win, demand enormous resources. Already mili- 
tary and naval empires — each and all — are groan- 
ing under the burden of the maintenance of 


their respective troops and ships, Slodern Science 
of deattuction also entails the most costly expendi- 
ture on Und nnd sea, Under the circumstances 
it is no joke to move legions and armadas. The 
cost has to be first counteil ; and, secondly, the 
(iJditiouaf cost of a crushing defeat. This con- 
aidenitioR is indeed the greatest deterrent to war. 
And in tliia fact lies all tho prospects uf peace, 
in a secondary way such prospects receive a fur- 
ther assurance from the meeting of sovereigns for 
an interchange of views and a , better friendly 
undeiatanding of the feelings and sentiments of 
their respective people. This form of diplomacy 
and friendly interview which the politienl aagacity 
of King Edward VII. has happily brought into 
play daring the eight years of his brilliant reign 
is much to be welcomed. And though nations in 
the last reeort are stirred by their own patrio- 
tism or ambition, passion or prejudice— sometimes 
altogether wrong— and are therefore prone to cast 
aside all subsidiary elements which make for 
peace, it may be said that on the whole the ele- 
ments have n potential influence on monarchs. 
I/istly, the growing spirit of friendliness among 
the representatives of the diCTerent nations is also 
a healthy sigo. If sovereigns by interchange of' 
personal views are better able to understand edch 
other's difficulties and make allowances, which go 
to contribute towards the promotion of peace, this 
iotecehange of friendly visits by the chosen re- 
preeeutAtives of the peoples themselves is also a 
factor which, by bringing about a good feeling 
and removing or softening bitterness, contributes 
its quota of pacific attitude. Recently tlie German 
Emperor had interviewed the Russian T8.ar,nnd the 
Tear ill his turn had interviewed the German Em- 
peror and both the Tear and the Emperor are now 
about to exchange friendly visits with the King of 
England. All these are good signs. Meanwhile a 
contingent of British burghers have paid a visit 
to Germany and a few representatives of the 
tlurd Puma have visited London and have return- 
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ed Lomo well pleased. Germany, economically, 
however, is suffering from its afns of high tariSs 
in the past, apart from universal trade depression. 
A fierce fight is raging for weeks pnsfc in the 
Reichstag on the now taxation proposed in the 
Budget. It is a war to the knife. Prince Buelow 
has had a very rough time of it and has found out 
the latent forces which modern Democracy Kin 
bring into play on economic problems to hail him 
from his proud position. Demos is hydra-hcnded 
and when it is in a stern mood it is rot only 
irreconcilable but awfully destructive. Prince Bne- 
low is receiving his first practical lessons in the 
art, how to bring to hay a recalcitrant section of 
the Reichstag. Onlookers are greatly interested 
in this economic fight, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not the De.ath Duties are p.a'sed 
Prance has had its own financial difficulties to 
contend with. There, too, the budget has been 
the bone of contention among the depwtx^ who 
follow different schools cf public finance PropoMla 
are put to and fro and the last of the financial 
proposals are not yet quite agreed to Meanwhile 
the revelations touching the hoUownc<s of (he 
French Navy in ehlps and men have createil a pro> 
found acnoation of which politicians in Oerm.sny 
and Austi ia are taking careful noteo. So long as 
• Franco is weak in its army and navy it gors with- 
out saying tliftf Germany will push itself forward 
and nchicio many of its objects. It is human 
nature. One man’s weakness, is tho opportunity 
of the other. And they are epeculsling a? to what 
may he the intrinsic value of the Anglo French 
agreement in certain eventualities. But alsit 
OHifii. Sufficient for the day aro the pawns on the 
cbe^sboard of continental politics. 

LSOUITD. 

In EngUnd the two nio«t striking events of the 
month are the Imperial Press Conference and tlie 
Budget. The first has been pronounced a com* 
plete success. So far as the proceeding* aro pub* 
lishod it was a euccess ; though the Social Demo- 


crats denounce the Oonferenco as begotten of tho 
Capitalist newspaper lords who now manufacture 
public opinion of a most mischievous character 
io London, the same lords who ’orought about tho 
inglorious Boet war and increased- the national 
debt by 250 millions sterling. But bo the genesis 
what it may, the Conference was a success if there 
be no pattisan or ulterior motives behind. All the 
prominent men of both the great parties attended 
it and spoke with fervour on the question of 
" Imperial ” unity. Lord Alorley was one of 
tho speakers too and he put it to the Conference 
whether there was anything like “Empire “ 
when India was left out. That was indeed a 
most pertinent question but which none dare 
solve. And yet it is a truism to say that without 
India there is no such thing as n British Emplrel 
It is to be devoutly hoped that one good result 
mayepiing fiom this Conference— namely, that 
India may never he forgotten in any problem of 
the near future of ^rue Imperial unity. Of course, 
that opens up the wider question of full riglits 
and privileges of Biitish cUitenahip to Indians. 
Another good solid work dune by the Press nss 
in lelation to cheip press me-ssiges to India, 
Australia and Cinadn. In Jin to a man demands 
cheap presa tneesages 08 all am agreed that with 
a two-penny word mess.igc the occupation of the 
"Vellow Pi ess will be gone — the same which for tho 
l.sat three years hss been busy manufacturing all 
kinds of the vilest canards touching Indians and 
fomenting p.iKiion and prej’ucfice while allowing no 
jailiticM ttantjuillily. VTo aro glad on this sub- 
ject there was aWoluto iinaniiuity which was 
va.«tly enhanced by the admirable speech which 
our own valiant and popular representative, 
Mr. Surendninath Bannerjee, made on tho subject. 
Tlie manner also in which he demolished that whi* 
lom great and bloatod autocrat of Egj-pt, no other 
than Lord Cromer, lias been the theme of uni- 
•venial praise. Lord lioiiehery invited the Indian 
representatives to acquaint the ignorant British 
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dptnocracy on ImlUa (UlVirsRnd Mr. Surcntlranath 
lUnnerjett toot tho hint and presented in an ad- 
mirable way the <n« Indiin \icw of aftiirs. 
Anarchism was uriyeri-any condemned and detest- 
ed. It waaa pa&jing phase of a mi'eroscopie minori- 
ty. The heart of India to the core was loyal and 
80 long as England treated the Iitdtans with that 
respect and attention to which they were entitled 
by their pre-wnt education and enlightenment, 
thei'O can be nothing but “indissoluble union” 
lord Slorley's refono* Itavo giwtilied the public 
They have been accepted in the noble spirit in 
which they have been granted. Self Government 
was the ultimato goal, of course, under Rriti..h 
ffgia, and it was hoped that in the fulness of time 
England woald with its characteustie freedom and 
broad-uiodedte>8 endeavour to help Indians to 
reach it. That event, whenever rcahseii, will be 
the proudest day in the anuaU of the British and 
the Indians alike. 

As to the Budget, it may be 6.aid that they aie 
fighting tooth and nail against the Death Duties. 
The capitalist class is vaioly breaking its head 
against a stone wall, seeing that they hivo not, 
with nil their induenee and strefigtb, yet been 
able to prove that the imposition of these duties 
will scare away capital. It is not copUnl ffneh m 
M s siiijtet of larntion, hut only its incomt and 
that a fractional pari of ths income. They aro 
confusing terms which ate clear to tho well- 
trained economists. Wealth is troic than 
Capital. It is not necesssrily nil capital. Capital 
is wealth certainly. But it is the income derived 
from wealth which is being partly excised. And 
wlio can bear the strain of the enormous national 
expenditure on defence better than those who 
most cry for the defence and aro able to bear it. 
The poor have been taxed their luxuries. Cannot 
the wealthy euQer to allow their luxuries to ba 
p.artly taxed also from their enormous incomo 
which might otherwise be spent in luxury. Even 
when it is said that the income is capital and 


productive of industries it has to be remembered 
that it IS not jiroiliiclite hy itself, mills, railwa 3 s, 
mines, Ac., me all well in their way. The machi- 
nery and other appliances ate capital, but they aiM 
a dead capital, a* Mr. Ilindley Smith has well 
pointdl out ill the loliiinr.s of the f'coitomisC, till 
haiutu laiotcr is employed. And jet they forget 
that to diminish the cfEciency of Labour, by tax- 
ing its necessities, they actually diminish capita). 
Klfieient Labour presuppo-ea full wages torourish 
the body physical But if he,avy faxes on the 
necessitic', of Labour diminish the resouices which 
bring nouririiment, elBciency is impaired. So 
much inelTiciency is equivalent to diminished yiro- 
duclirity. Thus it seeus at present tho capitalists 
are Mind and in their selfishness they full to 
recognise bow far there is justice in the Death 
Duties proposed by Mr. Lloyd George According 
to Brofeasor Butuble ho “ adheres to the Feel- 
Gladstone principle, vt:, to estimate expenditure 
liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make 
mh year pay its own expenses And though 
he has something to sty about sinking fund, 
etomp duties and so on, the learned econo- 
mist says that “ on the whole, it may be 
said that the new budget carries on the 

line of policy Diarked out since 1900, perhaps 
since 1894, as essentially that of liberal finance. 
To iDcrease the contribution from direct, in order 
W moderate tho weight of indirect taxation is the 
aim which in ths miun has been followed ”, 
With such an independent expression of opinion 
from a distinguisbed economist, we wish Mr. Lloyd 
George success in his arduous and uphill work. 
His budget is sound and just and must ultimately ' 
bo CAirieii in triumph by tho House. It will bo 
a triumph indeed of Liberal finance. 

MRS. ANHIB BESANT. A Sketch of her life 
oad lier SorTiccg to India. With copious extracts from 
her epeeeiieB and wntings. With * portrait. 61 pages. 
Price Annas Four. 

O. A. NATESAN A CO.. E8PLAKADE, MADRAS 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


A New Geography ol the Indian Empire. 
Btj Cameron Morrison M.A., LLM. Second 
Edition. {Thomas K*Uon (6 Sons, London ) 
When Mr. Monison’s New Geography of the 
Indian Empire Orst c-amc into the hands of the 
public there was a concensus of opinion Uiat the 
book was just the one needed to meet the lequirc- 
ments of Indian school boys. Written in atrord- 
anca with modern methods Mr. Morrison has 
tnvestedthe subject with an attraction which few 
makers of Geography had hithei to attempted The 
student who had been accustomed to regard the 
study of Geography as a dreary collection of isolat- 
ed facta, names and figures, will find in Mr. Mor- 
rison’s book quite an unique and intelligent pre 
sontation of the subject. Mr. Morrison has suc- 
ceeded in presenting within a small compassa great 
deal of information regarding the Geography of 
the Indian Empire which no previous publication 
has contained. His treatment of the subject is 
quite comprehensive. It includes amongst others 
the physical and meteorological phenomena of the 
Indian Empire, the geographic.al conditions affect- 
ing the life of the various peoples within Its fold, 
iU natunal prcxliietions, the dUtribution of its 
population, the government of the Indian Empire 
nod a description of the r.nrious peoples inhabi- 
ting It, its mineral resources, industricr*, trade, 
etc. An account of the Native States, Frontier 
India, the Foreign Ponaessions in Indi.a and a brief 
sketch of Ceylon make the book quite a valuable 
test l>ook on the subject. The book is primarily 
intendwl for the Indian student and we have no 
doubt It will find its way into evety quarter of 
the Indian educational world. We are ansions 
however that every etlucated Indian showM pro- 
cure a copy of this bock as it contuna under une 
cover a mine of valuable information regardingtbe 
Indian Empire with which every Indian dtiren 
ought to be aopiainted. 


Glimpses of Hidden India.” By John Lato 

{Thaelcer Spink d: Co.) 

This is ODO of those books without form or 
charm which are issued by a facile press in scores, 
bat of which it is difficult to justify the existence. 
The impressions and gossiping facts recorded in this 
volume can scarcely be called glimpses of hidden 
India. However, there are m.any proofs th.at the 
author has honestly endeavoured to learn things at 
fiist hand. Some of tlie stories narrated by her 
deserve to be repeated, for example that of the lady 
Missionary in the north, who being rudely accosted 
by a Hindu, alighted from her carriage and thra-' 


ehed him ivilh an umbrella. The writer is not tired 
of praising th® way in which the English have be- 
come masters of Indio. Her vindication of Clive 
and refusal to disbelieve the common account of 
the Bhck Hole are manifestations of a bias, 
natural if not commendable. But why does she 
sncir at the spread of cheap education in India or 
seek to exonerate the nmn sahibs who brag of 
bearing the white woman’s burden but find no 
time to learn the Vernacular of the land ? 
Messages of Uplift for India. By Saint 
yihat Sinyh. {Ganesh d- Co., Madras.) 

This book is a collecticn of articles contributed 
by the adventurous Punjabi traveller to various 
Indian Magazines. They ehow much penetration 
and jndgment, and are made specially attractive 
by the motive of patriotism that underlies every 
line of the three hundred odd pages. The writer 
does not descend to the tririsl or plsyful, but 
selects only such matter ns is likely to afford food 
for serious reflection to bis countrymen. Parti- 
cularly instructive are ll.e ewavs dealing with the 
mdustnal and educational systems of America, 
lo most Indians the papers describing thodo- 
mertic comforts of middle clasa Ame.ican homes. 
nnd the novel methods of bringing up children and 
” criminals in that country will 

to-ad like romance. Every citizen, hoping to bear 
a part in the «ork of uplifting his country— and 

this volume for liappy inspiration. 
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Tho Web ot Time. Btf F.. 

{Oliphant /’errt'r. Ethn^»fJ 

ami Ijmdm.) 

A novel on conrention«l lin»p, of the «< 
i„ipid ..a u«.n.inci„g orfor. ■' >' '"f 

ronnd tl,.' I.t» .nl fort-"’ » r-'>“r 
good WI<,«>l.o ™ « rtofi" *■> 

I,ly.o.Ving i.to.o-». 1-i' 
,,.y—.oolra.l!.omW. bo"'- Th. .bn- 
of tbo...., lb... ""J-" ■'< •■bo*.'-"';'-'” 

tk, b.r«.v.d f.mily coo.l.lioB -f 'b« 
t,oobibl,.,.,.b<,yno.l.6i.b Tb. f.m-y b»P 
„p. proteno. of d«:.Pt 0ti.l0"0« by tono.os 

.l/.bop..pa.b, boy,b.Ti..bl.» 

I.b«u,iobf..«n.,i.. .«ho,q..o«.ly o 

Wo^olMo-dofo^l »oa .ortby n... .od - 

Iho Uriyendly, ..ber. b. cr.o. off 

Tho -dorplo. of .bo .-o.y "frt" 

’ Logbt W .b. foo. by -..blog .bo )0»"6 ■"»" 
inboti. .bo o».loS lo' drink, .n.l .bo •.."o 
b.,„o,nbi. bo...r«lf nod bU w,™ 
the bnrdon of tb« ctolnB cbnpl.r.. A.»tl'0' 

Ltof..og.dyrt’dde.lby.brn.o.b.boo« 

govlnolly blind ond Coolly I«...ng lb. ob.blro 

^h.o. u. Cgbt lb. bottle of life .Inno. >• 
tb. end. booevcr, tb. hero .ri..n,rb. o.er tho 
ioberitod devil in bin,; b^nn... .be ” 

daily, nod nnrrio, .be Indy of b.. ebo.™ tb. 

of hU cliiMrcn. _ ^ — . 

Th'rintiusiri^ Madras. 

11 . 1 “ « .be ,.n u.. 

mined to »»'« l«7oU^t h.lf-pri«> to .U 

Essiits-.fr -bo «■“' 

tab.eripUon hj the Ut Aufin.t 1009- 

■ inrHATESAB & CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek. Jl>j Mn. Fred 
Maturbi. {George Bell and Sone, Lcnelcn.) 
Thrth^ bock fleyiciibing in » rambling but 
quite vivM and pleawnt way the adventures of 
the author and !»er maid in South Africa aoon 
after the el-«e of the War. It is prMentoJ in 
DUry form and all the entrioe except the bat one 
deal with the yearu 1903 5 and we cannot help 
thinking th.at the book, though it would have been 
singularly appropiiate if pnhibhed in 1905, u 
born ft goo.1 deal out of its time just now. The 
memories of men are proverbially short and the 
thingawhich thrilled ns and kept ns on the verve 
hut ft few yosra ago strike us as, unreal and in- 
explicably dull. We do not suggest that this is a 
dull liook -on the contrary a book so full of com- 
mon place vigorous English (we -re sorry the 
English romeHmes degenerates into slang! cannot 
be dull, even If it chose. In feet the matUr* 
with which the bensk deals are trite and 6niisy 
enough. South African Journalism, which re* 
minds US uncomfortably of tho llsrmaworth 
Press, concentration camps about which our 
author h» nothing very original to say, the lloera 
returning home after the War, the Kaffimand 
the Veldt. We get, too, carious Httlo glimpses 
into South African Society 'nnd understand that 
it is more primitive than morally defensible. 


A London Re.ider for Young Cltirens. 

ffy Br. F II'. G. Font. (.IfetAuen.) 

This is enu of the series of Methuen's 
Readers and, a- the title indicates, is s small end 
simply written volume intended ss an Intrcliic- 
tion for young people to the study of I>indon. 
The Book is divide<l into three parts. The first 
por«<m tclU us of tho London of to-day. Wo 
require a book such as this to remind us from 
time to time of the greatness and vast mogniUido 
of London. It deals in a vivid but necessarily 
elementary way with the problems of Metropoli- 
tan civic life in which the young citizens ot 
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to-ilay expected to take a skate in tko yeate 
to come. It tells us of suck things 'as the Elec- 
tions, the Boroughs Means of Locomotion, .tc., and 


some of them are worth the attention of grown- 
ups also. In the second part we aic tre.ated 
to a broad historical sketch of the Metropolys. 
The author tells us of the'great .sh.are LoadoM took 
in the English constitutional struggle previous to 
the Revolution of 1G88 and gives us livehttla 
glimpses of Efizibetli, Charles f., Cromwell and 
othm who took part in it. When wecometothe 


third part we are t»ken to a remoter peno<1 still end 
have a view of the panoramic scenes liegmniug 
from the eatliest times nud closing with the ^nd of 
the Middle Ages On the whole this is a freshly 
written little book and we are nuite «me it will 
answer well the purpose for which it livsbecn 
written— to interest beginners in the thrilling 
history o! Iho London o1 the past and the o\er 
wlielming greatness of the I^mdon to-day 
The IlhistratmnB arogood. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


Ism*. DyJ. Keif lUrdic.M I', rncete Net. ladeiwn- 
dent lAbau* Party. UoRdon. 

reosoutes or Pritish 1mii» ny J».lunath Saiker. 
M.A. Priee Pi. 2J» K K. Uhir. <t Co f.lcmu 

8omb nsMivisctscrs or thuer qc^rtcrs or * cbh. 
tORT in Isnt*. Hy A Mutiny Vrtccan. 2^1 net. i.utac 
ArV), I>ondon. 

PAItOnA AIISIIMsTRATIO'S pErORT lly K<r>s«p 

nustamji Dadwlunji, »l * , tu n The Tones Press. 
Uoaibsy. 

Tnr Tmoiph op Valmiki. Trom the IVncsJi oT 
H P. Stastrf. M.i. IlT It ft Ren. Til. 

Yo 0 4 AriioniSMs op AtVat an . Translated mio Cnrlish 
by P. Ksrayan* .\iyar. 

MoRLtM-fltRov P.NTt'nrt Coamsvt. With Bper>»t 
IVforenee to I.or<l -MorW* Indisn Keferms. Itr K. 31 
Mitra, ' ^ 

TheYkoavtaA itsPeiatio-sto yfoorits iHoiont 
Py^PiUnAthTfcttsahhnshon. Vol II. ISrsnin. Pre** 

Tub Vaoe Mm u r 
Vejie Philfvsophr. 

Press. Myaore 

Tn* KT«>c*c.RArHjcAT. RraTxv or Ma*oiir. XVtI- 
MadiOA Carte. Hr H. V. N»njan4ayy», j* a_ s(,I. 
tSoTppnment Press. 

KEPO*T os PtrIIC IvSTurCTIlIX Is THE KAhl DIS- 
TRICT, nASOnAStATr. PKita the eotnnM.neentesi.ttiU 
M^h'^ d'd.r. Ks W. Et Cl h.ir»nl«l Tkakonlu 

Slopppir IvoiA. Hr RwstbI ViTekanAs^A. Trie* As. 4 
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A rocKKT Lexicon am> Coxcobda>ce to theTemplb 
S nAKCsrsAItE. By Marian Edwardes. Price 2a. Cd. 
net J. M. Dent Sc Co. Ijondon. 

The Pond I know. (Dcnt’a Open Air Nature liooks.) 
EdiW by IV. Pereival Westell and Henry. E. Turner. 
J. M. Dent d. Co, liondon. 

The MisTcav op Existence in the light of an optimU- 
ti« Pliilosophy. By C. W. Aniistroiig, 2 b. G d. net. 
liOnguians. Cirecii A Co. London. 

JlrsTiCAL TBAniTioN's By I. Cooper Oakley. Prieo-ls. 
An Regia. Mitau. 

Jafaxese nm-CATiox. By Baron Kikuchi. John 
Mueny. 

r.i-EOprAN Tratkliebs is IsniA. By Edward Fairly 
Oathan. Kegaw PauJ. 

AMERICANS AS IMI'IIESSIOV. By Alexander rranei*. 
Andren Melrose 

The Doctor at Home ano Neeres Oeii>e Book Ry 
Dr George Black. tVardloek * Co. 

Titr HtASE OiRL ov Aora. By B. C. Butt T. Fishee 
rnwm 

NlSBTtEVTII rtXTtET TriCHKRR AVp OTHER EfiSAtS. 

By Juba UVdpcwoed flodJer ^ Stoughton. 

<lR»iu'a Fairv Taler. Dent & Co. 

Du^TEwrF-T By Mary Cholmondcly. Maemitlan 

TIIK Em » AT105 M- TUB NViuL. By T R. Kiiovil«n. 
T. "erner liaiinc 

The lIproiR Bi Ciuiars KlsoRirv. Dent & To. 
ArOfMi AroiusiRTAK. Dp DoJaiomU. Sir J»»*a 
Pitman A bons. 


India In Indian and Foreign Periodicals. 


KtVAOrslil IMIIA on IMIIA WirilOlT ClIRIRTIAS lx- 
1 1 A Rxtrs An cipoRilioti and a detence. 1“ Tlie Dawn 
»n<I l»««ni hnri^tx’i Maparitii,' .luB, Iff'i.J 
Ih'l.r Chpmirtri. J)i.,i i)„i [-'Central Hindu <>>1- 
leg* Mapaxine,' .loly, P.ill'.i J 

T»i* Marti R ARlKAWllm K..terN„o<LU {“PrAVid- 

eba i.'bafsU, June, H»iyj 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. ‘ 

The India Councils Act- 



5>\r Clj«les EUioti, k.c.s.i.. 
the discn«sions, in tlie Empire Heviea for June, 
on the Indin Councila Act that took place in the 
House of Parliament. The first refoim was ihe 
enlargement of the Councils and the abolition of 
the official majority. This was opposed on the 
ground that the position of a Lieut Governor 
who had to oppose, month after month, the great 
mass of National opinion would bccvime intole- 
table. In this instance Lord Morley had over 
Tolfd the Indian OoTernment. Sir Chailca thinks 
that, in regard * to Mahomedan representation, 
the Viceroy has turned his I'atk on hUoIdcon- 
feesaion".' ttord Mlnto promised separate electa- 
rates at any rate, ao far as District Boards and 
Muniefpulities are concern^ ; but now it is for- 
gotten. As regards freedom of discussion, that 
also fs not a wise measure becauso it would not 
only 'make UdiSieult for the pnart/ctlacfcniowitntor 
to defend perfectly commofisense ineaeures before 
the pmctis<?»} opponent, but would throw addi- 
tional work on him. Sir Charles Llliolt then 
refers to tl>e creation of FcrcJiitive Cmiocils and 
biiefiy enumerates tho proa and eons of the ques- 
tion. His own opinion U to he found in the 
following passage 

Pcihapa the tnoit that can be said is that it the new 
Councils are imbutid with as niucb itatesmatubip and 
foresight as the JJoer leaders hare been ia the fmnirng 
(>t their Constitution, tliis Act will form ao important 
iDsCrutr.cnt in wclJingtogothdr two races now tbreateu* 
ed with the spirit ot alicnition. The risks inrotred in 
theposaibititr of hostile Icgistation controlled by the 
nse ot the seto, and o{ enrenomed atUck dtsgois^ 
'under the pretext Of sapplementarr <|ui-atioiis, are nn* 
douhtrOI/ great All IrtcaH* ut India (nnst hope that 
the experience of .years inaf _ justify them in declaring 
that the risks were worth running. . ‘ 


Ancient Astronomical Hesearcbes in India. 

“ IHstoiicns,'’ in the first of Iiis articles on 
the obove subject, in the Vedic Jifagazine u»4 
Guruittfu iSdnuicArfJ’ for Asharh I9GC, gives wr- 
fciin instances of modern nslfonomlcal Ifieories 
which iiad been furmntated by Indian Ilfslus 
when ths European nations were not yet born. 
The following nmy be cited ns sti iking csample?:~ 
(I) Gravity : Arya BIwtt has taught that 
the e.arth possesses gravity, for eveiytiiing wlu'ch 
arc throw falls through the agency of this force. 

(i) The Tides : The ITshnu Puratm sajs : — 
That in the ebb and the Raw tide the n’ater ot the 
oeeao >s not decreoarj} m-i^crraacd bol osip appears 
toboao on account of the attraction of the noon in 
■Udiffeieat phases, like the water fuming'snd rising 
in ahmfrdilisb. 

(3) Solar spots and Optical instruments : 

When we find an explicit mention oi-SiBiya 
Kalanlt eren in some of the'Furanns and a some* 
what detailed aocount in tbe Vrihat Sanhita of 
theUan\ed Barahk M»h\v, the irreaHUble conelu- 
aton is that tiie ancient Aryans did possess' five 
optical instruments. The discovery that tbe earth's 
otbit is eUiptical and the earth's axis is intlined 
at acerhtin ongie to the line joining the centres 
of the sun and the earth, which iaso absolutely 
e$.««nti'a} ia making n-stroRoatical calculations is 
nttiibuled tnour Rishisby Professor Colebrook. 

f4) Indian Itishis first pi-Ofajunded the theory 
of Ibe infinity of the celesti.vl bodies. It asserts 
that just ns this enitli, its satellites and all t-ther 
planets of the solar systetn revolve round tlio sun 
ns their centre, so the sun with this solar system 
mores as a whula round another sun called ifaha 
Suiyn, and this, in its turn with all its plantts 
revolves round n third sun called Virat Surya 
nnd so on. Professor Bvily Ims proved the theory, 
by means of deductive reasoning. 

Tlw discoveries which .Ihe Bishis haJ made ia 
the Science of Astronomy maybe classifiedss fol- 
owe: — 1. The shape of 'the earth. 2. The sus- 
pension of the earth. 3.- Magnitudes of the earth,, 
moon and sun. 4. latitudes nnd Loogitudes, 

5. ’ The motions of the sun, earth and mmn. 

6. Tlie Phenomena of Eclipse. ' 
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The Devolution Report- 

Sir Arumlel Ar^ln^el discusses Uierepoil of 
the Decentr.'ili&ition Commission issued nt the 
end of FeWuary, in a long article in the 
A’hultfnih CtnUiry, from whicli we take the 
following inteifsting comments: — 

As the lesult of the Western educiiion which 
for the last fifty yeais wo have given to the 
favoured upper classes n new spiiit has been 
evolcod. It may at once bo admitted that we 
have blvmdeied badly in out 'system' of educa- 
tion, nlluuing almost the entire stream to be 
nlisoibed by literary and legal studic*, to the 
neglect of science, mechanics, engineeiiog, 
medicine. Out the men we have educated on the 
lines wo have ehnsen are 'there.' They nuiubei* 
only 1 pet cent, o! the entire population ; but 
though ill number they are insignificant they 
exercise an enormous influence through the press, 
the platform, the school and the college, on the 
uneducated m-isaei within their reach. The party 
of modem India now desire to put into prac'dee 
tho principles of seU*gov«rncn*nt that w« haa-e 
taught them, to share in the government of the 
country, to help to «fo things for themselves 
instead of Ijiving everything done for thcic 
It 14 said, and in part at Icuat truly said, 
thntifthfrN's claims ai-e conceded Vfficiencj' wAl 
suffer, and the amtsing mateHal prcgrc** of India 
during the last century will slacken speed. If in 
England a badly managed urban or county 
council were informed that a traiiie<l expert in 
ndtuitiistratiou from India ov elseubere cwrW be 
provijfvl ssha, if given full power. wouM run the 
whole ndministratior. for them with cempUte 
tuccea*. u hat would be their reply f They would 
ray, that they preTen-e*! to manage their own 
atTairs', if they made blurdtrs it would be tbrir 
own look-out, and they would profit thereby and 
train then selves fur better results in thefotnre. 
Mvfch the ranse feeling i« ahrt«»d in India aimMig 


those who have been infected hy the spirit of the 
West. The rulers of India have realised that 
chenges must be made in the methods of admiois- 
tmtion to meet the new conditions, ‘ to unite,’ 
fts John Blight said in 1868, * the Goverutnent 
with tile governed.’ It is this point that Jh iti»h 
reformers, including so many Anglo-lndi.tn 
experts, find that they must pnit comp.any"ith 
Lord Curroii. A stage has been reached at which 
political lefoi-ms have become necessary, and the 
granting of these reforms may involve some 
fulling .away from that adminislralivo efficiency 
which has been the Englishman's ideal. 

The Commission point out the diffwuUiea of 
Administering n vast sub-conlinent — ns largo as 
Europe with Russia oTnitted-^froin a single 
head<}uarte>v, tho diverse naliunalities of the 
various proiincea with diflVrent languages, tradit* 
Iona, interests, planes of development, the neeil 
for A Umnger feeling of responsibility In pruvin* 
(Ul and local authorities, the {mportance of 
etrergthening the Provinchl administration n»d 
e«1«c»ting the people bye Icnouledgo of public 
AiTtini. They afTiiin that fuliim jioHey should be 
dii-cctel to etiUiging the pi-ovliiclul spheres of 
adminirtvAtion, And to ei.tvvwting IhoHe Govern- 
luenla with n stcndil) increasing shni-e of the 
ordinary woik of Govcinment. 

In 1902 lyird Cin*-)ii'a (l-jvernment appointed 
A Police Coir.mis.cinn which travellid ll.ioiigliout 
India And eventiully aiil-mitlc-d a Repoit for 
compreherwive refviim. The Decentmliaitlon 
CommifMuiv deK'n« Uj record their opinion that 
the general leaulU have lA-en accepted throughout 
the country AS, on the whole, decidedly beneficial. 
Tiiey consider, however, t'mt llie (5orernm“nl of. 
_ India hare been over-rigid in inxiating on uidfor- 
mily in l’» o'Seces nitb widely diflVring conditions 
and not aufSeienlly t-Jerant of dep-crlure*, which 
thelocAl aulboiities thought neteawiy, from the 
general scabs Uid down as fo rmnber and pay. 
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Certain TnotliCcatioos ai-e regarded as necessary in 
Uw and in practice to do away with rarious 
restrictions in matters of detaj). The Commis- 
sion comment on ‘the undesirable activity’ of the 
•Director of Cricniiml InteDigence with the 
Government of India. When this officer was 
appointed in 1904, it was with the object of 
providing -a central agency for the conduct of 
special enquiries into note-forging, counterfeit 
coining, illicit traffic in arms, inter-provincial 
smuggling, and the operations, in provinces 
disUnt from their homes, of gang rubbers and 
criaiinal tribes— all tf which had been very 
greatly fiiciiitate-I by the extension of r&ifways 
and telegraphs. In proposing this appointment 
to the Secretary of State, the Government of 
India distinctly rejected the proposition that the 
functions of the Director should extend to the 
inspection of general police work throughout 
India, and held that bis tours in the provinces 
should be simply for the purpose of procuring 
information oa the matters for which his post 
was specially created. The Lteutenanl-Governor 
of the United Provinces, and the authorities of 
other provinces, complained of encroachment by 
the Director on the legitimate administrative 
functions of the Police, and the Uome Secretary 
to the Govornmont of India admitted that in one 
case at least the complaint was justified. 

The Report contains an Important chapter on 
Imperul Inspectors-Generol of whom there are 
now ten who affect the Provincial Governments’ 
sphere of work, in the lledical and the Sanitary, 
the Education and the Veterinary Departments, 
Criminal Intelligence, Forests, Agriculture, Irri- 
gation, Excise and Salt, and Geological Survey. 
The prime duty of these fitnctionarirs ii to act 
as advisory officers’to the Government of India 
and to the Proviocial Governments, and it is 
clearly, laid down that their appointment is not 
to involve administTative inteiference with tho 
latter,^ Tn their favour it is urged that as decen-' 


traiisation progresses the Ooverntnent of India 
must liave some machinery to keep them inform- 
ed of what is going oo in the different provinces, 
and to bring to their notice mailers which can be 
ieaiotonly ou the spot. Their knowledge of tho 
various provinces will occasionally enable them to 
advisd the Government of India against prescrib- 
ing for one province methods suitable to another, 
a drawback whi'b is to a certain extent inevita- 
ble with a member of the Viceroy’s Ceuncil or n 
Secretary to In's Government whose previous es- 
pc '•nec has been in ono Piovinro only. The late 
Si, Denzil Ibbetson drew attention to the danger 
that the appointment of theso expert imperial 
Inspectors-General might result in the cetitrali- 
aationof ailministrative functions in the Oovern- 
loent of India. The Provincial Goveinments 
and their chief offieers were almost (innntroous 
in their apprehension of administrative interferen- 
ce by Inspectois-Oeneral, and the Commission ex- 
press the opinion that this dread of official in- 
trusion ' loomed so large in some provinces as to 
obscufw the undoubted beneGte which might be 
eecured.' 

Reports nnd Returns. — Much good was effected 
by LordCurcon in curtailing the number and the 
length of administrative reports and returns, but 
macb still remains to ha done. The fact ia Uiat 
every authority which receives and has to review 
a report feels bound to say something, and the 
rosiest, though not the most sensible thing to say 
is that the report is deficient in this, that, or 
the other detail, nnd that in subsequent reports 
these defects ' should not bealJowed to recur,’ But 
no one, or hardly any one, eyes a report with a 
view to cartailiug it in future. Occasionally returns 
of an absurd character find their way into the 
list. Many years ago I remember having to fill in 
an annual return to be sent to the Secretary of 
State showing "in pounds avoirdupois” the 
quantity of “ c-arpentry " executed in the district 1 

Parliament is now respMirible for throwing 
an inrreased amount of work sometimes of a 
very troublesome character, on tho Indian nd- 
laimstration. In the five jears ending 1002 
tbe nninber of questions asked on Indian affairs 
was IDS; in the five years ending 1007 the 
Dumber tsked was 486. Tho number of edm- 
iDunirotio 2 » sent to the Secretory of State in 
connection with questions in Parliament was 53 
and 309 in the same two periods respectively. 
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The Decay of the Dpper Classes- 

“ A Counlrj Houle Critic " coiitributes lo tli« 
A'n/WMrtI lievittD for June n scathing indictment of 
tlie Circle of Circe known as Smtit Sowlp, >n 
which tho Unionist Upper ClAssea are losing their 
virility. Speaking of the weakness of the Unio- 
nist Party this critic says : — 

-The upper class, which heretofore bred the luajonty o( 
cur Farliamentary represrntatires and supplied the imt- 
ialire and the resources tar work in the conatitaCDcirs, 
is apparently decadent ^Vi(h erery natural advantage 
ot physical and tnentsl nurture, ttio average upper class 
prodoct now-a-dsys *mi»s to be no nitcb tor the more 
virile flower ot the middle and working cUsscii. Healthy 
iodepeodeoee ot character asd tastes, derolton (o Iba 
pablfo interest art aide becociing rare lu Society. The 
inberited vitality of nee is trittersd away by parental 
hTeiponifhilUy— often eoinmeoeiog befora birth— and 
by the aver-iuenatiog escitcoient, rcstlesseess, and lux 
vry at out generation. Greed o( mooey is unbiutbiug, and 
perhaps moat shameless amongst the raotfaera and the 
daughters. -Ileace the demorslieing tyrsony of bridge, 
vrbleh now-a^sye robs Society ot ell ettraetion tor latcl* 
ti^ot people. We ‘^sitdownto eat and dnnk andriso 
upto play." 

.The younger generation shows cle«ernes« a«d ««cn 
talent, and if the plebeian bacillus of self-advcrtiseoient 
gets into aristocrstic blood from tnne-stlaotic or parvenu 
heiresses, persoool vanity, and the craving for perounel 
notoriety and power can rouse individuals to byetericml 
activity. But as a class they show little iotcKcctciol 
tenacity. Their hereditary wits are dissipated in bridge 
and sport and bahituot rcstlcfsncsf , ‘while they avowedly 
JisiS A-mtlvtidV' A'uidale jiV js\nea< .M.'.nnattm.u .IdtsBWtIiar 
they aro poor stuff tor public life. Sfen such as these 
are ({uiUunsuited to represent and fociisthe earaestDess, 
the Imperial patriotism, the deep-seated convictions, 
which form the driring-power at tho beait of GnioDtsm. 

Outside London Society moral and intellectual ceovic- 
Uoni inspire profoundly the Unionist Forty. Inside 
“Society’' there are no convictions at all, and uothiog 
inspires anybody. Its aUndardaand its pursuits and its 
ambitions take the edge' off character, nerve-power, in- 
dustry, and aspiration, and ore ineompaUble with the 
whole-hearted and sustained devotion which llie great 
and arduous ioUrests ot Kispirc demand. 


Is there a remedy ? First of ait, is it klill possible to 
“chaegetho air” of r.ondon Society, to eipcl these influ- 
ences, to reaton flio tone ? Probably not. Plutocracy 
smd vanity are io possession. Those who are dissatisfied 
lack the conicienco and courage to make their stand. 

It isiBconccirable and uiidesiratlc that the useleag rich 
—tho Smart Set as they would wish to bo styled— can 
be indefinitely propped up under modern conditions. 
They ehir’fC the tenure upon which their sdvantsges arc 
•ecuredto them. They ire traitors Io Ibeir position,' 
dependent upon tha protection of a social order irhJcb 
they aro uaderminiag. They sre fsigrly responsible 
for the blind prejudica against Health, which is areal 
danger to the econoiniu Kabtlity of our country. It is 
no part of Unionist principles to honour an effete 
aristocrat, or to protect the wealth of a class which 
misuses it. 

The wtileru only hope lies in the profeesionsl 
cl.vsses ond in tho provinciul nnJ metropoUtah 
bnsioess families — unless, indeed, iiie old political 
families r«-flssert (lienselves. 



Socialisffi, 


Mr. Carnegie, in the May JPorW’* ll’cri has 
evmething to sup about Socialism. He holds that 
" revolutionary Socialism" spends its time preach- 
ing such changes as aro not within measurable 
(libtocce ot attainment, even if they were desimble 
in themselves. We feel that Socialists neglect llie 
immediate duty of their day and generation and 
vainly attempt to provide for a distant and 
nnknown future of the race, which ulona can 
determine its own wants in its own dsj*.. Their 
revol«ti<raarjf outbursts alarm the tiJnia and con- 
servative and hence threaten to delay and perhaps 
to frustrate for a generation many desirable 
advances which the moderate wing of their own 
party ardently desire, espccwlly io Britain. The 
extreme Socialist themselves are, in Mr. Oirnegie'a 
opinion one of the obstacles to hibstantiil prog- 
ress to day, *' . ' 
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Ssfstem of Government in Ancient India. 

Mr. Guruditta Singli, R.A., L.L.B , has a very 
read.-ible article on the above subject in the Vedte 
JfagazUie and Guridnila iSani(tcA«r forVaishakh 
andJyeshhlha, 1965. The ideal of Government 
is described iu the Ved.as and the Smiitis, and it 
is evident from the state of society, cmlibaljon, 
litei-ature and arts attained by tlie Hindus that 
this ideal was woikcd up to. Tlie writer savs — 
.The ideal of Governuient ns of individuals .a the 
attainment of Srsarajya, Vairajya (VTTfll) 

Sanirajja ParnicaUtirajja {VTHIgtTTjJf) and 

Adhipatjarajja (Vrif^^fl3t[) f. «-i perfect peace and 
harmonioas development of tlie self and the society To 
tins end were directed the energies of ait indniduAta and 
Oovernmenta. The Government was in fact meant aa a 
means to an end, which was the nroeUmationof Obarma, 
perfect righteonaness among ail liaing beings 
' Tlio ide&h, it siiould be said, aimed not only nt 
the BcViicveinent of matonal dovelopmcni, but also 
the motive power of nil sucli development was 
spiritual and Dhaimic. Mr. Singh says that un- 
like the preaent-day constitutions which consider 
the separation o! reiighn from law and polity as the 
pnnncea for all ills and the height of civilisation, 
the old Hindu polity did never brook the idea. 
Tho Church and the Scnto were interdependant 
and component p-irts of each other. 

The Church, tho State and the University form- 
ed the throd great centiTs of opinion in tho an- 
cient Vedic polity, and by means cf these agencies 
was the Slate machinery cai ried on. These assem- 
blies were Ksj Sabha, Dharin Sabha, and Vidja 
Babha. These deliberated upon matters pertain- 
ing to their p.articolar departments. Tho Rsj 
Bnbha levied taxes and peiformed Legislative and 
Judicial functiors. It was also its province tu 
organise the army, declare war, or make peace, with 
tho enemies. To the Dharn Salha was assigneil 
the functioo of laying down the law, i. e ,l)bansi, 
and administering the ceclesiastkal affaiis of tbc 
Society. It matisged temple*. &n<l superviseJ other 
rhariUUo endowments, and also looked to tho 
spiritual necesaJlies cf the people. To the Vidya 


Sablia was allotted the most important and eacred 
duty of oiganising the educational system for the 
welfare of the Society. This was in fact a rtep.irt- 
ment on which was spent tho gie.atest part of the 
country's revenue. TJnivereilies 
Gurukulfls, and other educational and scientific 
institutions where tens of thousands of Brahma- 
cliaiies were fed, clothed and educated at the pub- 
lic expense were under the direct control and 
Bupervision of this last named assembly. 

Evidence is also fortlicoming to show that 
tlio King was elective and that thougli according 
to Vedic injonclions the form of government 
was Republican, in actual practice it dwindled 
down to fl liroHed monarchy. But the King was 
to his subjecia what a father was to his children. 
His subjects’ caie was his thief concern and the 
Kiog was kept in bounds by the evcr-vigil«nb 
Drahmins. 

The EgypUac Projframme. 

In the .Stcariy for May, a '* Young Egyptian " 
nummarises the ten articles of faith of the Xation* 
al f-nrty:— They are (!) the autonomy of Egypt 
or her internal independence ; (2) institution of 
representative Government ; (3) the observance of 
treaties and financial conventions which bind the 
Egyptian Government to pay its debts and to 
accept a financial control like the Anglo-French 
Gondominium ; (4) outepoketi criticism of Govern- 
ment measures; (o) spread of education through- 
out Egypt on a national basis nnd the estabUsh- 
ment of universities, night schools, etc.; (6) v. in- 
ning of economic rndependence for the nation by 
the davtlopment of agriculture, industry, trade 
and coTumeree; (7) tho cuUivstion of the national 
epiril; ^8) improvement of sanitary conditions 
and increasing the physical ttniiiina of the people; 
(9j the removal of the causes of misunderstand- 
ing between tlie Egyptians and tho foreign popu- 
lation in Eg>pt and (10) the strengthening of the 
ti« of friendchip and attachment between Egypt 
and the Ottoman empire and the ciillivslion of 
friendly relations between Egypt nnd iJic Euro- 
pean powers. 
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Kr. S(ead oa loteraatlocalism as qd Ideal. 

Mr, W. T. Stead, editor of the Utrieto p/ 
Rttitirt, sketches an ideal for the American yooth 
in the rAuntauiji/ax for May. This is the ideal of 
the federation of the world or what it practically 
amounts to, Americanisation of the woiW. To most 
men, 8.aya Mr. Stead, ‘ now-a-days polities is little 
better than the regulating of the rush of the aware 
to the feeding trough so that the rival herd 
shall not get the swill.' ’Hut an Weal is needed 
to iufuse the youth with enthusiasm. Americans 
are now enjoying petfect’freedom. " No internal 
foe threatens the liberty, independence or integrity 
of file ffnfied States. A'o fntentaf foe tfireatenv to 
destroy the union which links In a peaceful 
fedsrstion uU the sovereign states Letween the 
AtUntio and the Pacific.” There are two rde«U 
confronting the youth of the woi Id —socialism end 
iotcrnaCionalism, The former is predamiflent in 
Russia where nearly every school boy or girl is a 
socialist. The latter which consists in a divine 
aspiration after s more complete reotUation of 
justice and hrotiierliood in the external relations 
of states', is an ItlenI irhichshoold appeal more 
forcibly to the youth of America than to the youth 
of any other nation. Steam and electricity have 
mods all the nations of the world next door 
neighboiita. Whst they h.iro left undone, the 
aeroplane will finish. Frontiers will be wiped out 
and almost before wo know where wo nto man- 
kind will find itself n political ur.if. And, conti- 
nues ilfr. steid, (a speed up pothicat progieas 
towards international justice and fiiendship is 
tho most urgent duty lying before the hnmaD 
race. Mr. stead aays : — 

Towards the latcruations) tVorld State other nation.* 
are groping bUadly, wanOering hither and thither with- 
out compass, without guide. The Amcricsoa walk con- 
fidently along a familiar path to a clearly defined goal. 
It is for the youth of .tmerica to aend tlio American IdcA 
Bwteping in triumph round the globe. 

tVhat 11 the American political ides ? It ii simplicity 
Itself. It (* the r<iunl eotcreignty of every independent 
State, aad the federation of all these Sovereign States in 
a great federal pact, the prnvisione of which are Interp- 
reted by a central buprema Court and enforced inhaso 


of need by tb» eombined forces of all the federated 
Btatca. It ought toko regarded as the proudeatpriritego 
of yousjT America to Hcuro for (he disunited States of 
the world the political adrantagss which are enjoyed by 
tbo Uoilcd States Of America. To them much has been 
giree, from them much will be expected. 

Mr. Stofld suggests that the American Colleg&s 
And Unimsities should take the initiate in the 
matter and that an American colloi5iate mission 
should be established which should appeal to the 
collegiate youth of the other countilcs to cu- 
opemlo in feiferuting the world. And of the ideal, 
Mr- Stead says-r — 

That la the ideal to which I wish the youth of America 
to turn (heir eyes It is Infioitely more glorious than 
that of Imperial cnnijnest or of political domination. 
Alta it i* pre-emioratif ths work liiathesto thoiiaotfof 
the Americana for they alciia hare practised onaCoii- 
tioeotal teaU the doctrioea which had heretofore been 
conflaed to tho closeU of philosophers or the lab.iratory 
of the 6i»js* HepubJic. ' ■ 

How to improve Rural Life. 

Theessectial needs of rural life in the United 
States nre briefly summarised by the C'hxmlaiujmii 
in its May iVue. They are aUo impoTlunt to us 
hero, pcirtingas they do, In some respects, how 
rural life may be improved. The needs are*— • 

(1) A now tjpe cf schools— a system of educa- 
tion better adapted to agricultural and allied 
industrift. Our contemporary says : — 

‘•The whole edue.attoTial system in the rural arena 
sboiiM be leadjiisted to fit the young for the life 
of the farin, the small town, the village and more'* 
over, the achoo! building iUolf ahuutd even more 
Ilian in lorge, coamiipolilon cities, be used as a 
centre of spiritual, artistic and social activities.” 

(2) More varied and more systematic co-opera- 
tion fbr marketing products, /iiiymg suppfiVand 
articleeof comfort and introducing labour-saving 
machinery. What is needed is industrial co- 
operation. 

(3) Better fsctlitiea for communication ’And' 
transportation, especially in the shape of good 
highways, rapid extension of rural delivery, a" 
parce’a post, postal savings banks and tho develop- 
ment of rurol circulating libraries. 

{*) The encouragement of individual occn- 
pyiog ownership, of genuine • settlement ’ of land. 
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Occupation of Women in Japan. 


• IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

An Indian writen to the /nrliaii Lnilie/ .Vaga- 
sfns from Japan : — 

OJ what class of women sliall I write ? Foe eeidenUy 
Uiere are two classes— tVie Wgh and the low— 1 mean 
those who could command a east amount of wealth and 
are thus aide to be without any occupation . and those 
who are not such favoured children of foilune and hence 
court tvev haud-raada industry. Unlike India, every town 
and even most villiigea are canopied with cloudy tmoLe 
rising fi-om tall chimneys. .There is enough work to 
tlioBQ who aro willing tu work and eai'R*. One cannot die 
of no employment and itarration, unless he be resolred 
to do so. 1 have not yet heard of one ao rctuircd. 

Even the high class ladies are not without occupation. 
They work as though they do not get their living with- 
out it. I once asked a friend why she should so Isbcur 
when aho could afford to liie happy without working 
' Most women help tlielrhusbands in thoir socatioiis 
Photography, lithography, printing, etc., etc., are not 
teyend their capability. In most barber shops, we And 
women wielding the fasilo razor. 

Of the factory hands, of shop girls, of sgric'iltural 
labourers I don't write much. Tliey arc like what they are 
In other eouetrios. Yet there (sa difTcrenee. They are 
ail educated, i.e„ thev all l:s\e finished their lower 
elementary education at least. For this is eompultory 
as well as free to every child In Jspan, msic or femsie, 
high or tow, rich or poor. This course eiteeds over sis 
years, t e., one year lest than our primary and middle 
school together. Hut 1 can ssaure you they aro 
taught and know at least as much as an arerago 
matriculate in India knows. An areraea girl in (heso pro- 
(esaloDS earns some twenty.fire sen (sisannas) a day. K% 
they arc so far educated it iieede no saying that they do 
their work efficiently. Among the factoiy hands, (licre 
arc those who do the hesd-work. In an organ factory 
there are those who test the ']iiality of the piano or tho 
harmonium. Ilentrsily tlicso girls arc graduates of some 
mnsiQ school They earn not leas than a yen <I| rupees) 
a day. Then there are those who are engaged in embro- 
idery, knitting, sewing artifleisi floivcr and fruit making 
and such arts. These generally tako fifty ten (twel«» 
annas) a day, but good hands can ear.s one yen. There 
are many in our country tno that are cmplovt^ in some 
of llicse trades Hut then there la a difference. Tliesw 
are trained up in arts schools in the particulsr trade 
they take up. There tro thonsands of arts schooU— 
private and puhho— where girls learn these and other 
trades. 1 lired many yean in India, hut could not see 
one such school nor could I bear of one. 

(.lirls are cvccMenV typists. They are faster and neater 
than " lioyt* and at the same timn cheaper. Ro in liig 
firm more than tiro-thirds iho number of tvpiitiare girls. 
Accountants and treasurers too afs» sometimes gills. In 
Japan a* ebewhero the types of the type-writer sreltomaa 
charaeUn. It it these machines that the pHs wield 
Bomoef them know EngUsh and can speak, read and 
svriu flueetlr. But it 'does not matter if they do siot. 
They know the Uomta characters ard copy the originals 
right aa they are. 


In the streets are seen girls four to fire feet high dress- 
ed in pure white gowns down to hall way between (per- 
haps two-thirds or three fourths down to) the ankle and 
the knee. That portion which this gown does not coter 
it t>sre. They move about on their wooden clogs. These 
are Japanese nurses. These joined some schools (or nur- 
ses or learn the businness as apprentices at some doctor's. 
They hold the certificate. Else they cannot curr^ od tho 
profession, These seek employment 'at hospitals, or 
liavo independent practice. 

In the railway stations booking clerks in the piost offices 
AS subordinate cleiks in every brauch, in teleplione cr* 
change office as evchange girls, wo find girls. 

Those offices are no doubt tho most tiresome. And 
tho holders tlereof get imtaled at the impertinent 
<iunic8 of the public. Hut tho girls here have all the 
inforinatioii necessary and giie it patiently. These aro 
proofs against all irritation. Else tiiey would not have 
been whero they are. ' 

CulUire and enlightenment have scope to shine here. 
Tlicro are m/ioy women, who were graduates of tJio 
QiiVallniversity here snd who travelled abroad on the 
editorial staffs, of soma of Oio first class pohtleri 
dailies— and there are aome monthlies mansged and 
edited entirely by women. 

Tliere is one large class of women that sbanei. the 
Wuraoflhe nation, It trains up the hand; aerciopi* 
pio head ; straightens the character. It is (he teacher 
tlaaa. I wish to take up this particular class separala 
on another occasion. • 

One of the occupations of women of rank is public 
work. They oigsniie aMotialion* and work through them. 
They are associations for religious, social and general 
|>alriotic work. Thm am Huadliist and Christian Miss* 
100 women who carry prsce and blessing with them to 
every family. There aie many who ipend much money 
for tliis work. They do educational woik too. 

TtioUTgCkt Association that Jspsn has Is tho Ijsdics' 
Patriotic Association. From (he lowest to the highest 
every «iiB who has n will to work /or the country is » 
member of tint AHiocistion. The main association being 
In Tokio tlierc sro branches of 't in ert-ry town of any 
impoitance. Fmin the head assoristion a msgizine is 
iMSued every iiiontli. In oi'diuary times these associalions 
do general tovisl work In war times they look after tiic 
welf irc of tbo men in tho fight. Tliey Kviid them what 
they want to thn evtenl they can. Mittens, aoek«, 
uuderakirts. etc., etc., vorked at midnight hours go 
through llieso associstioDS to eomfort and cheer up 
the flghfng man. TJieic look after the fighting mm 
from a distanee. Hnl there are tboie more patriotic 
■till, more conrageoni still who go to the listtle field 
sindetgo llio livrdKliips with llie sturdy men, eJi>o‘o 
themselves to the roughest weathers or hottest dunes. 
Ti>eM ^ to nurse the siek and the womidi-d. These are 
Vli" U *1 Cross Soeielr. MostUdirS, from MsrehioDesa 
OtaiiA to the humblest nurse, are tnenibers of this 
aocteiv. Thus every one in her own way Is doing wbst 
abe can foe the well-being— socist, religious. ocodoibI* 
eat— of her country. That Is for her own well being. 
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Lord Morley on Indian affairs. 

Thft Yice-Ch»nceUor o{ Oxford Uiil««raUjr md Iho 
toachera of tbe Indian C^vil Semec {jrobationcrB gxro 
» dinner to tbe probationers on Saturday, June 12th, *t 
the Near Masonio Hal), Oxford, to tiieet Lord Morley of 
CtacWburo, Secretary of State for India. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor iTM io the chair. 

JiOrd Motley, in uropoalBR the tosal of "ThoCitil 
SerTieeof India," said.— Oentlewen, — It is a great honour 
that it should fall to rae to be the flrat Secretary of State 
toaddceaxthisbodyof probationers and others. Person- 
ally I am always dcligiited at aiiyreason, good or bad 
that brings me to t)»ford A great deal of Cher- 
1^eil water has flawed under Magdalen Gndge aioee 1 
was an undergraduate aud cten a graduate tiero, and ( 
have a kind of feeling of jiosLslgia which t« an honoum- 
bla feeling alter all, when 1 think of Oxford and when { 
coue to Oxford. The reminisceueca of ones younger 
days— 1 do not xvast to discourage you, ^uite Ike 
contrary— are apt to hate la elder times an ironical 
tinge, hut that is not for any of you to-day to consider 
Iain glad to know that of the odd iiieinhert of the 
Ciril Sernee who are going out Uue autumn not less 
than half are Oxford neo, most of them, oearty ali of 
theem Oxford brad, and even the three or four who are 
noLOalordbrcd are so far can be. Oxford 

men. 'Ku'e. l~wni go a little wider An Indun Minister 
isMthrrlsoiated ia thopablioeye anud he press and the 
hostlecf the politiesl energies, perplexities, loterista, and 
psttisao pisslans that stir and conoeotrate attention on 
oar own home a/Tslra. Vet let no assure youUisttlieio 
is no ordinary compensation for that isolation intho 
breast of an frdian Minister, tie Unde (hat compenan. 
lion in the enormous magnitude and tlio endless ranely 
of all the east field of interesti, present and stilt tuoie 
future, tfiat are commiKed to iiia teinpornry ebsrgo. 
Though luj charge niay bo temporary I should think 
ercry Srcrelary of State remembers that even in that 
fngitiTO span of his days he may either do aoine >od or 
if he is ouhsppy, he may do aorae harm 

TUB IMPERIXL FRCSa CO'irBRESCE XKD IWtiI*. 

Tliitnccl. fjOndon has been cnortuously excited by 
the Iinpcriui Press Confeicnee/ and I wa* «x--’lcd 
too. 'lint I wis rs leratnieV by tl.'i- extrsordiniTily 
SRiali attention, almost amounting to nothing, that wag 
given io the Doinlnion (hat you here are rpneemeil 
with, ^o doubt Imperial Conference raises one or two 
very delicate questions as to whether coniinon cilixen- 
sbip is to bo obwied or whether (he raiatione between 
India, tor example, and the Colonies shnnid remain what 
tiicy are. Well, 1 am not going to expatiate upon tbit 
to-nighf, but it did occw to mo in reading all fhese pro- 
eeedings that (he part of Hamlet was rather omitted 
because India after all is the ouly real F.mpire You 
there hare an imtneniie Pomiiiion, an slmo*t codotlesa 
populalioa, governed hy foreign rulers und tiial la what 
an Empire i». However, I will not go into liiat to-night 
but I observed It all with • rather grim feeiM/gin my 
mind Urat, it anything goes wrong in India, tlie whole of 
what wo are talking about now, thetnaterisJ and Military 
cosditiooa of the Empiro as a whole, might me strange* 
ly altered. Kow one of the happy qualities of jontb— 
«8 


and there U no ptcasure greater than to see you for 
those who hare passed beyond that stage— is sot to be, 
I think 1 am riglit. In a hurry, not to bo too anxious 
either for the present or future measure of the respon- 
sibitities of life sod a career. You will forgivonie if I 
remind yonot what 1 am sure you ail know — that tho 
civil government of 230,00i),000 persoua in Hritish India 
■a in the bands of seme 1200 meu who belong to (be 
Indian Civil Service. Kovv, let us follow that. Any 
member of a body so small ni'ist be rapidly placed in a 
position of command, and it is almost starUiog to me, 
when I look roond on Uic fresh physiognomies of those 
who are going out and tho not less fresh physiognomies 
of (busc who have returned, to think of the con- 
trast between the position, we wilt say, of some of 
your Oxford contcmporRries who are lawyers and who 
have to spend, many of them, a good many years possibly 
in ebambera in LtneoluV Inn or tho Temple waiting for 
briefs that do not come. Contrast your position with 
that of members who enter (lie tloma Civil Bcrvice, an 
adiuirablo service, but still for a good long time a 
member who enters that acrvico hu got to pursue the 
■moor and sligiiUy meehaincat routine of Whitehall. 
Vou Will not misunderstand me, because nobody knows 
better than aMioisler how (lemendoos Is the debt that be 
owes to the permanent oflisials of iiia department. Ortam- 
)y 1 am the lavt man to underrate that. Well, now any of 
yon may bo rapidly placed in a position of real command 
filth enormous responsibilities. I an speakiog In the 
prcseoceof men who know better than I do all the 
details of (his, but it ia true thnt one nt you in a few 
years may be placed in eoL-iniand of a disiriU and have 
),fX)l).iiU0 human beings eommilted to his charge, lls 
may have to deal with a famine, be may have to deaf 
with a riot; he uiay take a decision on which the lives of 
tbonsaods of people mny depend Well, I think that 
earl* call to responsibility, to a display of energy , to Uie 
exercise of individual decision oiid judgment m what 
makes the Indian Cinl Service n fine career. And that 
is what has produced an evtraordinacy proportion of re- 
markable men in that great service. I cannot iioagino a 
career richer in occasions which call out tbe<e qualities, 
tne INPIAN CIVIt SERVANT. 

Thera is anotlier elevating thought that I sliould sup- 
pose is present to all of you, to those who are already 
In important posts and those who are by-ard-by 
going to take tliem up. The good name of England is 
III your keeping. Vour conduct and the conduct of 
your eollesgups in other branches of the Indian Service 
decides what these people of India are to think of Briliah 
Government and of those who represent it. Of course 
you cannot expect the simple villager to care anyOiiug 
of to know anything about tho aWrsolion called tho 
tvj. MTiat be knout is the particular officer who stands 
in front of him and with whom he has dealings. If that, 
officer is hvrsh or overbearing or incompetent, the' 
Oorernnient is slso hareh, overbearing, and incompelenf.' 
Thera is this peculi.vrity which strikes me about tho 
Indian CTril Servant. I am not sure that all of you will 
at onco ucicomc it, but it goes to tlio root of 
the mstter He is always more or less cn duty. 
It is not merely when ho is doing his ofTieo work,, but 
be is eiweys more or less on duty, and the'^at 
of that great serviee hove always recogniied 
this obligation, that official relations are not to bo tho 
begifmiDg and the end of tho duties of an Indian admiois- 
tratoF. It has been my pleasure aud privilege during' 
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tlio three or four years 1 hai o been at the India Office to 
eeo& stream of important Indian officials come lonnd 
home by my office, and I gather from tiism tiiat one of 
the worst drawbacks of the modern speeding up of the 
great wheels of the machine of Indian gorernroent is Qiat 
the Indian Ciril Servant has Ices time and less opportu- 
nity than he used to have of bringing himself into close 
contact with those witii whoso interests lie is concerned. 
One of these important officials told me the otlier day 
this story. A reined veteran, an Indian soldier of some 
kind or another, had coma to him and said, “ This is an 
old state of things. The oUicr day So-and-so, a Coramis- 
lioiier or what not, was coming down to my vtlla''e 
or district. Wo did the best we could to get a good 
camping-ground for him. He arrived with attendants 
He went into his tent. He immediately began to write. 
He went on writing. We tliought he liad got very urgent 
business to do. We wont away. Wearrited in the morning 
soon after dawn. He was stilt writing or he had tx-g-in 
again, and so concerned was lie bothin theoicning and in 
the morning with his writing that we rcaliv had nothing 
frombim botapoVilcsnloom” This was'told lomeby 
an important oRminl, and it may or may not be typical 
but 1 can imagine it possible atoll events. Ihstmust be 
pure misehief. If 1 am going to remain Indian SecreUry 
I was going to say for A dozen years to come, oerUinly 
my efforts would bo devoted to an abatement of that 
cnoimous amount of writing Vo-i applaud that 
lentlraent now, hut you will applaud it moiebT>aAd 
by. 

aocui WITH IKDIAbS. 

Hut upon this point of less time bemgdevotedto writ- 
ing and more time to cultiratmg social rclationa with 
the people, it Is very easy for us here no doubt to sat 
you ought to cultivate social rsUtions, but I can imag. 
me a man who has done a hard day's office work -Ism 
sum 1 should feel it myself— is not inclioed to launch out 
upon talk and in-iuiries and so fortl. among (he people 
with whom he is immediately concerned. I can imscioe 
Uis asking almost in a way too much from human nalW 
The thing to aim at is— all civilians who write and speak 
say the same— to cultivate social rclat-ons «o far as yon 
can, 1 do not mean in the towns, I am lather sceptical 
from my observation of them, but in liie local communi. 
tics w ith which insny of you are going to be concerned 
It seems to mo that mveb might bo done la tlial wav I 
saw the otlier day a letter from a lady, not, 1 fa«-v- 
pariiculsrly scntinienUI about this mattef, and the 
vBid this: -‘‘Tlicre would bo great improvement if 
only better social relations could lie esUbfisbrd with 
Indians peraonally. Ido wish that all young nffidsls 
could bo primed before they came out with the prot>^ 
ideas on this question.’’ cll, I have no illusions wbst- 
etcr as U) my right or power of primiBg yon. i 
think each of its can sea for himself (lie desiVabthtr 
of every one who goes out there having cerU'n idea, 
in hn head as to his ow-n reUtioni with the peorte 
whom he IS calle-1 upon to gotero. That it th 
mission with which wo have to charge you and it is ». 
momentous a mission as was eser confided to anv creat 

militaiy commander or any adn.iml-lhU n)is'sio„ of 
yours to place yeurselvei in touch with the people who™ 
you have got to govern. lam under no illosSms JbS 
J can pltnt new ideas in your minds compared witht^ 
I '"*• planted bv CHwcnced heads of 

Indian Cotemment. n.c other dsy J .aw a 1^ 


iastrnctions from a scry eminent Lieutenant-Goremor 
to those of the next stage below him as to the attitude 
that they were to take to the new riviliniis when they 
arrived, aud you 21 or 25 gentlemen will get the benefit' 
of those inttruetions if ^ou are going to that province. 
Ido not tliink there is any reason ssliy 1 should not 
mention his name— it was Rir Andiew Fraser, the 
retired Lieutenant-Governor of Heugal— and those in- 
atnictioiis as to tl.o temper that was to be inculcated 
upon newcomers were marlced by a force, a fullness, and 
a first-hand aptitude which not even the keenest Secre- 
tary of State could venture to approach. I know that 
exile w hard. It is very easy for os here to preach. 
Exile is and must be hard, but 1 feel confident that 
under tlio guidance of the great officials there under 
whom you will find yourselves you will toke care not to 
ignore the Indian, not to hold apart and aloof from the 
Indian Me and wiys, not to believe that yon will not 
learn anything by conversation with educated Indians. 
And while y ou aru in India and among Indiana and rcs- 
imnsible to Indians, because you are ns rcsnonsible to 
them as you are to I'shcpo, while you arc In that posi- 
lion. gcnUemeii, do rot live in Kornpa all the time. 
WlielJieroreot— I amquito eandid-it was a blessing 
eitber for India or for Great Britain that this great «s- 
ultimate destiny 
"te I ^or my part 
momcnto’JS transaction 
tYT-- KOTcrnment of India by you and these like you. 
L tha knd momentous transaction 

in iho vast scroll of the history of bunan goveniment. 

INDIIN SEPORSIS. 

tte likto l>een within the past two veara in a nosltlon of 
considerable difficulty But tho difficulties M Indian 
govenimeni are not the result-be sure of this-of aSv 
single iocideiit or set of incidents, \ousee it said that 

you Know, was much Utei— what did lliev sav ? 

exists at prekcnf’-at present in .. ^i f 

that is a result to’ bo csrcfullT ** hut 

»<mr. br temper, by .elion--^fS "galn.t bydemei- 

every turn 1 <>« guwdcd at against 

endous catastrophe Well » ‘U'* * 

Tlio history of the last iit'^a .» 

and anxious and trvinl nl^r*’'\ ‘“ Important 
the Keereui^of ^o^f^rntol India and 
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•jcv i:< t)iQ in««ng« to Ui« people ot India cotnnietneraUug 
the doth annirerury of the Miutnption of the power* 
ot goTcmment of India b; the Crown, the tranifer of 
the iKJwer from the old Cotnpsnj to the Crown. Wo 
hare kept our won). tVe hare introduced and earried 
throughParliaojeot a meaaiire, e^erjbody will admit, of the 
higheit importance, a mesaure for rertaio degreea of ^ 
coostitution that wan carried through both Ilouaea wilh 
excellent deliberation. I hate bcco in Parliament a 
great many jeart. { hare nerer Ireown a meMure 
discnased and conducted with aueh a knowledge and 
*ueb a desire to aroid small, petty personal incidentH, 
1 hare oerer known a raeastim eoodacted Uimus'' 
Parliament in away more worthy of the repalatiuo of 
Parliament. 

A »oitE:itov% ciiiKur. 

Well now, TOu arc eolering nponyoor dntici at a stage 
of intense mteresL 1 saw something Kir Chartea 
StiotC, who tras IJenteRant*<iorerDor of JVngat, >iad 
wntlen the other day, and lio asys this is‘*themoat 
momentoas change crer effected by Parltanent in tbo 
eoDstitntioii of the Oorcrninent o( India ainee l&V 
lie goes on to say that no pradent man wonUt prophesy 
Ko and f do not propheay, HewceuMl? ft depend* 
open two things. It depends, first ct all, upoo tho Ctsil 
Sersic«;no, 1 tJilnk I will not diside them, ft depend* 
PQ the Ciril Keniee and it depend* on th« power ot 
iodiana eatli thosoQM and Initincta of goremiscnt to 
cootrot the wilder aud more childish (pint* with neither 
tha Moaeoor the Instinct* e( guTcmmeBt. A* for tho 
CMl Smiee, which i* the oUier branch on which all 
depends, it ta Impossihle not to be atruek with tho 
warmeat admiratioo of tho loyal and manful tone lo 
which trading mcniberf of tlioC'ieil Scrrico har«erpre«> 
sod their resolotloo to face the new tasks that this new 
legislation will impose opon them. I hare not got it 
Will) me now. t wish 1 bad; butcertain langoage wa* 
ns^ by Sir Norman lial,cr,wbo it now tho I<ieotmant> 
fioremorof IJe/rgal. 1 think 1 <]uotcd it ia tbo f fosse 
ef Lords, and if 1 conld read it to yon. it would bo far 
better than any apeccb of mine in supiKirt of the toaat I 
am goiDg to propose to you. There nerer was a mom 
niantul and Mmirable expression of the deroUon of tbo 
great serrlco than the prooiiso of thrir cordial, whole* 
bcarted, and laborion* support of the policy which they 
bare now got to carry through. I stn certain there is 
not one ot you who will fall short, and 1 am speaking in 
the presence of those who are not probationer*, but 
persons prorsd. There is not one of you who, when tbr 
ioTWewrriar, wnV inWrwinnnd Ar fivcwiVAT AVaimrrrpirTi 
in which Sir Norman ilaker respoodod. 1 soi nowgoiog 
to take you it you will allow me, for a moment to a point 
of immediate and I can almost say, penosst interest. 
Krerybody will agree, a* 1 say, that we hare falBIIcti 
within tho last six or eight month* the pledges that 
were girrn by the Borcreign In Norember. An Indian 
gentleman has Ixen placed on tho Council of the Viceroy 
—not an everyday transaction. It nenicti tome cour* 
age; it was done, llcfore that two Indians were pUe^ 
on the Council ot India that sits in my owt, office at 
Whitehall, We hate ptiseil through Parlisment, •• J 
hare already described to you, this great measure. 

TUB UEFORTXriObB. 

Thoiie »po (great thing* ; tJiat j» a great operatioo. But 
1 am told there i* great uneasiness growing in the 
Ifoutc of Common* as to tho matter ofdrportation. You 


know what deportation ineaiis. It meant Uiat nine In* 
diio geotIcmeD on Dectmhor 13lh last were arirstcd 
•ad are now detaioed— arrreted under a law which is as 
good a law a* any taw on our own sUtufo book. You 
will forgiro me for deUioing yon witli tliis but it is 
rather an actual and pressing point, Bumo ot the most 
respected mcRihcrs of my own party write a letter to tlie 
Prime kfiniater protesting. A Hill has been brought in 
and Uie first resding of it wa* carried two or three days 
ago, of which I can only say— with all responsibility 
tor what I am saying— that it is nothing Iras, if you 
consider the source from which /tcome*, and if you 
consider the argumf nta by which it is tupported, than a 
vatu ot eenium on me and I^ord Minto. Tlie Hill is 
supported byavery clcrer and rcry rising snd perfect- 
ly hoooursbie member of the Opposition also. Now 
word* of an extraordinary eharaefer have been used in 
aupport of this aevero cnliciani of tbo policy of myself 
and Ivird klinto. In amotion, not in connexion with tho 
Jbl), but earlier ID the Session, woriSt were read from 
SJoffnn Clinrtn with the insmoation that the present 
Secretory of Stale is as dubiuua as the Sosereign 
against whom df07U<i CAnrfit was directed. Uloomy 
reference* were actnatly made to Kmj; Charles l,Bnd 
It WSJ shown that wo were exriTleing powers Uist 
led, when attempird to te exereiifd by Charlcal. 
to the Civii War and cost Charlcv X. his head. 
This was at Uie beginning ot the present Kession. 

1 doubt it they will get through to (he end ot tbs 
Beasion, whenerer thst may bo, without eomptriioM 
being Instituted between the KecreUry ot Bute, (or 
example end Strafford or even Cromwell in Ms worst 
nooienU,as they would think. tVctl, it Oocawcll is 
mentioned I think 1 shall know wbera to point not how 
Cromwell was troubled by J-’jflh Sloftsrfby men, IVsiae 
God Hairbones, Venner, Bsxby, and oUicrt. In histori- 
cal parallels 1 am really fairly prepared. I will try my 
ebanco at all event*. 

me nxovLxtloN of 181?. 

Now let 0* look nl this really seriously, beexuso really 
srnon* raiod* arc exercised by deportation. On Dec. lU 
nine Inditnv wero arrested under a certain Indian 
HeguUtion of tho year 1818 and they who reproach us 
with violatiog which J* iliagra Chsjt*, and tho 

Pebtion ot Itighta, complain that 1816 U far too remote 
fur us to be St all affected by anything that was then 
madolaw. Now what is tho regulation y I will ask yon 
to follow mo pretty closely only for a minuto or two. 
The regulation of 1818 aayi :— “Heaaon* of Btalo 
A!yitMnM,\y .’w.dw rtweuwrj' Ar pArw nwnVr pwwmtf 
rrdrunl indiridiials (gainst whom (here may not bo • 
sufficient grounds to institute any judicial proceeding*, 
anil tho Governor-General in Council (s abto for good and 
aufficient reason* to determino that A. H.”— whoever 
he nay bi>—'' iliali bo placed under personal restraint." 
)«t n» face that. TItero J* no trial ; there I* no charge ; 
thero i* no fixed limit of time of detention ; and In short, 
it is erioivalent, no doubt, to a suspension of /lobra* 
corpu*. ^1iat is a broad statement, but suIjNt.vntially 
that i« vtliat It ia. Now 1 do not deny for a mo- 
ment that if proceeding* of this kind, auch s« took 
plaeu on December lU laat year, wero normal or 
Xre<lueBt, if they took place crery day of the week 
<w every weak of tho months it would bo dsngevous 
and in the fiigticst clegrco discredifaMo to ourwholo 
OoTamment in InOm. It would be detestable and 
dangcroua. .Out is there to bo no such thing a* an 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


The Problem of Auglo-Indiun Rule- 

ilr. JtwM O’Cmljr »t. r, wrilw In lh« U'^rfy 
IJuclffft 

At Uio mere incnt>on ot ladU tiaioni tbe BKirie 

conjurci up ! Wo thinb of the fatilctl of ibo 

Kait, of gorgeous retinues of KsUto niJeis, dmhjr 
fsces in Mbttc sillcen tiirbanr wreatlied. men with 
flishing ejes sod ruartiti bearing, iplondid palaces an 1 
ino«(|ue!>, and ujruls of moat intirestirg feoples i« 
lha vfotU of to-tlay. Tben the eounlrr, tobl An empir* 
in itself, with east atretcjiea of sun-baaed lands, jungle*, 
forest, and raountain ; ard tben tracing down the 
arenues of timo and history wa como full tilt against 
the fact that Uiii eochi.if.ng land is the craJla of Oie 
liuuian race. 1 forget who it seas that asserted that Ute 
nation that held lodi.-v laid UiQ srorld s balanee «f 
power, or a. onto to (hat effect. 

nnough of these imsginatire itineraries ; let us lor a 
nomenl get to the physical facta of our auliject. Tlio 
eastness of the problem set to I'-ngland in the gosem 
menl of thia Eastern Kwpire. eiened how you 
will, is appaUing. fn tii« first place fndia-at 
present, at le.iat— Lsn iio united people hke other nation- 
alities, and therefore it labouring ueder the tremcodoua 
diaadTanUge of being notblo to eapress articulately the 
heeds or claims of tho country in political or economic 
Uma. Its population of 30(1 niiltioo souls is aeparated 
bythflbamen of race, erred, and caste, and ^rhsps 
-greater (hso these, that of Isngoago ] confess from 
that point of eiow the desiro to sasist them to fuller 
national life, and tiic consummation of their nttiooal 
destiny among the nations of the world is, to ssy tb« 
lesst, pcrplcaing to a huniblo student of Indian mstlera 
iiho myself. The ewshcning of the Esat is portentous 
of the good or ill of the world snd one esn imagine ttie 
part that these millions of India could pisy in, forin- 
sUnec, the inorsl snd spiritual erolulion that l^ay i« 
transforming onr conception as to the purpose of cirili- 
SAtion ; and I am conrjnccd, as with tho nations of tho 
West so with the East where the white man has control 
if there is to be good as tho outcome, snd not ceil, it is 
the problems in connexion with tho life of the cninmon 
pcoF% wliich must rcceiro first attention. 

* In this waiter I would warn wy friend# tho iolrl' 
Icctnals snd leaders of public thought io India with 
many of whom 1 bare tho honour of personal aeijnsint- 
aneeship that the progress of India towards political 
liberty and economto progress rests omh sandy founds* 
lion* if it dors rest upon an rducsted socially well-con- 
ditioned comtnoniOty. In spiteot tho naterisl sed morsi 
progress of India — side the annual lllue Cooks— the 
condition of what, for lack of a better phrase, I will call 
the worker io India is Indeed such as to giro ua real 
nDcasiness. TsVo for insUnco the nslioiisl income. It 
Onlv amounts even according to Lord Curran to £3 per 
head of the popnUtion, while in England it is £11 |>cr 
bead. Eton allowing for the simpler standard of lising 
necessary in an Eastern clinic yet I 'jncsiion whether 
such a state of poretty as tliose figures show exists in 
any citilised community of to-day. I hare staled In Iho 
House of Commons— and 1 am still of tlie ssmo opinion 
—tho appalling death-rate from plaguo is not efonc due 


to famiflo but in great measure to tiio laeV of pkyficsl 
resistance of tho people engendered by porerly, I aur- 
mise that many of the {icopla driven by famine 
to Uie relief works of the Oosernment are whito 
thus ensplojed much lietter off than in their 
own eitlsgrs iising (heir ordinary life. Lho most 
regrettablo feature is that the periods between famine 
are decreasing. I am not blaming tho Coreriimcnt for 
this— it would be absurd to do so— 1 am only connec- 
ting the awful total of deaths from plaguo with 
pnrcfty and not ssitfi famine abst-Iutely as the casual 
reader |•ethaps wiuld. At a matter of fact so readily 
da&t the Ooremment put sclicmcs of relief work in 
operation ID India tlicro is no need for any to die of 
hunger. When wo realise (hat the industry of India 
is agriculture ^5 per cent, of the population being en* 
gag^ therein, one can at a gUnce grasp the importance 
ofa failiiro in (bo crops not fflercly to U.e rerenuo 
buttoUio progress of tho people snd the stability of 
ourcontrol of Indio. 

Now 1 beliese if more was spent On irrlgslion, tea- 
chiogtho knoaledgs and pronding llio means for 
seieiitiflealiy cuttirating (he mnd and less on (bo army 
and nilwsya ostensibly for the needs of trade, but in 
reality for atrategio purposes, many of fbe problems wo 
are faeedwitliin India would rsnisli. Just a few figures 
taken ot random to show how the esiienditure has 
gone up on the army. In ISdl the tost was twehe 
nulhon pounds, m il^.>0it wis twenty-two mllliens. In 
the latter year aNo tircnly-onomiJbonf nero rpent On 
railways sod only one million on irrigation. hiDeeths 
control was handed orer by tho East India Company 
to the Imperial Oomnment of course rest improrement 
and great atrides hate taken place in worka of Inriga* 
liow, bal etifl I (liiok the tiino bss come when • iriso 
Ooeenment should diminibh considecably tho expend]* 
Into under tho head of army and railways and divert it 
to eitensieo irrigslton. 

Then, again, there is tho rjiieition of education. I 
know it is bebered by many icry cstimsblo people that 
it IS a mistake to hare permitted the youtii of -India, 
srboso parents could slloi-d it, to liaso an English edu- 
cation, tho ssBumplion being Ihst tho knon ledge thus 
gained of English ideas of liberty, for instance, would 
f^ocrato hopes in the imsginatire minds of (ho young 
Eastern tliat in tho nsturo of things could not bo rea- 
list because their realisation would mean the end of 
Itritish rule. Hut 1 am not much concerned with the 
limited number of India's east population learning 
the political opinions of afiil or tJie philosophy of 
Bpeecer, but rntlicr with tho laracotablo lack of Uio 
facilities for primary education of tho children of tho 
nasscs ; in_ fact, I am strongly of opinion now that 
the nipirations of tha educated class in India will to an 
extent bo gratified by tiio reforms of Jjord 3Iorley'a 
Council Hill, the best work that could bo done when the • 
DiH operates would bo to institute a system of free 
compulsory edueatior. In India to-dsy there are 
18,ay),000 boys of school age of wliora only 3 2(53,720 
aro attending aohool; and tlio other sstoBishing fiet is 
that in the rural areas there is tho lowarengeot one 
■chool to every flvo villages Now, no ono would dream 
of asking that a free compulsory system should be put 
Into operation over the whole of India yet the nicsgro 
sun gJTco from StJto fimde-£JX>,0(« is rot anything 
to boast of ; roughly Ihoavcrago, sum spent on this 
most necessary social service averaged 2Ad. per bead 
Ofthe popiilaUon. The ^ovcrncpcnt in Uic interests of 
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Kntieli repulallon ought at least to iatroduce a oaUonal 
system of education along the lines suggested in the 
large towns of the Presidencies which it is calculated 
could be done at a cost of £r), 000, 000. 

It is, in ray judgment, unwise on the part of e 
responsible for the g ‘’•-rntoent ot this, our grcatesi. 
session to cien giro i le appearance that the natural de- 
sires and aspirations of the peoples of India are Tiewed 
with dwfasour cithee at, tionic or iu India The Cast 
is awake with the stirrings of a now life. Thefoitunes 
ot Japan in deadly struggle with a great white European 
Power were followed \vith keener interest nowhere than 
by our fellow-subjects in India. The suceesa aeliiCTed 
by the Asiatic that brought the England of the East to 
the front as a world Power has struck the imaginaUon 
jind increased tho desires el the inlclieclwals in our 
peninsular Empire to share to some greater extent in the 
Cioernraent snd the economic development of Iheir 
country and so tlio cry Daude Mataram (Mother Coun- 
try) has gone up with greater insistence It is for tho 
English people and for the mere handful of bureaucrats 
representing English dominance in India not tosinother 
that ery but to guide tho feelings it represents into right 
channels remembering (I beliore they are I.«rd Curzon s 
words) that our control in India i« the pirot upon wlmh 
out Inflaewcc in world politics rests and the wisest and 
nost prsotiosi ot lusny steps that should be taken to 
ilrotly attach the teeming milliona of its peoples to our- 
aelies is tlie educatiaii of the Indian youth. Did epacc 
permit ono could write iotercsliog pages of India’s 
many-sided life for it docs not require the eipenencc 
e( (he "man on the epot” to liken India to a oitmond 
OTCty facet of which shows a fteeh pieture and the wbele 
of which is rich in all those (actors that lenard the 
•oarches into a eifilisatlor emerging and still in process 
of transition from the dim post into tho glonoue fnturo 
Uut India has before her. 

The CouQcUs Act- 


The following U the full text of the Indtsu Councils 
Act as it tceeised the Itoyal Assent on May 25 — 

An Act to amend the Indian Councils Acts, 1^1 and 
Ikdd, and tho UoTCrnmcnt of India Act, if<J3 (25tt) 
May, lOO-.).) 

Bo it enacted by the King's Jloil Excellent Majestr, 
by and with tho sdrico and consent of the l^ords 
Hpiritiial and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
rarlismeut assembled., and by the authority of the aamc, 
aa follorra 

l.—(l) The additional members of the Councils for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations (hereinafter 
referrea to as IxgisUtlre Councils) ot the Uorrrnor- 
Cleoera] and of the (ioTcmort of Port Bsint Ueorge 
and Bombay, and the nieuilicni ef the LegialaUrr Coun- 
cils alreadr eonslituted, or which rase lirreefterW 
constituted, of the lereral LieutenaRt-Goremoreof 
ProrincSs, instead ot being all nominated hj the 
Uoternor-Ocneral, OoTemor, or IJentensnt-OoTemor 
in manner pTwrid*^ by the Indian Coiincils Aeta, JWl 
and 1«*I2, ahall include members so nominsted and also 
tnembers elected in accordance with regulation* mode 
under tills Act, and references in those Act* to llie 
members so nominatej and llwir ncminstiou shall be 
constructed as including references to the inembrn 
so elected and their election. 


(2) The number of additional members or members 
BO nomiaa^d nnd elected, tho number of such members 
required to constitute a quorum, the term of office of 
sucii mt.iibcra and the manner of filling up casusl 
Tocaneics ocenrring by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptaiico of office, 
or resignation duly accepted or otherwise, sb.iH in tho 
ease of each such Council, be such as may be pres- 
cribed by regulitiun mode under this Act 

provided that the aggregate number of members so 
nominated and elected shall not, in tlie case of any 
LegisUtire Council mentioned in the first column of 
the Firtt Schedule to this Art, exceed the number 
specified in the second column of that schedule. 

2. — (1) The number of ordinary members of tho 
Cooncila of the OoTctnors of Fort Saint Georgo and 
Buoibay shall be such number not exceeding four as the 
Serretary of State in CoiidcII may from tiino to time 
direct, of wlioni t'*o at least shall bo personswho at 
tho time of their appointment have bceu in the serTice 
ot the ('rown in Inoia for at least twelve years. 

(2) If at any meeting of either of such Councils 
Ihere is an equality of votes on any question, the Got- 
emoror oU>er person presiding shall have two vote* or 
tho casting vote 

3— (I> It shall be lawful for tlv® OovtroM-Gfneral 
In Coiintn with the approval of the Secictary of State 
in Council by proclamation to create a Council In the 
Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort IViIIiani for 
the puri>ose of assisting the Lieutenant-Governor In tlio 
Executive Oovemreent of the rrovincr, and by lueh 
proclamation— 

(n) To make provision for determining iviial shall 
1)0 the Bunber (not exceeding four) and qualifications ef 
the lucoibcrs of tho Council; and (6) to make prorislon' 
for tho appointment of temporary or Sicling memberi of 
the Council during tlic absenoo of any.ncinbe'r fr'om 
illness or otherwUe, and for tho procedure to bo adopted 
in case of a difference of opinion between a Licutcnanl- 
Oovemor andhls Council, and in Uiecasoof diuaVily of 
votes; and in the ease of a Licutenant-Oovernor being 
obliged to nhseiit himself from his Council from Indis- 
position or any other cause. 

(2) It shall bo lawful for the Oovernor-Ociteral in 
Council, with the like approval by a hko nroeUmation, 
to create a Council m any other province under a 
IncutenanV-Govemor for tlio purposo of assisting the 
I.lculenant-Oovcroor in the Executive ' Government cf 
the Province . Provided that beforo any such proclo- 
matioQ is made a draft thereof ahalt Ixilavd Utoroeach 
Hoove ot Parliament for not less than sixty days dur- 
ing the session of Parliament, ind if lieforo the expira- 
tion of that lime an address Is presented to llis Majesty 
by either Douse of Parliament against tlie draft or any 
imrt thereof no further proceedings shill lie token 
thvwn without prejudice to tho making of any new 

(5) B here any such prorlimatJon has been mad" 
with respect to any province the Lieuteoant-Oovernor 
may with the consent of the Ciori rnor-Gcnersl in Coun- 
cil, from time to time make rules and orders for the more 
convenient Iransoctioo of business in hi* cotmril.ar.d 
nnv order made or act done in acconUnee with tlio 
mle^nd order* ao made shall be deemed tolrsano't 
or order of tlie r.ieutcnant-Govrrnor in Council. 

JO Every member of anv such council shalJbeap- 
pointed b» the (.orcroor-Ocueral wiUi Uie approval of 
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INDUSTRUL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

— ~ 

A Kew Industry for India. 

Here ia a new Industry for India which ought 
to appeal to Swadeshi enterprise — the recoveryof 
tin from tinplate waste says “Max ‘Mn “ Capital”. 
“ The Times [’says : A very important trade is 
now done by the extraction of tin fr.im waste tins 
and thecuttio^ of tinplate, both on the Conti* 
nentandin the United States. The process of 
electrolysis is employed ; the electrolyte consists 
of a sola solution and the waste forms the anode. 
The tin becomes oxidized and is then dissolved in 
the electrolyte. The hydrogen thereupon reduces 
the oxide and the metallic tin ia deposited on the 
cathode. The iron freed from the tin may suose- 
quently be used again, (t is snid that in Ger- 
many 75,000 tons of residues yield annu.slly 
1,500 tons of tin, and that the amounts dealt 
with in America are 60,000 tons per year and in 
tho other European coirntrias, exclusive of Ger- 
many, 35,000 tons. In all some 3,900 to 3,500 
tons of tin are recovered annually by these means 
from 160,000 tone of waste which is about 3 to 
Zk per cent, of the total amount of the world’s 
tin supply,’’ There are plenty of tins in Indu 
wherewith to start the industry. 

Excise Duty oq Indlao Cotton Goods. 

5[r. Rees asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India: — Whether Indian cotton-goods, when 
exported to China or Japan, get a return of the 3J 
per Cent. Excise duty in the shape of a drawback. 

5fr. llobhouse ; — The cotton Duties Act of 
1896 makes provision for the repayment as draw- 
hsck of the Excise duty when the cotton-goods on 
which it has been paid are exported within twelve 
months cf the date of payment from a Customs 
port in British India to a foreign port. 


Imports of Cigarettes. 


The table helow shows the Imports of Cigarettes 
by sea Into British India from foreign countries 
during 1907-08 and 1^08‘09, respectively; — 



j 1907-03. 

1908-09. . 


Quantity 

1 Value. 

Quantity 

1 Valusi 


1 Lbs. 

1 Ks. 

Lbs, 

Rs. 

United Eiogdom. 

2, 802,836j-l3, 37.251 

2,178.4SC 

44,69,637 

Afalta 

73C,' 3fi02 



Ualta and Gozo . 

... 

... 

1,02S 

3,889 

Aden and Depend- 
encies 

45C 

63 

Sli 

Straits Settlements 

73,S&'J 99.393 

11), 255 

11,231 

Ceylon 

6,913 

6,556 

846 

2,148 

lloogicong 

e.lTC 

1,652 

649 

1,006 

Victoria ... 


... 

6 

S3 

Oenaany 

1,337 

2,630 

44 

134 

Belgium 

79 

341 

60; 

60 

France 

414 

1,371 

444 

1,118 

Italy 

9 

73 


42 

Austria-llasgsry. . 

13,931 

62.87.5 

9,221 

43,292 

Greece 

305 

1.260 

62 

405 

Turkey (European) 

1,062 

4,308 

1,280 

6,324 

Turkey (Asiatic) . 

165 

317 

155 

337 

Egypt 

5,37 

3,59,555. 

61,503 

' 3,65,046 

Pki)ippine& Land- 
rone Islands 


nsj 

3,914 

1 

4,632 

Philippines 

164 




data 

515 

l,86o' 

621 

, 461 

China (exciusiTo of 
Hongkong and 
Macao) ... 

41,260 

34,139 

9,750 

8,000 

Stam 

4 

... 

104 

395 

Japan 

40,210 

36.486 

5,231 

6,275 

United States ... 

1,088,501 

11,6-l.tHO 

712,118 

8.57.464 

Persia ... 


... 

1 

•> 

Natal 

174 

312 



Br. East Africa ... 

1 

15 



Ht^nd 

156 

1,396 



Total ... 

3, 634,19 

61,19,760 

2,99j,692j: 

>7,79,165 
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84 mlUion pounds. Bu*; thougli Indian uiilU have, 
during the last few year?, tended to produce more 
yarn of liighei* counts, the imports have not been 
unsatisractory. In 1907-8 they wore cqniwlenk 
to 5| ^r cent, of the Indian production, and 
31 million pounds (or 93 per cent, of tho total) 
were of counts over Ko. 25. 

IKCRBA8E IS WBAVISQ. 

Id turning to the production of woven goods 
it is found that progress is more inark"d, the 
growth in output being more rapid anti conrinu- 
ous. In 1907-8 the production amounted to 181 
million pounds, as compared with 117 million 
pounds five years earlier ; the proportion of grey, 
or unbleached goode remains at about 81 per cent, 
of the total. In 1907-8 there was an increase 
of 14 percent, over the production of 1900-7. 
Most of tho weaving is done in the Bombay tntUs, 
which manufactured 85 per cent, tifali the doth. 
Ibe most important descriptions of grey gooils 
are shirtings and long cloths, dliuties, T. cloths 
domesiies and sheetings, and ehadars.' The home 
production of unbleached goods is now equal to 
about one-third of the imports of tlicse goods. 

During 1907-8 tho industry was affected not 
ouly by a disorganization of trade in the Far 
Bast, but also by a restriction of the purchasing 
power of the people resulting from a widespieatf 
shortage of crops in India, to say notJiing of the 
world-wide depression of trade which operated to 
hinder industries of ail kinds. These nnfavourable 
inftuences persisted In 1908-9, and the stocks of 
yarn at the close of the year were considerable. 

SM E.VCODRi01>'0 OtriLOOK, 
27evertheless, the jear's business was not 
without redeeming features. Before 1908-9 
ended the stocks of yaru in China iiad mateiial- 
ly declined, and exports from Indi.a revived. 
Moreover, harvest prospects in India were bright, 
and 1909-10 promise? to be a good year. It is 
regrettable that there ha.s been a falling-off in the 
recently developed trade with Europe in yams. 


due to the failuroof Indian yarns to come up to 
the European standard of reeling and count. But 
it is to be hoped that compensation will bo found 
in the increasing strength of the Chinese market, 
whera the extension of railways should expand 
the saira of Indian yarns. That there need be no 
despair of the future of the Indian cotton indus- 
try U evident from bgures recently published by 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
in Indie, which show that the percentage of the 
market value of cotton shares in India to their 
face value in 1908-9 was 121 8, as against 100 in 
the prosperous year 1905*6, although the rate of 
dividend on ordinary shares had fallen from C’7 
to 57 percent. 

As Indian mills rely almost wholly on the home 
production of raw cotton, it should bo noted that 
the estimated out-turn for the 1908-9 season is 
greater by 17 per cent, than that for 1907-8. It 
has been calculated by an expert that of the 1907*8 
crop about 42 por cent, was consumed by the 
mills and 16 per cent, by tho domestic spinners 
leaving 42 per cent, for exportation. 

A Department of Industry for filadras.' 

The Madras Oovernstcct have proposed to the 
Government of India n scheme for the creation 
of a Department of Industry for the Madras Pre- 
sidency. Thi.? Department if sanctioned, would 
control the industrial institutions in charge of 
the Educational Dep.srtment, and also constitute 
» bureau of industrial information. It would have 
an industrial museum attached to it and generally 
carry out the recommendations of the Ootacamund 
Conference. 

Ttned Paper as Hoofing Haterial in Japan. 

The demand for foreign roofing materials in 
Ja{Min is cot sufficient to warrant any great 
expenditure by foreign manufacturers in tho 
attempt to inti^uco them from abroad. Regard- 
ing Ihis subject the Comnierriol /Htriiipimw sajs 
the f<dlowlDg ; Taired paper, it Is worth nothing, 
however, Is becoming quite popular with the 
Japanese, being used beneath the tile roofing for 
protection from the heavy rains that prevail in 
the summer season, and for the purpose of eecur- 
ing greater warmth ia winter. 
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Sugar in Northern India- 


Mr. C. J. Mackay, Superintendent, Cawnpore 
Sugar Works, contributes the following article to 
the AffriaiUural Journal of India . : — 

SoTcral attCDipti hare been made id reccat jeare to 
manufacture white sugar direct from gugar-eane aa la 
done in the Weat Indies, Mauritius and other 

eugar*growing countries. 

Considerable capital has been iiircsted in tlicse under* 
takings, tho best up-to-date machinery imported from 
Europe, and skilled i-'uropeans with eipcrt bnonledpe, 
coininercia], tcchnicsl and seienti&c, bsrebcen einpiojed 
In spite, however, uf wlist would api>ear to be most 
favourable auspices, careful supervision and a very largo 
demand for the manufactured article, none of Uiese 
undertakings have so far achieved more than a very 
moderate success, and most have had to face eeriout 
pecuniary loss. 

At flrstsight, no country in tho world would ap|<car 
to offer a better field for tho cane and sugar industry 
than India. The consamption of sugar by Uie inhabi. 
tanti of this country is enormous, and upwanli of half a 
milhon tons of sugar are imported into India annually. 

Why thru has the sugsr-msking industry not made 
bettor progress f Various ctuscs hate contributed to 
handicap these pioneer efforts. Although sugar-cane 
has been grown throughout Northern India for some 
2,000 years, Uie <iuality of the crop has never been aa 
high as lQOtheresn 4 '-^owiQgcoontnea,eiUicr as regards 
the weight of cane grown per acre or the sugar eon- 
teets per likl of canes. 

The Indian ciiUirator st bis Iwit, is hsrd to te«t, 
■Ithongh his methods and implements rist appear pnml 
Uts to western agticulturisU. lie is uuiek to adey-t no- 
prosemrnu in cultisatioo and aecil. if lie Is saUstlrd that 
Uiey will inereaso hii pronu; but ib lli« growing of 
angar-esne. he is faced with two Srnoiis proWeroa. 

Til# soil has tx-cn eshansted Irr tnsny rrntunes of eon- 
tinnous rropping, and the supply of tuiUble manure* at 
n wolcrato cost is very limiM. A greslrr diStuUr sUll 
is tho climate. The annual rsinrall. thoogh u«aslly'*tira> 
eient In ((usnlity, is bsdty distributed thrmicboot the 
ytsr.ltx ing coneentrsted into a few months, follosrrd by 
many isonths of estn-ms dryncAS ^ 

Tlieae two e«nae<,howern-, would not alote snS. 
eient to aecoBBl for the indifferent suc-cwm of Urg* central 
e-*ne fartoties; fresh aoun-cs of manure csd !« Osa- 
covered, and the short period c( growth doe to th* ron- 
ce.nlrabon of the raisfatl, can be mitrated by tvefellT 
thonghboiil arhense* of Imgstion. 

Tlie lo-lian csn» factory has against them, on the 
ertJit side, the aaviag in maDufartimng b* • 

conliniu-rtis j-rooess and the ecooomr in freight and tno- 
tit ehargew b* having a ready cnarket at tHc.r doors. 

THacHirr MmrtTTr. 


Tho greatest di.*cnUT. h-wever, wiih whv-h a eectral 
cam* factory has to conlewd it the tsaSore of led-aBlaitd 
leeure. by which tbs cocmSry H syi.l eg ietj, • BaJbpfi- 
rity of hc.U,„g^ *f,d th's aecma b- be an 
We ere. ^.ee. ert of this arst^m of csItiTatioe ni^ 
»Bl!n^b^e fams la that eonoeotration of erm 
ro'.-ad the faHory ia,ta most tnstaonc-a, impe«iP.};e Th» 
0*c«Hgr.-rwBlf, tnian (aoUW patrhws, and lnordeg|„ 


feed a largo factory, cane has to be collected from a very 
large area radiating many miles from the factory with ail 
the consequent heavy cost of handling and carrjicg 
entailed in dealing with a commodity so heavy and 
balky aa raw sugar-cane, this combiued with the inevita- 
bla deterioration ard loss of sugar by inversion during 
tlift period of transit from the fields to the mill more tlian 
counterbalance the benefits gained by tho continnous 
proceiis. 

Itwould seem, therefore, that centi-al canc factories 
can only be proSUbly worked, if at all. in Canal Colo- 
niea or large Zemindaries where a concentration area is 
availabto under the personal control of the owner or 
planter 

If the sugar industry in India is to hold its own against 
the foreign importer, development will have to he along 
the hoe of intense eultivation by tJie grower to inereaso 
the out-turn of sucrose per aero and iniproirinents in tho 
making of raw jsggciy or Out by the villager, preventing 
the heavy losses by inversion and adulteration entailed 
by the crude methods at present emplojcd. Iflhisran 
bo done, the Indian refiner will have nothing to fear from 
foreign competition in India, and may even in time !« 
able to etport to other markets, if not bai red by prohibi- 
tive |>rotoctiTe duties. 


Swadeshi in Bengal. 

•• Diopenew*’ in }iin JUiiJom notes in the if)taUi‘ 
tnuH, aays — 

IhsvelstelTliadtheeppertuBity of si>cing tJoJfinrr 

working of some of these |»trly eUrUd Kwadesbi Compa- 
nies with high sound.i.g tjimes, which novr-a-<lnyiabound 
in and round C steutta. and the result Is that 1 am no long- 
ertarpri‘..d Umt the industrial dcvilopment of Ilengal 
proceeds at so elo* a pare, and I have little hopes of iM 
ever getting on aoy faster for at least three or four gene- 
rations. Ixu^ked at from the |>olnt of view of the rooi- 
men end ordinary business rnelhud*. U.e lleogiti is 
nure y p aving at bosin,.* All ©Hee arrangenjenu are 
hopelessly hapharafd . and it is absoluUtv mii.ossible to 
tu™ np any letter or bill which is wanU-d for refi-^nee, 
J **'*’'',^**'* '"“'t reioirkable is the utter 

wanlof d.^,pli„e exi.Ung In Ua,, howeiw, Js only 
app*rrt.tthespiritofUieagr.buHlU very detrinmnUl 
to amooUt and SuccMtsfui working. 

Aootl-rr matter which militate* against tuecp.* f* the 
estsTmen-iocUncetaray hills in which some European 
^ I a_sy,hofrcTer,Uiat wherraa ao Euro- 
enterj-nse. woold 


bouse _ _ 

pran frm wV^ had ewIjarVM V., ... ruv^n-risc 

make op mind what It wanted, and woitd Late the 
cont^fixcdvpioawck ortwn, the iJengall Ukes 
Om .ticking'^ pUne.eo 
••Stk» ■**** ** r'^*'*bly »n1» jout and {"ircsl 

SLw.. |morr«t.Rai.oo and indrri.'ion- 

^“'•motintcf eom«,x.n3ev,oe 
smolder is <.>damfd 1 . 
laatpittinr off manufacturer* feoffl 

tl.at the wo,W he Urcr* o,w tei.v pHtJnf 

^ and aa time I* no 

sooutes I. ti-.i-5yt-or)p.r.aatcd for 

r^Vhmdth* mom one derjsilra for the 

nwatry evmsati-g.Bj ciatenal |.ro,-rr.«. 
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Snt-Artesian Wells. 


ly THE PATIALA STATE. 

E,1 B.h«d.r 0.ns. Imm, E"?'"" *» 

th.P.lW-> Stole, 1.M re»”»y been e»pse,i o» 

somemlereeting e,perim.nM m eone^l.on «.th 
ft, .ubtorttoi™ ...pplj ef "> 

project tor ft. o-.ler-.uppty of P.t.to ^ 
Lns«l tor . g™.p ot 'is''*'"’ "'"f 

ft, oece^ry eopply >» 7'“ 

.prirg level io the i" '>■. oe,shto»c>>'«J 

orPalhU iJ .bool 15 It. belor, tb. 6eo™5 
.orf.ee, .nd it i> coitom.ry to ..ok the.. 
„.,l, to . depth of .boot 25 It., .t "h,cb 
depth . hard layer ol ol.y U otooUy Ioo"d- 
0.ios to thi. h.r.\ m»tori.l the peopU. h 
fteir l.ckof .ppli.ocet 'bin to «elh .."k- 
log, r.tel, m.k. .oy .ttompt to eiok the.r well, 
deeper, end the eopplyol w.ter in .o, well » 
ftereloro .nylhins hot inexh.utt.ble. It oeouri^ 
to Itoi E.h.dor O.ng. Bto. that to .ostnent h» 
well .upply lor the w.ter work, it woold b. dee.- 

ftiS.‘e«“ir«r"oddu™S 

loAto . d^lh ot iorne lU or 60 
a „b“rt,.i.n volor., ol water ol .boot «.000 
II w .hoi- hour He liAS fvUo founrt that by 
Snn«t!^g bis welU below spring level by means 
of iron tiTbes he can ronintain a 
the group to the advantage of bis 
-..i Li^mrntn The experiments onpnwted with 
ZE lot Ibo waler-worh, b..t Ito. 

SbSo? Gang. Kao. « ’"^T .-riTr 

and hie ..total bent ol to.od h.a in Iho 

Sleoion ol engineering .ppbed 

Ho ie now .ppljing the lon-.e inethod to .elM 
„..l lor lilting water tor irr, gallon in order to 
eopplement the supply m ""ob welK The d.io 
cover? i. important ina.moch as it rlTClric pnmin 
„o eLpIoy^ to lilt water Irom ™f’r- 

logged tract., when the spring level i. l» high. 
■ ft?re need be no tear that the pumping 
Shan.1 the natnr.1 well supply or raoeo the 
enring level too low. The sob artreian supply 
So brooght into P';!- *” 
of this kind.-Cml Ca^CU. 


Piirclmse of Government Stores- 

An important Resolution of the Government of 
India is published, laying down rules for the pur- 
chaso of stores The main points nre that the 
Secretary of State agrees that the existing rules 
and procedure regarding the purchaso of stores 
may with ndvantage be modified, so ns to give 
gicatcr encouragement to the purcha-e in India 
of articles which are either produced or manu- 
factured hbcally As regnids imported a. tides, 
he also agrees that nn addition 'should be made 
to the rulte, so as to nuthoribe the local purchaso 
of fluch articles, when their value is inconsider- 
able. Subject to certain conditions, he has also 
accepted the propowl that in case of important 
construction works let out to Indian firms of 
approved standing, the supply of English stores 
required for the construction may be included in 
the contract. The rules, as finally settled by him, . 
are appended to this Rfsohition. At the wmo 
time the Secretary of State observes that it 
should be made clear that these rules are adopted 
purely as an experimental measure, and that they 
will be revited should it be found that they result 
in a deterioration of quality nr an increase in the 
cost of the stf.rca supplied to Government, The 
Secretary of State has also sanctioned tho proposal, 
of the Committee as to the establishment of an 
Inspecting Staff for the purpose cf testing and 
passing supplies purchased in India. Details of 
a scheme to give effect to this decision are now 
being worked out for submission to the Secretary 
of State. The rules apperded to this Resolution 
do not apply to the tiansncticns of Port Trusts, 
Municip-alities, Cantonments and other local funds 
not included in the general accounts and estimates 
of the Empire, unless they should at any time bo 
expending Government Revenues on behalf of 
Government, or unless the Government should, 
in any special case in which they may advance to 
■ them iunds for particular works, think proper to 
make a condition to this effect. 
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Indian Excise Duties- 

— — 

Mr. Jninsetji Ardnseer Wndm has addressed 
the followinf* letter to the Editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and furnishes a Bombay con- 
temporary with a copy of it*— 

Being largely inleicsted in the Cotton Indus- 
try of Bombay I read '®ith interest jour interes- 
ting niticle on the subject which appeared in your 
issue of the 3rd of May- I wish to dia.-uas this 
subject with some freedom from an economic 
point of view. In Indi-» we are practically like 
your Colonies, all Protectionists, but even on Fivo 
Trade grounds one cannot Justify Excise Outiea 
leviod on nn infant industry, it is not a ques- 
tion of awclling millownaiV profits but it i* a 
question of supporting and sustaining an infant 
industry for the well-being of the country at 
large. Tliesa duties were imposed tn 169C at the 
instance of I^incasbire which would leave no atone 
unturned to check tlie progress of the textile 
industry in India whene prospeiity and expansion 
must tell against that of lAucashice 1/it «» gUnce 
at the state of ntTain in 1800, when these Excise 
Duties were levied To give you an Idt-a of the 
infant state of the industry you have only to glance 
at the Bum of X7G,000 piid in Kittle Duly, which 
would five atotai proiluction o! Indian machine- 
made goods at abiut £- million*. In that year 
wo impoited from you piece goeds worth about 
ilT TOilliona whicli represents a fourth of your 
total pro.!iiction for that yc-ar, llow insignificant 
our total jiro«hictioii appear* against joww and 
yet you knew in yonr heart of hearts that if we 
got the 1e<v«t advantage over you wc would forge 
ahead. It i« quite true that import or Excise 
Duties are paid by the cor*umcrs and the cbject 
of fostering Ilia in.liistry by import dottHi is to 
increase its exparjilon with great mpility ao that 
the foreign article m*y b» rep1are«l as aaon as p<^- 
stble. If your kith an-I kin ncro-» the o'“«n 
have refuw’l tosoWriW to your Frrt Trade djo- 


trines, why should we not have the e«me fiscal 
freedom as the Colonies ? If you think we are un- 
fit to know what is good for us, surely you nan 
trust our Government which is British with fiscal 
fieedom. What our rulers think of your selfish- 
ness may wi-ll be judged from 1/ird Curzon's 
letter to the London Times of the 2nd June, 1908 
"That it was protective policy pure mid simple 
that Lanavshire was enforcing in her own 
interest." You thus soe what an eminent Indian 
Viceroy thinks pf the Excise Duty. 

We have no doubt made some progress in recent 
ye.ira and our total production of cloth has gone 
up from X2 millions in 189C, to about £7 millions, 
but if we h-vl no Excise Duty, tlm progress would 
have been double, wbich would have meant a 
lot to the wsgo-earneni, to say nothing of the 
Urgei consumption of cotton, coal, andaVetnun* 
erativft use of Indian capital, We bought from 
you last year cotton goods woi Ih about Rs. 3,3 
crorca (X2 millions) 1 admit tliat a fourth of this 
we cannot tcanufaclure ea we have neither cotton 
nor labour tor it, but the vast we are quite (n a 
position to miko, and if you will grant us fiswl 
Iree-loTO we will undertake to do ft within ten 
years. Ymi are speaking of .3| jierccnt. Excise Duty 
which jo« say ought to be levied and which ruust 
be diverted to the Treasury for the IwneDtoflhe 
public at lar^c. But, Sir, have you ever thought 
of the heavy tax which India pa)s when sh# 
buy*, way, £100 worth ol piece gowla from you 
which eho isLeivctf in a [>osition to make. In my 
opinion the tax is J/O i>«r cent. We give your 
labourers wsges which 1 estimate at 30 per cent. 
The Anieiican farmer whwe c-Mtoti you use bene- 
fits to some extent, to ssy nolhiisg of coal, inter- 
e*-t <»n capital, freight and comnuseion chargea ; 
all th»eeaiw jiai-1 by u«, and this in my opinion 
comes to 50 per cent., which if njanufactured local- 
ly w»uM ii* aave^l. bj ilji, immense l/epsCt of the 
wawtry at Urge, and rut to the rieVi .millowner* 
waycu imagine. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION, 


Soil Capillarity. 

The following notes nre extracted ftom an 
article in the American Journal of Agriculture — 

Water deep down in the soil is atttactnl and 
drawn to the surface of the soil giains there, the 
soil particles above them attinct and draw the 
water to theii biirfaces, so m turn the diflerent 
layers of soil particles draw the water to them- 
selves and up till it reaches the surfeoe. Once at 
the surface, the air claims tho water and it is 
taken away from the soil by evaporation. 

Soil particles not only have tlie power of diaw- 
ing watei to themselves, but of holding it as well 
By a simple mathematical law, the smailer the 
particle the giealer pioportional surface it h*\ 
lienee the finer the particles are, the oioit w.tei 
ft giien soil is ca[vxble of holding. Also, tho 
closer together the soil grains are, the mote reten 
live is tliH sml of moisluie. for this last n-avon 
deep ploughing for breaking up large intbsos into 
fine grains, and heavy packing to bring the>.e 
grains into close contact, are employ id m diy- 
farming opei-ations, and may Lo adopted m any 
region, in dry times, to make deep soil hold Uig« 
aniounU of water. 

The pi-nctu-al application of the principlcKcf eoil 
capillnrily consists in first l.xtsoning the imil to as 
great ileplhs asptaMble for creating large snifNce* 
for ciposniv, allowing the soil to catch and imbibe 
as much water as pcKsilde, if it 1>e not alreadr 
satiiraUd, and then »tin ing the surface fretjnently 
to break capilUry action at the surface to praient 
los,s from alwve. The fannei who t.ndersUnds 
fully the laws of capillary action and so handles 
hwsoi!a.«to leceiieatid retain Urge amonnUof 
mpKlure has ma.stcrssl one cf the grssWt loints 
of siuvessfiil farming. 


Agricultural Publications. 

Three pamphlets have just been issued in the 
Vegetable Product Series of the Agricultural 
Ledger. Tlio fiist is a summary of our present 
knowledge regarding the use of dyes from flowers 
in India, by Mr. I H. Burkill, Officiating Repor- 
ter on Economic Products to the Government of 


India, and with it is included two Reixnts on 
TAeipesia Lavipas and 2/ibisetis Sahdarifa, by 
Mr. A. G. Perkin. In the second nn account is 


gia’en of I’ice ngel, the black wax of Burma, and 
Indian ddmmnis, by Mr. David Hooper, Curator 
of the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum' 
and the third, which is by Mr. II. Abbey Yates, 
Sopeimteiident of Ledgeis. in tho oflicn of the 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern* 
ment of India, consists of a leiiew of the existing 
iiifornution legaiding the u«e of IWua {obala M 
a fibre inaterixl and na a possible substitute for 
jute 


t^owB ana xucir MiiK Yiem. 

Kipernncntal work ciiiried out In many parts 
of the ttoiM li.ave now tltoinughly csUblished the 
fact that the niilk-yieldii.g capacity of a cow is 
practically pi c dftei mined hv tho breed and strain 
of the ammal, snd that wliife the milk yield «ray , 
vary in unantity op (juahty within narrow limits 
as the result of ditTvrent eystems of feeding, jet 
foo<t IS a factor of swendary iniportanc« in this 
coniieiion The most plentiful and well-balanced 
rations will not enable a Holstein cow to give 
the nch milk of a Jersey, and, cn the other hand, 

If Guernsey or JerKoy cows are fcl on a i*wr 
diet, aUhouph their milk may decrease in quantity, 
jet tha amount giien is still ijch in butter-fat. 
lo.al Ilia a greater inlluencH uw.n the quantify 
than Iheqimluy „r ,n,,k j,- ‘ 

haa a lerl-un mazmaim cajacity whidi, as slit-ady 
mentione.!, is depe„d..nt on its stmin and natural 
chaiaetir I pon prop-r ton.l.ticm*, and with 
suilahy t^hne, this maximum is reacliM. and 
Wyotd that, fisvl 1„„ no inlluence. This indJ- 
the iu.port«nte of bietd and strain in milk* 

II g cows 

CanoinK Expert for Bombar- 

• o. a .tij p, u, 

t.,. 

» .uu,,. ..r t 
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LITERARY. 

IN EMFIRE I.N PAWN. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has in preparation * new 
ToluQie of essajs anJ lectnrea hv Mr. A. J. Wil- 
son, editor of the /nmtoJ'*' 7?e»ieio, entitled “ An 
Empire in Pawn." The book de-als prinripally 
with the financial condition of India, the borrow- 
ings of the Aa'^tmlian Colonies, and the fiscal 
question, the nuthor'a point of view being that 
permanent debt is inimical to the piosperitj cf 
communities. Orders for the bonk will be regis- 
tered by 0. A. Natesan k Co., Madras. 

A BIOORAPDT or UR. QANOai. 

Attention ie being ealied et Home to a forth- 
eoiaing work by the Her. Joseph Doke, of Johan- 
nesburg, entitled “ M. K. Oandlii; An Indian 
Patiiot in S<^uth Africa." The book is being pob- 
lished by the Editor of the Lmdan /itjinn 
ChronitU, without retnuneratioii, as the profits aie 
being deroted to the muse cf the unfortunato 
Indians. Tiie price is 2s. 6d,, and euha-:ription9 
are receirablo by Mr, Pitch, Secretory of the 
Ilriti.di Indian Committee, 5, Pump Court, Temple, 
London. In addition to undertaking the pnbli- 
cation, Mr. Cooper is tnnalating the book into 
Goj'-rnli for jwie among tlie Memons and 
Hindns of Soutii Africa and also in Indii, the 
profits in this case also being devoted to the 
euise. 

HR. AUBINDO onoSt AS AN AtTOOR. 

.Mr. Arahimlo Qho.«e, it is repotted, Ual>oiit to 
publish an Engli«h translation nf tho Upanisliada, 
a book on Hindu Philosophy, and some dramas 
by himself. 

raise’s WRITISOS. 

Tho Ektionalist Press Association has marked 
the hundredth anniversary of tho death of Thomas 
Paine by the issue of cheap editions of some of 
70 


Pune's writings and of Dr. Monewre Conway's 
“ Life of Thomas Paine." In this year of centen- 
aries that of Paine is not the least worthy of com- 
memoration, and the method adopted by the 
Rationalist Press seems to us the most fitting 
memorial of a man who, among other worthy 
causes, strongly advocated that of cheap literature. 

A stnr LiTERjnv jir.yin\v. 

AVo understand that a monthly literary review 
Will be Issued in Octuber next, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The aim of the new 
venture U, we believe, to deal in popuUi style 
with the litenature of thn month. It wilt contain 
critical skelfhes of nctahle authora, book reviews, 
and gossip about all that leUtes to the world of 
letters. 

ASST. UBRARIAN, J>DTA OFFICE. 

Mr. Alexander 0. ElUs, M A., Assistant Keeper 
of Orienta] Books and MSS. at the Brltisb Mu- 
seum, has been appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India Aesistant'Librarian to the India Office, 
to awocession to Mi-. X. W. Arnold, now the edu- 
cational adviser of Indian students. Mr. Elies is 
well-known as an Arabic scholar. 

IN&tAN STORIES. 

A book of Indian Stories entitled hutinn Dvil 
Is announced by fifessrs. Alden, ol Oxford. Its 
author is Mr. Otto Rothfeld, of the Indian Civil 
Service, who after a distinguished c.ireer at Oxford, 
is rO«v well-knon'o for hi* knowledge of Indian 
languages and life. The book consists (J stories 
of mo<lem Indian life, mostly dealing with wild 
Jawsttrabos. AoarJJibi*AiJw-jKijsof««WAW!d svyd* 
tho elfects of political agitation on the mind of a 
student. 

MTSORG AND COOKO. 

An illustrated volume entitled “Mjsoreand 
Coorg from the InrcHplions," by >fr. B. Lewis 
Rice, c I E., Kte Director of Archieological Resear- 
ches, Mysore Governmeiit, is to be published 
almost irrunediatcly by Messrs. Omstable. The 
exploration and copying of tho inscriptions through- 
put Mysore and Coorg was entered upon in 1890 
uniter Mr. Rice’s directorship, and the resulU 
were recowlnl over a number of years in “ Epig- 
rapbia Oarnatica," 
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LEGAL. 

i rwxT cr utr. 

Th* Cuurt of Crimlnil App®«l liacl bofort it, 
At iU isittin;;, tlie <]ti«ntion irLeUi^r tlie «Uf> 0 ‘ 
cition of i\ witrrn*, tbe victim of m munUrom 
awnlt, given nt t(ie time wlicn Uie cht'go 
■tgalnst the priviiier was one of ntterapted mur* 
der, eoiiid, after the victim'^ death, As a result 
of the injorieq ii>fliete<I upon tier, be nsed in 
evidence ag^iost her AMaitant on his titelfor 
murder. The nitnesa in quetition had bien et- 
tactced hr the prisoner on tlie ‘.20th Vehriiar;. 
lie ktiot her in the mouth and cut her Uiroat , 
hut ahe, r.everlhelevs, managed tn cmi«[ ttnee 
qu.art«r«i of n mite to ft nei’ghboanng fann-honte, 
and to make anOIcierit recovery m to he kM« on 
the S5rd April to give erulenco heforss tho 
Magietratefl upon the lemer charge, rrhich At that 
time fttool Against U>e prisoner. But oi> tho 
6th May aha died ; And, neconling to tho m«<l!c>t 
tratinony, deatli waa duo to heart failure coiwe* 
quent on the aeptte condition of her ttiroat nnd 
mouth. Tlie prisoner waa put upon tiia trial and 
convicted of murder at the beginning of the pre- 
sent month. The only evidence implicating the 
prisoner as the man who had inflicted the fatal 
wounds WAS the evMvnco given by the woman at 
the hearing before the MagIstmW on tho 25r<I 
April. It wns objec(e<} tliat that evidence n-Ia- 
ted to a diflVrent ofTence to that of wbirb the 
prisoner w.as eonvir-ted and was not admissible 
■gainst him on the capltnl charge. The objection 
MSB overruled at the trial and was but faintly 
pressed in appeal. But, Aiiyhow, the Court of 
Criminal Appeal made it clear that they ap- 
proved of tiie ruling of the defiuiet Court of 
Crown C'sses reserve<i in /le<»ton'$ €«*•, which 
Wan derided in 1851, and in which, by» tho by, 
8ir Culley Scotland, soon to become Oldef Janlico 
pf Madras, appeared for the Crown, In that 
c-ise the Court adopicit the piinciple, which bad 


been ftct'*d upon by the Ju'L'm, that the odmis* 
aibility of such e/iJonfe under such rirruiDsUncos 
depen<b>, not on whether the charges against tho 
priiviner are idcnticnl, hut on tho de|v>«ition being 
A AtAtement made in the presenco of the prisoner 
which iUtement ho ha I an opportunity of eontro- 
verting by erofts rxsininstioit. 

SKw AmociTt;-Gt.seiuL run I'aLccrrA, 

It is ttnnouncetl that .Mr. G. II. B. Kendriclr, 
tX.D., has been appointed AdvoeAte-Denern! of 
llvngsl. Wa note that tho new Adroente- 
General has written a Digest of Kijiiity, is ivl’arlis- 
maotiry draftsman and belongs to the Hftstern 
CiivuitAnd tlio C'entnl Criminal Cunit and is 
only 43 yrnra nf age. Let us h'){>o thnt after 
gaining Indian experienee he will prove worthy 
of the chargennd that in any event he will main* 
Uin the beat Inditiors of the Kngh’ih lUr.— 
CafcHtta HreUy XoUi. 

UU lAiflt lUI rs. TUK "AXUUIUUtX " 

Mr. Justice Fletcher delivered judgment at tho 
Cidculia High Court recently in the luit brought 
by Lnia Ijsjpjt llai against tho A’nyfisAiivm, 
Licniteil, and othere, claiming Us, 50,000 dauisgcu 
for rllcgeil libel publiahcl in the of 

the lOtti 8cptember. Ilis LorJsIdp held that tho 
Bt-at«mcnt published was ItbcilDus and tiist the 
dAOiagce Bivardwl must be auhst.aritinl. To do 
otberwLe would, after tho eoureo the dofendanls 
had eran fit t.> adopt In that ciao, bo wholly 
wrong. His IiOrdship awarded Its. 15,000 ns 
damages, with costs on scale No. ‘2. 

i.s'bit.v coMrsxies alt. 

It IS prarlically scttlwl that a sjuall Bill to 
amend the Indian Companies Act, to pay divi- 
dends from capital, will he introduced nt tho 
meeting of tho Bupieino Council fixed for tho 
30th inat. 
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SCIENCE. 

CUA^vGB OP CLIUATE. 

In view of Ibe wulesprear' itnprtssion Ibnt 
them b«n a ebange nf tlimalQ in Kortb-Weat 
India, »n examination has been made of Ibe 
meteorological records with the view to ascertain- 
ing whether there has Ixn any apparently perma- 
nent change in the amount and dUtribution of 
the rainfall over the different Ui'gc aie.'u nf India. 
Whatever tontlasione may be deiived fiom geo- 
logical or histoncal data, it appears that no &vtis- 
faetory evidence of n change can bo derived from 
the meteoixilogicd rrcoxds now available 
TUE UIUTI8U A8SOCUTt05. 

The liritisli Aesociatiun will meet thie August 
in Winnipeg, under the Presidency of Professor 
Sir J. J. Thompson, v. e. a. who will deliver an 
address at the opening meeting on the TSth 
August, 

TOE cat: or toe sroerx; lurjars.vT orscovcRr. 

Xfntil'quite meidly the function of the spleen 
has been more or less a in}Etcry to physielogi’ots ; 
d^th is not caused by removing if, and the orga- 
nism seems to get on fairly well without it. It is 
now asserted by Dr. Hans Grossenbacher, a Ger- 
man investigator, that the spleen is a resotvofr of 
iron. It uccumulatts and stores np all of this 
metal and compeurda that come into the body 
through the food and uses them astheyaronevded 
by the organUm. This conclusion is supported by 
the observed fact that dogs excrete nearly twicoas 
much iron when deprived of the spleen as they do 
in their normal condition. 

A MODEL FLViXO-UAOUIXC. 

A model dying-machine, from which great 
things ate hoped, has just been constructed hy 
Herr Ludwig KonoV, the Station-master of a 
Hungarian rnilivay station. Herr KonoV, with 
the assistance of another Hungarian, builr a 


model machine made of bamboo sticks and canvas 
fitted with a clockwork machine similar to those 
used for mechanical toys. The dying machine 
started from the ground, flew four kilmoetrea in a 
circle, rcgulitcd by a self-steering apparatus, and 
returned safely to the spot from which it liad 
started. Althoogh, owirg to lack of funds, the 
inventor found it imi'ossible to construct a 
machine of ony eonsidciahle size, the ivorkingof 
the model was so peifect that it attracted the 
attention of Count llsfaei Xichy, who istoim- 
pivescd by it« possibilities that he has given the 
iarentora large sum of money, in onler-thata 
nuchine capable of lifting a nan msybecon- 
stnicted on the same principles. 

TUB D4RWI,V CEJfTEKAET. 

Tho cviebnvtion of the Dirwiu Centenary at 
Cambridge University was most sncceseful.' Lord 
Ibiyleigh, Chancellor of the University, presided 
and 253 delegates of Universities and learned 
Societies from twenty six couiiin'es were present, 
including the Indian Universities, MaJns being 
represented by Dr. Edgar Thurston, C.I.B. A 
Urge number of Addresses was received and four 
were delivered by Gviman, French, American and 
English delegates. A Gold AfedsI, struck for the 
Royal Society, was presented tor.nd accepted by 
Lord Rayleigh, on behalf of the University. 
The Chancellor gave a banquet in tho evening to 
the guests of the University. Mr. Balfour 
dcliTcred the chief speech. Tlie Honorary Degree ' 
of Doctor of Science was coi.fened on twenty-one 
delegates. 

A KEW luEonr. ' 

Miu'HExaY H. Claytox, a meteorologist, is 
planning to demonstrate his theory , of a steady 
planetary air current from west to east at a height 
of two miles or more by attempting to cross the 
Atlantia Ocean in a mammoth balloon. 
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GEKBEAt. 


GENERAL. 


AUSTKU'AKD tSLAU. 


' ■ TOE MADIOAS. 

Mr. U. V. KnnjundAyya, in tiia XVIJ issue of 
the series "The Ettnologicsl Survey of Mysore,” 
gives on interesting account of tiie Msdfga caste, 
inhabiting the Sfysore, Bangalore, KoJer »n<' 
Tomknr «1i»t»icU and numbering, acconiing to 
the census of 1901, about 296,821 souls. This 
cnste represents the oarliesl stratum among the 
inhabitants of tins country wbo have settleil in 
towns and villages. They speak KnnnaJi or 
l^lngu according to the locality they ocenpv The 
Madigaa rarely adopt, being poor. There is no 
limit of ago for marriage in either ses, and poly- 
gamy is allowed. 

^Vidow marriage is allowed and freely practised 
but in some places such parties and their t»suo 
form a.distioet line. A widow may not mairy 
a brother of the deoensed husband or any of his 
neoreat agn.ttes, and sometimes even the whole 
sept of the deceased husband is avoide<l- A 
bachelor may not marry a widow. The ceremony 
is simple and takes piece in (be eveniug before 
the hoti«e of the widow's father. 

A divorce can be easily obtained and (he 
divorced woman may marry either her paramour 
or another person in the A'udUrr form; or she 
may remain ax it prostitute without toeing caste 
A man wlio elopes with a married tvoman, hits to 
pay the marriiige espenxes of her husband, bcaidcs 
a fine to the c-oste, before he can niairy her. The 
return of the TdH tied at the marriage by the 
husband, in the presence of the assembly of the 
casteuicn and the headman, operates as aneflic- 
ti re divorce. 

The Miligas aye hard drinkers, both males and 
females indulging in toddy to excess. Tlicy eat 
carrion of cattle, sheep, pigs and nil other animsls 
except monkeys, snakes nr.d a f«w others. They 
do not est in the houses of AWkiWo# ond Agatat, 
and no one eats in their houses, 


The Austrian Government has laid before the 
Upper Chamber n Bill proposing the recognition 
of the Ilanalitento of Islam ns a religious commun- 
ity. The Bill ertendsto ItfoslemsoF the IltnaSte 
colt (the only hmnch of Islam represented in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina) tho same legal protect- 
ion as is enjoyed by otlier creeds, save' in regard to 
such doctrines, institutions, and u-i.age.s as may 
conflict with (he laws of the State. 'Mussulman 
polygamy would, theivfore, not enj iy legal piotec- 
tion, although the Anstrian mnrri^gs law of 1870 
which regal.ites this matter, does not nITVet the 
religious obligations of Moslems in rcgartl to mar- 
riage. 

rOSTit OBOERS. 

The felloTvirg Press eot/)muniqud is issued by 
the Dirccior-Geneml of Post Oflices “ In order 
to meet the convenieoce of B-tnks in India it lias 
been decided to adopt tho rule of the British 
Post OIBco regulating the payment by post ofBcea 
of postal orders presented by Banks in the United 
Kingdom. This will admit of British postal orders 
piesented hy any B.iiik whi(.h has eittererl into the 
prescribed form of agreement with the local Post- 
master-Geneml being paid without question, 
whether or not the osders have been leceipted by 
the payees named in them and without regard to 
the Post Office at a Jiich they may have been mado 
payable." 

novEavMEST Bonoumsnips. 

The fallowing scholars have been seleeted fev 
Fchol.trslilp f»>r indiistiia) education in Eumpe.'-~ 
Bombay ; P,. V. Gurjar, processes of blenching, 
dyeing and printing in mills; B. B. Prndlmn, 
e’ectrical and mechanical engineering.’ Beuyaf: 
Manutatha Kath Bysaefe, teatile chemistiy with 
special refcreoco to the dyeing,, printing and 
bleaching of textile fabrics. Pimyaft: M. Nawab- 
ud-DIn, tinning industry. Burtiin : Nanng Po 
Thein, rofnlng engineering. Bastmi Bengal and 
vl»nm: 8rijut Oirish Chandra BaidaUi, mining 
engineering. Ceotraf Provinces; Saiyid • Faizud- 
din, leather tanning. 
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POLITICAL. 


' IKDI& AS A 6£A POWER. 

Sir Edwftj-d Ohiptnan, in a letter to the Timet 
urges the recognition of India as n Sen Power nnd 
her representation nt the Iinpeunl Defence Con- 
ference, Indin, he enya, is pecuUaily dependent 
upon Ausii'nlin and South Afncn, and would be 
able to iielp them more easily than Great Britain. 
The rise of Japan has ntlei^d the nitnation in 
Eastern waters, and India must rcaae to be 
dependent upon the Indian Squadron for the 
protection of her long coast lire. 

THE CZAR ANP THE nO'ISE OP COUUOVS, 

. The ruling of the Speaker of the House of 
Oommonatliat disrespectful expressions in that 
House lit reference to the 0*ar ae the Someign of 
a friendly Power are out of order is consonant 
with Parllamentiirj' practice. On Febiuar)' 22, 
1807, Ifp. Speaker Qiilly intervened on tbe 
‘making of a reference to the now depoacif Sultan 
of Turkey aa' “a miserable creatine, and » foul 
Wot on civUtaatlon,” and that stated tho rule. ** It 
is,” he fii.id, "one of the rules of the Ilcnsa to 
speak of a friindly Sovereign with the Mme 
decency cf lar.gmgo tiiat would W empWjeil in 
speaking pf a member of ihfs IIou-w or «»f lli® 
othei- House.” 

LOXnOX UOSLEXS. 

- The Agha Klian prwiilcd on June 24lh at llio 
annual meeting of the Imudon branch of the All- 
India Mo«l‘-m League at Oxton and ineis- 

te»l in his adtln-ss on the imporUnce cf tlie • 
Moslem community in India. He i»ihe«it-.thigly 
-arid that if in the final ihaping of tfte pJ»i.s of 
Government iho pleilges made bi the Imlon Ma- 
lioinedins weromot carried out to the full, tn the 
spirit as well as in the letter, the reform* «e«i 
doomed to failure. Bir lUyinond Sir A. T. 
Arundel and Mr, Ameer All also spoke. ^ 


sERVAyrs or ikdia. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay paid a 
private visit to 'the , Servants of India 'Society 
and spent about nn hour with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhnie and the members of the Society. 
Uis Excellency expressed his entire eymipithy 
. with (ho obJ“cU of tlie Society which he declnrcl 
were (he noblest whiyh any Society could place 
befoio itrelf. 

WIIAT TO DO WITH THE ANARCniSTS? 

Dewan B<ilmduv 11. Hagunatha Row witea:. 
Is the Draconian Code too cruel in the case of 
Anarchists? They shoiiM !« Llov.'u off the gun. 
There is no nffenco moi p heinous th.an to kill an.^ 
iiiiioceiitninn in cold Llooil. Wiicn one is deter- ' 
ruincil to cemmit this od'enca at the iisk of his 
own life, what puniOimcnt or sdvi» can recover 
him from inhum.inity or deniormhlp, Pciforis 
auspt^k'd even on slender grounds as AnArcliUts 
il'Otild l>e ciltcil U{v>o to prndiiea well-known and 
very goc-l people is sureties for tlieir good 
behavionr nod, in defrtuit, should bo tmiispoited 
tOHMOccupiwl W.tnds to bo there in company wiHi 
wild bensU. Tliey nre devoid of nil rights of man 
For the U»t few yiWTs, ananhisiu is rife all over 
(bo mid csp>?cl.illy no in ilio i'iiil.’*e<l }«*t 

of it In Anieilen, in Kiii-o{e> and in Asia, it h'l* 
nwfrted ils.lf. Hspjiy U Ihn f>ait ol (ha «reihl 
wlirjo It jH iiiikoowis, Mey^Co*! txlermii-ete 
AnanliisI* ! 

am nsxerjKA tx xsaiAsu. 

Mr. It. 0. I.^hin«nii, M. I’., pieel.lMl al (ha 
evening in»»:liiig of (h- Eighty Club «t the Wo't- 
iniiwlrr Palire HoUI on .tfond-M', July 5, "heti 
Mr. Sureridranvth Ii.u'a»j'nd,>tivi»fTd tuuijdie-'s; 
•nd aoMXig iitli*’! sp**ik»-iK n-eie Mr.’Q, Annan 
Hrvve, M.’ I’., Oipniin (ha ffou. A. U. Mi'frer, 
M.r., Mr. 1‘1'vhj, %lDvrel. M. P„ n>vl Mr. Jt. K ; 
A. Hurvlay afleintK.n, July II, 

M». we* to at the Men's ** 

Gn*ft>v» S-Jifire, On grag«lia<i«} Churvh, C'|*f.h»ti>, 
S.W,— Loi.l MorVy r'crivad , Mr. ll^oerjea *1- 
tbe India Offi -e on June 2Ith. On Jane 23rd. 
Mr. BiMerji-o vt>ite>! tJre Jfotuu- of Comniw.s, ard 
had ii<tei»i«*rs n-JUi a liOtnber of IJIjersI *»! 
Labour roem^iCTa. 
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THE EDUC&TIQNAI SYSTEM OF JAPAN. 

BY 

Ms. CHAUBES a. PABRV, D. a. -1- 

VEUYTIIiNG roTii\tct%t^ wUh Jsiwn 
Bes u DpBcul fur IiiAtua 

grent QUtlitiix of »nthn<M/tam 
a^uUlSon cauiseal bj^ her ivmarkfvUe Buccesee* 
>9 ttje frer vhh the coutiiry tv»8view^] 

through A n*y rtiist which tlistortcd the rentUy. 
Thu •ntiuiBiMni hsa now, {n the nAtuntl eonrev 
of tliinge, been folIoweH by a <\niet, ci noorf, 
Btv'l we nx now in n much Vetter po*tl*on to yndge 
correctly what ehe he* rertlly HC<-oinp1»«bert nn<) 
where ahe renDy etnn>l* Among the nstioris. 

The Mlotriifg Htt/ah nims to g«>« a efcetch of 
the eysteoi of e.iuftilion for Coya tn Japan, from 
the beginning of the Elementary School to the 
perind of entering High Schiml or College, thatii, 
from the age <s{ eecen t»t that sif nineteen 
' twenty. 

I)y » Regul'iCiorr which cime into force in April,, 
lPl\?.^tiie perio<l of cimipnliioi v ednoAtion ii* Jnpnn 
WH* fengtlirne-l fiom foni Ererious 

to tlu*, the fo\iv y«vw »f ohl»gnic»y »»Mr»u:lion 
weie j'ws.seil in the fioiver Elenietitaiy School mjA 
tao ye«r» more, iiiteiiilrd to pre|tne the boy for 
entraiire Sch/'o!, weto e(>e*i{ in the 

Jligh**!- Elementary School. The echcol eiU>c»tion 
the poorea' iNaaea eiiileH with the Lower Etenient- 
"ery, but the iiiajouty of lower and middle (.liias 
children throngb the lUghrr Divmon.Tbia 

, iongec iwriod being now made nhUgatmy fo* aII.Uis 
old distirclion of Lower wid Higher h fiboJwJierf. 


The hoiire in Japanese Kchoola nre long and the 
pupil* en}oy neither the Saturday whole-holiday 
of the American SebooU nor the Wednesday ojid 
Salwrtlay half-holidays of the Engiisli.- There are 
five huurM a day for sir days a-week, and, with the 
caat-irAniiiufortnity that seems natural in Oovem^ 
mmt regiilatrd systems, these long hours are in»' 
sisted on in the E/ementary as weJ} as in JUgher 
Orndee. The fist of Fiibjecfs biugiit » not long; 
during the first four years they tiitinde only leading, 
the element* of J*panese wi-iting, easyeoiapositien, 
a liule arithmetic, ethics, diill and gymnastics, 
in the last two yeurs of the Elementary Sehool, 
Japinese History and a few eimpltf notions of 
Geopftiphy, Botany and ^ooiogy are added. Both 
sexes go through exactly the »une course in tho 
EieraenLiry School*, with the exception that the 
piU have » few additional leasuns in newing, 
making c’othea and cooking, ao that their hours 
in the Higher Cls<(ses are .i little longer. 

The kmdeig’irten ileii, It may be wid in pass- 
ing, has fwrdly begun to bear fruit in Japan, as is 
slmwii by the fact that of over five millions of 
children aitending Elumcniary School in 1906-07, 
nnlysaven jier thonvnid had been )n kindergar- 
tens. Ifowsver though at present the pupils are 
M> few and almnkt exclusively of the wdMo-do' 
else*, tha is incroising in pipulaiity. 

The dvfwts of Jnpitneise Elementwy Schools are 
those tutepniuhle tiom the chief evil of the land, 
that ro<>t of all evils a* it has hoen wittily called, 
tho sosit^ty «>f fuijils. Under ihe former Regula- 
txMis, tuition-fees were levied on about one-tenth 
of the papil'v — half a million; yet though ihoee 
fee* were only eleven or twelve *«» n month 
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(three annas), sixty thousand of this half-million 
were so poor that this trifling^ sum had to be 
remitted. Under the present ]nvc, tniiion fees 
are totally abolished, and the only expense to the 
parents h two r.nd-a*ha1f annas a month for the 
few absolutely necessary msterials, a slate, willing- 
brushes, sumi (Indian-ink) and later on a few 
scribblera and two or three reading-books. The 
tuition-fees never amounted to enough to furnish 
even the Pension Fund for teacheia. 

The salaries of teachers in Elementaiy Schools 
are so low that no man with 'any ambition op 
fibility would willingly i-emain in such « iioat. 
Out of 67,207 " regiilar," that is, fully employed, 
teacherainElementary Schools in 1905-6 — fortlicae 
and other figures I quote from the Tiiirty Tbml 
Report of the Minister of State for E.luc«tion, 
submitted In 1907,- 3,724 ieceive.1 ealarieeof not 
more than ten fifteen lupcea) a 

month I while 61,017 ircetv’dle^w than llnil; 
Tiipees and only 184 got .more than 00 ruj«e*. Tim 
teachers are too few— In Elementary Schools only 
nno teacher for forty-five pupiN, on the average; 
the cla&a-rooms aio generally incommodione 
and over-crowde<l, and the lack of books and other 
teaching-apparatus almost as conspicuous in 
town-schoola as in the'pooreat vilNsw*- Oncof 
the chief reasons given for Incteaeing the compul- 
sory perio*! from four years to sir was that not 
enough c.nn be taught in tha thoilcr period to 
fit a' pupil to nnteria Middle Schod. But this 
argument does not amount to much; as the 
majot ity of Elementary S.-h»ol pupil* are too poor 
toprocee.1 with the higher courses and even of 
those that are able, only about half can he admit- 
t0<1, owing to inadequate sccon»o«lalion. In IflOS- 
OO, the percentage of pu^U rvfuaad was 41. Some 
of thwa find room in the Trirate Middle School* 
which, as they help somewhat to relievn the over- 
crowding, receive small Bubaidiea from the Govern- 
ment. Bat, in genetal, the Gorerr.meot •»ljoir» 
a determination to monopolise edneatiou «a far as 


possible; and private enterprises are 8ubjei5te<l to 
strict inspection and if they show any’independ- 
enca of the Government cast-iron routine, they ^ 
soon get discouraged out of existence. At present 
there U far too much State-regulation and inS'I- 
dling. No doubt it is one rf the duties of a Gov- . 
ernment to see that none of its citizens shall be 
alleived to grow up ahsoliitely ignoiant, and to 
compel all to learn at least enough to i«id and 
writo a single letter and to perform the Bimpi*-sl 
arithmetical proce!>6es. But n Ooveinmeiit tlist 
undertakes to foice all children to piss through 
the same mill thirty hours a-week for six yp»i» 
is surely overstepping its bounds. The'-<h’struc- 
tion of individuality, that iticat piecMus 
posssssiun of all hum.m beings, is an evil nut to be^ 
compensated by the amount of positive Instruc- 
tion Imparted. -■» . 

Next In Inpoitauce to Klciuen’nry Ri'heeU In ^ 
Ja|»an arc the cfiu^pnlto, or Middle fidi'K)!*, whh'h 
receive pupil* Ivctween the ages of tliiit«-ii and 
elght«-n or nniclecn and n'prcstnl the htghr«t 
school-education received by the majotily of whst 
arc called the educated clssaes. Thsoistically, the 
only rcqoireincnt fur Mltnitlanre i* the certifitat** 
of having completed* the Elementary bchool 
oourv?. But, in fact, owing to the InsuDirieiiryuf 
accommodation, fin Entr-inee Essiainatlon isheW 
of a corepolilive natute which *5e Tslhei severein 
comparison with tha low standard Iniphed by 
that CVrtiCente. The alioic locntioned length*'*!' 
Jng of the perifid of compulsory e<ii»rntiDn U In 
IntenJeil tn meet this dlRiculty •md to 
niissthr aven.^e instiui-tinn of that fisj'uftv who 
an- either tesv poor to Iv* kept «t eth'iol long'‘f 
than they era fXimpelled by Jaw, or* ho ere 
destitied to h» ryjecte>1 at the Eutranw Eistclna- 
tii-ns of Middle Schovvla. Th» •!**«“* In Middle 
dJchools are tiamed Fitar, Second, ete^ C* Fifth 
TTsar, with a sujipleir«*-ntsry or grsdoste clesr 
whir}. conUnoes two year* wore. The al'sencejof 
Eaiordiy, whole-bolidsj-s orofthe two weekly 
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haU-hoHA^ya ia p.\rtly. compensated for by the 
nallonai ixnrl local boliiUys which are nbovil as 
numerous ns in Amerinv anO aioi-e so than in 
England. The nati'innl holidays are all in some 
way o» other connected with the linptlal 
Family, und the pupils me expected to come to 
school to attend a short ceremony; for every 
attempt ia made to fo-ter in schools the 
(jussi-religiou of Emperor-wnrahip which is the 
•inly sutiatitute for *a truly spiritaal faith that 
Jap;(n at present p isgesses. 

In'a Urge Middle School of five to six hundred 
• boys there will he on the average twenty-five 
regular teiehera. Of theae four or five will be for 
English, an erjunl number for '‘Chinese and 
, Jnp^iieae Literature," three or four eocn for 
Matbematica and for Drill, two for History (wnicb 
ia almost confined to Japanese History) and one 
eiwh for five or six other subjects. The teachers 
' of “ Chinese and Jap»ne«e Literature,” officially 
so called, are genetally elderly individuals with a 
more or less pronounced dislike of foreigtiecs and 
all their ways, and are sometimed jokingly referred 
to by their more modernized colleagues as Airaienat 
. (uncivilize^l). Their title is realty a tnisnoiner; 
for it ia seldom that any langakwha or Chinese 
- teacher” knows anything of the spoken Unguigo 
of Chinese^ their chief subject of instioction 
being the Cbiuo-Japanese script, which uses 
almost entirely the same characters as the pure 
Chinese but gives them a totally different 
pronunciation ; so that a Chinaman and a 
V J.ipanese, though they can communiente easily by 
writing, are as completely unintelligible to one 
-> anothor in speech as if their languages had nothing 
' in common. In fact; a knowledge of spoken 
Chinese is surprisingly rare in Japan, almost as 
rare as in England cr India, though of late years 
^ the language has t>eei. introduced into the Higher 
Commercial Schools and the campaigns in hlan- 
churia have cau«ed some soldiers and laeTcbants 
to aojuiro iv smattering of the language of the 


Middle Kingdom. No foreign language except 
English is taught in any Middle School in Japr.nt 
One defect in the Middle School system is the 
waste of time caused by insufficient employment. 

It is the opposite fault to that which prevails in 
America where schools are undermanned and the 
teachers, while literally paid, are overworked. 

In Japan, the aveiace number of hours’ einploy- 
toent per week is only fifteen ; yet all teachers 
are cooipelled by law to be present on the premises 
during all the time the school is open — that is from 
tliiry-tliree to forty hours a-week ; thus more than 
half the time iv practically wasted. * 

The Go\'ernment has succeeded in monopolis- 
ing e<lacation in Japan perhapsmore tbinin any 
other country in the world. Tbo result is seen 
in its depressiog uniformity, From the day of 
entering the Elementary School at the age of 
seven to the day of graduating from the Middle 
School at eighteen or nioeteen, the course is pre- 
cisely the same for all. As there are no optional 
etudiee, there can he no allowance for individual 
talents and even no attempt to diseovsrthem. 
During all these twelve or thirteen years,' 'every ^ 
student must do hia six or seven hours a week 
English and his six ui- seven hours a week Japanese 
Wiiting and Literature, *even if he has no'trace 
of linguistic and literary inulii'.ation or ability. 
These two euhjecta occupy* nearly forty per cent, 
of the total school-hours, all others are cramped, 
and a student, who has a decided taste for, say, 
Mechanics or Bobiny or Fhysiology, can find 
little or DO encouragement in the very few hours 
that arespartd for such subjects in the whole 
course of his school-life. This is the baneful effect 
of cheap, wholesale, machine-made education and 
ibis the effect everywhere produced by the- 
excessive meddlesome activity of a centralizing 
Government. But it is by the very reverse of 
tiua, by the finditig-out and encouragement of 
individual talents, that a nation fiourishes. ^ 

The enthusiastic admirers of Japan have fre- 
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qufintly nssei'ted tlmt slie lins tak^n evwytliing 
that is worth having from Wesfern civilization 
and has graftsd it all on to socne-iiiDato former 
superiority of her own and thus has risen aba 
bound to a leading-place among iiKtions. Those 
who re.illy know the country know how 
far this is fiom the truth ; know how much she 
has yet to learn, especially in the higher, spiritual 
aspects of modern pnigreas, ntid how nniitted she 
is, in her present crude rondition, to l>e a teacher 
for other nations. After all, is aity nation on 
earth fitted to occupy such a position towanls 
others? We can so seldom find even nn individual 
who can d» us any good, to whom we can hH>k 
with confidence for wisdom, insight or even kind- 
ness ; and a nation of superior individuals to which 
the destinies of another nation con safely be 
confided for their good is a pheiiomsnon which 
has not yet appeared upon this perturbed planet. 

It is ienporUut for Indians that they should 
ostim tte Japan rightly, give her credit for all she 
his done for herself and clearly underatnnd that 
she is not likely to Jo anyihing for any one ete« 
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Organised Charily: In the West and In India- 

BY MR. SAINT NIIIAI. SINGH. 


CT STUDENT i>f sociology finds c peculiHrsUtu 
of »flkii-8 in the 0c.;iden6.. Evciy higa city 
*■ ' wiiicli bpHSts of imincnso weultli, which 
coal<in;i iwposmg edifices, uingtiiSceiit rn^nshtis, 
i•eHlll^ful boulevitida and {'arks and nnius-<nio'it 
groii'ids, Ilia also, n ghbtto glultt'il with tenement 
llOuse^ picked one tigaiiist tlia other like so mnny 
bricks in a building, poveity-stiickeii slimis and , 
foul smelling, insaiiilHiy, {mnionil poor iJistiiet-i. 
Lftiido*- h"8 its West End, occupied by wealthy snd 
fashioimhle people; it also J/ae its But Bud, with 
its teeming )M>putHtiuii of fninUItiiig, diseased, diS' 
boneat people. New York baa its fifth nveiioaninj 
Droitdway, ronuining tho homes of the inuItU 
miUionniies; it has also ita Jlowcry where cut* 
tbroate and miirOereis johtia shouldere with 
decrepit incii and gtAi-viiig women. Chi.'sgo liM 
its cxtliuivo dislilct, the Lmko Shore Driru : l><i( 
Chicago also lias the ghetto wheie men and women 
live in filth and aqualor and slmmeleM imrooiih'ty. 

In nil theae inetiopoli'e* n»d many others, one 
end of tin* town auems to bo popiilatM by the 
wealthy chieaes mid the other hy jwvei ly 'Stricken 
niwiw —one pmt of the rity is people*? with 
”a<>citty'* folks — the other extreme conslitutsa 

the *• underwoi Id.” The two ends of one and the 

itvjw town {ftreeot a liiv'J coetierext aei<i inuch 
food for thuoght when the two cxlrcmrs are 
analysed. 

Tlio pjoiest and wealthiest section* of the 
corumiinity spjienr to l>e at oneou at least crie ' 
plane of life. Both hmc liltle wiuples for moral*. 

The poveity'Stricfcen inasaes do not hare tauth ^ 
eenseof ethics and what liltle they know^ of rooia* ' 

lity they seldom try to lire up to. The oltra- 
rwltliys'lawca attend Chnrcb j'n most jnrtauct*. 
They arc unlike the scum of the citiw, iiaamBth ' . 
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„ M,.y c-not ,.l™a ig..="-™ »' “ 

ihk doe, oot met, them «oy better then the !«»' 
people eiee. they Wd lire. .1 
tbeir privnte sctnnS will «ot betr Mfutiny. * 

„a there o». n.eele »llh » mimoneire rrho !..«> * 

d. ..mo^God.I,..rins lile; dnce io . «h.U e 

1. met with whoee ehoroet.r, Ilk. th»to!Oe»r. 
wife, is ehore .ospieieo ; but such cnscs .re 
lioeel, Theydouottjpity the ehsrsrter ot the 

e. t.e«e1y p.or or th.ert.emely .ieh people .« the 
Occidental cities. 

The m»t curious te.lum o! this ,no.o..loue , oo- 
diliou ot Western ci.ilisstion is the feet th.t .n 
.11 the lodiur. metropolises ot the Occident wh.™ 
multi mllUousires rub should... with penury, 
wenlth everlsslinsly setmenires poverty. The "eh 

men build .nd conduct Ohuiches tor the beneBt ot 

midentsottheE.st End, Bo.rery nod Ohettn. 
They establsh colTee honses, so..p.rest,.uc.nts, ben- 
neries, end cheep entins houses where the et.rye- 
lings enn ohhrin tood end hot drinks tor nothing 
or tern pltt-ince which bstUy ccpcescnts the cost 
price ot the mntcrisU dl.p.ns..i. Church .nd 
chsrity nr. run by people with money for the 
aid .nd uplift ot the moneyless eluses. It nlmnst 
eeehis th.t the wwillhy people ntte.npt to k«,p 
their porortyslrickcn brother, so oceupiwl with 
thlokiog ot tho happy lives they will led >" 
the wotld-to-come, in tho “ Sweet by nod by, 
that they will give little or no thought to lb. 
life of sgony they lead her# mid now. 

Tbi poor people are in ibe pay of their nch 
master?. They nro either tbe employes or es-em- 
ploy^s or the children of tbe employ of thoTveallby 
men and women who are preaching to them. Tbe 
. same hand which endows chuixhes and wnU* nuge 
cbeqhee for charities to help along the poorer peo- 
ple cuts the wages of the very eafce men and 
women who labor and toil in the field, factory and 
mill, owned and conducted by the dispensers of 
charity. The proprietor of the factory and the 
owner of the machinery pockets the principal por- 


tion of tho money earned by the sweat of the 
brow of the w..ge-«vrner : then he turns around 
and finding the pear people unable to Hve upon 
tbe money they receive os wsgrt, orders his cashier 
to hand out to him one hundred per cent, of the 
money eamcl for the rich roan by the very people 
towh<mianinfiiiitesim.»l friction of il is being doled 
outaacliarify. Such a state of nffaiis would appear 
comiCHl were it not for the fact that its unethical 

nature manufactures an iromeasureable amount of 
misery and suffering. To aay the least, this process 

of charily distribution seems a waste of time and , 

breaih, i-ince it would be much more economical in 
the long run for the wealthy classes to pay better 
wages to tbeir employe* and thus obviate the 
necessity of making a double tmusartion ’by 
adding chsrity to the money paid in wsgee. 

Ill an orgrtiiiztd, ethical democracy, where ‘the 
few do not plunder and pillage tbe many, where 
the oligarchy JoH not hold the mssws in fetters 
nad exploit them, there should be no ocmsioa for 
dispensing charity. 'Wheie there are no hungry 
mouths to fill, no homeless ones for whom shelter 
must be provided, no shivering people who must 
bo clothed, there cannot exist nny necessity for 
chariUble citing bouses and coffee restaurants, 
rouniripal lodging houses and institutions of that 
cbancter. ^Yhe^0 there are no ill-paid wage- 
eamera, or working men out of woik, there can 
be no men and women thirsting for free coffee 
nnd hungering for free rolls, cheap meat-stews 
and beans. Chnrity, on the very face of it, bears 
tbe impression of dishonest and unequal wealth 
distribution. Ita anomalous, undignified charac- 
ter 13 stamped on iU very face. Tlie feeling of 
indebtedness which charity inspii-es in the heart of 
tbe recipient undermines the self-respect of the 
man who receives alms and degenerates his charac- 
ter. Charity may be blessed and good for the 
giver— it may nssu.ige the feelings of the donor 
but it seldom conduces to tho upbuilding of the 
self-respect of the one who receives it. 
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systematised. In tVie Occident, they have been 
obliged to cast adrift the Biblical 6.>yvng; “lAt 
rot thy left hand know what thy right hand h 
doing " and the exigencies of the times are driv- 
ing people to club together, to donate Wgo awnis 
of money and distribute it through a pcrfecfel 
charitable society to alleviate trouble and miseiy. 
Since India is rushing henilong to transplant 
Western industrialism to Us ahores, th® country 
ought to forswear i>s eyatero of dUpensjwg 
haphazard charity which has given rise to the 
truism; “ HinduiLsn is a land uf charity and a 
country of beggars,” and establish in Its stead 
charity on a bu^inesa basis, a discrin inating system 
of practi«sal philanthropy. Charity at best is hut 
a palliative, for, as has been shown abnv*. In a well- 
ordered state there sbouVl be no almsgiving; but 
where misery and destitution sre concerned it 
seems Inhuman to eptum and belittle even make- 
shift schemes which relieve physical agony. India, 
therefore, owes it to itself and ihe maases it ebel 
tds within its terriPujes to orgsniro Soeiely and 
look after Us poor, uld, eick and ander-developed 
with at least as much tfiicieney as is displayed 
elsewhere in the world. 

No weaver ever made" web without being forced 
ti tie up the threads broken in weaving. Human 
Society hna often been likened to a wmvev’a web, 
for there never existed a nation all of wha-e indi- 
vidual units were perfect. No weaver can afford 
to neglect tying up the broken threads; similarly 
no nation can nffud to neglect the individuals 
whoare weekend inefiicient.' Every nation most 
organise iU forcea in order to carry on the mend- 
iiig process so vital to its well-brirg. Organised 
charity thus becomes an all-imiiortant nece.«ity 
and no nation can dispense with it unless it wishes 
to wither and die, E)«>where in the woild these 
basic principles have been recognized and policies 
and programmes based on them have been frameil 
and are in daily sucevr-sful operation, India U 
behind the wcriil in this respect. It needs to be 


aroused to a keen appieciatien of the situation and 
induced to get busy and remodel its methods of 
dispensing charity in eccoidnnce with the changed 
needs of our timea. 

Tfm foi emost study of a nation is the care of ita 
children, for it is the little ones that conatitute 
the State, (he best asset of the people. The 
nation seems to be alive to the nece.saity of talcing 
care of the normal child The people appear to 
bcanziutN ttt make the Gcreinment provide facil- 
litiea for the education of Indi.rn children. Th® 
natives oi the land are e\*en making efforts to do 
their share of shouldering the educational burden 
to supplement what the Goveinment is doing. But 
practically nothing is bring said and done to take 
proper care of defective childi'en, diae.ised children 
and evil-ine)ii>ed children. The nation ia paying 
practically no heed to properly developing the 
under-noi mrti and nhnoiniHl child — to make the bad 
child good — U) enrirh lUelf by saving the scraps of 
humanity ju<t as the economical housewife iililU 
zescveiy leftover bit. Elsewhere in the world 
nationa ere acting intlie capacity of intelligent 
honse-wivea, making the moat of every left-over 
scrap and turning them into nice-looking 
product*. 

Orgaoise*^ Society in India ought to take in 
hand thu proper development of the child who is 
criminally inclined. Almuat every civilised county 
now luKi an institution known na the “Juvenile 
Court”. This institution has been defined as: 

*' A social agency to enquire into the couditicna 
of children of all classes within its jurisdiction, 
to determino what influences have suriwunded 
them, to BRceitain whatought to be done for them 
and than secure the ih.ing of it.” The Juvenile 
Court tieata “the child ns a iiuman being 
with individnsl rights. It refuses to su(i«cribe . 
to the Biblical theory thas « child is born 
in. origin.al sin, with a perverted mind — that 
it is destine<l to hr indineil loivarda evil on 
account of this ain of Adam. The Juvenile 
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BY 

^ Mr. JAS. C. 8HITI1. 

* {Author 0 / Money anti Profit Sharing or Jht Double 
Monetary Syilem.y 

“ K%\otcMff«-/or the tali*,-^piVbit^oti^cil\ 

Tt>ir to/>rbr«ii&«”. — Comte. 

t HEUE Jm beer, r wo»ld wile monetary 
problem, of tvbicli the Indian Cjirency 
question only a local phase, ever since 
18ri-r3 when, the isoUlet] action of the newt) 
formotl German Empire, with her stocks of gold 
amounting to more than X200 tnilltons, after 
abandoning ailyer monomebillism nnd adopting 
gold monoinetallisro as tho basic piincipfe of htr 
Impeiaal money laws, disturbed what may l>e 
described tui the previously existing monetary 
comity by attempting to unload her stocks of 
silver upon the himelnliic natcocie, through th«ir 
open mints for the free ond unrsstiicted coinage 
of both silver nnd gold Into unlimited legal tender 
money ON PRIVATE ACCOUNT, for the 
purpose of still further increasing her own stocks 
of gold . 

^ In the presence of such r monetary menace the 
bimetallic nations promptly clo«od their minta 
against .^the free coimge of sijrer on pitv.ate 
account, and so, in 1879, Germany findiix* hereeU 
• 'chctkma^led by the. combined action of these 
mtiom suspended her sites of silver; but inci- 
dentaffy she imposed gofj monoroetalJisin upon the 
whole economic world by ccmpellinn tug bimetal- 
lic nations to keep their mints closed against the 
free end anreslricted coinage of silver into 
unlimited legal lender money on private Account 
as the then only means of protecting theit nation- 
al gold coinago from the moneUiy menace of 
Oermany. 

The long established monetary conditions 
. which bud existed in the United Kingdom and 
practically tbroogliout the whole West from ICfiS 
72 


to 1871*73 with beneficial results, as embodied by 
France in the Law of the 7th Germinal of the 
Year XL (1803) nnd by the coiresponding legisla- 
tion of almost nil of tite OcciJentul nationsop to 
187(b reflected nnd expressed the delibeiate judg- 
of tho West upon tho subject of money. 

Tho economic consequences of this monetary 
poficy of Germany, wfu’cfi fins imposeif (o/ <iio 
most eitremB form of mouoiretalluin upon all the 
nations of the cnith hn-e, up to the present 
time, manifested themselves as one continuous 
epoch of “ financial stringency " nnd “ money 
famine,” of “ciises" and ‘•panics,” upon all tlio 
Exchanges nnd Markets of the nations disturbed 
only by bilef intervals of genorol economic 
progress nnd prosperity, laanifonting themselves as 
industrial and commerusl '' booms.” 

These economic conscquonces reflect the 
political coneeqiunres, to the other nations, of the 
reguUiIy Mlabliblied and lecognizcd military 
policy of Cern-any, glowing out of her geograph- 
ical position hi the centre of Europe, with four 
possible frontiers to defend, perhaps simultan- 
eously, and therefore font frontiers from which to 
attack, perhaps in serial order, which has imposed, 
as a vital necessity, (&) the extreme of militarism 
upon all the Continent.al nations of Europe, nnd 
which is now imposing (c) the extreme of militant 
naval expansion upon practically all the nations 
of tbs earth, ns the necessary price, of national 
political independenco, whfsti we are all required 
to pay, pay, pay and look pleasant, amidst the 
ever-recurring military nnd naval ” scares " 'ami 
“palitical panics” proceeding from tbe potential 
results of the bursCitig of niry one of the ’’war 
clouds," which, at methodically mad moments, 
show themselves above the horizon of the world- 
clitics of the naticDS. 

Gold moooznetallism for all the nations of the 
earth is now being practically demonstrated to be 
a monetary policy inconsistent with tho mainten- 
ance of reasonably stable, national and interna- 
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tional, ccononf'ic conditions, and the nierrtary need 
of the present time is the restoration of popalar 
and automatic himeWIism bj iritemationa] 
agreement. 

If unaniuiity among tlie nations cannot be 
secured for this restoration, which will double the 
metallic, money bases of nil the banking tri.Hng]cs 
of.tho nations, then prnctic.al steps should be 
taken tooiginize tlic widest possible bimetallic 
combination of tho nations of tbe West and of the 
East, upon the lines of the Latin Monetary Union. 

Tins is the practiuxl meaning of the proposal 
which was made to the 13i itislj Government joint- 
ly, in 1807-98, by the Governments «f the 
United States and France, to open their mints to 
the free and unrestricted coinage of U'lli silver 
and gold into unlimited legal lender money on 
private secount, at the llATIO OF EXCIfANCB 
of 15*6 of Silver to 1 of Gold, upon the condition 
that the mints of India weie re-opened under 
identical conditions. The RATIO OF PRODUC- 
TION of silver and gold during tUo long peiiod 
frem 1403 to 1906 has been about 14 4 of Silver 
to 1 of Gold. 

This, joint propcis.il of the United States and 
France xvas not fivouraUy entertained by tho 
Government of India of that time, and the Im- 
pciial Government of the United Kingdom did 
not overrule the decision of the Vicert^’s adminis- 
tration. 

In September 1899, Lord Curzon, who was 
then the Viceroy, said of the adoption of the 
Gold Standard 1 — 

^Y■o <lo not tie our hands by taking tins alep, tor 
whiJo tho adoption of tlie Oold Standard tender* ua 
independent of Iho enprite of foreign countries for tlie 
tiiiio being, it will not prevent us at any date in Uie 
fiUura from embarking upon adiscuasion with Foreign 
Powers ns to an international agreement, but will, on 
the contrary, enable us to enter the field upon ojual 
terms. ' 

We are now in 1909— nc.-uly ten years after 
the authoritative utterance cf I<o»d Cmzon — 
tVatohman tell ns of the night, 

Wut the signs of promise arc ? 


I. In tho United Kingdom. 

'There is a Committee, appointed at CrtitliO', in 
September, 1908, by the Congress of t)\o Assoemted 
Chambers of Commerce, to consider an<f report 
upon the Ilritish Bnnking and Currency systems ; 
and there is also a somewliat similar Committee 
previously appointed to consider and report upon 
similar matters and al-!o upon the subject of llio 
regain- provision cf siiillcierit Gold Resen e-x. 

II. In tiie Uniteil Sbites. 

In obedience to nn Act if Congie*.*.-, the Gov- 
eimmeotof that couiiliyliis appointed n CotnmN- 
ston to considei and repoit upon Cuiiency imd 
Hanking, dealing with both the nation •! and iiiler- 
national I'ssiirs involved. In S»plember, 1908, 
members of th.it Commission ariived in Europe 
for the purpose of collecting eviJence. 

IK. In India. 

There is still tho s-ime unsAtisfaetury eonditloQ 
which has prevailed ever since tlm “ monopoly- 
cum-perrerse Rupee ” camo into being ns the oB*- 
spiiogoftlie monetary policy of 1693-90, jield- 
ing results such as are indicated h> tlicso tragic 
incidents - 

(a) “. .the htadman of n famine-stricken villf'ge 

sold 2,000 Rupees weight ofsilvri, inAUaliaMd 
for COO rupees duiing the famine of 1890 '' 
(Mr. Moreton Frewan, in the Mmtldx Review 
for November, 190C, pige 12G ) 

(i) In 1897 “The Council mm d.y w.tJ 9 I .khs 
of Bills on In.ti.a at 1». 3fl , iit.il within a weak 
bought 100 lakhs of Billa on Iidii pixingover 
Is. 4rf. for them." (Mr. W. JI Ilndtctt in the 
Bankers’ MagR/iive for Oclohei, 1908, p-igra 1^57 
and 438.) 

(c) “Below we show tliu position ..f ihe Gil-I 
Standard Reserve at Urn bi-ginning .if llm finaii- 
cislyear and on the last dry «.f August; — 

.M'areh .‘It Atigiist .11 Cbnngo 
Jorcated in GoM £ C £ 

Securities HutO.OrC fiTs'.Srll — 

Gold in India .W/iOO ... — 

Silver fa India •},r>oii,0(i') 

Owing by Treasury .„ Ift1,437 ■+ 163,117. 

Total ... £lp,331,cr6 £18.447, £?C!,2I9 - 
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(t tvill be seen that ovri’ng to the heavy 6.i!ed 
by the IndiAQ Government of Bills upon Iiondoii» 
in orJer to snpport tliQ 16rf. exchange, the Secre- 
tary of SUts in C'oaocil hail to dispose of nearly 
7i milliuas of eeciitities, and mostly on t)>e 
I^ndon Stock Erchange, for the only short-dated 
securiticsheld on Manh 31 coosisted of ^l,00d,000 
of EscLejjner Bonds and XI, 575, 000 of Treasury 
Bills.” 

“In one imporbint respect the suggestions of 
the Committee on Indian Railiray Financo and 
Administration for increasing the amount to be 
found for increased railway cenatrnetion and equip- 
ment seetn to be gmtly prejudiced. They sug- 
gested that in course of time the whole of the 
profit deiived fitm coinage might be utilised for 
railway purposes instead of being added to the 
Gold SUi'dard R»servo.” (Hie Banhere’ Msprine 
for Korenber, 1008, (uige 500.) 

So instead of Quid nod Gold Securities, the Gold 
SUndird Reserve is being gmdiuiiy conveited 
into railway rolling and other stock and e<|uip- 
ment. 

Ofl 3 let Aogusf, 1 908, there was in this Fund — 
this show of gold refiectiog tho shadowy existence 
of the Jcdlan Gold Standard monetary system, 
created for the purpose of securing the stability of 
the gold value of the “ monopoly-cum-perverse 
Rupee” — only X7,234,3l5inveatkd in goldsecuri- 
tiea in tbo United Kingdom and no gold in India 
to its credit. 

'Ihere is however tfii's muef, gained'. Tfie efabo- 
rate financial machinery growing out of the policy 
of 1803-09 has provided the means c( registerirg 
regularty the evidence of tbo fai'iuio of an experi- 
ment undertaken ogainst the advice of the 
“concftiSHs of the competent," in both hemis- 
pheres, av diMlosetl by the iirsnimoiis Repoit of 
the Commissioners appointed by the Imperbl 
Parliament prior to 1893, and by tbo joint 
_ bimetallic proposal of the United States '.nd France 
in 1897-98. 


Will it over be possible to estimate the price 
paid by the peopio of India in matcrhl wealth 
duiing the past 15 years for this needless disturb- 
ance of the histoiic standsid cf v.alue, medium of 
erebange, and monetary system of 300 millions of 
human lyings ? 

We tan never hope to know the pn'ce wliich 
lira been paid, and which still continues to be 
paid, in human sorrow, suilerJng, want and decay, 
even unto death, for this tragically losing and 
needless experiment. 

Yet Mr. W. 11. Hackett urges perseverance in 
regard to this experiment, and seems surpiised that 
“The Indian Natives might object to the cost !” 

Ilow long would 8 Ministry last, in the United 
Kingdom, which attempted to deal with the un- 
limited legal tender money of the people of tbo 
United Kingdom, >n accordance with the proposals 
put forward in the Despatch to Lord Q. Hamilton, 
dated CilcuUa, 3id March, 1808, and published 
in tbe United Kingdom in Utay, 1808 ? Tiio 
answer to lliis question will suStciently explain, 
to “more intelligent,” the attitude of the Indian 
Natives in the matter of pa) ing the piper hr 
playing such s tune. The Indian peoples are, all 
of them, men and women of like passtohs unto 
enrartvos. 

It is now clear, from the foregoing record of 
events that the Indian Currency <iuestion is only a 
local phiso of the World-Wide monetary bieacli of 
1871-73 and the subsequent nioCetary legislation. 

rUe nced'ol'^lWp^^fSlnl^ dunriV ibr a si^i^csraan 
of the calibre of the Lord Liverpool of 1816, 
rejucsenting India, .and realising lint “the first 
duty of Uie Indian Government is towards Indian 
Finance "and (while pursuing a monel.ary policy 
tn harmony with Imperial coiisiderationv, develop 
that policy practically in flCcordance with the 
kilties of the actual Indi.an economic situation, 
.jnst as Lord Liverpool in 181G developed practi- 
cally a monetary policj in accordance with the 
rcalWes of the Biitls'i economic situation of that 
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time) liy <3ipl3m->tic means (a) ondcnvour to secure 
from the ITnile^l Stalei nut! IVance, the rcnetrAl 
of their joint propawl of 1897-08; omi by the 
samo ineins (&) rndo-ivoiir to induce u mnny, of 
the r..'ittons of t!io WcbK nnd of t!ie Eist to oigA- 
tiizc ft bimetallic monet-iry League. 

If (llplumacy secui'ctl a BufCcicntly eOoctire 
combination arrnngo for tbo meeting of the 
I'uth International Monettry Cotifei'ence anti At 
th.at meeting ratify formally nnd publicly the 
work of diplom.xcy. 

It would not bo necfc<!S.ary to cre.\to Any now 
“Free Markets" for gold. Tno League could 
arrange for the cfTective protection of their stocks 
of gold money by making it optional to tender 
either silver or gold in full dischnrgo of all debts, 
public and puvftto. within their terutories, by 
encouraging the organization within each of the 
nftliona forming the Lfl.ague, Central Dauks with 
numerous Branches, like the Bank of France; nod 
by every other ozpodicut, which experience lins 
suggested Of may suggest, keep within each of the 
nations, an cidequato supply of both gold and silver 
imlimitod legal tender money for the use and 
benefit of the working men of each nation— 
C.apitalists, Entrepreneurs nnd Labourers — who 
produce the wealth of the nations, nnd who pro- 
vide the taxes which support the Oovemraent of 
the nations, who establish nnd maintain the mints 

the national industries nnd commerce must bo 

the first consideration, and international finance 
must bo developed in harmony with these vital 
national interests. 

The Bank of France has controlled a very con- 
siderftblo supply cf the gold which has provided 
the stand-by of the nnlionsin every time of “gold 
famine" from 1873 to 1908. 

If diplomacy failed utterly, and India found 
.hcr-self standing alone, tho statesman, with asinglo 
oyo towards Indi.an economic interests, wouU 
deal with tho situation on purely Indian lines; 

, and, having regard to the differences in the pro- 


portional iioldings of the precious metals of the 
Indian peoples; to the differences between the 
generally prevailing monetary policy of the present 
time; and to tho diff»rences between the Indian 
economic I’calities of 181G, would i-esolutelyand 
perse verirgly apply the principles undei lying Lord 
Liverpool's monetary policy of 1816 to the Indian 
economic situation of lo-d.iy with justifiable confi- 
dence that (l)wilh the political and e'^nomic 
control of a sub Continent containing 300 millions 
of civilized human beings; (2) with holdings of 
.£200 millions of silver nnd XlOO millions of gold ; 
(3) with ft favourable merchandiso external trade 
baUnco Averaging over .£33 millions a year ; (4) 
with cxlcmnl gold obligations smounting to about 
XlSmilllutis ftyear; (5) with the pnxluctionofgold 
in Indiaatan average rate of over .£2 millions aycar; 
(6) with nn average net absorption of gold of orer 
X2 millions n year (ever under existing monetary 
conditions requiting pet iodic exports of gold from 
India for investment in the United Kiogdom—s** 
ports which during the year 1005-06 amounted 
to X6 millions), and (7) with ftn average net atsorp- 
tion of silver of over X8 millions a year; be 
would be able to protect and defend, without any 
ECrious business inconveniences, the whole economic 
life of the 300 millions of human beings for whose 
good government aud peimansntly progressive 
prosperity ho would be responsible, in a manner 
which would upbuild both the internal nnd ex- 
ternal trade, and stimulate into ever-expanding 
prosperity tbo agriculture nnd other industries of 
all classes of the people. 

In addition to a modified application of Lord 
liverpool’s monetary policy of 1816, we have only 
to odd the effective expedient adopted, by the 
United States during her Civil War, as a means 
of commanding the gold she required to buy in 
tho markets of tbo world and pay for in gold, the 
supplies urgently needed to maintain her existence 
os an undivided nation, and the effective Indian 
monetary policy is at once in sight, 
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It is utimateit that cJuven railHons etetling arc 
fliimralty sJJed to tlie lioanN of tJia precious 
inettls )i> Indis. 

“ Xons of tiie amooll* g'*M Iwrs from I/»n*lon to 
Inais ever come b>cV’.— LORD HOTIISCIIILD. 

“The sccuriiies must In ereftte«l on a Itopeo 
Iwais if lii'lim money is to be inveslcij On 
fnJian — SIR ED^VARD LWV. 

■ ” WcaJUi iroulii be eyai]ab]e jf the Gorernioent 
wjoM consult In li.in esperleuee and rcspcctlndiao 
prvju.liccs”— SfU ROPER LFTIIHRIDGE. 

*'Tiie btrcnglltening of the bond between 
India nod Great BritAic mainly depends on 
economic snd industrisl development.” — SIR 
MANCIIERJEK BHOW.N’AGQREE. 

Hera is the sugjssled policy in outline 
1. Rs-open the mints of India to the free end 
unrestrictod coinage of both goM siiJ eilver into 
ualimited legal tender money on privala account 
et the nitioof IS'S of Silver to 1 of Gold : and 
M opportanitise oiTei* help forward the cause of 
inUmational biicetalliam. 

3. Contract only Silver Rupee obligations In 
future s fts opportunities offer convert oU Indian 
gold obligations into Silver Rupee ohligatioits; 
end make -all Indian obligations payable in India. 

' 3. Encourage the organitatiun of a Great 
Central Dank of Indi.a, upon the model of ilio Bank 
of Prance, with proviaians for the adequate repre- 
sentation of the agricultural, manufacturing, 
'commercial and Gorernment iatereet.^ on tbo 
Sirecionte; and $>Dct>iirage *»ch a 2iiJ>k tocaJab- 
liab Branches, and Agencies throughout the nbolo 
Bub-Continent. ffrans-act ell the fin.anci8l opera- 
tions of the Oovemment, issue all legal tender 
Currsney Notes (convertible on demand !nto un- 
limited legal tender inet>t))ic money) through this 
Bank, and deposit all the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment into tho Dank. 

4. CollectALLTHEEXTERNALTAXESon 
Imports and Exports in unlimited legal tender gold 
monay eaclusirely, and collect aln>, so much of tbe 


tntetna] taxes in gold money exclusively, as, to- 
gether with the taxes of the external trade, wH 
yicldftsum of .£)6 millions annimlly — tho amount 
of the external gold obligations— or whatever 
icay bs the maximum amount of tbe external 
gold obligations, provideil that in the cose of the 
IKTERN'.AE TAXES, these eh.all be payable in 
gold, only whenever tho specific sum due to bo paid, 
at one timn, by a single jinlividuol or Cor 2 >on)- 
tion, shall be equal to One Moluir (equal to 
XI. 10a.) or more than Or.oMohur. 

5. Hold all tho gold collected as taxes in India 
to be paid out in India in exchange for Gold 
Rills on TiOndon representing as much of tho 
X35 millions of tbs mej'clisndiss bolanre of tho 
external trado in favour of India as may bo 
needed for remitlnnco tn I/>ndnn to dischargo 
annually tho external gold obligitions of India, 

This suggested monetary policy rests for its 
justifi<*4Uon upon the following eonsidenttiune, 
which have never been serionsly questioned by 
the *' concensus of the compotent ” throughout tho 
West from 1C6C down to the present time. 

(a) That the maximum economic inBuenco 
exerciaabte by the Government of a nation fortbo 
purpose of uplifting and znaintnining, to the 
utmost degree, tho exchange value of either one 
or botb of the precious metals, is developed in 
practice by the opening of tho national mints to 
Ibo free and unrestricted coinage of either one or 
both of tiro precious metals into unlimited Icg-al 
tender en prh'Jite aecoost. That U tosaf, 
by conferring upon either ono or both of the 
precious metals unlimited legal tender functions, 
or general debt-paying powers. 

(4) Tint the maximum economic iniluecco 
exerciatbie by the Government of a nation for 
tho purpose of depressing nnd keeping down, to 
tho utmost degree, the exchange value of either 
one or both of the precious metals is developed in 
ptactire by the dicing of the national mints 
against the free and unrestricted coinage, of 
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either one or both of the precio'is metals, into 
imlimito-l legal tenJer nioii?y on priVvUe account, 
that is to sny, b}' the withholding from either one 
or- both of the precious inetils unlimited legal 
tender functions, or general dohb-pnying powers. 

Tlie history of the prices of the precious 
metals from 1687 to 1871-73 demonsttatea the 
truth contained in consideration (n); and the 
history of the prices of the precious tnet-ala from 
1874 to 1908 demonstrates the truth contained in 
consideration {b). Seepage 217 of “ MoNEY AND 
PROFIT-SHARING”, and pages 31 to 43 of 
•'THE TRUST AND THE GOLD TRUST." 

(c) The estimated propoition.d holdings of 
the precious metals by the peoples of India is, in 
money value, two-thiids silver and one-third gold. 
Clesrly then the masimuro economic loflnem-c of 
the Government of India must be cxeroised and 
developed so as to uplift and maintain to the 
utmost degree the e«hange value of silver. With 
respect to gold, having regard to the Urge perma- 
nent holdings of this precious metal by the Indian 
peoples ; to the reed of gold money, in the onlinary 
find regular course of the operations of the. exter- 
nal trade { to the existing external gold obliga- 
thins of Indial and to the generally prevailing 
monetary policy of the other great commercial 
nations, among whom are the creditors of India on 
gold obligations: these most important business 
reasons determine the moneUry policy of India in 
favour of bimetallism and against either silver or 
gold monometallism. 

'The problem of maintaining WITHIN THE 
NATION the of exchange between silver and 
gold has been solved in practice by all the self-gov- 
erning nations of the West including the Dominion 
of Canada with respect to its own special silver 
coinage. The rupee, coined under tho authority 
of Brili.h Law. contains rather more silver than 
the Ilalf-Dollav of Oanada—e.ach bearing tho 
imago and superscription of tho same King- 
Emporor. 


The monetary history of India fiom 1871-73 
to the present time I'.s one of the most conspicuous 
iilustmtioiis of the eternal truth of that vital 
utterance of the late Sir Henry CampbeIMl.inner- 
man, to the effect, that good government can 
never be a permanently sutisfactory substitute for 
self-goveinnient. 

Every heart, whether of tho individual or of 
the nation, knoweth its own sorrow, and the stran- 
ger should not meddle therein. 

The bimctnllists have remained silent, ever 
since 1899, partly because some of us think wc 
know that, in the life of individuals as in the 
life of nations, there are periods when they become 


possessed of strong delusions and RELIEVE lies, 
(Sea St. Paul, 3 Tliess. Chapter 2, Verse XI.) 
During such periods silence is golden, To-day 
however the evidence condemning the etpcrimenl 
which was begun in 1693 is now on record, and so 
the time of silence has passed away. 

Finally, there is the science of PoliticalEcommy 
and there is also the science of Political Ertniva» 
gance. 

Tho work of Economy produceth Wealth, and 
Wealth when it hath conceived bringoth forth 
Strcnclliaiid Iv'"’'®!, — Thyslcal Wealth 1 

ivS'.'"’'” : 

the continuance of these ever engendcreth, mote 


and more abundant life. 

The work of Extravagance produccUi IHtli, 
and IHth when it liath conceived hringeth fortli 
I Poverty =r Physical lliLh } 
WcaVnvss aod Decay j Jc!norani.-e= Tntcllectual „ j and 
( Vico s= tloral „ ' 


the end of tlieao is death. 

“By their fruits sliall ye know thero." 

Quo VfuUs? 

"the INDIAN NATIONAlTcONGriES^^Aoae- 
Fount of lie ongiit and prontli Full text of all the Pro- 
aidential Addreiaes. Hcpnnt of all the Conpiv** Ileso- 
Intiona. Eitracts from all the Welcome Addreane*- 
Notable Uttcraiicci on the Morement, Portrait* of »II 
the Conp-cta President*. Cloth Hound. Over 1100 f»yr*. 
Oown 8vo. It*. 3. To Herletc Siioiml/erf, Jit. U h- 

O. A. NATE3AN & CO, ESPLANADE,"jiAIHl-Ak' 
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THE H&TIOM&L IDEA IH THE EAST. 

UY >10. J. C. OOOMC. 

(5uS./.Vft7o/', ^deorfiUo/ India, J/oinb«!f.) 

J lie ye-arH the tUvNioii of ram has became 
vlf moj-c inarkeJ than it lutl ever been Anting 
* thepa*t. Perhaps nowliero else is this moro 
appxrent Than m the East. Where formerly the. 
ivlea of natiansitty was rot understood by the 
Ocient.al peoples and the bond of religion only 
di'itiiigalshi.'J the cammunitics, now race pU 3 ra a 
very important pait in determining thereUtions 
between one section of the people and another. 
The coiibtct with the West is of roiirso respond) 
hie fur the new condition of things. In formei 
times while the traveller ran the risk of losing 
his life in entering an Eistern State, it was due 
not eo much to the fiu t that bo was a foreigner m 
to the greed of tho people for his money, 1 1 would 
perhaps be correct to aay that the people in the 
Eist weie ignorant of the idea of nationality. In 
China, it might b« taid, the foreigner has alw^yn 
been looked upsn nith dUfsroiir but theieniro 
the dislike of foreigners vaonct be attributed su 
much to wenl pr«]udiee aa to tlie fact that the 
foreigner Ins always pioved a disturbing elemci.t 
in religion and social life. A foicigner to a 
Chinaman is a ir.iajicnary bent upon subverting 
the ancient rMigion spd custoiiH. With such an 
estimate of the character of the foreigner is it 
any wonder that the Chineae find tfiem inloter- 
aWf ? JVwsnr wAtr /sTiwAkir c/i Ih^ niti 

tude would do well to consider n)i{»l (hey would 
do if a person or group of persons weie to pri-nch 
at them in season and out of season. 

It is no eraggeration to aiy that thedielilce of 
the foreigner in some Eastern countries was, in 
no mannei', due to Ins belonging to n difierent 
taco but only to some imaginary or real danger 
which the people attributoj to hie presence Noa', 
however, the aspect of affau-s has clungeil. With 
the majority of the Orientals, the idea of Ration- 


ality H now a living force. It h daily gaining 
ground. The Peisiin, the Jijmn«se, tho Indian 
and the Chinese, not to apeak of tlie innnnier- 
aW« races peopling Aria, are now airako to the 
advantages of woikingeombinedly for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the country to which 
they belong. It is a novel idea for the East 
and it s'loutd not be surprising if ifaaosimilation 
is accoapsnied by a violent disturb-anco at times 
of the existing order of tilings. It retnains to 
be seen what changes it undergoes in the process 
in the Eist. 

Those who are interesteJ in tho tranvhtion (<f 
ideas from one po'ple to anotlier woiil i porljips 
find, after some tune, that the b-irbnis'u which 
lies bidden m the dim bickgrotind uf all excliisiva 
national movements m the Wtst IikI been toned 
ifotrn (O the Orient. From its pirnge thnitigh 
the hands of the Orient >1 prupte with their, deep 
religious feelings, the idee is bound tonequiro n 
higher and nobler Bigiiific-ince. As it stands nt 
the ptesent lime, it means in its efiVefa noUiing 
more thin the m'lteriel adcnncomcnt of a body of 
men without regard tothewril being of tlie other 
rommunities of the human race. It is not im- 
probable that when the Asiatic peoples have bo 
coae familiar with the idc.a, they wniiM hi ing to 
light frvsh bonutica whicli lie hidden tviw an] 
wbiUi the peculiar temperament of thnWostein 
po.>pIes oliacnies from view but nhich will reveal 
tliemselvca to thBepecuf.itive mind of tho Eisf. ^ 

JT.Vrv* r.w iVmr lAwW *Vf^ m /virrt^i, rile 
nation d moxeiiienis in the didVient countries have 
succeeded only in making the line of separation 
more defined and have brought suspicion nnd 
gieoJ in their ti-rihi. As »t irA.v said tlie «(lier 
day at tho Imperial Preas Confarence in England, 
Europe is lapsing liock into barbarism. It is a 
common belief in Europe that national develop- 
Ritr.l is entirely dependent upon tho possession of 
a number of Dreadnoughts. If a nation has moro 
Dreadooughta than one or other of tho nations, 
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th« future of that body of men ia sni<I to be 
assured. In the East, people thin): otherwise. 
Dreadnoughts or n huge army are not neces- 
Etarily the forerunners of progress. They may 
produco certain conditions which might easily be 
mistaken for progress but they do not always 
make for the real advancement of a people. 

History teaches us the inevitable result of 
following a rule to the exclusion of otbergi-eat 
principles. Life is not made up of rules although 
' their observanco is essential for its preservation as 
occasion demands. As the spiritual idea followed 
to its end at the expense of other equally great 
principles has ended in stagnation for the East, 
the Dreadnought idea is bound to end in disaster 
for Europe. It is perhaps in the scheme of things 
that the East should, at the present juncture, 
take up the new idea and examine the aspects 
which the West has revealed and bdtig her ex- 
perience to bear upon them. 

It is no crime to be optimistic of the result 
although one cannot help feeling that at the 
commencement the acceptance of the national 
idea will be fraught with a violent upheaval of the 
existing conditions of life. There are signs alivody 
of this disturbance in Japan, the ideal nation of 
the Orient. The leaders of public opinion attri- 
. bute the slowness of their progress to the influence 
of the foreignere. In commerce, they complain the 
' foreign merchants take an uri easonable share of 
'^"the profits to the detriment of their own tradeie, 
and they devote all their talents to bring about 
the ejection of the former. It is no exaggeratio.i 
to say that the Western idea of our country for 
■ ourselves has so far been adopted in Japan that 
the latest Returns show lliat the very existence 
of the foreign business houses is threatened. 
Year after year the trade done by the foreign 
merchants is dwindling and nothing would please 
the Japanese more than to see them shut np 
their shops and walk out. At present Japan is 
solelyconcemed with material prosperity. 


The Japanese are devoting all their energies 
to the development of their trade and tlie other 
’ Oriental nations seeing the wonders pei formed by 
the magic wand cf weaUh in that distant Islind 
are not slow to draw comp-arisonsand find Ihen'i- 
selves wonting. In India, we find the people 
have discovered that all is not well with them. 
.They have only dimly re.alised the immense ad- 
vantages accruing from the possession of this 
world’s goods and eflorU are everywhere beir>g 
made to improve the industries, introduce new 
ones and transform the land into a field of fnetor' 
ies, and mills. So far, so good. But theie are 
dangeia ahead in a recklesi one-sided piogress. 

In the United States where perhaps the gospel 
of wesllh is believed in its absolute totality, condi- 
tions have been produced which are not at all 
desirable, The crushing tyranny of cspitsl, the 
oppressive revolt of labour, men, women and chil- 
dren reduced to common slavery for their duly 
bread these are unknown in the East, hut willi 
the blind acceptance of the materinliatio creed of 
the West they aro bound to spring up into life. 
It seems n wanton waste of human eObittode* 
vote it to the production of these eviN. 

It is, however, not improbable that, with the 
progress of tima, the East nill renliso the d.arger 
of loaing eight of rtjually important things in the 
pui'suitof weiilth. But tiie lesson inight bo lenrnt 
too Ute. For progress in this diicction as ir 
others piTpimtion is absolutely necessary and the 
leaders of public opinion would be better occupied 
in pointing out the diaastrous consequence* of 
followingthe West blindly than in try ing to erealc 
ill-feeliHg liclween their nation and others. 

nure ie, na A matter of course, no harm in 
taking new idma from the other nations but then 
they should be religiously eramiited snd adapted 
to one’a own cireiimstances with due reganl to th* 
fact that in the engci nesa toaoiniro them, tlieold 
things which have already been gained ate not 
lost Like the dog in the fable, the bone should 
not be lost for the ehadow. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCftTION. 

BY “AN EDUCATIONIST." 

NE of the most remarkftblo features of the 
' Iflth Centur; is tbe great ititerest taken 
in Education and the rapid development 
of Educational Science. Host people have now 
realised that tbe eduottional question is a vita) 
one, that on its proper solution depends the future 
of the people, Unit without the spread of educa- 
tion DO social reform is possiLle. What were once 
hard-learned piinciples applied by an win eat 
erlucationist in this or that corner of Europe 
hare now become trite maxims and eomroon 
places with which the ever-so-hiimble lenclier 
is well familiar. That education must be broad- 
based, that it must train all the faculties of the 
young, that it should be a preparation for practical 
life, that as far aa possible seif-education should be 
encouraged, is known to every one with the elight- 
eat claim to be called an educationist. With the 
exploeton of tlie old fuculty-thsory of psjchology 
has also perished the old-fashioned view thit the 
child's brain is something like a gunny-bag to be 
stnOed with matter ; and every one knows now that 
the ' natural reactions ’ of the child’s mind should 
be pleasurably arousei), and that each new tiling 
should be drawn into the mind by ' tacking it 
on ’ to something nli-eidy existing in it. Lastly, 
not only piofessed educationists but polilhwl 
theorists and practiml statesmen srugradiMlly 
coming to realise that it is essential to the well- 
being of a country that it.s misses and ita women 
should be educated an.l uplifted. 

It is rot difficult toformnUte atrikiog phrases 
of profound pejigogicjil wisdom, but we nre ev>»n 
to-day confronted with pmctical pi-oblenis whieh 
are still awaiting solution. In this ir.-«tter we 
derive great assistance from the history of great 
educators who have lived and laboured lor (he 
beneCt of humanity. For iheie is, as Montaigne 
observed, instra:;tiDn to be had alike from tbe 
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avoidance of evil examples and from the imita- 
Uou of those thatai-e good. Every educationist 
should therefore welcome the brilliant mono- 
graphs* on the subject recently issued by Gabriel 
CJomfwyre, a writer of established reputation and 
authority, on the History of Education. The 
aim of the author is thus put forth iu the preface 
to his volume oa Rousseau. — ‘ In the firet place 
we wish to represent the men. .ns they lived, to 
show what they thought and did, and to exhibit 
their doctrines and methoiis, and their moral 
character He has also sketched the background 
of each reformer, the general tendencies of the 
epoch in which he lived, the scholastic insti- 
tutiora of his country, and the genius of his 
race. But his ambition has gone further. He 
hav sought to bring face to face ideas held long 
ago with accepted opinions, with the needs and 
aspirations of society to day, and thus to prepare 
the way for tbe solution of the pedagogical pru* 
blems confronting the SOth Century. Five of the 
volumes have been already published, and it nay 
be said of them at once that they have nil been 
skilfully done and well got up. The author has 
proceeded mi the heilthy principle that true criti- 
civcn is that which insists upon the good and deals 
willi the bad only to explain it. Every volume 
ID the series has an analytical table of coiitents 
and a bibliography but an index is endly wanting. 

Ruiisscau is given the first place in the series, 
and lightly ro, for in sovereign disdain' of 
antiquarian iraditiim he was the initiator of tlio 
modxn movement in Education, the leader of 


**ltoussesu aod Edacation from Nature.’ Translated 
by B. r. Jago. 

* Spencer and BcicntiSc Education.’ Transtated by 
Maria E. Findlay, 

'FeaUloazi and Elementary Education.’ Translated 
by It. P. Jago. 

‘Herbert and Educatioo by Instruction.’ Translated 
by Maria E Findlay. 

‘ Montaigue and tbe Education of the Judgment.' 
Translated by J. E. Mansion. Price 2s. 6d. net each 
volatile. George Harrap and Co , London. These booba 
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Festalozzi, Epencer and other educators. His 
Etnile is a combative book full of fire and emoke« 
but in it some treasures of abiding truth can be 
detected — such as that education should follow 
nature, should bo adapted to practical life, etc. 
Rousseau’s personal reminiscences doubtlehs aOect- 
ed his pedagogical theories. Whatever he knew 
be lenimt bj himself, and therefore bo wants liis 
Emile to bo self-taught. But his “teachers’ 
gospel ” ns Goethe called his book, is on the 
whole a visionary structure which h© erected 
by wny of contrast to the base realities 
of his actual life, lie insisted on ' negative edu- 
cation ' till the age of twelve, from which the 
authority of parents and teachers was excluded. 
‘ All the virtues have been sown by nature in the 
heart of man: the one thing needful is tc let 
them blossom forth.' This is flagrant utopianism 
and has been condemned by John Merle)* as the 
fundamental weakness of Rousseau’s system. 
Emile ‘ had never obeyed,' and it strikes one that 
M. Conipayre might have dwelt more emphatically 
on the need for teaching children the virtue of 
sweet obedience to authority. For the best results 
are doubtless achieved by a proper balance and 
judicious application of the principles of liberty and 
obedience. Other capital errors in hie system are 
noted by our author,— the adjournment of instruc- 
tion, the suppression of all moral discipline and all 
didactic teaching during the first period of life, and 
the strange isolation of the child to whom all 
intercourse with the rest of the human species is 
forbidden. Rousseau is in favour of domesUe 
eduction; Colleges are to him ‘ laughable esU- 
blishmonts.’ Uis application of the principles of 
successive education to she three periods into 
which he artiCcialiy divides the life of the child 
and the youth, contradicts his essential principle, 
for Nature makes the several faculties of tho 
human crerture advance abreast in their develop- 
ment I-aatly, this » new Socrates " forgets that 
the formation of social or of religiou-s feeling is a 


difficult and delicate matter, and that the “tem- 
porary atheism of his Emile is in great danger of 
becoming fixed, quite as mrnh as his egoimi cr 
bis intellectual inertia." Rousseau forbade the 
teaching or history, the great agent by which 
social consciousness is developed, and M. Compsyre 
might have accounted for this by referring to 
Rousseau’s ignoiancB of the ends and tnennieg 
of history, not easily excusable in a writer who 
lived amidst a revival of historical etndies. 

Roussenn’s ideal woman is a thorough failure. 
It is stmt'ge that the very man who emancipates 
bis Emile enslaves liis Sophie. His views on the 
subject are quite in line with those of orthodox 
Hindus. ‘ Dependence is woman’s natural con- 
dition ’ ‘ Woman is not man’s equal.’ But, with 
the usual inronsistency, 'a virtuows eotran is 
almost the (qua) of angels,’ Sophie’s education is 
quite the reverse of Emile’s. Sopliieis a 'frivolous 
Parisian,’ meirj and ‘skittish’ but also religious 
and of amiable virtues, Sli© is created for family 
life but she is rather a giace tlmii a power in the 
bouse. M Conipaji© says, ‘she lisa the tem- 
perament of an Italian, the pnMe of e. Spaniaid, 
and the sensibility of an Englishwoman.- All 
that she lacks to be perfect hs the good sense and 
sedate simplicity of an instructed and cultured 
French woman.’ Not quite, for .Sophie ia un- 
faithful to her faultless lord. 

Mr. Davidson iisHitres us that he could see no 
firm and solid substance in the most vaunted the- 
ories of Rousi-enu. And M. Compayr-e confesses of 
the man himself that, though tlie apostle of liberty, 
he was a slave to bin sensatiotis, (hat though he 
upheld the retgir of sovereign reason he was tossed 
about by tha caprices of his fancy. Nay, even tn 
his most poetic hymns to love and beauty we hear 
*o coarse echo of erotic sensuality.’ Yet Rous- 
eeau’a passionate appeal awoke maternal consetence 
in the matter of the nursing of children. And 
his hand is seen in the educational practices of 
to-day. It is seen wherever n'-.ture-stirdy end 
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Tfl'iDual tmmi’ng ate emphasised, ir\ the object- 
lessons of our infant schoois, in our Tutoria} and 
Boste) Bfstem, in our encaoragement of the pupil 
to learn «s far as possible by himself. 

From the charming romance of Iloi)S«ea(i and 
hisadrocacyof education from Natmo we turn to 
the brilliant essay of his 'genuine disciple/ for 
M, Compayre considers Heihett Speneer'a ‘Edu- 
cation* as but an ‘orchestral setting ' of themes 
.borrowed from Rousseau, though Spencer himself 
assures us that he had not lead the Emile before 
Writing his ess.ay. In the essay as eeerywhere 
else the heavy mass of Spsncer'a erudition and 
solid thought ia btighteneil l>y tlie charm of h»s 
style. Ilia ideas on educ.>kion are well-known 
and need not be sketched here. The end of m-m 
is to be happy in the noblest sense of the word, 
comprehending * the satisfaction of altruiatie senti- 
ments u well as of egoistic inctinaticRS.* Edu- 
' cation mast in the fullest sonse be a preparation for 
life, and as for all the 'five-fold actirities of man ’ 
Scientific Education is ea.aential, Science is ‘ the 
knowledge of most wotth* and LUerataraand the 
Fine Arts are iviegated to the iast place. If Rous- 
sesiu exaggerated the value of the individusl, Spen- 
cer altogether forgets human pereonality. For 
his pupil, trained in a truly scientific spirit, might 
be a good busine&s-man, but would Ite be a 
man or a (rue man 7 In fact, in Spencer’s scheme 
the trsioing of the moral senses must be supplied 
jast after that of the boily. In bis under-eeti- 
maticin of the value of history, of teaching child- 
ren the heroic struggles of the p.ast, he is sacrific- 
ing the education of the emotions to positive 
instnicliun. The mere student of sociology will 
have neilher love of country nor loyalty to the 
constitution. Again, is tcsthetic culture the mere 
‘ efllorescence ' of civitiied life? Is it not essential 
to provide the human plant with moral nutrition? 
Further, as he himself admits elsewhere, earii 
science will discipline the mind only in a limited 
sphere, so that to form an all-round mind^we 


would hare to teach all the sciences, as ide.sl im- 
practicable in the short span of human life. The 
best intellectual discipline is certainly to be found 
in a * fiesible and varied plan of studies’ includ- 
ing both Science and Literature. 

M. Compayra is particularly strong in bis 
criticism of Spencer. And Spencer bos been 
generally atlackei, and with good reason, for his 
uiider-esUmatiOQ of the value of literature and his 
over-estifcation of the importance of Science. But 
Spencer might perhaps have been led to go to one 
extreme because the humanists bad gone to the 
other. In 1837, Lamartine had s-aid that * with- 
out literature humanity would perish’ and 
KI. Renan had complained as lata as 1869 that 
scientific inrsfirigations bad been left only to 
‘amateurs and inquisitive minds.’ The truth of 
couraeliee midway, Kducstton will be complete 
only when the popil has alike traversed tbs fiowsjy 
paths of literature and clambered up thb rough 
ascents of Science. 

Into the details n! Spencer’s Scheme of 
Education we need not enter, llis views on 
intellectual and physical education will com- 
mand general approval and acceptance. But 
bis ‘ discipline of consequences ’ in the field 
of moral education is not at all satisfactory or 
sufficient. It is hard and unjust to the weak and 
takes no account of the moral quality of the agent ; , 
for Nature ch.sstiges ahke the innocent breaking of 
its lawsand voluntary disobedience. The justice 
of Nature is alow-footed and not infallible. 
Further it is ine&ectual, for it chastises the crime 
but does not amend the criminal. In the telling 
words of our critic, ‘ Does the tipsy man remember 
his head-ache the day after a drunken bout?’ 
AH this is true. But we can ask M. Compayre, 

H it not equally true that a burnt child dreads 
the fire ? And may we not apply this principle 
to coses where the injury to the child could be 
only alight nnd not serious ? Almosl every writer 
has had a stone to throw at Spencer for bis doc- 
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trino but it sooms to us that, the doctrine has 
been too much criticised, and tlwt, with all its 
faults, it is applicable in a great variety of cases 
where good results are sure to follow ita 
application and where there can be no room 
for any grave danger to the child. But 
the discipline of Nature must bo supplemented by 
rewards and by an appeal to the affections of the 
child and to, his moral senticaents, remorse and 
repentance. Our author says of the book as a 
whole that it contains very few really new ideas, 
but that Spencer did much good by emphasising 
the impcrtance of the study of psychology. As 
regards women, he was for granting them the 
same rights as to men, barring only participaticn 
in political rights, 

Festalozri was the father of Elementary £du> 
cation : it is to the lowly and the little ones that 
he dedicated the sentiments of bis iieart and the 
fruits of bis strength. In him we have a mao 
passionately fond of pedagogic work. In 1708 
be wrote * I wish only to be a schoolmaster,’ and 
he desired to sleep his last sleep * beneath the 
caves of the school.’ His career as a schoolmaster 
wasetormy and chequered, at Zurich, (1764) Neuh« 
of, (1768-80), Stans (1780-08), Burgdoif nnd 
Yverdon (1800-1825). The main principle ho 
followed was 'intuition os the starting-point of 
instruction,’ and in this he was the direct dcscen- 
danb of Rousseau. Indeed, Jean Paul KichUr 
wrote in 1806 * Still Pestalozzi continues ninong 

the people the work of Rouiweau.’ To the 
principle of intuition was added that of rigorous 
connection between successive teachings and the 
training of the activity by exciting the interest. 
Instruction should bo made attroctive a principle 
copied by Spencer— and the method simplified to 
the extent of ‘making te-iching mechanical/ 
-Pestalozzi brought all elemestary knowledge under 
■ three heads— number, shape and word. This was 
to him a * marvellous revelation’ illumining * his 
vague, Jirrcsolnte reveries.' • But why a separate 


category for word-i, the modern critic asks, sioce 
the ‘word’ is the expression of all thought, what- 
'ever its natuie ? Is not colour also a universal 
quality of things ? Why neglect the composition 
of bodies ? Morality he wished to build upon the 
heart and the sensibility, ‘ Education,' said 
Pestalozzi, 'should be benevolence and continued 
kindness.’ So too he advised his children, ‘Love 
your brothers, be not in love with yourself.' He 
- held that filial love led to divine love, and that 
true religion is nothing other than momlity. But 
the greatest advice the Indian Schoolboy can get 
from Pestalozzi is, we believe, that he must think 
and learn for himself. 

Festalozzi's name has made the tour of the 
world, and his excellence consists in that he lUd 
not rest content with writing, but that he was 
sn active philanthropist who m-ide bis* acts con- 
form to his thoughts. His greatness lies in tbe 
goodness, nobility and beauty of hia heart. But 
in spite of his admirable natural gifts, itnd tbs 
excellent example of his pure and earnest life, 
our author asks us to remember that Pestalozzi 
lacked the support of a sound ' psychology, had 
only 'dim perceptions ’ and ' partial intuitions.' 
Lastly, his tbeoiy concerned almost entirety tlie 
education of little children and elementary in- 
struction. He had no special views on female 
education. 

In Herbart we have at once a schoolmasterand 
a profound philosopher, ' the father of modem 
paycUology ' as well as the ‘ founder of a scienti- 
Gc pedagogy’. M. Compayre considers tbe excel- 
lenco of his system to consist in this: that he 
witabliahes it on the nitiiml history of the mind 
and proclaims ns the chief ends of instruction, 
morality and virtue. To the vague enthusiasm 
and ocsxtsionai flashes of genius of Pestalozzi we 
can oppose the scholarly reflection, methodical 
reasoning, and gift for abstraction of Ilerbart. • 
But both accepted sense-perception ae their etart- 
lug-point. ‘ Sense-perception 'said Heeb&rt ‘w 
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tlie gre^t inspiting We.^ of Pestulonv *. 1I« 
wanted to widen its epliere, for ' Pestalozii had 
applied it over a narrow sphere — only that of 
elementary education 

With Ilerbfttt, pays Sf. Compayre, instruc- 
tion, t.e , the swiuisition of ideas, was the only 
basis of education. Ideas were acquired fay 
a/ipercrptioM, the act by which ideas already 
acquired sissimilate and incorporate a new 
idea. He considered hoine-educAtion much bet- 
ter than public education, Kduc.atiou must 
hare a double aim — to give knowledge of things 
and love of humanity. This is best dune by 
creating interest, by arousing the hunger of 
the intellect in various wajs. ' The true destiny 
of man is to take interest in everything human 
nod BO to epeuk, to bear and to honour all 
humanity in himaelf Sfany-aiJed interest is 
the safeguard of a broad well-bnlanced educa- 
tion, Out such a unirersality of interests is 
unhappily an iosccessible ideal. As regards 
method of tenching, the various steps in teaching 
are intuition, oomparisoo, abstraction or gene- 
ralisation, and finally application or description. 
Herbert did sot, like Spencer, ask what know- 
ledge is of lijnet worth. For to him every kind 
of knowledge is necessary to make the complete 
man. 

But to Herbert, virtue is the eud of education. 
' The worth of man is measured not by wb&t 
he knows but by what he desires to do,' * Charac- 
ter consists of a man s d'esirea, and lie desires 
what he persistently thinka about.’ Like the 
other educationists he exalts the importance of 
freedom and under-estimates the value of disci- 
pline. ' Edneation would be a tyranny if it did 
not tend towards freedom ’. But he allowed 
discipline as ‘ a necessary evil ' and in his writings 
we can discover germs of the Bpencerian doctrine 
of consequences. As regards women he thinks 
them inferior in character to men but supe- 
rior in powers of acute observation. Herbnrt 


paya supitsme importance to moral culture. But 
he does not set m to be right in making 'variety, 
extent and multiplicity of knowledge’ a condi- 
tion of virtue, Further, the Heifasrlian 'unity 
of Sciences ' is an illusory dream. For example, 
how to co-ordinate the teaching of grammar with 
that of geography ? Yet he foreshadoweti the 
dawn of n golden nge in Education. 

if 'instruction ’is all-important with Uerbart 
' judgment ’ is with Montaigne, ifontaigne was 
only ft dilettante who ‘ tickled ’ himself with 
his imaginings, but in the matter of education 
he ehowB unaccustomed gravity. He foundeii n 
School of Pedagogy to which belong the nccliises 
of Port Royal, the mild Fenelon, the m'se Lot ke 
and even the revniutiooist Rousseau. ' And that 
school is the school of Commonsense, the school 
which subordinates instruction to eduention, 
memory to judgmeut, Science to cousuienee, and 
all studies to ethical tenching.' 

Tlie * seed of universal reason 'is to be found 
in every ' iinpervertsd ’man. Montaigne disowns 
any thing whii.h is supported only by the ' hoary 
beard and the wrinkles of custom ', and refers 
everything to truth and reason. 

The most important thing is to teacb the 
scholar to judge — to think for bimEsIf, to think 
rightly and to act well. ‘Learning will bo of 
use only to one who assirailates it and makea 
really bis own tlie opinions which one borrows 
from others ’. Further, all teaching is suboiaH- 
nateu'tb Etfiics. Ho thus vibientry attacks the 
book-learner who neglects practical and tnoial 
educftUon. But ho fails to see that a sound 
judgment, even though it preserves vis from 
errors of thought, does not always preserve ua 
from errors of conduct. In the teaching of history, 
the explanation of events is more Important than 
mther foots or datesji Let the master bethink', 
bimaeif* not so much where Marcellus died, vas 
why it was unworthy of his duty that he should 
have died there He - recommends meditation 
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ami i'elf-cominunion. Fbilosophy ought to be 
the 6i'st study, and ‘ logic, physics, geometry 
and rhetoric * shouM be put olT until the day 
when the child's judgment shall have been formed. 
There are short-sighted views. But Montaigne re- 
cognised the iraportsnce of physical education. Joy 
should reign ns a re.ality in the clssa-rooin. He 
wished to see the walls adorned with the pictures 
cf * gladness apd joy, of Flora and the Graces 
Woman should study only what is neces.snry to 
teach her patience, resignation and obedience. 
Poetry is * a pastime fitted for her needs 
He even bolds that learning would be prejudicial 
to her natural charms. M. Compayre concludes 
that the child who ia trained by Montaigne’s 
method will be clear-minded, but he may lack the 
qualities of the heart, a taste for action, and a 
confidence in the future. 

Montaigne, remarks Mr. Quick, did nothing 
in the field of education, but be gave imperish- 
able form to vaiioiis truths. Many have felt, 
as Mr. Stevenson did, that his Essays continue to 
be amongst the growing influences on their mind 
and character. Uis system was a revolt egalnst 
the * bookishness ’ of the Renaissance. The true 
educatora, said he, were the Spartans who cared 
only for character and action. This is perhaps 
the greatest lesson the Indian teacher can learn 
from Ilerbart and Montaigne, a lesson which 
modern India so much requires ' Ihe ednea- 
tion of the young should bo directed to the 
development of faculties and valuable qualities 
rather than to the acquisition of knowledge *. 


A Frayiiient on Education. 

By J. Nelson Fraser, BI. A. {Ozmt.) principal, 
Secondary Training Oollege, Bombay. Price Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the Indian llevxtio. As. 12. 

. These are A seriea of esssj-e deigned for Indmn 
reader. «.p.ci«ens of method in th. Irestorent 
of education al topics. 
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ROMESH CHUNDERDUn. 

STCDT or A LABORIOUS LITE. 

f llE Life of Jfr. Romeah Dutt is a record of 
steady work and noble ambition. It is 
a record of varied and many-sided sno- 
ceases, achieved by firm courage, tenacious pur- 
pose, tireless endeavours, and true devotion to his 
country. As a )outh of twenty he won bis 
laurels in London at the Examination for the 
Indian Civil Service ; as an old man of sixty lie 
letains the esteem of his countrymen ns a high 
ndiuinistmtor, a gifted wiiter, 'a true patriot. 
The life of such a man has its lessons for nil. 
EARLT TEARS. 

Roinesh Chunder Dutt comes from a cultured 
family of Calcutta which was distinguished ereo 
in the days of Clive and ^yarren HostiDgs. His 
great gmrdfnther, Eilmani Dutt, was a kind* 
hearted, broad-minded, distinguished Hindu 
leader of Calcutta, well known in the latter 
half of the Eighteenth Oentuiy. His great 
uncle, Rasamoy Dutt, was the first Indian 
who held the high posts— first of Principal of 
Sanscrit College !n Calcutta, and then of 
Judge of the Court of Small Cause.i. His f.ather 
loan Chunder was oneef the first Deputy Collectors 
in Bengal, when that Service was created for the 
higher employment of Indians by Lord Williani 
Bentinck. Miss Toru Dutt, a cousin of Romesh 
Dutt, wrote English verses which were much 
admired in England a generation ago; and 
[several others of the gifted family distinguished 
themselves in iitemry pursuits. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt was bom in Calcutta in 
1848 (August 13,) but his early bo)hofKi was 
moetly passe-l in many Bengal Districts, where 
his father was employed as Deputy Collector. 
Th«80were pre-railway days, and Mr, Dutt has 
pleasant recollections long joumejs by land 
andjivc-r, end of many villages and towns and 
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IHstritts viiited in his boyhood. ITa has re- 
coUectiotis loo of the rule of 'tho Ensl India 
Company ; he remembei-s the departure of Lord 
Dalhousie end the srrienl of Ijord Canning in 
Calcutta in 1856 ; and after the Great Mutiny, he 
vras present with his father at the gi eat gather- 
ing in the District of Pnbna, when the Pro- 
clamation of Queen Victoria was lead in 1858, 
in English and in Bengali, amiiVt the roar of 
csnnon and the cheers of the assembled multitude. 

Losing his mother and father soon after, young 
Romesh and his brothers and sisters lired under 
theg(tardmn«hipof hi^ uncle, ShasliiChunder, biro- 
selfa man of literary pursuits and gteatly deroted 
to English literature. RomeMh's auccesses in the 
unireraity etaminations were nisrlced ; he »vas 
the first of hit school at the Matriculation Ezamt- 
nation of 1864 ; and he etood second in order of 
merit an<ong ail the ettidenfs of the univcisity at 
the First Examination in Arts held in tSCC. 
But be never graduated an event liappened 
which changed hia future life and career. 

DtP&IttChB rOR EilOLASD. 

One fine morning in 1868, (March 3,) three 
Bengali youths left India and sailed for England. 
One of them, SurendiH Xath Banerjca, went 
with his father’s consent ; the two othera, Uihari 
Lai Gupta and Bumesh Chunder Duit had simply 
run away from their homes nnder the cover 
of night! AVo can scarcely reilixe In these 
days 'the ri<ks and the difficulties, the social 
aod caaro prohibitions, n-hich }oung Iliadus 
had to face, foity ye<rs ago, before they 
could croea the sea. We have heard tliat the 
three berths in the steamer were engaged in the 
name of “ Surendra l>ath Buiierjea and two 
friends", because the two friends (eared to 
have their names published before they had 
effected their escape ! But they were determined, 
all three of them, and calmly faced nil the risks 
that lay before them ; and it almost Boems m if 
the hand of Destiny impelled them to tho bold 


Tenturo which shaped their future life. The 
name of Surendra Nntli Banerjen is a liouschold 
word to-day all over India ; as a patriot, an 
orator, and a atateaman, he has nobly performed 
his life’s duty. Bihnri 1a1 Gupta hag also had 
a distinguished career, and retired from the 
Indiuti Civil Service, full of honours, a few years 
ago, asa Judge of the High Court of Calcutta. 
Ilameah Chunder Dutt has also retired from the 
same service, but has won fame and distinction 
by his varied labours in other lines. 

Who could have imagined, over forty years 
•go, when these three young Bengalis were sailing 
over the blue ocean on a difficult and arduous 
vertnre, that their work, their character, and 
theirlifs would leave an impi'cag on the history 
of their native land ? Who could have foreseen 
(hat they would live to direct the progress of 
their country ? 

Ail the three succeed eil at the Opi n Competition 
of 1869. ilfore than three hundred English 
candidates had appealed nt that Examination, but 
Mr. Dutt won the third place in order cf 
merit ; and he stood second among all tho English 
caodi'datca in English Literature. In Sanaevit 
he easily stood first. 

CTCDT IS BN-aUISD, TRAVELS AND BWUBS aOUB. 

The Indian students found easy introductions to 
English homes, and hfr. Bomesh Dutt was 
welcomed by many English families. He 
witnessed the great Parliamentary Election of 
18C8 wliicb returned the Liberals to power, and 
Gladstone became Prime htinister for tho first 
time. Tho young Indian Hudent had admission 
to thallouao of Commons, listened to tbeepecchea 
of Gladstone and Disraeli, nnd had personal intro- 
ductions lb John Blight and Henry Fawcett, 
the greatest friends of India in those days He 
attended meetings where John Stuart Mill epoke 
or Charles Dickens gave readings from his novels ; „ 
ho was present at receptions at the India Office, ' 
given by the Duke of Argyle then Secretary of 
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State for India ; and he made many friends 
among the eminent Englishmen of those 
da>8. Among Professors of the I.«ndon 
University College under whom he studied,.he 
knew ITeniy Blorley and Theodore GoFdstucker 
most intimately ; and altogether he carried away 
with iiim very pleasant recollections of his first 
sojourn in EngUnd, 

He travelled, too, in Scotland and in Iieland, 
and after passing all his Examinations he left for 
home with his two friends. They came thiough 
France, Germany, Switxerland and Italy, end an 
incident happened in France which is woitb 
narrating. The War of 1870-1 was just over 
when the three Indian youths visited Peris in 
August 1871. The Coinniuniats had destroyed 
most of the fine buildings in that city; the 
French Goveinment wne furious; and French 
soldiers were shooting down men as Communists 
on mere suspicion. Tho three Bengali youtlia, 
on the occasion of a visit to Verseillex, were by 
some’ sttango mistake suapected Co be foreign 
Communists; they were nne.sted, and had the 
strange experience of passing a night in a French 
lock up 1 The next morning they were taken out 
for examination ; they pointed to their pnssp>ort3 
and indignantly asserted tlieir rights as Diitish 
subjects. The first fury of the French oflicers 
was over by this time, and they were in a mood 
to listen. The officer who questioned the Indian 
youths was sati-fiod, and thay escaped being shot ! 

If the arr£«fc had taken place a few weeks before, 
the incident might have ended difTereotly, and 
India might not have heard anything more of hep 
three venturesome eons ! 

EinLT orriciAL wobk. 

For eleven years, from 1871 to 1882, Mr. liomesli 
Dutt served in various cap-ocities in various 
ra^triew in Beng.!. His fir.t »p.rieT,.» of 
toine-relief wort w.» in thn Dirtrirt of K.di,. 
in 1874 ; but . more Rtriuoua work w.h iuipo..4 
upon him in 187C, "-hen |> terrible cfclouo .nd 


storm-wave swept over south-eastern Bengal, and 
carried away over a hundred thousand people. 
Mr. Eomesh Dutt was selected to re-oiganirs 
admiiiistrution in the island of Dakhin Shahbaz- 
pur in the mouths of the Ganges. The whole 
island was covered with dead bodies like- a vast 
battle field ; and de-id men and women hung 
on trees, floated on tanks, and were carried - 
up and down by the tides. A cholera broke 
out almost immediately which was scarcely 
less fatal than the cyclone; the looting of pro- 
perty which h.ad been washed away from private 
homes was a daily occurrence, and a famine 
due to the loss of crops endeH the tale of dis- 
asters. Amidst all these terrible dis-astc-is the 
young officer of five years’ standing woiked 
almost single handed ; he rebuilt villages, 
restored order, relieved the suCTerers and re-urgani- 
xed the administration. Peace and prosperity 
smiled once more on the island before he left. 

EARLY LITERADY WORK. ' . 

In the midst of official work in various j 
Districte, Mr. Iloniesli Dutt’s^pen was not 
altogether idle even in those early yeaie. Ho 
wrote small works in English about his Three 
Yeat^ in Europe, and about the Literature 
und the Peasantry of his own Prevince 
but his fiiet serious work as 'an author began 
with his well-known Bengali Novels. The famous 
Bankim Chandra Cliatterjea, the greatest Bengali i 
wiiter of the iOth century, wns an intimate friend 
of Mr. Romesli Dutt. They met one day in 
Calcutta, and Bankim Chandra urged his young 
friend to try his hand Rt Bengali. “ Write in 
Bengali ! ^exclaimsd the latter,— “ but I hardly 
know the Bengali literary style!" “Style!" — 
rejoined Bankim, why, whatever a cultured 
man like you will write will bestyle. If you have 
tho gift in you the style will come of 
itself! " Mr. Duttn-emembered this convenation 
and between 187-1 and 1880, ho produced his 
four historical Novel* in Bengali which 
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ftre now a pait o! the perninnent UteretuN 
of Uengnl. Oito of them, Th^ Slat6 (Jirl 
of dgra, hea Utely nf.p«red in Knch’^Ii. 

prSTBICT ilAalSTBATB. , 

EUren j-etn liad pissed since* M)-. Itomesli 
Datt h.’.d commencetl sej siee. Within this timi 
he had twice acted as Disttic^ Magistrate for short 
periods, and other Bengali ofheers had also acted 
in such capacity for a few tnonthl. Was it «fe 
to place Indians in char]^ of Districts for long 
periods? Was it safe to mahe Indian oiTicera 
'permanent Distifct Msgistratea? Tliese uneasy 
thoughts rosa in the minds of many English 
adcainietrators, and many Anglo-Indian journal 
scoSed at the ideo ! Fortumstely the qcestion was 
solved, not hy angry rontrorersy, but by fair trial . 
and Mr'. Itomesh Dutt was the first Indian ofllcer 
who held exeeutive chaige of a District for a pro- 
loDg>rd time. From April 1B83 to April 1883,(with 
a very short interral) be was kept in chs^o of 
Barisal, (Oack*rgunj,) the most tuibulent and 
diSmtIt. District ftt Bengal. The time, too, was 
ttnfaTOursblo, "aad race-feelings mn high 
during the llbert-Cill controreisy. But the 
experiment ended in cjmplete and marked 
success. The Indian Magistrate worked in perfect 
harmony with his English subcrdinatea,— Joint 
and Assistant Magisltatcs, the, Civil Surgeon and 
the Police Superintendent. Ke-.&«cnred peace, 
and cases of ihlitig and disturbance in that 
‘turbulent District weje fewer Under bis aOmwis- 
A’W.tvnr .‘.har AWy' .hwi’ hsfve .fn*- .mr.iy yesme AV 
won the love ai.d respect. of the people, and the 
Auiiual Besolutions published in the Government 
Gazette commcnded-ln high terms the 'results of 
his rule. - ' , 

The Jfarquis of Bipon wss then Viceroy of 
India. Ho was ple.ased to sind for ihe Indian 
Magistrate, and expressed his high approval of 
•his work in a difficult District, and during a 
lime cf great tension of race feelings. *' I sent 
for yon", — Lord Bipon was pleased to rciD.ark, — 

- n 


“an I wished to et*© you and know you before 
leaving India. Vour work shouli ho known iij 
Eiigfand; the (itnes.s of Indians for high ad. 
miuistiatire posts would not then he questioned.” 
It ts a pleasure to reeonl that the Ctiicss of 
Indians to hold charge of Districts has never been 
questioned eint'9 1885. 

TUE nEXOAL YCXSXCY ACT. 

Ferliaps it was a higher gratiGcation to 
Mr. Uomesli Dull that he was able to render some 
help towards the final triumph of n cause for which 
he had laboured for yeara. Very early in his 
career, he had written on the condition of the 
Peasantry of Bengal, and h.id |X>inte<1 out the 
need for some scciinly of their tenures and some 
fixity of their leuta The book had little influence 
at the time, and had been scoffed at by Xemindare 
and ignored by Oovornment, but the writer never 
lost heart. Many years had not passed, 
before Government awoke to the necessity of the 
teforios, and 5{r. Dutt had many opportunities of 
reiterating his ai^uoients and pressing for leglslii* 
tioD. Sir Anthony MacJonnell (now I^rd 
Macdonurll), then Bevenuo Secretary cf Bengal, at 
last took up the work of d ref ling a Bill, Ko 
repe.rU were more vnluahlo to him than thoso 
cf the young Magistrate of Barisal; no help 
was more cordially acknowledged by him in 
the Oovernment Gazette than that of Mr. Ilemesh 
Dutt. The Bill was at last passed hy Lord 
Diifferin in the Legislative Oonncil of India; tho 
j'wwy.WAW I’lva'ukid iy .vuw svuuwd dy 

the Bsngal Ten^ncy Act of 1885 ; and Lord 
Macdoanell has never since forgotten ihe services 
rendered by Mr. Dutt on this occasion in tho 
cause of the voiceless cultivators. 

THE nia-VEDA COXTROVEnsr. 

After fourteen years cf service, Mr. Bomesli 
Dutt took two yeais’ furlough, 1885 to 1887, 
and tho firA of those* years he spent in India. 
Ho at once. plunged into literary work, and 
prodneed a social Novel which has sicco been 
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rendered into English under the title of Th« 
I^o\t of Paints. Jliit this wns mere Hterftry 
pastime; ho entered on a more formidable under* 
taking when, with tho help of some S.'K.reric 
Pundits, he bfgan n Bengali translation of the 
nncient Hymns of the lUg-Vcda. If he had 
promised himself n quiet and congenial literaiy 
work, he found himself mistaken. Orthodoxy 
took ulai mat the prospect of the sacred hymns 
being laid open to lajmen; and the idea ©fa 
non-Brnhmiin like Mr. Dutt laying sacrilegious 
hands on the tioliest of holy books raised a perfect 
storm of opposition. Bengal had sefdom witness- 
ed such a violent liteinry coriiioreisy since the 
days when Ilia veneiablo Vidyasagar had etoo<l 
-up for the IMauingeof Hindu widows and tho 
abolition of Polygamy, Fuiicus articles appeared 
• week after week in Vernacular newspapers, 
(Sarcasm or invective was poured on the de* 
-voted head of the daring trnnslntur; and the 
translation itself was eondetnneil and vilified 
before it had appeared in print? Mr. Dutt 
faced this opposition in the way in which he fins 
•faced all opposition through life. He scarcely 
deigned to make a reply ; he worked silently and 
'laboriously through the hot summer months; 
and, before the ye-ir 188u was out, bis fiist 
'.volume astonished an orthodox woild I The 
very attacks on his book had added to (be fist 
of his subscribers; and before he sailed for 
Europe, early in 188G, the complete tiansla* 
tion of. the work was in tho Press. It is the 
only complete translation of the Rig*Vcda 
hymns published in tho Bengnli language. 

SECOSD VISIT TO EUROrF. 

Eiulv in 1886, 3fr. Bon’csh Dutt, accompanied 
bv his wife and children, and also by his elder 
brother Jogesh Chunder, the laborious translator 
of tbo Sanscrit History of Kashmir, sailed for 
Europe. His old friend Bih-iri Lnl Gupta bad 
preceded him and leceived him in London. The 
friendship of these two gifted man, Mr. Bomesh 


Dutt and Mr. Bihari Gupta, is one of the lomanccs 
of their life ! They ha.l studied in school and 
college together; they had mn away fi-om their 
homes find passed the Civil iSrrvice Examination > 
together ; they equally distinguished themselves in 
service, one in the Executive and the other in the 
Judicial lice; and after their retirement, And in 
their old age, they remain united by ties of 
friendship ns strong ns in their boyish days, half a 
century ago. ThewoiM were richer if such hfe- 
long friendshifis were more frequently seen. ’ . 

The English siimnier was passed in n quiet 
seaside place, hut Mr. Ilomesli Dii^t wished to see j 
more of thewoiIJ. First he mads a trip to the 
North Ctpe, and ttftvelled through the delightful | 
countries of Norway and Sweden; and later on 
be made a prolooged tour through tho Continent 
of Europe. Deeply ;re;id in Mcditeral European 
History, he visiud with Intense 'interest many 
towne of medireval fame in Belgium and Holland, 
Aastiia and Germany • and at Berlin he nv the 
aged German Emperor, one of t)ie builders of 'the 
modem German Erepire. Striking through Tyrol, 
he then travelled in the claasic land of Italy, Fi^ 
and Bologna and Florence, lloiae and Napl^*! 
recalled ancient nssociations; the ruins cf Her* 
ruUneum and Fompii were explored, the rrafCf 
of Visuvluswaaseeu. Venice nnJ ililan liaj been 
visited befoir, and feu the tmveller returned by 
way of Getioa lo Fiaiice, and tlier.ee to Englai"?* 
Shortly after ho leturiied with his family. tu 
India. 

iiisTonic.u. woiiK ON aKCiEXT jsni*. 

On rej.i..ii.4r woik after U.ve, .Mr. Ibimwh 
Dutt waspiiste.t fora ahoit time to BubiiV^here 
be wae remimleil of tjie diiya of liia boyhoclt 
and then was transferred to Myinfnaiiigh, per- 
haps the heaviest OiMtiict in Hongil. It «* a 
.vast District with a , population of nearly four • ^ 
millions; and Sir, Dutt wn* sent tlmre when the 
indiscreet acts of a senior Engl/sli Collector, had 
embittei-ed feeliugs.betwcen, Hindus and AUhO' 
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tnedans. Within r few utoullis the hi-each wns 
healed, and peace was restored. 

• For two years and a half, Jlr. Itomesh Dutt 
worked in this heavy DistiJct. His adirtinia- 
tralion was marked by repression of crime, in- 
crttiso cf prosperity among the pcoph’, and by 
a great developraenl of roads and communiGations, 
— the new Distiirt Boaids end Bub-District 
Beards working satisfsetorny nndei" his aympa- 
fhelic guidance. One would think such heavy 
work would suCGce for any officer, bnt what 
is bred in the bone will not come out of the 
flesh, and Afr. Bomesh Dutt undertook and 
completed, in this District, what is peiliaps Ins 
greatest literary work. 

The translation of the Ilig-veda hymns had 
first inspired him wiili the idea of writing a 
History of Ancient India, based on Sanscrit 
Literature aitd the rosearches of European scholars. 
A few essays from In's pen bad already appeared, 
but it was now that he faiily began the Herculean 
task. Hugo packages of books of reference 
arrived from Calcutta, as there was no suitable 
local library; and when the District Officer went 
on bis river tears in tha rain*, his boat war' 
stocked and loidedwith manuscripts, books, end 
proof sheets 1 BTthout ft moment to spare 
during the day, he often worked after dinner till 
past midnight, and sometimes the grey light of 
the dawn came to him ns ft surprise, and sent him 
hastily to bad. It was rash, it was risky, to 
overwork thus, but the rfeterminalfon, the pas- 
sion of writing a history of bis own country, im- 
pelled him to his labours, xnd the book «t last 
appeared in three volumes, between 1888 and 
1890. It is called Citili$al{on in Anetent 
/iia'io, and remains tO this day the only com- 
plete and comprehensive history of Ancient 
India in the English language. An edition 
appeared in I/>-i<lon a few years later, and 
several editions have been published and sold io 
India. • . . ’ 


DECOHATIOK. 

In 1890, Mr. Romesh Dutt was transfened to 
Biirdwan ; and ns the hi ihavaj v of Burdwan w.is 
then a minor, the Collector had to look after his 
education and his estate. From Burdwan he 
went to Dinajpiir, and then to the heavy Dis- 
trict of hlidnapore, of which he remained in 
charge for nearly twoye.ars. His long and meri- 
torious service in some of the most important 
Districts in Bengal, ns well as his brilliant 
literary work, was known to Government, and 
in 1692, Mr. Ramesh Dutt was made a 
Companion of (ht Indian Empire. 

But his arduous work at Mymensingli and 
Midnapore, as well as the malasinl climate of 
Bunlwan and Dinajpur, bad told on his health ; 
and in the autumn of 1893 he was compelled to 
take furlough again. 

TBIBD VISIT TO lUROTE. 

During that autumn and winter, he visited 
Kashmir and Mussourio and Uurdwar and other 
places in Koithern India with his friend 
Mr. Bibari Lol Gupta; and eaily in 1893 he Sailed 
for Eerropo. 

The inclement spring of England brought about 
a fresh attack of the malaria he had contracted in 
Buidwan, and for weeks he was conflred to his 
room in the seasiiie place of Bournemoutb. A 
story is told that, even on his sick bed, lie went 
on revising his books, till bis English landlady 
hadtoiemovo all his papers and books from his 
bedsidef Recovering t'lom tfiia attack, he pro- 
ceeded to Germ.any, and went through a course of 
mineral baths and mineral drinks at Wiesbadec. 
Ho amused himself there with German grammars 
and easy readers, but never made much progress 
in that language. With ' French he is more 
familiar, French historians nro his constant 
companions, and he thinks they have a clearer 
and a mote philosophic grasp of the sequence 
of events, nnd the th.ar.icter of tlie eges 
they describe, than English liistoriane. It 
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is a defect, Mr. Romcsh Riitt Uiiiik<«, in the 
Indian' system of high education, that the Euro- 
pean Modern l.ingunges .are neglected. It is not 
possible to study nny subject thoroughly, — 
History, Science, or even Indian Antiquities, — 
Unless one knows English, German and French. 

DIVISIONAI. COMUISSIONBR. 

Ilestorcd to his usual strength and health 
Mr. Romesh T)utt returned to IndiA in 1803. And 
it was about this time, we think, that he founded 
the Bangiya Suhilyn Parxihad, or the Academy 
of Beng.ali Literature, cow one of the most fl-Mit- 
ishing and useful literary institutions in Indin. 
But it was his administrative cirecr which 
excited intense interest at this period. He 
had done 22 years' service, and had established his 
reputation as a strong, sound, and thoroughly 
efficient officer. Uis opinion and judgment weie 
valued by Oovevnoient on large questions of 
administration; liMsynip.athies with the cultivating 
and labouring classes were known ; his work 
in difficult Districts under difficult circumston- 
'ces had been uniformly successful. “ He is 
perilously near a Commrssionei-ship 1 ’’—remarked 
many an Englishman with bated breath. Will 
he be passed over for a Commissionerstiip? 
nsked his cuuntrymen in their own circles. Wc 
have' heai-d that the question went up, in some 
shape or other, to the India Council at IVhitehan, 
and it was the view held there that tJie Indian 
Officer should not he passed over if he was fit. 
Accordingly, when the time came, Mr. Iloroesh 

Duttwasappointed OommissionerofBurdwanDivi- 

sien'in Apiil 1894 ; and he was the only Indian 
who loso to the rank of a Commissioner of n 
Division, in all India, in the nineteenth century. ' 

There was an English Collector who, by senio- 
rit was entitled to the Commissioner’s pest 
bltWB Mr. KorJB.li Dull Hot I.e ra. »ot in 
.trong l.B.ltli, «»■! "■«» BoosiJBrrf 

ouilB fil for “ Oommissim.r’B nork. Mr. Dnlt 
promotoi ovor Ms Ibb-I. "r«i It' “t”"- 


served under Mr, Dutt as one of the Collectors in 
the Division. It speaks well of tlie loyalty of the 
Civil Service that tJie most amic-abla relaticM 
nlw.iys eiibsiste<I between the two oflictrs. And 
it also speaks well of that service that, dtuiag oil 
the years that Jlr. Bomesh Diilt w.is Commis- 
sioner, first of Burdwau and then of Oihs", there 
never was any sciious misunderstanding oi fiictiun 
between him and the Europ<*an Collectors who 
served under him. 

It was when he was Coinmi&siorer of Buidwan 
that Mr. Romcsh Dutt wss nppointed a Member 
of tlfe Bengal Legislative Coiincil. His great 
ezpcrioiico in Disti ict work enabled hfni io 
render mucli help in District questions, which 
the then Lieutenant Govei nor of Bengal, Sir 
OliatJes Klh’ott, gracefully scknowledged on acre 
than one cccasion. But he had to resign hk 
Membership when he'went to the more distant 
Dirision of OrJsM, as there was' no rflilffsy 
conmetion then between Oilssa end Calcutta. 

The Ooentnissioner of Oilsea is elso ex-ejicio 
Supeiintcndent of some twenty Kalive States 
called tbo Oiissa T>-ibut»ry Mahals. And 
Mr. Romeeh Dutt wos appointed to this gtiaii 
political appointment over tho head of e senior 
English Officer who was not co'isidcieil quite fit 
for the work. 

Both in Burdwnn end in OiisMi, the first 
Indian Commissioner maintained (he high repuU* 
tion he had won by his long previous work. Early 
inl897 he w'entagsin on furlough ; and in October 
of the same year, after a BorviVe of 26 )carf, 
he relhed from' the Indian Civil Service. 

{}. ItETIRE>Ie^T PROM SEBVIce. 

Marl) Rurpri«e was felt atMr. Romeab Dutt* 
retii-cment after 2C yean*' service, when under 
the ruin of tho service he might have continutd 
nine years more. His best friends thought that b* 
had taken an unwise step in leaving a service so 
hAnourable, so well paid, and holding out piwpfct* 
so licL. And the gercml public whispered that 
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he must have teUreJ umler seme feeling o! 6is- 
s.'vtisfaclion at some UDfaiV ir'^atment. Those who 
have heard him speak on the subject know th>t 
these ].ist rumours were absolutely tvithout any 
foondntion. Sfr. Dnlt was treated with perfect 
fairness throughout liio ptn'o'l of his service; ho 
was never once p-'s.'eil over in the regular lino of 
piumolion ; and on two occasions, as eUted befine, 
be was promoted ever the heads ol hU seitioie. 
More tliau this, his good work was piominently 
recogiiizM ; even his mistakes were treated with 
indulgence; bo was never once eeriously found 
fault with, ile retired from the service with 
the most lively sense of the fairness and the 
courtrsy of the Government lio Imd served. 

The true reasons for his early retitement wne 
tiro. In the first place he wished to devote 
himself wholo-heartcdly to Jitfrsry purtuiJa 
which he alwajs celled Ms “ first lore.” He had 
funne.i the ambilioa of leaving some durnbie 
works behind him, which his countrymen would 
value, even after his death. lie was in the fiftieth 
year of oge and had earned his pension : and he 
decided to devoto the remaining years of his lif.o 
to earning literary fame rather than to earning 
ti fortune, to serve S’araswafi ratber than to servo 
XoI'sAmi ] 

' In the second place he wished for greatcr.inde- 
pendence and larger cpportunitics to strive for 
that progress in sell-govemiceot and those 
liberal Reforms for which the lime was ripe. 
His long experience in administration had con- 
vinced hinl-tliat British Rule' in India could bo 
more efUcieMt and more popular by tbe admission 
of the people to n share in the control nn V iiec- 
ttou of that administration. And he felt an 
irresistible impulse to take a part in the iMtional 
endeavoar to secure this share far his countrymen. 

These were^the two motives which led to his 
early retirement from service. . The general public 
did hot then believe that such dreamy reasons 
could have induced Mr. 'Ontt to sever himself 


from A fine rnreer in & fine service. Cut those 
who have watched his career, since 1897, will now 
ftdoilt tlint be decided rightly in obeying the 
impulses nhuh he felt within himself. ; r 
rnono.voeo fiWY i.v EuRore. 

For seven yean, from the eaily months of 1897 
to thecommencemant of 1904, Mr. Itomesh Dutt 
was oioally in England. Twice within this period 
hfl came to India, once to the Lucknow Congress 
of 1899, and again in 1002 ; but most of his work 
during these seven years, literary and political, 
WAS work done in England. 

Mr. Romesh Butt's wife and youngest daughter 
accompanied- him to England in 1897 ; his 
only son had preceded him in the previous 
year. The young man was adinltt^ to Christ 
Cbunh, Oaford, where he eventually, took 
hie degree, and afterwaids came out to.Indi^ 
as A D.ini$ter. Mr. Ilutt himself iras appointed 
l/icturer on Indian History at Unirersity Oollegc, 
London; and ho lectured on that subject 
a number of years before many Engllslvstudent^, 
Including selected candidate^ for thq Indian’ Civil 
Service. He also cu-operated with Mr. Badabhai 
tfAerojl and Mr. W, 0. Bonnerjee in nil en* 
deavoura for tbe teforin of Indian administration; 
and his pnpec on the Separnlion of the, Judicud 
wnd Executive functions in India, published as 
far back as 1893, brought the question into pre^ 
.oiinence. . ■ ' 

•BoUiMr. Dadabhai Nsoroji end Mr. W, C. Bon- 
nerjeo were Mr. Butt’s seniois. Badobliai was 
.then over seventy years of age,, and his long, 
*di«ntvre5ted, and patriotic labours had endeared 
,fais name to all Indians. ’ Ho, had been Member 
oftlw. House of Commons from lS92tol895; 
but whether in the House or outside, bis efTorta 
wera uoremitting, his ooergy was inexhaustible. 
And even those who difiered from him in some of 
Ms views respected and loved Jiim for the noble 
disinterestedness his public work, and thq 
bcanty and purity of bis private life, . 
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Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee was not quits fifty-five 
then, and still practised in Calcutta ; but every 
year he spent long months in hig house in Croydon 
'near London, where his family lived. He kept 
himself in touch with English life and Englieb 
politics; nnd witli his strong intellect and high 
abilities, his vigorous grasp o! Indian questions 
and lucid exposition of Indian problems, he did 
yeoman’s servico to the Indian cause. 

• They and Mr. Romesh Dutt were tbe three 
ieadei-s of the Indian party in London, — earnest 
devoted men who laboured in England for tho 
Indian cause in the closing years of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

tnE IKDUN EPICS. 

But Mr. Romesh Dutt never lost sight of Ins 
Hter.rry phrsuitS. Ancient SansrtU Literature 
was hU favourite study, and he conceivi*d the 
bold idea of presenting the two ancient Epics 
•of Indis, the Uahahharaia and the Rainafjam, in 
b readable foim to tho modern world. His plan 
•was not to give a condensed versioo, but to make 
a full and literal translation of the essential 
portions of the epics, and to link them together 
by' short explanatory notes. Ho tried several 
English metres, till he hit on the one most closely 
resembling the Sanscrit' dnnj^ttW metre; and he 
haboured for years together till he completed 
^hi8 self-imposed task. He consulted Professor 
Max M Idler while his wcik was still in 
■progrew; and ' the venerable Oxford Scholar 
wrote back that it was scarcely possible to present 
Vithin readable limits even tbe main story of the 
J/oXa&Aarata aq epic of ninety-thousand verses! 
'fr. Dutt, however, quietly went on with Lis work, 

.1 when the UahahhaTata was completed, hb 
.resented a copy of it to tbo Oxford ProWr. 
Dr. MaxMiitlerwnsso charmed and astonlsbed 
with the result, that he readily consented to write 
an Introduction. It is a valuable little essay, all 
the more valuable because' it was one of the last 
things that Professor Max Muller lived to write. 


[ August 1909. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt had wisely arranged tc 
issue his metric.il translations in the well-known 
Temple Classics series. They were much appre- 
ciated in England and America, and 15,000 copies 
of the Mahabharata and 10,000 copies of tbe 
Jiamatfona ivere sold tn a few years. 3fr. Vutt'e 
purpose W. 1 S fulfilled ; the ancient Indian Epics 
were made known to tho modem world. We 
understand they will shortly be issued in the still 
more popular series, known ns Everyman's Lib- 
rary, in which numerous Classical works have 
already appeared. 

CONGRESS OP 1699. 

Xhi'onghoul' the yeais 1893 and 1809 
Mr. Romesh Dutt was invited to spc.ak on Indian 
eubjecta on many English platforms; and ho 
succeded to some extent, in arousing an Interest 
in the state of Indti, then in tlio throes of a 
famine, a plague, and a fiontier war. One of tho 
first speeches lie delivered was in support of 
Loid Fitcmaiiik’e, brother of Lord Iads* 
downs, who was seeking P.trliamentnry election 
in the Liberal interest, hfr. Dutt’s epoeches 
were valued, more for their lucid ond vigorous 
exposition of facts ond arguments, than for any 
flights of eloquence or rhetoric ; and iie established 
a reputation ns a safe and trustworthy and sound 
exponent of Indian views. Ilis countrymen read 
bisspeechee with delight, and hailed this new 
advocate of the Indian cause, so strong in facts, 
so rich in official experience and knowledge. 
And towards the close of 1890 they bestowed 
upon him the highest lionour in their power 
by electing him rresident of the Congress which 
was to be lield at Lucknow. 

Thousands of his countrj-mcn, who had only 
known him by name or by his works, saw him 
for the first time when he stood on the Congress 
platform in December 1899. He bad jwiwed tl-e 
age of fifty, but his tall figure and vigorous erect 
form struck bU audience. He did not belie 
their expectations 5 and.be gsve'almoet a nc* 
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turn to Congress politics when he pleailed Tigo- 
TOusly for Uie cuUivivtors anil l,in<led cUssea cf 
India, exposing the excessive and uncertain assess* 
ments on land which necessarily led to ehtonic 
agticuUural poverty and accentuated frequent 
fainines. 3[r. Dutt’s CXingress speech was a vtrtaal 
declaration of war against excessive land assess- 
tnents in India; and those who knew him felt 
that he meant to fight. 

COSTROVERSt WtTU LORD CCRZOK. 

Mr. Ilomesh Dutt had a long audience with 
I.ord Canon cn his return to dilcuttA, and lie 
pre>sed two points befoie the Viceroy. In the 
first place he pleaded for some rcitsonahle limits 
to the Government demsad ftom land, both jo 
R ylSttrari and in Zemindati Inects,— Units wbi'.h 
• would control the operations of Settlement 
'pOieers, and could bo, enforced hy iinpartial tii- 
bnnaU. liord Cut zon listened courteously to the 
'facts and ni^um^nta urged, pi-omised to give 
them consideration, but was not prepared to givo 
an irotnediate reply, [n U>e second place Mr. Dutt 
pleaded for some share for his vountijmen 
in .the c-ocitral and direction of the administrstioo, 
some room in the Executive CnuDcils of the 
Viceroy and of the Provinces. There was some 
debate On this point, and l.ord Cuizon ended the 
debate by asking the question which he has often 
asked since: — “ After all, is iiot the rule of one 
man the bwt form of rule fer India t " 

_ ^The brilliant young Viceroy, who goveine.I 
India for seven )tars, failed to fee then, as he 
fails to see to this day, that it is this one man* 
rule, in Districts, and in Frotinces, which leads to 
arbitrary acts and oppre&rion; which, lends to wide- 
spread disaatisfnetion and discontent ; which has 
nUimately led to seditiur, anarchy and crime ! 
Lord Cuizon fatU to see to this day that the age 
of one-man-rnia has posse-i, away .over the whole 
civilized werld; that there ..is ^ no good govern* 
.ment cn earth without representation; that the 


well-being of the Indian Empire itself depend^ 
on conceding some representation to the people. 

Mr. Boinesh Dutt had begun tho war, and 
meant to proeee<i to the end. Ho followed up his 
verbal representations with those Optn f-ttltrt on 
Land AssessmetiU in India, which have sow 
become historic. Returning to England, be . pub- 
lished these Open LtlUre in the shape of..q book, 
with a rest deal of additional iofoypation cum- 
piled from Blue Books which was -a revtiation 
to most reodeie in India, Furthermore, as- 
sociated himself with a number of Idgh Anglq-« 
Indian administrators who had retireiU frqin 
India tteb in renown and experience, and . oji. the 
fiOlh December 1900, tiioy ]oii-t(y pri«eiite(i a 
Memorial (o the Secietiiry of State, for, indu 
demanding reasonatlci rrstiicliunv on ]ntid liSFesa* 
inents io India. j 

The India Oovcrinrient tviis thus ,fmcu>\ . to 
iuakeai«ply. The reply , came in liOial CiiTzoi^e 
famous Resolution on iho Land Revei'.tie Fblicy 
of India in January 1002 Eo enquiries. as to.Uie 
condition of the cuUivntois had lieen' madd'; 
no Commission had been nppoit.teil no 
evidence Iwd’ been tiiken. Lanl Curztn 
thought it enough, on this giave and nuimentous 
question, eSl-cting the welfare of the entire 
DgricnUiii-a] popul.ition of India, ^imp]y to piit 
forward the opinions of oQicitiU as a conclusive 
reply! But e.ven so, the reply haa its value. 
Jtndmilted certain definite principles .in the 
matter of laiiid Aesei.5rDeDts for which Mr. Dutt 
mid bis colleagues Irid coiitesded. It laid down 
certain aulhr.rihntive rules regulating future as* 
eessments. It was a.documeot which could 
■hencefoi th be appealed to for fulfilment of the’ 
pledges it contained. .Insofar the result of the 
controversy was satisfactory. , • ; . : 

jxosoMic DISTORT or BJtmsn ikdu. . 

^ But if Lord Curzen had hoped to have the last 
word in this famous controTersyylie'had mistaken 
bis opponent. Mr. Bemesh Dutt bad not been 
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idle after tUc ptiblicntlon of his (9/wi Ledert and 
the submission of tlio Memoria]. lie bad put 
forth all hi? energies on llie task he hnd under- 
taken.' He had collected a vast library of Indian 
‘Blue Books, dating from the commcncGinent of 
British Rule in India, and consisting of over 
two-hundrod bound bulky volumrs. lie had 
ransacked these invaluable records, and studied 
the history of Land Kettlements and Industries, 
and the Finances of India. And he pre- 
pared an bsliauativo fJeonomie IJutory of Indm 
* from the datd of the Battle of Plassey to the dawn 
of the 20th Century. The great work appeared 
in two rolumes,'tlie first in 1902 and the second 
in ■1904. It was the crowning work of 
Sir. Rotnrsh Dutta' patience, industry, and liteiaiy 
ability.* It was a lucid histciy of the industries, 
trades and ^h^nufactures of India. It was the 
'ln8b‘’word oiT^the hi8tory''of Land Settlements. 
■Lord'Oarzon’s Land' Resolution is scarcely rend 
/tO'day except fur official reference. Mr. Romesh 
• Dutt’s Eeonovtle Hitionj has nhcady passed 
through two or three editions, and is studied by 
levery Indian'dcsirous of knowing the Economic 
rcoudition. and history of tho people of India. 

,■ The machinery of the Indian Government moves 
•slow j but nevertheless, since tho publication of 
Sir. Romesh Dutt's Ltltfrs and Economic 

•//wiory, some of the evils pointed out have been 
remedied. Government has become more alive to 
.tlio duty of eficoumging Indian industries and 
.manufactures. Land assessments hivo leeti 
.reduced in many Districts. The hubit of looking 
for increase of revenue from each recuriing 
** setUement has been abandoned. Buies for tho 
remission of taxation on the failure of crops kavo 
been proclaimed and forced on unwilling Govern- 
ments like that of Bombay. The burden -which 
had lain heavy ‘cn the cultivators of the soil 
dias thus been .somewhat lightened. But the 
,gre.at principle that there should be no enhauco- 
,«ent of ‘.the ‘Government Demand- fq t|»o 


obsciico of specific and tingiblo ronsons, such 
as wero laid down by Lord Rtpon, li'is not 
yet been ptocliiimed. And ihe sccuiiby which has 
been given to cultivators in Bemindiui tmets by 
Teti-mey Acts h.as not yet been given to cultiva- 
tors in Ryotwari tracts, where the Government is 
rittunlly the l.andloid. It is said that these 
questions are still engaging the attention of the 
IitdUii Government. Agricultural India will 
know no rest till agriculture is secured from un- 
certain and excessive demands. 

BARODA ADUINlSTRATloy. 

After seven }enrs of arduous, Incessant, and not 
unsuccessful work, done mostly in England,' 
Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India eoily in 1904. 
lie had passed the nge ol 55 yeaig, but rest was 
not for sucli men as he. One of the most en- 
ligh'enetl Piincesuf India, the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
had wiiU-hed the (uiieer of this earnest worker, had ' 
studied ins books ond on moie tlinii one occasion 
had Wi loomed him to tho Paliice of Bhioda as bis 
guest. And now, when Mr. Dutt returned to 
C-tlcutta, he leceived a message from (he Gaekrar 
inviting him to take a share in the administration 
of B.nr<xla. Such an invitation, — to help in the 
Adii.inibtmtioii of one of the foremost Native , 
States, — Mr. Dutt could not refuse. And from 
August 1904 to July 1901, — for llireeyeais, — 
Mr. Romesh Dutt was Revenue Minister of 
Djitida. •> ' 

The results of his three jeats’ ndministiation 
nresliown in the Annua! ’Reports of the State, 
but some of them tvill bear itcapirulation. It was 
on Mr. Rumesb Dull'd advice that llie Gaekwar 
made isigo rcmiiisions of outstanding elrcais of 
lai"l roverne, to the extent cf over thiity lakhs; 
fli.d H vavt bill den which had weighed 
down the cultiratois was (has retnoroA 
Tuxes OH various picfessions, paid mostly by poor 
artisam*, tiadcrsand even isbourers,' were aboli* 
shed ; end an Income Tax, payable by the richer 
classes was imposed. Tha- minimum of taxable 
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income t?&s proposej to be Ils. ISO, & yenr; 
but it was raised successively to Its. 300, Ha. 500, 
and then to Its. 750, before Mr. Dult left 
BaroJa.’ A whole series of customs duties, 
harasgirg to trade, were dona away with, and 
duties were limited to a few piineipal articles 
which brought a substantial income without 
detriment to trade. XX'troi duties were abolished 
in all small towns in the State. Great encourage- 
ment was given to industries and industrial cnter- 
pnVea, and St-ate competition with pritaite Com- 
panies was abolished. The revenue and judinal 
services were improved and graded, and none but 
graduates were ordinarily admitted to these 
gazetted services. A complete separation of the 
Judicial and Executive services was effected. 

' He built up & complete system of SelE-Oovern- 
,nent from the bottom to the top, VtlUge 
Boards were re-organized in all ilillages in the 
State,, and were entrusted with powers vf Village 
AdminUtntion. Groups of these \’iUage Doards 
elected lumbers for the Tnluka Boards, and 
the Talulca Boards returned Members to the 
Bistrist UcMi-ds. An Executive Council supervised 
the entire admiiustration of tke Smte; and an 
Advisory Legislative Council, consisting partly of 
elected Members, hassioce been formed. 

Lastly tlie great idea of fiee and compulsory 
Piimtry Education throughout the St.ato was 
initiated by the Gaekwai- him«elf, by orders 
issuetl by him from Europe, where ha saw soch 
eilneation tsUblished, Tluso orders were failh- 
fnllyeairied out; and to-d»y there aio schools 
in almo-t all rillnges in the State, nnd boys and 
girls within certain ages are compelled to attend 
under p-nalty fur absence. 

When, after his l.abours of three years, 
Sfr. lltmesh Dutt'Iefc Daroda-in July 1907, all 
classes felt that they were losing a friend, a 
friend of the poor in Dost) bs ho was 

called. . ’ 4 


^ DECENTRALIZATIOS COMMISSION. . - ' ' 

If Mr. Rompsh Dutt hoped for retiretnent 
when he left Baroda on long leave, he was dis-' 
appointed. He was spending a few days quietly 
with his friend Blr. Bihari Lai Gupta at Simul- 
tala, when the p.rpeiw announced that ho wag 
appointed n Iilember of the Royal Commission 
on Decentrnlintion. Mr. DiUt met his colleagues 
on the Commission in November 1907. ■ 

The Report of the Royal Commission has now 
been publishci}, and our readers can consult it 
for themselves. We need only remark that, 
while the Commission have m.ade many excellent 
euffgestions for improving the administration 
and broadening the bn«is of government, they 
have, at the same tinie, made some retrograde 
ind very umlesiiable recommeDdatieiis, tondJog 
to increase the autocratic and almc^^irresponsl- 
ble powers of Cointnissioneje and Oollectora.' We 
^re glad to 6nd that Mr. Romesh 'Dutt'. Laj 
cordmlly agreed with his colleagues fn all liberal 
recommendations, and has vigorously dissented 
from them in those that are illiberal. Mr. Dutt’s 
labors on the Commission and the foDowing’pointa 
«>n which be hag dissented from his colleagues 
ahoe ‘lis watchful care and his jealous regard for 
the v >areof his countiymeii 
'rhe majority of the Commission recommend : — 
That a general Tlelegition Act should be passed, eai> 
poweriag Goicranent to Alter Lecislitiro ActabyEre- 
eiiUre Notiftcationa, in order todefegAto to lower officials 
Vurh powers AS are reserved by tboActs to higher officials, 
(Mr. Uutt considers such a Uenersl Lclegstion Act bad 
<n princifdo, unVonn in any port ol tbo British Empire, 
dsngrroQs in India, snd s bresch o( faith if appbed m 
altering Acts Mrcady in cxisteueo (416) j 
Tlist Cnniwtssionci s should hare the power to iovest 
tlT«l<1au tlsgistratcs aod Snb-Dirisional Officers with 
^mioal appellate powers, and should algo appoint 
'Tahsildars. [Mr. Dult tliinks that to roufer cruninal 
appellate powers to firnt-cUss Magistrates aud Sub-Diri- 
tional Officers generally would creato alann and endan- 
^<er justice ; and to inregt Commissioners with powers to 
hppwnt Tahsildars would lead t.> faroaritism and a de- 
tertoraUon of tlio service (612, 516 d; 6 ^)).] 

That Advisory Councils are not needed iu DlstricU. 
(Mr. Dutt coolefttls tiist the present 'system of District 
Administration, which is a one-man-rulois the real causa of 
hineh discontent in India; (hat an Advisory Couocit in 
tacb Distnet, with somo proiisiou to help the Collector 
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in hU work, would make adrainiitration nore efRdent 
and popular (534).] 

That the Collector should always be Freaidcnt of the 
District Board. [Mr. Dutt points to Lord Itipon’a 
Itesolulion of 16@'2 directing that ofliclal control on 
Boards should be exercised from outsido and not inside ; 
and urges that there Is, and can be, no Stlf-Govemmmt 
in India if people are not trusted to tnanago local matters 
free from ofllcial control insido tho Boards (7&5}.) 

‘ hono moulet’s iiEFonits. 

It was a fortunate cii-cuoistance th-at Mr.Iloinesh 
Dutt was in London all through the BUmmer 
and autumn of 1908; and his labours on the 
Commission did not prevent him from taking an 
active interest in the scheme of Reforms which 
Lord Morley was prep-aring for India. Lord Mor- 
ley himself was ever ready to see and consult all 
wsll-informed men, Englishmen or Indians, who 
could speak from personal expei ience on Indian 
questions and Indian administration. Mr. Dutt 
also interviewed aome Members of tbe House of 
Lords, including Lord Courtney and Loid 
Maodor.nell whom he had known for many years. 
Ke discussed reform proposals with Members of 
the India Council ; and he was in close touch 
with several Membeia of the House of CJotomons 
who took an active interest in Indian affairs. Alt 
through the summer and autumn of 1908 he 
exerted himself personally, and through fiiends, 
to secure some real reforms for India, to secure 
some sliare for Indians in the control and dircc' 
tion bf Indian administration. 

In all this work Sir. Komesh Dutt labourctl 
hand in hand with Mr. Gokh.ale who was doing 
yeoman's service in the same great cause. No 
two men were better suited to work together in 
such a cause Ih.'in Mr. Bomesh Dutt and 
Mr. Gokhale. Both moderate in their viewsj pniclt- 
caLin their aims and methods, acourateand 
well-informed in facta, tenacious and perseveiing 
In their endeavours, — they were in complete agree- 
ment in their opinions, and were often strangely 
aimilar in their style of expression. Both of them 
had beenTresidents of tbo Indian National Coo- 
and botli were listened to with attention 


ns to the reasonable demands of their counttymen. 
Mr. Romesh Dutt had now counted sixty years, 
Blr. Gokhale was a little over forty ; but the elder 
and tbe younger man worked os fast friends ia 
1906, as they hare ever done in life, in the 
cause of their common motherland. 

Xhe Reforms came at last; and, except in the 
matter of separate elections by Hindus and 
Blahomedans, have given general satisfaction. 
The agitation for separate election was more an 
Anglo-Indian than a Mahomedan agitation. 
Retired Anglo-Indian officials pleaded more 
strenuously for it th.an Muslims ; tbo Tory papers ^ 
gave greater 8p.ace to this agitation than they 
bad given to any Indian question since the 
Mutiny; and tho Tit)u$ fought as strenuously 
for tbo separation of the Hindus and JIaho- 
taedans in India, ns it bad fought for the seps* 
ration of the Northern and Southern Slates in 
America, half a century before I The itsasons too 
wore similar. British etatesmen conceived that 
British power was safer in India if Hindus and 
Mabomedans weio divided : and British historians 
proclaimed tbo dirty docttine that the security of 
British rule in India rested on the antsgonbra 
between tbe vatious racea and religious sects in 
tbe country I • The doctrine is the reverse of 
truth, because such antagonism creates political 
danger in India, and the security of Bi-iti«h rule 
rests on ita impartiality and equal treatmentof 
all races. But tlio British agitation to divide 
and rule succeeded, and aeparate elections were 
decreed. How far they will benefit either of ; 
tbe sects, thus divide<i, time will siiew. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India in March 
1909. After a few months' rest, he rejoined , 
work ntBaroda at the expiration of thoiorg 

* Tlie Mahomedans, who joined with the Hindoi 
In the Moliny of 1P57, togellier »Kh the fiihbt wlw »t i ^ 
that time remained loyal to the British, held aloof fro® 
tho Hindus in 1007. Tlie security of British rule in ■ 
India reiU on this antagonism between the vorioosw^ 
and religious sects in the country, Ao Ac. TkeJIlt'O' 
n'aas liigfojy o/lht n'oW</, Vol. XXI. p.CCS. 
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1-rave MiJch th'Cieiwar hvJ I'ranteJ lilm. lie 
wtlie pfiaie Jlin'vSercf that State auJ 

the{i»o}>!a o[ tkeSt-ite rejeice toGnJ Uiat kbie 
anJ Veteran adsinbtrator erce more at Ibe 
hea-i cf afTaJrv. 


cw.vciirai'W. 

We havetrieJ in the nlxive to give a 

clear atd lucM elccUh cf the life of the in- 
dtfatfgalfe worker, hnt we are not *ure that 
we ljaTe,ftipc««?<Uil, Itic hia inanjr-eided endea- 
vours which ptnlo us ; it is his vaiied aucoc»«cn 
which bewilder usl But perhape we ondeteland 
him best if we rfi?ard him order the triple 
character ofnn Administrator, a Patriot, and an 
Author. As an Administrator, lioth in Itengal 
and in Raroda, lie ranks with the hi^hrat of lua 
peneration. As a Patriot, too, he takes Us sUnd 
in the esteem of his eouiitr^nen with t!>e preatrat 
of his euntemponrioi. As an Author in Koglish 
ho liss tcnrcclj’ a peer to dry among hiscountrj-- 
men. Ills dncienl Itt'Ut, his Indian t'pU», and 
Ws /^ewsomic //iitor^ will ho valued by our pos- 
terity as they are vsluH by lus. Works like 
theae, writUn Indians for Indians, form and 
mould tli9 mloi of a nation ; for (hey itttpin a 
legitimato pride in the past, a seU-rvrpect in the 
present, * but not vainglcrious eoRCdrnce 
in oor destiny ic t1ie future. 


cuetP UDirtoyi or 

B. 0. DUTT'S WORKS, 

CLOTH otLv, oav ijrrjc^’ r.Acn. 

HAMAYAHA.condcnseJ in Kaglish verse 
UAKABUARATA. coodeose.) ia Engliib eerie. 

LAYS OV ANCIEST IWmA- 
CIVlLISATfOK IN TUB BNODfirST AOE- 
LATER HINDU CIVILISATION. 

INDIAN TRADE. MANUPACTORtSA FINANCE. 

nUTTS^HEW fToVEL. 

THE SLAVE GIRL OF AOP.A. 

Hr. Itoanh Ihitt hit jatt hraaght oal a new 
ledikn hUloriest remsoec, "The BUte iJirl ot Agra* 
nbleti thoald Sad many Cnglith naiitn. To hi* BengaU 
aimlreni the slerTf will already be familiar, for it is 
On a talc entitled ** iladhavi'Kinttan,’' and depicUni; 
Indian lifo tinder the old Mognl role, sihirh ho wroto in 
his Own UoRuago over Uiirty years ago. Mr. fhrtt haa 
Well eaaght the spirit of the time in which he Uy* bis 
seenes, and draws a scries of graphio pletnrca etlrie» 
gone day* fa Bengal, when C^aecn f’lmbcth was layinK 
Ibe toundationi of a proud Empire in the West, and the 
great Akbar wm building op a rich and prosperoos 
Empire in the Cast. The character-skcUhca areas good 
as the dcfcriptite matter, and there U 119 Uck oflReidenC 
to hold the attention uotil the very last pace is reached. 
rrioe Ka. I-A ^ * 

Q.A. HATESAK k CO-. ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 


Hotton. , ' 

DY 

Iffi SERWICK ». S.tYAXI. 

f I!K cotton trade of India, lai^ aa It u, haa 
got taanj’ paasihiJiliM. The dejnani} for 
nw cotton ia not only csonoous, but Jn- 
omsiflg. At prTaent, India does cot take her 
full thare in eupplyin^ the world'e tnerkele with 
thui iDdiapens.sble product. The total output entl 
conaumption of cotton ia estimated tt 165,000,00 
bales cf 600 llw. each. Of tUia the United BUtea 
aupply about ten millions, or about 80 percent, 
of the commercial demand fur cotton. India, on 
Uio other hand, is prodneing about 3,600,000 
tialca cf 400 Uw. each or abjut 3 million hales 
of 60011m. When we consider the feet that in 
India the average under cotton fa not feu than 
10 millions tho 6gures are astonuhing. Jn the 
United 8utc« tJiere Are about 28 mtlHoneof 
aem under cotton, that is, about fifty per cent, 
more than the cerreaponding average In India, 
bot tho output ia more than three Umtoas toDch, 
The other unsatislaclory feature of the cotton 
industry in India is the grwit inferiority of the 
product. In Americn tho output of cotten fa not 
only greater per acre, but is also of a better 
quality. Hence it commands a hotter price end 
ia readily marketable. For the samo reason’ even 
tho United Kingdom has atcadily dimiulsbc*! its 
off-tako of Indian cotton during recent years. In 
tbe Ixtrr eighties, Great Zfritam took between 
30 to JO per cent, of |}^o cotton orpartad /com 
India ; it has now fnllen to five cr si* per cent, 
only, America chiefiy taking her place. Of tho 
3,900,000 bales required by the United Kiogdom 
India supplies about one lakh bales only, 
America 31 lakhs lialca, while Egypt and other 
cotton-producing countries supply tho rest. 

TJio queedun tberefuro arises, can we grow 
American and Egyptian cotton on a Urge scale 
ia India | Can wo improve tho quality and 
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yield of our indigenous cotton by breeding, 
selection, suitable manuring, A'c., or in otber 
words by improved scientific methods ? Hitherto 
attempts in these directions had almost invari- 
ably failed ; especially the introduction of 
American cotton on a large scale was often tried 
without any success. But foitunately during Uie 
last two or three ye.arB, experiments with the 
Egyptian variety have given very euccuraging 
results in Sindh. Experiments with tree cottons 
also have proved satisfactory eapecially witli the 
Spence and Caravonica varieties. As > "ards 
hybridisation, a new hybrid produced by oi ■‘sing 
“ Kumpta " with “ Goghaii ” has turned out 
better than the ordinary “ Broach ” cotton. 

That India can produce cotton of tbe best 
quality is a proposition hardly requiring any 
proof. The Dacca District once used to produce 
the finest cotton in the world, and the cloth 
made from it was famous fur its great beauty 
and fineness. Cotton is an indigenous product 
of India and one which h.u long been cultivated 
in the country ; even Ileiodotus rsfers to it ns 
a plant “ which produces wool of a finer and 
bolter quality than that of sheep, and of which 
the natives make their clothes." 

' We have tried to show above that the cotton 
cultivation in India is capable of being improved 
in sev'cral directions, of which four claim most 
attention, namely, ( 1 ) Introduction of a belter 
variety. (2)Incrca8iEg the average output. (3) Im- 
proving the quality of indigenous cotton and 
(4) cultivation of treo cotter. Of these the first 
is perhaps most important and fraught with the 
greatest possibilities ; we shall therefore try to 
discuss it more fully, 

. Experiments show that out of the four com- 
mon v-arieties of Egyptian cotton, one, namely, 
Mataflifi, c.in be grown on a large scale in Sindh. 
The Abasi variety yields a brilliant while lint, is 
stronger and finer, and lends itself to“Mcireri- 
saUen," or tho process by which a silt-like finish 


is put on the cotton texture, but it is less pro- 
ductive. Hence the former is more profitable 
from tho point of view of the cultivator, and tbe 
litter from a manufacturpi'a point of view. The 
beat stapled and highest priced variety, namely, 
Ynnowich, is perlinps too delio-ite foi- India. The 
fourth and the coarsest variety, Ashmorin, has not 
been tried successfully in Sindh yet. But os it 
matures in about five months it can probably bo 
sown in June (in Sindh) and picked successfully 
before the season of frost commences. The best 
time for sowing the first two is tho end of February 
or the beginning of March. The selection of seeds 
is also an important matter. In India sll kinds of 
seeds are mixed up at the cotton gins and hence 
there ie a tendency of their detei iorating gradual- 
ly. It Is essentiil that the best plants growing in 
the fields should be selected and seed sown from 
those alone. Another important point to be kept in 
view is that tbe plants should not be watered abun- 
dantly, especially when grown on impervious sub- 
soils, since that stops the aeration of tho soil/givcA 
tho sickly pale or yellow hue to the plants and 
cao.se^ by the capillary action of the soil, salt 

vfllorescence which renders the land sterile. 

There exist several cotton diseases for which 
no remedy has been devised as yet. But when- 
ever a remedy or a probable remedy is found its 
knowledge should be spread amongst the culti- 
vators. For instance, a certain grasshopper 
which attacks not only the leaf of the plant, but 
also rte stem, Las been known to di&ippear after 
tbe second watering. The ciuse of a fungus 
which affects the cotton plant has been traced to 
over-manuiing. \Viili regard to this disease 
Dr. Butler, the Imperial Mjcologist, is of opi- 
nion that plants affected by it should be pulled 
out and burnt, and the field nut sown with 
cotton for three years. With regard to bollworm. 
Mr. Lefroy is of opinion that ns a rulo when they 
increase, their pai-osites incrcaeo more rapidly 
and thus keep down their number. Hence, when 
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they are found in nr roar old cotton plants the 
best plan is to burn the old cotton stalks and sow 
bliindi as a trap crop, since the bollworni prefoTS 
ft to cotton ; then parasites shoufcf afao 6e re- 
introduced. 

Irrigated cotton crops soon exhaust Ui© sail 
In Egypt, therefor© “ Bersecm " or Egyplt.an 
clovex- is grown in rotation with the cotton plant 
Attempts to grow this plant in Sindh, in Z505-0 <j 
failed. Bonewed Attempts have been mad© this 
year however, and aro likely to meat with suc- 
cess. , If successful it will supply the place of 
cheap manure, being a leguminous plant. Uy 
preventing the weeds and clenriBg the fioUs ad 
by supplying organic matter, it has the properly 
of rendering light lands more retentive cf mois- 
ture, and heavy lands more fcUblo and c.asy to 
work. The high quality of I^yptian e-otton 
grown in Sindh is proved by the fact that .na 
high a count of yarn 03 ISO's has been spun of 
U and some of the best MulU and Jacconettes 
made o! it. 

, Xbo euftabilUy of Sindh for growing cottoo is 
proved sliu by tbe following statistics. InSinJh 
in 1904-05 the -output of cotton amounted to 
176 lbs. of lint per acre, in 1905-06 to UOlbs.. 
in 1906-OT to 253 Ifas. Punjab's being respec- 
tively, 90, 38 and 101 ]bs. Madras’s 31,36 anl 
40 lbs. All India’s average being 77, 65 and 8Slbs. 
Sindh’s output being exceeded only by Ajmero 
with 580 lbs. which is the best average yield in 
the world. 

• Coming now to low average output (2) in 
India we find that in 1005-06 it was only 56 lbs. 
In 1906-07 it wsis 88 lbs. which is the highest on 
record. Butin the s-ime year the average in 
America was 233 lb?. This low yield h not only 
'bad in itself, but is also assigned as one of the 
causes of tho gradual vlisappearance of the famous 
lljccu Chitton. Its - cultivation gradually went 
out of use because it was not very remaoerative 
to the cultivators, the soil and climate of Bengal 


bmng.more suitable for other more remuneraiive 
crops. The famous Photee of Bengal yielded on 
an average about 9 maunds of seed cotton per 
aers. Takfflg one-fourth cl this as the lint^ the 
fibre amounted to 180 lbs. only. This yield, 
though much higher than the average yield of 
India (80 lbs.), is less remunerative than jute. 
One hundred and eighty pounds of ordinary 
Indian Cotton would hardly be worth Its. -15 
whereas the same area sown with jute would 
bring in more than Bs, 100 to tho cultivator. 
The average yield of jute per acre is ISmaunds 
of fibre, i.e, at Its. 8 per maund, Bs. 120. 

(3) The improvement in the quality of the 
iodigenous cotton ojay be done in tivo or three 
way?. First, by tie carrying of the best Indian 
types to places where they ora either not known 
or notcuUivotdd at the present dny. This has 
already been done to & certain extent by the 
introduction of “ Broach ” cotton into Dbarwsr 
District. Secondly, by carefully combining diiTer* 
ent strains of a variety and thereby producing 
one of better quolity. Thirdly, by preventing 
two causes of deterioration, namely, want of 
selection by tbe cultivators and the mixing of 
v'arieties which takes place at the gin ; this .may 
bo prevented to a certain extent by giving in- 
structions in the principles of selection of cotton 
f-ir seed. Fourthly, by tbe cultivation on a largo 
scale of the hardy cotton tree. We have already 
said above that some success has been achieved 
even now in all these directions. 

To sum up, it is proved that superior cotton 
can ^ gron-n on a large scale in India ; tlsat the 
quality and yield cf indigenous cotton cam be 
improved ; tha only question notv is not the 
possibUity, but tbe reqnire'd skill and capital for 
cultivating it. A well-known planter referring 
particularly to the Sindh cultivators says that 
t!,ey are Intelligent and captible of grasping the 
mess intricate details of cultivation. Bat being 
illiterate and improvident, they require primaryj 
edacatroQ, W# shall deni with this aspect of the 
question more fully elsew-here. ' — • ' 
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The Medical Colleges of America. 


BY MR. T. C. SIUZUMDAR. 

« 1IE ctief feature id the scheme ol irslruclion 
are thorough laboratory training in all the 
* subsidiary branches, daily recitations from 
standard text'books, clinical teaching in dispen- 
sariw and at the bedside in hospitals, and enough 
' didactic lectures to make clear tbe general prin- 
ciples and Conflicting theories in the practice of 
Medicine and Surgery. All students in any one 
class advance simultaneously in the vetiotis sub- 
jects, and no section or group work apart from any 
ether, thereby losing the opportunity to appreci- 
ate tbe relationship of tbe diOeient subjects which 
at any given time may bo under discussion. 
Allowance, however, has been made for those who 
through natural endowments or superior energy 
or previous education can outstrip their less 
fortunate fellows. A careful record is kept of 
the attendance and character of the work of every 
. student, and by this means at the end of tbe year 
each is placed in the grade to which this record 
entitles him. A system of electives in clinical, 
laboratory, and recitation work is also provided, 
which it is tbe aim of the Faculty to enlarge as 
opportunities arise. A student is >e<]uirc<l to 
master all tbe subjects taught in any given year 
before being allowed to advance to tho neat, as tbo 
knowledge acquired in eocb year is ncccss.'vry for 
a proper understanding of that which follows. 
Examinations are held at the end cf each Session ; 
a fallura to pass not more than two subjects, one 
of which at least must be a laboratory subject, is 
allowed in the Spring, but every subject must bo 
aatisfactorily passed at tbe beginning of the next 
ensuing College year, or the applicant will »« 
. compelled to repeat the work of the preceding year. 
, The essential feature of the entire system is the 
division of the classes of several years into small 
eections for recitations, demonstrations, laboratory 


exercises, and for clinical instruction in the College 
dispensary, and in the wards of the numerous 
hospitals, attended by the members of the Faculty. 

The following is a statement of the curriculum 
in each of the four Annual Sessions necessary to 
obtain the degree of M. D., nnd attention is called 
to the careful arrangement of the instruction in 
time and correlation iu subject-matter so a-s to pro- 
vide for a proper underatandingand assimilation of 
tbe knowledge imparted in the different Depart- 
ments. 

If a student without neglecting his required 
ficheduled work desires for taking advanced work 
and can make on opportunity to do this, svithout 
inteifeiing with the work of other students, he 
shall be permitted to do soand shall receive credit 
for it. 

first ytar.—li is devoted to Anatomy, seve- 
ral consecutive uninterrupted hoursbeiflg provided 
for dissection — embryology, normal histology, che- 
mistry and physics. The gross anatomy of the 
thoracic, abdominal, and pelvic viscera is demons* 
trated in oullioo in the early weeks of tho Session 
in anticipation of the examination of these orpns 
in the Uistological Laboratory and a consideration 
of their physiology in the second-half of the 
Session. 

Tbe genera] principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
optica, aUctricity, heat and acoustics and their 
application to Medicine are taught in the lecture 
throughout the year. The class is divided info 
email sectlone, each of which must attend daily 
ODO or more recitation exercises ia anatomy, histo- 
logy, physiology and chemistry. These follow as 
closely as poesible the practical work. 

Students who have had tho advantage of a 
thorough preliminary education in physics and 
ehemiulry before entering tbe Medical College, 
after satisfactorily demonstrating to the Pro/ej^r 
in charge of this Department, by examination or 
olherwUe, that they are familiar with tbo work 
of the first y ear, may be excused from attendance 
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upon these subjects. In their piece the; must 
elect at least one of the following courses given in 
the second year — namely, laboratory, phartnaimlo- 
gy or physiological chemistry or bacteriology. 

JXe siMnd year. — Anatomy, physiology, and 
chemistry are completed, and thn , study of the 
test-books of medicine, surgery, oUstetries, and 
pathology is begun. Tbo gross anatomy of the or- 
gans of special sense, and then that of the ner- 
vous system, is taught at the outset of the year 
by demonstrations to small groups of students. 
The demonstration of these organs is follower! as 
closely as possible by the study of them in the His- 
tological Laboratory during the farst-half of the 
Session. The lectures and recitations in physm- 
logy follow the same course, and in connection 
with the study of the gross and histological aspects 
of the pacts under discussion, are more fully 
comprehended. Organic and phj’siological chemis- 
try are studied in the likboretocy and by lectures 
and recitations throughout the year. At thessme 
time a Laboratory course in pharmacology is pur- 
sued, familiarising the student with the physical 
and chemical properliw of drug^. Uacteriology is 
begun, the student commencing with the prepara- 
tion and care of media and the recognition of tbe 
gross and microscopical characteristics of micro- 
organisms. 

During the first few weeks of the Term lectures 
are deliverer! upon the general priociples of Patho- 
logy with particular references to the elncldation 
and classification of the varions forms of infltm- 
mation. The substance of these iecturee will form 
the basis of the subsec^uent instruction in this 
subject in all Department, and thus insure unifor- 
tnity in the teaching and understandiog of the 
ca.scc of disease. Haring obtained some knowledge 
of pathology, the student by means of recitations 
is made familiar with the principles of surgery, 
medicine and obstetrics. 

Students who have completetl elsewhere course# 
in physiological chemistry or pharmacolc^y eunl- 


valent to those of the second jear, may by passing 
examinations at the beginning of the Term bo 
excused fiom further attendance upon them. 

. tMrd year. — Slodicine, surgery, materia 
mediea, therapeutics, and obstetrics are studied 
aystematically from text-books, and practically at 
the betlside, in the dispensary, and in general 
clioica, A sufficient number of didactic lectures 
are given by tho Frofe&sor of Medicine and 
Surgery at the beginning of the Session to explain 
general principles in syinptomology and diagnosis. 
Throughout the year the class must attend in 
eoiall sections from standard text-books upon the 
aubjecte previously assigned and learned. Patho- 
fogy fs studied tn greater detail than previously 
both In tbe Lnborntoryan.l the Dead House, ’and ns 
far as possible, morbid processes are demonstrated 
in adrence of tbe study of the disease in the 
text-book or its clinical presentation. 

In conjuuction with the bedside teaching, inslrue* 
tion is giron in all of the modern Laboratory 
aids in disgnosis clessifisd under tbe term of 
clinical pathology. 

StodenUin groups of ten and twclpeftre taught 
tbe methods of examining patients for the dvtec- 
tion of abDOrnial physical signs, and at tbe close of 
the Session are expected to be familiar with the 
recr^nition and treatment of the common diseases 
and be conversant with the fundamental subjects 
of a Medical education. The specialties taken 
up in this year ate neurology, pudiatrics, toxico- 
logj, genito urinary diseases and gyn.^cology. 
They are taught by clinical lectures as pai I of tho 
general oubjects of the pwetiee of medicine, sur- 
gery and obstetrics. 

TKr fmtrlh year . — This is devoted chiefly to the 
stody of diagnosis and treatment of disease at the 
bedside, in tbe dispensary and in cUnics. The 
extent of this may be inferred from the present 
arrangemer.t of the Schedule, which contemplates 
about TO hours of hoepiul-ward work in medicine, 
and nearly the same number in sui^ry of everyi 
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fitudent. Therefore as few lectures as are cont 
sisient with the proper exposition of the thief 
problems confwnting the prcfessiona, and these 
ar^ delivered at the outset 'of the Term in order 
that the student may become familiar ns soon as 
possible with the facts which are to be taught 
practically. For example, to tlie Professor of 
Medicine twelve didactic lectures are assigned. This 
proportion has to be exceeded somewhat in tbera* 
peuties, obstetrics and the specialties, but many 
of these lectures are illustrated b^’ preseiitaticn of 
typical cases aud are really clinics. The clinical 
instruction in Sut^ery is supplemented by ait 
operative course in which the student perform^ 
upon the cadaver all the common operations. Partr 
cular attention is also given to the methodaof 
making medical and surgical diagnosis, and id 
this connection constant use is made of tli^ 
Bacteriological lAboratocies. 

• Hygiene and its application in tbe province of 
the Physician ahd Public Health Ofilcor is taught 
by lectures BuppUmented by demonetraliona of the 
plans and methods of the City Uenlth Board. 

The major part of the theoretical instruction, ae 
in the previous years, is given by recitations 
the subject of medicine (including neurology), eiir' 
gevy (including orthopa’di.’ surgery and gcnito*' 
urinary diseases), therapeutics, obstetrics, gynn-co' 
logy and pathology. 

The instruction in the apectaUirs, which i-s 
made the distinguishing feature of litis final yem't 
is begun with a few clinical lectures, and is conli* 
nue<i by a course in the examination and treat' 
meut of • dispensary patient* by each stndent- 
Every one receives from 14 to !21 houra of this 
training (the number varies sbmenhat. with the 
subject) and should bo reasonably proficient in the 
use of instruments, the ability to make diagnoKfa 
and give relief. Tliere is no attempt made t® 
, ' . ,bnt each one before graduation 

• knowenough about tjie Specialised braoch^ 

of Metlicine to bo competent general practitioner^ 


The lectures upon the physiology bf the organs of 
special sense delivered in the full to the 'eecond 
year class, must also' be attended by seniors' ^ 
These lectures pcrve as an introductory review of ,, 
facts necessary. for a proper knowledge of the* 
specialties nnd obviate unnecessary repetitions by 
the different Professors. 

Every student is required personally to- attend 
ft definite number of cases of labor, and for this 
puiposa the Rfaternity Service connected with the 
College offers excellent opportunities. , ' 

There is also offered nn advanced course in ^ 
Keurolrtgy in a hoipitnl devoted largely to-the 
care of this claui of patients. There Will in addi- 
tion be elective practical courses in the Dispen- 
sary o-s npportuiiity'aiiscs. ' ' 

tyPEVB^S or STUDBSW, ‘ ' ’ 


The following estimate of the ^fnnwnf exjwnwii 
of a etndent for n degree in the Medical Col-’ 
lege is based on the stotemcnts'of students ' 


Matricuktien (once only) 
TuUon (annually) 

Hooks 

Chemical nppai-itus 

Room 

Hoard 

Clothes and I.aundry 
College ioclJentaU 
Oilier eipcnaca 
Graduation Foe (last year) 


r<oA Ater^nge Jjll>«rat- 
R». 15 RsilS- Rs 16 


132 


222 


75 


,,338 , 
„ 201 
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I aliall be very gind to give any, olbnr i*i- 
fomnti'on about the Ameriron Univprsitiea^if 
any ofiny brotliersUidents in India want. 
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CURRENT EVENTS^ 

BV UAJDUAni. ' 

^ 

TALL OF OERMANf’a STROSOm MAS. 

f llCfM) of Piiiice ITueloiv, Chief of theOermftn 
I ChaTicelhrie, and theiefoie, tho etrongeat 
' uiAii in the Empire, next to the Etujieror 
himself, is, indeeJ,theTno>itiinport«nt event of Con- 
tinental politics during the last four weeks. There 
seems to bean iruiiy of fate cannecte<l with thut 
OhancelW’ ever sjni'e the masterful Wrlham 
came to occupy tho throne of the lloh'^ntoUeitia 
Bistnark who Itail so l^ng en]o) ed the hegemony 
of the Germans and Prussians during the long 
.incumbency of hta Chancellotahip under the agol 
Etn^ror 'WilUam I. wae the first wlio h«4 logo 
'■and sulk in liisretirement at the rank ingmtitude of 
the grandson— he of the mailed fist and fitful tem- 
per. Him followed CapHve and Princallohenlohe 
in Tapld succession. Prince Uueluw then becans 
thePiiiDO Minister of William II., and he Imd, 
too, to go. This is the oiutai to be derived from 
the lareersofOeruisnChancellorsunder an absolute 
monsrrhy. Siit the fall of flueloH’ is smguiarin 
this t that'it is owing to no stern and unbending' 
mocal of the master who fur aame years past has 
been greatly toned down, no donbt by the bitter 
experience of the past and chastened by tfie laet 
of an autocratic form of Goveiiiinent teinperol by 
a popular, electeil Hssetnlily. The graaC Chancellor 
wjnr Co rwrgn Ay fftw aiigfit rawrtflw vf 

the modern democracy even in despotic Germany. 
Tho Conservatives and the Clericals conspired to 
luing about his donrufoll, and titat, too, not or 
untters of high foreign policy, in which, of coarse, 
the Emperor is supreme, but on niatUrs ‘purely 
dumestic. Scientific tariffs of a moat oppressive 
character to the massee of consumers bare not 
enved 'the Empire’s finances from the jaws of 
yawning deficits. Expenditure, meetly on bloated 
. 75 


armamente of ft most iinpcoductiro charActer, 
haabeeti the principnl rmsnn of the financial 
defieitii in Uie German Budgets fur the past feiv 
yearw amounting tn colossal nuTiiuns. Heavy 
bom>wings liad bad nece.s.snrijy to be reported Id 
ill order to escape the odium HtUching to 
new and enhanced taxation. The sound policy 
of meeting the annually growing expt'nditui-e 
by tajuticn was given the go-by owing to the 
dread ofDiimaa which has created an iminensd 
amount of wealth for the Empire during the last 
thirty j-enrs and upu-Aitis. But heavy borrowings 
of millions have not stemmed the' growing 
tide of deficits. Neither have high tariffs proved 
such a lower of strength as the most ai-deiit 
followers uf List fondly icangined. The time 
had come to make a supreme effort to overhaul 
the entile fiscal system so urgently dsm'anded 
hy the serrMiits of the Corernment. So it 
came to pA&i that Prince Buelow bad to face the i 
music of the strong Iteirhstag with its many 
stubborn and eombaiite elementa. And mxt'aiile ' 
dietv, it so happeneil that the very elemsnta wliicV . 
till hitherto were hia stoutest suppoi tera abandon- 
e<1 him wholesale. His progremme of hind taxation 
moitally oflVnded the Conservatives whose ianded ' 
intrrvkte it threatened to injura. The Glericnls, ' 
too, for reasons of their own, made common ' 
cause with the Ounserratives. And by an irony i' 
of fate, the Socialists — the eneniira of the Clericals ' 
— supported the fiscal prnp»sals, fully believing ’ 
that it was the thin end of the wedge lind that • 
of ywra- ftr .V®rr Atj^. ' 

Thus the friendswnd supporters become the oppo- 
tientaaiul the opponents fi lends. But singly the 
8oci«li>tic vote.s did not mneb help the Chancellor. ' 
Soafterasti-eiinous fight, memontble even in the 
annals of the stormy Iteichstag which gave so much' ' 
worry in the jwst to the Iron Chancellor, Prince 
Buelow had to place bis resignation in the hands - 
of his great master. Ajid that master found, t?" 
hu great chagrin and di-comfiture for the first 
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time, that even At« autocracy could not with- 
stand the surging tide of the Democi-aey. 

Never before bad such a stern lesson been 
brought 60 unpleasantly home to his Imperial 
Majesty. The strength of a determined people is 
thus stronger than the whole strength of the 
Empire! 

Ttr AKOTUEH FALL OF ANOTnER PHIUE UIKIBTER. 

But it is not in Germany alone where n Prime 
Minister had been dethroned. Fnince, too, has 
experienced a similar earthquake in its politioa. 
The only diOerence is this, that whereas the 
German fell in connexion with a domestic policy*, 
the French fell in legard to a purely personal 
quarrel but which had its origin in foreign politics. 
Again, since the date of the Institution of the 
Third Republic so many Ministers and Minintrim 
have fallen In qulclr succession, that it has b««n 
computed that their average duiatiunhaa liecn 
not even full twelve months. From 1870 to date 
fully 47 Ministries have come and gone Thus 
the fall of tho CUtnenoeau Ministry t4, after all, 
not so unusual a thing. And yet Clemenceau 
was a atrong Minister and had been in oflife for 
welhnigh three years. In his retirement that 
clever but irate Celt will have at least this comfort 
to soothe hU angered heart that he had beat the 
recordby lieingeo longat the helm of the Republic. 
Tbe Bession of the Depuliea was dtwwicg 
to a close. No doubt the T/}wer Chamlwr 
has had also its fiscal troubles like Ger- 
many. There have l>«ii even larger deficits 
cn the .Annual French Budget and they too hare 
been deritieg a variety of fiscal measures to stem 
the tide. But there was not the least expertaiion 
that there would fall from the Mue ths 1 k>U so 
tuddenly and so dramatically. .Mon. n»lossc, 
the original author of the Arglo-Frroeh entrate 
roniwfe, emerged from hia temporary retirement 
list year and led a bitter attack against th* 
j in matters Naval. Mon. Cle-nenceav, 
acconlirg fn all reliable report*, made a rejoinder 


which was entirely unnecessary. No doubt at 
the fag-end of the Session he had become exhaust- 
ed with the worrie.s inappimble front Parliamentary 
life. He was out of sorts with himself and in 
this condition Mon. Delcnsse’s attack irrltotedhim. 
Clemenceau taunted him by observing that the 
chatge of neglect came most churlishly from n 
Minister who had concurred in that neglect at a 
time, when by his fureign policy, he ivas conduct- 
ing the S'Jite to disaster. This, of course, li«d 
reference to the bad feeling which liisanti-Geiinan 
prejudices ]>ad aroused about ihe time that lie 
was negatintiiig the ent^ile eorrti'ile with England. 
It was nppiehended at tlie time that Mon- 
I>elcnss« would have plunged the Republic into n 
War of Revmge with Germany. The scene there- 
fore, in the Fivnch Chamber may be iin-igined. 
Clemuncwiu's sngry rejnindir at once slunsted 
the sympathy of his own suppoilei-s. The irtvi- 
roncilablv MonarrhisU joini-d hiiiida wiMi the 
“ w>iifie<l socialistfl " who arc in thsir turn ine* 
concilable to the Ministry. So tlis Ministry wi« 
deftateil. 

THE DEPOREt) SlUli. 

But it would seem the nAimtiv*ftof the fall of 
greet Ministers and PotentaUw i* nut yet complete. 
The Shall of Persia also met his deserved fate at 
the hands of tlie NatiunalisU aa much iia Abdul 
llaniid met hia at the hands nf the C.sm«cittaH.<-f 
Union am! Progress at Yild.*. The Rh»hV doom 
had been overlianging liim these many imiiiths 
past. M ere it not {c« wnA Ws “ 

OjasaeVa” the fall might have l«<n earlier 
and a gool deal of the tragedy enacted at 
Tahnt might base l»een »M>i.led. llnwevei, 
the woiM of civilizttinn tejoicei? at the drf-o- 
sition of ^[Nhnmed Ali, thn most I'l. competent 
of all tlie Bhah* cf the Kax^i Dyr.asU and also 
the meat im«cruynlous and knavish. Jt is welt 
lhaltha Natiwislhli have g.it rid < f him. Tl*** 
MljIIa* i« revenced and a vpirit tf mtiomlro'u 
ia now meal, doTriinant. Naturally it wants to ahekn 
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off the mombers of the Russian troops who wsr© 
brought down from the Frontier some weeks ago. 
No doubt Liakhoff has taken his i\liegianc«* to ihe 
new Government. For the present he has hern 
moat uaefui in restorioj; onlei-. TalierAii h. quirt ns 
if the greiit event had never happened. Let us 
hope now thit iJir Edward Orej* w5)l not bo so 
respectful to the intiiguing Russian as to allow 
him an upper hand at tha Persian capital. 
The World of Fieeium would like to see 
both Tuikey and Persia evolving their higher 
political destiny, now ihat they are both emanci- 
pated from the galling thraldom, corruption and 

what not of regimes which have passed away. 

CBtTE. 

Affairs at Cunstantinople nro for the px-sent 
quiescent. The work of evolving order out of pu^t 
chaos is going oo amootiily, whde the UcmmHtee of 
U«don and Progrwa seems to bo ever watchful and 
on the niert against any new onnpUcation# winch 
may ari'<e internally. Tlie different Departroentsof 
Administration aie beitig thoroughly overhauled 
and reorganisetl, while the Army aud Navy are 
being carefully attended to with a view to their 
being brought up to a scsce of the highest 
equipment and efficiency. The Finance?, also, 
are the chief subject of unibated attention by the 
Minister in charge of the financial portfolio. 
.Adana is growing quiet and in all parts of Asiatic 
Turkey order ia replacing disorder and anarrhy. 
There is a strong patriotic feeling pervading the 
whole population and if Christians and Moelems 
wuld lie down quiet as in India and workout 
their common natut^l destiny in unity and har- 
mony a great step will have been taken by Turk^. 
The integrity and -independence of (be Octoman 
Empire will then bo a reality. The only 
rift in the lute at present is offered tq' Crete. 
But heie the Ormit Powers have for some time 
past been doing their , btst to restrain the boast- 
ful but ra«h and fiery Greek. If there be any 
serious appreben->ioti of hostility in the near 


future it will be owing to the rashness of the 
Greek, specially those in Macedonia. The hot- 
bed of intrigue is there ; and it is to be hoped 
mutual forbearance will lead to a more stable and 
quiescent sbite of affairs in Crete. It tvill 
not do at this juncture to raise fresh storm in 
the Eumpeaii cockpit. It can arguo no good 
mther for the Greek or the Turk. Indeed, if 
unfortunately the worst came on, there can be no 
two opinions on the absolute success of the Turks. 
The Greek would be crushed like mushroom. 

AXTI-UOXSRCntCSI. SPAIK. 

Whatever muy be the real reason of the present 
hostility between Spain and Morocco there can 
be no doubt about the existence of a wide- 
«prea<liog anri-Monarchical element in Sp;iia, spe- 
cially in the South whore they seem to be pro- 
Morocceites more than Spanish. They dislike war 
and gave no uncertain signs of their dislike by 
creating rioW in B-ircelona, Cadis and elsewhere. 
For the nonce the Spanish Cavalry has been able 
to epread terror among the rioters and dispene 
them. But it would be a mistake to suppose thst 
this anti-Monarchical element will soon die away.. 
Its embers may repose awhile only to burst into 
another and more serious conflagration on a 
suitable opportunity, that ia, on the Spanish 
Ministers making another error like the one in 
reference to Morocco, For one thing there is, 
perhaps, more peace at Madrid by reason of the 
death of the Pretender Don Carlos. Whether be 
has left a numerous following as implacable and 
as undaunted as hims»If it b impossible to aay. 
Bnt if the Chrlites again show a bold front consi- 
derable trouble may be expected al the Spinish 
Gtpital. Alphonso seems at present to be rather, 
unpopular. There is still the old antagonistic 
feeling about hb widowed mother Isabella who is 
known to be a consummate intriguer in Spanish 
politics. Spanish finances too, are not in a 
healthy condition. All these are elements which 
‘are favourable to the spread of anti-royal feeling. 
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four bye elections, specially of High Peak, have 
maile it clear to the country that the va-^t mass 
of the people, the consumers and wage-earner^ 
are in perfect accord with the Ministerial fiscal 
pwigramme. The country* is growing mow 
and more convinced of its equity. The 
cipitalUta are nowhere. Their agitation has 
leceived its own quietus. While the center- 
flash raist'd by the Piiine Minister at Caxton 
Hall has made it more clear than ever that 
the roaiority of the banke« and merchants are 
with the Ministry. 'They hav6 esUblisl^ a new 
League for the better conservation of England s 
Free Trade policy which tells us that a more Bonnd 
Budget to meet the growing expenditure in yprs 
to come could not have been introduced It is 
also freely acknowledged on all hsnds that 
the Budget has vaste.1 the Ministers more 
firmly in power than when they inir^uce.1 
it Mr. A8q^uth^s htest speech at Oalon 
Hell to which we luve just refeired needs 
to be carefully digested by Indian atudents 
of Economic*. , j u j 

The Imperial PrtM Oonfertnce had bad its 
tamailM. Wo hs>e not beeu much impressed b> 

It deapite that statesmen of both the great parties 
were ontlmsiastic end Lord Roeebviy. siUmg 
astride on the fence, harped on bis old fanitliar 
fads, lo our opinion the secret aim and object of 
the lmperi.ll Press Oonfe«nce was to infuse into 
the gue^s a spirit of “Imperial” Tarift Retorm 
Thev 8.ay the whole thing was passed fion. behind 
by til© Uarmsworlh cliquo who have been sUiv- 
icg might and main ti bring about the d.iwiif.dl 
of Free Trade. If that be re-illy the 
what a epccbicle in economic morality did the 
secret wirepullers pravent 1 Open argomento 
having failed they now try to corrupt the «n- 
scieneo of EngUdimen at home ai d abroad. But 
let that rw'ss. 

The Lords are foaming at the mouth and none 
more so than the invertebrate Lord Landsdowne 
whom accident and a break of fortune has bnnigbt 
up to tbe frant as leader of the Opposition in the 
gildevl Chamber. There is nothing m him. He 
never was strong and never will le. Unsupported 
by some of the young lions of the Unionist pnrty 
he would cut a very sorry figure indeeil. The three 
CociL, sons of that great Minister, are rapidly com- 
iu" to th© front and are destined S.aju to nmke » 
mark in British politics, specially that Puntanic 
Lord Hugh Cecil, an excellent analysis of whoee 
character and great attainment* may be read in 
the July number of the lieeiew »f Aemetes. 


I/ird C'Jiron, on the other hand, is soon finding 
his own level and though heiloes hi« bt-t to keep 
Inmaeir in evidence in diveise wajs, hois a 
discontented Lord and a much moi-e discounUd 
er-Viceroy. Veiy few believe in him and it was 
g.)o.l thit Mr. Lloyd Geoige the other day 
was coostiniiied to rebuke him for hia arrogance. 
Lonl Aropthill is fast gaining a reputation 
in the Lord'*. Hia populnnty with Indians of 
all classes U great, certiiiily for hia continued sym- 
pithvand effort* on behalf of Briti-<h Indians in the 
Transvaal. Our fellow-coiiniryman, the intrepid 
and much suffering Mr. Oh iinli is back spun in 
London and the latest information is that his un- 
wearied efforts for the amelioration of tbe pre- 
sent cruel and oppiessue condition of British 
Indians IS likely to b« crowned with fair success. 
It is a matter of the deepest legret thit in the 
matter of the Celoiiies England should bo so 
pusillanimous as to drrad even raising its little 
finger on behalf of suffering Indians to whom 
Transvaal owes a great deal of its pro<peiity. There 
never was a Colony of Britishers more ungrateful 
than the one now in power and place at Johan- 
neaWrg. IxsUy, the M.isler of EHb.atik has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Buchanan as the Undersecretary of 
State for India. He is the /’our(5 Under-Secre- 
tary whom Lord Morley has secured. Ur. Ellis, 
the very first one selected, threw up bis eEie in 
detesiation at the freaks of the pcntiarent Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy ensconced at the India Otfiee. 
Ue was Bucveednl by Mr. Uobhouse, a routioe man 
wilb mediocre ability. It was n relief when the 
able Mr. Buchanan took his place. A most careful 
man of facts and gteat accuracy, he had a wide 
acquaintance with the Indian problems more or 
less acquired as a Member of the Welby Commie-- 
6100 . Hia independent views on Indian finance 
generally, and specially on Army expenditure may, 
still be read with profit in the separate minute 
he has made. Ill-health had compelled him to re- 
sign bis office which he had filled with the gnstest 
siti'faction. This is, indeed, a loss to have lr«t such 
a capable Under-Secrebiry. He is now succeeded 
by a stripling of the Soitch Aristocraej knoivn as 
the Master of EHbank. Weennnot say that he 
made his mirk wLeu expounding the Indian 
Budget recently in the House of Commons. But 
then he Is not to l>e blameil for he has hardly been 
in office for three months. At the Bu.-lget he had 
simply to rely on the brief prepii-cd for him by the 
Finaiciil Department of the India Office whose 
performances in this respect for years are well 
kuown as thoao of a cryptic chancier. 
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European Travellers in India. Ziy E. F. 
OaUiXf B. A , L. L. B., late Beholar of Sidney 
Smsex College, Cambridge. {Kegan Faul Trench 
2'ribmr tt Co., Limited., London J 
This is a highly stirnuUting and rapid sucnmaiy 
of the work of Euiopean lifivelleis in India fiom 
the beginning of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century nfter Christ. Though there is 
nothing original in the book, Mr. Oaten runs ever 


the three hundred ye-iis covered by him in an ex- 
ceedingly discriniinsting manner. Most of the 
notable travelleia are given the prominence they 
deserve, and their views on men and things Indian 
are duly recorded. The evidei ce afforded by them 
with respect to Indian Social Institutions and th© 
nature and inOuence of Indian Oovernenente during 
their times are also touched upon The relative 
merits of the ucconnta given by different contem- 
porsry travelleiBis.ina woik of this sort, eoon 
brought to prominent notice. That should bo 
highly useful to research students in Indian hia- 
tory. Books on the period covered by itr. Oaten 

are far too many and he has done well to give © 
fairly complete bibliography of them at the end of 
hia book. A noniiral index of travellers is also ap- 
pended to it, and we should have been glad If he had 

inserted a nominal index of places as well visited 

by them and a map or tao to illustrate the periods 
they tiavelled in India. This is more neccs- 


B.H y since some at least of the tnivellem tcnvelle. 
widely over India. We believe Mr. Oaten secure, 

the LeU.asPiizo for 1908, for which he sent ii 

this Essay. Ui« is ,, narrative of thi 
doing of a particnUrly interesting set of traveller 
and of their bearings on the Indian HUtory of thi 

peiiods during which they visited India. If 
nothing, at least for the Kaleidoscopic views h 
g'ves of them and their work in India, Mi 
Ovteo’s book ought to on the shelves of ever- 
College Library in India. 


Christianity and Islam. Bg Professor Becker. 

\IIar]>er Bt'others, London.^ 

In this little book we 1m ve a short but interest- 
ing comparison of Ohpistianity with Islam intond- 
eJ chiefiy tu show the points of similarity between 
the two religions. This is work in the light di- 
rection of which we shall no doubt have much 
in the yftirs to come and it is very satisfactory to 
find one of Prof. Becker’s scholarship and ability 
acting as n pioneer of leligious reconciliation. 

The opening cb.ipters iire'devoted to an examina- 
tion of the influence of Christianity upon Maho- 
met and on the religion which he •guided. 
Mahomet like the Eighteenth Century Theologians 
sees that Christianity is one of many religions and 
knowing only this system and tfiat of Judaism, he 

from these two evolves one which seems to him 

best suited for the heathen Arabs aDiongst whom 
h© labouied. In the n-maiiiing chapters, a echo- 
laily sketch of the development of Islemismade, 
The defect of tbe book appears to us to he that 
Dr. Decker, who is evidently not an Oecultbfc, ra- 
ther ignores the a;>riori method of treatment. 
Dehind all that ia visible as the effect, there is 
the hidden cauas— a Divine Providence rules the 
world-— onr belief, e. g., that Mahomet was a gieat 
Teacher and that the religion which goes by his 
name has been a power for good in the world 
is not entirely dependent on a survey of the past-^ 
as a posterior acknowledgment of merit compels 
us to fiiither fortify our belief by particularizing 
•r. o ;>rwri general acknowledgment also. Great 
Teachers do not appear by chance. 


All through Dr. Bwkei’s book th© failure ss it 
seems to us to realize this truth accounts for a 
^rtul and bw illuminating treatmentof his sub- 
ject than was possible. 


uutthe time has not yet come when our Hte- 
to speak with the com- 
bsned w«dom of both Scholar and Occultist and in. 
^meantime we may prize those who lika Dr. 
l^kerara dislingtmhed no less for fair mindod- 
new than for scholarship. 
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The Slave Girt o! Agra. % IIcme»h Chnndtr 
DulUT. FUher Vninn.) /*. J-8. Araitnlleot 
Q. A. FaUtan rf- Co , E$pla»ndt, Modrat. 

The story of this historic jioliticsrl norrt w 
very simple. It relr-tes to the «U\s of Akhnr 
the Oi'eot, The groatncss of the ruler end the 
I.trgene<a of his heart, hi? fortiurte in war and 
his clemency to the subjugated, hia constant 
endeavour to serve In's subjects and his religious 
neotralily are de«cribed in glowing Ituguagein 
the pages of this book. A young ^smindir Khdits 
predecessors sopped t.ho Moslem Emperor with 
teal and fidelity ij lefs an orphan A arheming 
neighhouring Zaniindar with whom the hoj’a 
father was inconstant wirfareand whuse Zamin- 
dari was made over to the boy's father succcpda 
in hecotning the manager of the Estate of the 
minor Imy which includes his own territory. 
HemKta is the only daughter of lliis now msuager. 
She and the orphan b->y nre btought up tc^ether 
and lore each other. The inotlier <if thegiii — 
a typical Hindu lady, devout and austere, serene 
and self'Contalne<I—-dt<irca the marriage of her 
daughter with this boy. The father yields to the 
advice of a wily old counsellor of his, whose 
devotion to his masler is as great and sincere as 
his unfoi^iven and unforgotten halre<l of the 
Zamindar who deprived lus m«ter of his Estate 
and resolves upon marrying his dauglitei to some 
body else. The bridegroom upon whom the choice 
falls had fallen Upon i-vil times, though the 
descendant of a respected and once affluent family. 
His B*ra1ghlforwardness and murage snd his 
detcimination to do the right thing over all 
difficulties math him out as note very unworthy 
consort for the slender, hosutiful and trusty girl. 
A* in most novels, the liral is not a villain. 
Hia qnalificationa are in no wise inferior tothose 
of Korendra, the orphan boy. Korendra, heart- 
brokrn becomes a soldier of fortune. He sees 
wars and is wouiid^l and ia an inmate of the 
groat Emperor’s Household. There he meets a 


TartaraUve girl of great beauty who gives her 
Dame to this tale. The intrigues of the harem 
the brutality of the eunuchs, the amorous pro- 
pensities of the lu’ir apparent are described in 
great detail. Tiie reader ia intioxluced to 
Kurjelur. whose bciiu’y has been the theme of 
innumerable baflails. Kurjefian is already 
marrietl and Is a devutfd wife and rejecta the 
advances of the heir apparent. Ifuw Selim 
auWqueiitly succeeded m winning her as his 
spoiisc is A mattar ,if hratorv with wltteli this 
story does not deal. Whatever Mr. Dntt tonebes 
he ennob’es. llemletn who adoi'ea her buibnf.d 
still cherisliea her love to Korendra. But the 
love is that of u sister to her brother. The 
slave girl’s attachment to Noiendra ia as great 
a.s any woman can give to mnn. Still Ihero ia 
nothing, in ibo least impure or imprupsr in the 
love scent-a between the two, Tlie rebufl which 
Selim receive^ from Kurjehan shows what sacrl* 
6cea » woitiHii tin make where she la devoted to 
her hu$h.and. fn fact, the women whom Mr. 
Diitt introdniea ti> the reader are all of them 
finest specimera of their sex ; and we doubt 
wiether it is p>ssib1e to tell a moie ilIscuEnin&t> 
ing Uleofthe antagoidam between wifely duty 
and heartfelt a (Tection for another. To proceed 
with our "tory, Knrendia ia employed by the 
Emperor in more onerous duties and is ultimately 
rewarded by the restoration of his Estate and by 
tbe bestowal of liigher hnnora. 

What would inteipst ti>e leader most h the 
reldtionxhip llmt siibsisied betiveex Akbac and 
ilia [ndian aubj« ts Theie are lesantis In this 
book whkh our Rulei-a might to bear in mind in 
gnvmfng an alien popirlntinn. Tfie pro»peci6y 
of the land and tbe crmtentnient of the people 
under Akltar M’ere due to the waUdifiili.ess of the 
niWlaeee that his Moslem and Hindu sohjects 
weie hn|H«rtually treated In fact, Akimr clu)«e 
Ilia wivea from the Flimlua, appointeil Hin.lua to 
tbe higlieat piats in hfs gift, and impressed upon 
hia Mahomedaii Caunsellors the iiecea«ity for 
treeting the people with consideration and cate. * 
We have no desiro to say mni-e. Every page 
and line of the hook has been carefully . thought 
out It ia not a rovel which yon can skip over. 

It must be read and digesteil. 
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UHERAHCES OF THE DAY. 

i Babu S. N- Banncrjee at Manchester- 

II jr Lor<i Xtiyor, LiJies, mil Gentlemen • — 
• « « • 

To me, A5 an IrJian iloUgite, n special muasure 
o! consideration ’ li.\a been fIiowd, for wKuh 1 
am deeply grateful. May Uiis feeling of per- 
sonal kindne^-s deepen into ft wii1rsprt«d ami 
enduring sentiment of symptlby for the gnat 
and ancient rice to irlttcb I itm so ptoud fo 
'belong, and wlurse destinies you now control. 
Speaking nt Manclioster, I permit icjaolf »*> 
entertain tins hope with some measure of conli 
dence, for I remember tliafc Manf Iiesler has always 
been tbe lioma of pii'gresuve idea’*, that it ih 
AS« oci.»ted trhh tl»o boooured names of C>>b>lii> 
and Driglit and tint it is tlie (rntte of llitt 
school of politicians whiKO pijnciplee may not be 
challenged but. whose achievoaicnts in the nist 
cannot bo questioned. For the hst few days at 
thft sittings of our Conferenca we hire been 
talking of tha Empire and of Imperial considera 
tions, No thoQie eouM b« more appropri-ate 
for an Imperial rresjs Conference ; and hero Ut 
me pre'safur the prefcietitini treatment of the 
cUime of my country ; not indeed commercially 
for Macchesler would scout the idea, but in a 
•political sense. • For India in the woids of a l.ato 
•Vicaroy is the pivot of the Empire and she is un- 
doubtedly the brightwt yesvel in the Crown of Eng- 
1 tnd. (Appi ruse). May elie long continue to be so, 
through the justice of llritish laws, the righte‘>us- 
nesaof Uritish 'administmlloii, the opeiation of 
that kindly and prattind sympilhy whiih more 
than laws and edicts bring tho people nearer to 
, their rulers '.nid bind them both i»i the golden 
chains 'of an tndigsolubte union (AppItuse.)Gieat 
nntirtpations have l;een foi (tied of our iispemi 
Confeieaco by Kspousible persons, gretit reswita 
are expweted to fljw fi.<tn its sittings. Whether 
the^o anticipations Will bo realise 1 <ir not it is 
iinpossillo to aay, for the futuie is in the Isp of 
tho g'idsand I will not embark upon the ventuic- 
somo bisk of iinravelling its mystei ie*. But this 
1 will B>iy— and hero' [ stand upon firmfer ground 
frrofrora tho perils nnd embarraasments of pro- 
phesiea and even of intellig. lit nirlicipaUons — 
that never was the sense of Impjri .1 unity muro 
forcibly deinon‘iti-atod. It is ft unity which ex- 
tending from the heart of the Empire embraces 
c the most distant units of the Impotial eystem 
nnd includes not only- tho Self Governing States 
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which have sprung from the loins of the p-arant- 
country, but tho remote depencfencie^whicK have 
loot y*t attained to that political status.' ’In tha 
owlctings of rrovidertce, for good or for evil — for 
good, as I verily believe-’-tho de-stimM of 300 
milliona of my countrymen, not ■* savages or 
fniTbatiana, but the yepresentatives of a great and 
ancient tivilisation — (appl luse) have bten' entrust- 
ed to the caie nnd keeping of the peoplh of these 
ielinds. Never was a iiohler trust or a more 
ancied function assigned to A great and Imperial 
race, Oor! giant that this solemn trust, this 
awful responsibility, nay be so' discharged as to 
conAnceto the permanent benefit of India ard tlie 
lasting gloiy of England. * 

isdia’s wtalty. 

We h.are heaid in these festive gatherings tho 
strongest notes of loyalty s‘ruek by tho delegates 
who have come from beyond tho seas. Canada, 
Austi-olia, New ’Aenlani, South Africii, the repro- 
eentativea sometimes of n culture and civilisation 
dilTmnt from those of the Mother Country, hare 
expressed their fervent devotion to the Empire 
and Uiefr unOinehitig determifl-ttion to stand by 
thefltg in the hour of emergeney and danger. 
The history of these fstnndahas been a history of 
great and unexamptci piosperlty end ^lappittess; 
lu&y it long continue to be so. For England has 
been the guide, the lender, tho inttructress of 
mankind in ths difficult art of Self-Government. 
But should even a crisis Riise->-l win not eny dis- 
aster — I desire to B.ay, on behalf of Hiy countrj’- 
men— and 1 am entitled to speak 'w'ith authority 
ID their name — that we in In<lift will not be want- 
ing in our duty by the Empire. (Applause.) An 
ounce of fact, they ray, is 'v'urth ft ton of theory; 
and Jet me hstS refer to an incident — not dniivn 
from the domain cf the iinaginatioir, or tho debat- 
able land Wiich sepmtes truth from fiction — 
which will stiongly confirm-the view I nm enden- 
vouiing to put forward. There occurred in 1885 
what is known ns tho Pendjeh incident. Penjdeh 
is A smalt town on the Afghah frontiers. There 
in 1885 a brush took place between an Afghan 
outpost and some Kussirfn soldiers. The fnrident, 
'trivial ns it was, thre.atcued to inrolva England 
iind Russia into war. For some time the rumours 
of war were persistent. At this juncture, I will 
notcnll it a cTriais, the Indian Press — 'that section 
of it which T h.ave the honour to represent at this 
Conference — appealed to our countrymen to offer 
themselves as volunteers for the defence of Uieir 
hearths and thvii' homes. In response to this 
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appeal 500 young men of Calcutta all of them 
in positions of respectibility, some of them in 
positions of light and leading, applied to tl.e 
Government to be enlisted ns rolunteers. 1 my- 
self was an applicant; and about that time, lid- 
dressing a Public Meeting of my countrymen, I 
used language wliicli I with your permission, re- 
produce nuw as illustrative of the seritimeat which 
tiien prevailed amongst us. I aaid : “Let the 
Russians come, if they please. They will find be- 
hind the Berried iwnks uf one of the finest armies 
in the wotld the multitudinous luccs and peoples 
of India, united as one man, resolved to die in the 
defence of their hearths and their homes, and for 
the. miintenance of the honour and dignity of the 
Empire.” Such was the feeling i» 1865; such 
would substantially be the feeling now if theie 
was & repetilioii of the Penjdeh incident. But 
it will bo said ; “Ob’ there are the Anarchists, 
and theie luve been anarchical developments in 
Bengal.” I desire to repeat what I have said 
more than once, heie and in my own country — 
and I re-echo the sentiments of the vast majotity 
of my countrymen— that we deplore these anarebi- 
cnl incidents and have condemned them witli the 
Utmost eoipimis The mind, the jadgment, the 
conscience of the country ere arrayed ngaiiist them. 
1 regard them as a passing ph.ise of excitement 
which will disappear under the soothing elTects of 
jVogTossive and conciliatory moisures. 

THE CEjfEKT or cairiaE. 

May I pause foi a moment to enquire into the 
secret of that wonderful lojiiUyand devotion of 
the Colonies to the Empire, which is one of the 
most pleasing features of the Imperial system? 
The secret is told in one wotd— it is Self-Govern- 
ment. Seif Government is the cement of the 
Empire; it is not inconsistent with the para- 
mountcy of British Rule in India. On tlio con- 
trary, in tny opinion, and in that of my country- 
men, Self-Government will make thatrule perma- 
nent— it will broad-base, the Empire of the King 
on the gratitude, the contentment, and the direc- 
tions of • vast and multitudinous people, India 
.wants S'lf Government suitable to the develop- 
ment of the ideals tint have grown up under the 
fosteting care of the Bntish people. That is 
our first and last request. And is there any 
Briti-her, here or outside these walls — and in 
the teirn Biitisher 1 include hi< kinsmen over the 
ve-»« — who will not sympathise with an appeal 
which is in such entire voiwonsnce with hn own 
insiim ts, with the ju'tice uf the case, with the 


orderings nf Divine Providence, who has assigned 
to each nation in the grand and progressive evo- 
lution of afikirs the lull, the free, the absolute, 
the unfettered control of its own destinies? India 
in the enjoyment of the blessing of Self-Govern- 
ment — India prosperous, contented, and happy— 
wilt be the most valuable asset uf the Empire, the 
strongest bulcvaik of /mpemi unity’. And the 
Empire thus knit together upon the basis of 
common civic rights and obligations may bid de- 
fiance to the most powerful combination that 
may bo formed ng.ainst it, and may gaze with 
serenity and confidence upon the vicissitudes which, 
AS all history tells us, havo wrecked tiie fortunes 
of SL-itesBiid Tin ones which relied upon the seem- 
ity of phyKic.il force lather than upon the para- 
mountcy of those moial laws which represent the 
index-finger of Divino Providence in the dispen- 
sation of human atTairs. (Loud applause.) 

The HLcdu-Mahomedan Questioa- 

Mr. Gokhale delivered an aildress in Kfamthi* on- 
dei theauspicesoftheDwcnnSalhaon tliellindu- 
Mahoroednn question. Till recently the diOVreneea 
between Hindus and Mahemedans which front 
time to time assumed an acute form and attract- 
ed public attention were generally In regard to 
natters involving religious aenilmcnt, such a* 
cow-kilHpg and street music. No doubt com- 
plalnte wereoccnsionslly henid In -the nddresse* 
presented by Mahomedan Aasociations to men 
in Huthority, or in the columns of the Pfes.s 
about the Mahomedana not secuiiitg a sufDcicnl 
share of the public sen iera, ora sufficient repie- 
Krtation on Municipnl and Local JJonids. But 
a separate organised uioveinent of Moslem leadeis, 
with a compiehensivo progiamme of their ov.-n, 
to win B^ei-il concessiona for Mithomedans a* a 
community in the ndministitition of ihc country 
was a mntter of Uie Inst two or three ) ears oi ly, 
and while Ihcre was utidotihtedly a cause for 
wncero couBrntaMion Hint their Mahcmedan 
brethren had at Inst shaken off their apathy 
years in political matters their separate orge m- 
Rition and their demand for special concessions 
did not tend to diminish their growing ditGcul- 
lies of their public life. After glancing hiiefly 
« the past history of the two communitioa snl 
the contributions made by them to tJio piogrew 
of the world, Mr. Gokhale piocnedeil to consMer 
their ^pfctive positions at the present da/ 
"**• ^he Jlaliomedan ninoritv, who wero * 
B leover one-fifth of the whole populaliooj 
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were very unequally diviJecl among tlie tliO«re&b 
Provinces. In ttia Funjxb ftntl Dist Bengal they 
actually formed n mijuity of tlje pof^iilatioa, 
wing a litlla ovir ono lialf iu the Punjab anil 
about tliron fifths In K-tst Bengal, in Bombay, 
on the other ImntJ, they were only ene-fiftb, io 
West Bengal between one-fifth and one-sixth. 
In the United Produces one-seventh, in Madras 
about one-sixteenth and In the Central Provinces 
less than one-twentieth. The bulk of the Slaho- 
raedans did net differ from the Hindus in race, 
but they had to rememWr that religion was a 
most powerful factor in life aiid it mcdified and 
aOmctlmea piofoundly modifiol race elteracter- 
istics. Tn numhera, in wealth, in ednc.ttian and 
public spirit, the ndyantage at present lay w«lh 
the Hindus. They had also so far contributed 
far more than thu other community to the pi« 
sent national awakening in India. But they 
were greatly hampered by caste and by tempera- 
ment th^y were mild and ptiasive. On the other 
hand, the Mahoisedaos were bunlened with fewer 
divisions, their social structure rested on a more 
democratic basis, they had more coheeion among 
them and they were more easily n>used to action. 
Tho worst of the situation was that over the 
greater part of India the two coQimunities had 
inherited a tradition rd antagonism, which, 
though St might ordinarily lio duimant, broke 
fart.h into activity at the smallest provocation 
It was that tradition that bad to bo overcoroe. 
And though there were certain special difhcullies 
In their way and the task at times appetvred well- 
nigh impossible, it was no more impossible than 
-what Europo had to face for more thin two 
centuries in the fierce antagonism between 
Protestants and Cutiiolics. Spiead of education, 
a wide and efficient performance of rivic duties, 
growth of national aspirations and a quickening 
of national self-respect in both communities were 
among the foiocv which would ultimately over- 
come the tradition. The progress in that direc- 
tion was bound tn bo slow and thete were sure 
to be repeated set-backs. But they must believe 
in final success with all their will and pcesevere 
ceaselessly agninst all odds. It was a common 
place of Indian politics that there could be no 
futuie for India as a nation, unless aspirit 
of CO operation of a sufficiently durable 
character was dcvelcp®d -an'! est.ablished l»et- 
ween the two great rommunitivs in all public 
, matters. They could not get over that, no 
matter how angry they might be at times with 
Cne another. And those among them who wisb- 


eil to der.ite themselves to the promotion of such 
cooperation had no choice hut to refrain as far 
as possible from joining in controversies likely to 
embitter the relations between the two sides, and 
exercising forbearance and eclf-reatniint themselves 
to counsel it in olhera. Tlie speaker was of opi- 
nion that A special responsibility lay in the matter 
with the Hindus, who had an advantage over the 
other community in regard to the spread of edu- 
cation and who were therefore j'n a better position 
to appreciate the needs of a growing nationality. 
They could also do a groat deal towards the esta- 
blishment of better reUtloiis if some of thcai de- 
voted themselves to edu^atiallal and other useful 
work among lilahcmedans for the special benefit 
of that community. Such work could not in 
coune of time fail to be appieclated and it would 
poxvvrfully help in gradually substituting confi- 
dence and good will and co-operation in ptaco of 
(ho present distrust and suspicion and aloofness. 

Having thus dealt with the general position 
Mr. Gokhale proceeded to express his view of the 
controversy that had agitated the country during 
the last six months. Much of the excitement, ha 
said, had been due to a misapprehension of the 
character and eenpo of the new* reforms. Mr. 
Gokhale stated his own position in tho matter 
•|inte frankly. He had all along been in favour 
of special sspirale electorates for important mino- 
rities blit he wanted such electorates to provide not 
the whole of the represeotation to whicl) the cozn- 
munitiei were entitled but only so much of it as 
wa.i necessary to redress the deficiencies and inequa- 
lities rd general elections ; and ho wanted tha samo 
tveatment to be extended to otlier important mi- 
nwitics than ^laliomedans wheie necessary. Mr. 
Gokhalo held strongly that in tho best interests 
of their publia life and for the future of their 
land they must first have elections on a territo- 
liM basts ID whicli nii communities without dis- 
tinction of race or creed should participate, and 
tlicn special •sepavatn supplementary election.i 
should be held to secure the fair and adequate 
ropresantation of such irapoitant minorities as had 
received less than their full share in the general 
elections. He had uiged that view publicly from 
his place in tho Viceroy’s LegisJ.ative Council last 
Maroh and bo had been Called hard names by 
both sides for it. He however adhered to his 
view that in Ilia present circumstances of the 
country, lint was tho only course which rrasoim- 
Wy s'tegunided the interests of all communities 
and prevented injustice to any one of them 1u 
practice. A* far as they could see,' tlie Govern- 
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ment of India’s orlgirnl proposals had been very 
much on those lines. And if the Secretary of 
State had not unfortunately disturbed them in 
first instance, veiy piobabl) iVioy would not bavo 
heard uiucb of the dem.itias that had since been 
made. No doubt, under those proposals special 
titatmcnt wos prepos^ to be accorded only to 
Maliotnedans, but there was nothing to pievent 
the same tre.itinent being extended to others Uter 
on if necess.ai'y. The Secretary of State, however, 
'having proposed, from the highest motives ns they 
could all see, a scbeino u! his own and having 
nfterward.s found it necessary to abandon it and 
fall back again on tbe Goveinment of India’s pio- 
posals, did so in language whicli opened the doov 
to large demands by the Moslem Le.igue Str.»iglit- 
Avay the League threw the Goveinment ot India’s 
proposals uveeboatd and began to t\rgo Iho gr.int 
of larger concessions Mr Gokhale made r.o com- 
plaint of this. Indeed so far as ths I/Mignc urged 
the substitution of election in place of nomination 
for all special seats, hU sympathies were with the 
League. Butwhen some of the leadingspckesmenof 
theMosUm community demanded nlaiger represen* 
tolion than they were justly entitled toon grounds 
such 'iis ‘special importanco and higher loyalty, 
traditional or otherwise, nn occasion undoubtedly 
arose when it became the duty of tho other com- 
tsunitiea in the country to protest strongly 
against suih claims Uia own feeling in the 
matter was the sine an that of then- greit loader 
Sir Phcroicshah Mfihtn than whom the country 
had no wiser or moie patriotic guide. 

Mr. Gokhale assocL-ited liimself fully with tlio 
telegram recently despatched, nnA ns be knew, 
roost reluctantly dcspitciied, by Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta to the Oorernment of India. He had os> 
sented to that telegram personally, having 
specially attended the meeting of the l^residency 
Assooiatido for the purpose. When any owe 
SiiJ that his community was iinpwlant and 
should receive fair and ailequ-ite representatinn, 
the claim was entitled to the sympitlietlc con* 
sidtrntlon of all. Put when any one iii^l 
that h'i3 community was specially innwrUnt r.od 
should therefore receive representation in eac«s9 
of its fair share, tho undoubted and iiresistable 
implication was that the other commomlica were 
comparatively inferior and should icccive Ie«s 
th.an their fair share. That was a position to 
which natunll) the other communities could not 
R-osent. Itritfsh rule Wiv.« based on eqoal Irrat- 
roent for all communities and the speaker tiusted 
that the Government would never be so weak ns 


to lean for support on any one community in 
particular. It w.as uiged th.it tho Mnliororahns 
bad ruled in fiulia for five centuries. It must not 
however bo forgotten that the Hindus had ruled 
for counties? centiuies before them and even 
aftei wards, befoie tlio British c.amo on the scene, 
tho Mahomed.in power had been bioken and dis- 
placed over neaily the whole country by a 
rovii-alof Hindu rule. Then it was said that 
llicie were large Mahomednr. pnpul.ations in otheV) 
countries-some of them self-governing countries-, 
and that invested the Mahomedans of India with 
6pcci.it impoi tance. Mr. Gokhale could noteec 
ho’vtliat m.atteied in detc-i mining the eitcntof 
the repTcoentation which tho Goveinment of, 
liidi.a ehould giant to its own subjects, unless it 
was oil tbe assumption tb.at ib the adiDiuistralion 
of iliis country, those whoso whole heart w.is not 
with India were to have prtference over thoao 
whose wna Moicover the (w\roe giciiud could 
with equal renRon be urged by Indian ChristkinS 
and by Buddhists. Lastly as regnids theliigbef 
traditional lojalty of ^rnhamedans to Biitish riilef 
the claim was not historically tenable. And even 
during ibolaHtwo oi three yeais Mahoroedatt 
names had not been altogeflier absent Tiom tho 
lists of those spe.ikers and v/i iters ngnfnstwhoni 
the Goveinment had thought it necessary to 
proceed, Ihoogli it mutt bo aJnitted that the 
number of such names bad been extremely stnalh 
Before concluding Mr. Gokhale refen'cd to the^ 
speifh icconlly roado by’ His IHghness the Aga 
Kb.in. He said th.at he read portions of that 
speech with conBidei.'iblo astonislunent and ho, 
ouhl not help i cgrelling th.at so well infoiwed 
and bitiid-minded a gentleman as His Highness, 
should have been labouring under so much mis' 
apprehension. Ilia Highness luad aiid that UU' . 
leas larger corces-sions were made to the Maho- 
medans the Hindus w nuld bo exultant and trium* 
plvant. All that Mr. Oukbale could sny about 
this was that His IIighneR.a was cvHcntly not 
m touch with Hindu feeling in tho matter. . Not 
only was there no diaposition among the Hindus 
to exult Of to feel triumphant theie was Bclu'Bly 
a sulleu-fceling of rcsenfoicnt throughout the 
country, a fvding daily growing deeper and 
stronger that tho Governtnent had not held the 
balance even and that it had nlre-idy Je.aned too 
much on tha Mahonudsh vide. Ilia Highness 
had furlhei'eaiJ llist unless additional coiicessfu"*, 
were made to Mnhormdiirm it would mean » 

nn»io|»oIy of poIiUtal power to the Hindus. Mn 
Gokhale said that beiiibbed his eyes as he rcad^ 
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tbat statoment. Surely tbe Aga. Khnn could not 
bo under tbe impression that what lha Gotem- 
ment proposed to do u-as to hand over Ute »d- 
rninistmtion of the country to elected Councils 
with Hindu inaj'orify on them. No, even with tho 
councils reconstituted es proposed tho last word 
wouldstili be withthe cfficials.The enlargements of 
the Councils and the increase in the proporticei cf 
elected members were no dimbt important matteis 
but they wero not so important ss to aflord to 
any community a shadow of an opportunity to 
obtain a monopoly cf political power in the 
country. As tbe speaker had often pointed out, 
the most important and tho valuable part of the 
reform of Legislative Councils was the power pro 
posed to be conferred on members to r&ise dis- 
cussions on administrative matters. This power, 
if wisely exercised would gradually giie the coun 
try an administration conducted in the light of 
day and under the scrutiny of public discussion in 
place of the present administration carriwl on id 
the daik and behind the backs of the people For 
this pur^MosQ what really mattered was the capa- 
city, the public epfrit and the sense of respcnsihi- 
Hty of the members. How many metnbeta were 
returned by any particular community was not 
of much ponscquence and a member or two, more 
or leas on this side cr that would not make the 
emsllest difference in practice. Mr. Gokhale ear- 
nestly trusted that Government would soon 
close tbe question in a definite manner and he 
was confident that before long the present sorene's 
of feeling would di«appear and normal relatioiw 
again return between tho two comraunilKS. 
When once tho new Councils commenced to work 
it would be realistnl that there was no demand or 
scepo therefor work on sectarian lines and the 
man who workftl for all would find bis servico 
appreciated byall communities. Controversies like 
the present were occasionally inevitable but tf 
they took caie not to empl.iy words or express 
sentiments which would leave sore behind, tkoy 
might succeed in averting the injury which other- 
wise Was likely to result to tho best interests of 
their growing nationality. They were all of them 
trustees of those interests and the world and 
their own posterity would judge them by the 
manner in which they discbatgetl that trust. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


BBITAIN^'FlfTURB IN INDIA. 

TBie Ttnirt’ Special Correspondent writes: — 

The reforms recently instituted in India have left ai- 
most entirely nnaflected those esseotial conditions which 
ehfcdr coneera ui. So far as there is any meoace, direct 
or indirect, to the contiunance of British rule in India, 
the reforiDS have not abated that menace in any niaUnal 
degree. On the contrary, it would not be difficult to 
demonatrate that their ultimate and inevitable effect 
must be to accentuate it. ^YB aro faco to face with the 
antagonism, open or veiled, of a very largo proportion 
of the Indian peoples. Our rule is disliked, not bceauso 
It is bod, but because it is alien ; and if we were a race 
of administrative archangels the situation would be very 
much the same. Our difficulties in tbe future arc likely 
to arise in a great meMure because we are reluctant to 
recognise this tangible fact. tVewaut to bo loved for 
our good works , yet it is not our works, but our presence 
that IS chiefiy resented. 

tORD MORI-ST'a REFORMS. 

Confronted with these cuodiCloas, whst was (he first 
duty of those who desired to carry out reforms in India? 
Surely to see that nothing was done which would in any 
way itcpair tbe stability of our rale. It nay be freely 
admittra that refoma were necessary, but there wet no 
need to lavish concessiocs which were uosouglit. The 
tune had come vihcn some eoUrgement of privileges was 
desirable, but it was far too food to embark upon large 
new departures which unquestionably involve elements of 
danger. When thelull history of the present changes cones 
to bo written it will bo found that they imply a dtireeard 
of infonird opinion tor which I knowno recent parulel. 
Itls too Ute now to discuss details, but ft may be said 
broadly that many of the most Important features of tho 
reforms are regarded with grave misgiving, with either 
frank or tacit opposition, by nearly every experienced 
administrator now in India, and by the vast majority of 
tho men of Indian espericnco now in retirement. It is 
not the function of the India Office to bo io advance of 
the Oorernmeot of India, to drag the collective Gorern- 
ment of India reluctantly at ita beds in such matters; 
yet that is tbe real apectaclo that baa been recently wit- 
nessed. Few men were ready to oppose the introduc- 
tion of further limited reforms into India ; vet very few 
indeed were wilting to go the lengths which have been 
reached. Tho most distressing feature of tbe case is that 
the opposition in India has been forthenost partslient. 
Pariiameatary control over Indian affairs has tightened 
to such a degreo that men are afraid to speak out. 
One' wonders wbeUicr this is not a proof of deteri- 
oration in tho spirit and independence of the 
Indian Civil Service. The men ol an earlier day, 
one fancies, had higher ideals, would have come 
lees Ridily to heel, would not have shown such esger- 
ness— as has been unfortunately the case in some 
instances— to crush private convictions in order to 
gratify their transient cooCrolIerr. The men who made 
Uio Dntish Empire in India and held it for us in the past 
would not have sat silent sed cowering upon the 
mountain tops. Bad Lord hloriey been content to 
endorse the earlier intentions of the Oovernment of 
India, which were specifically timifeJ, there would have 
been little room for criticism. Time alone can fully ihow 
whether bis aineeritv haa been greater than his wisdom. 
Ve may q ^ “0* ki* Ecneraas motives,. 
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Tossihly lio lias foreseen the trend of tho_ future more 
truly than many of the men with iihoui ho is in contact; 
perhaps he is right in his determination to hberahse, in 
excess of present needs.nnd agalnslUie bnlii of inlornied 
opinion, the institutions of liidm. At least it may bo 
said of him that in all that he has done be, in common 
With those who hare opposed him inrarhanjcnt,ha8 kept - 
Indian affairs out of the belittling strife of parties. Tho 
patadoaical thing U that the ttatcBmeu who has. forced 
greater liberties upon India esercisea a more autccratic 
and imperious personal control tlian any of his piedcces* 
Bors. 

• tKDlill ASPlBAtlOhS. 

It is quite true to say of India, as Laid Morlc} aa^a 
hU adriscrs tell him, that " the position of the hour and 
tho prospects are reassuring. " We cannot contcniplato 
India, horievet- aldl less should we legislate lor its peo- 
ple — ,iithsole regard for thecircuinsCanccs and supposed 
requirements of the hour, Ko man ulio takes *' the long 
riew,'' who even looks two or three }eaia ahead, can 
regard the outlook ns at all reassuring. Breutaand opin- 
ions have moved with astonishing rapidity in indiaof 
late. The changes visible, the dcielopmcnt manifcbt in 
the minds of tho reputed leaders of the people, seem 
amazing even alter a brief abvenee of a year or tno. 
The present lull is due in only a very limited measure 
to the TSfonns. It is far more aserihabtcto the tirdy 
vigour of the suthonUcs indeahng (Irmly with the aedi- 
tious Press, and to tho wise and diacriRiinating exercise 
of that salutary pnner of deportation which thoPacme 
Minister has defended with so much welcumo doteiuiiua* 
tion. 

Tho reforms, however, ate not likely to bring pennan* 
ent or even prolonged peoco to a troubled land, llie Indian 
politioal leaders aro so surprised r.t the unexpected sue- 
cess which has at last attended their variegated agitation 
that they xiill very soon be found askiug for more. They 
frankly confess tfint they aim at compirto legislative and 
financial niitonoTiiy " on colonial lines,” Witli ihv posai- 
blo exception of Mr. Qokhslo none of themaeemsto 
have any cleatidca of what Colonkl belt-Oovernmenti*. 
They aie asking for a boon tho oature ofnhicb (hey 
haio not troubled to understand. They havo never pro- 
duced any deftnitc propoBxl of aprsctieal hind dcsigocd 
topdaptlho Coloniiil system tolndian conditions. Amid 
tho masses of literature which huso poured from the 
Congress Presses, 1 have never seen a single care- 
ful scientiQo study of the Colonial method* rf Uo- 
xernment from an Indisti-pcn. The cry remain* an 
empty phrase, which exeti the most eminent lodiansaro 
incapable of exjmunding. Tliey »««k for power, and not 
for reprcscaUtivoUoverancnt. .VaM. Faguetsatd of his 
countrymen tliey are "accastomed to submit to despotism, 
eager therefore in turn to practise it." No one who 1ia« 
studied the working of Mnnicipnl Institution* in India can 
doubt that, whilcthespirito(thc'peoplercmaiasasitis,any 
form of rcpresentativo Self-Government in that eoontry 
would rapidly be resolved into control by n very 
oligsrehy. Even the National Conereis U directed in 
the most irrespoiuiblo manner by htlf-a-doxen men, some 
would even tny by one or two. The CongrrMi kodcre, 
who clamour for Colonial Self-OoTcrntncnt, haxeiscn-r 
dared to face the cntciBl problem of tho NaUve States. I 
**kcd one of the most <li»tingiii‘'hcd among tticm what 
ho proposed to do with India's rrinccs wlim he had 
I’ariiamcDta in every PrnviQce sad a Cealrai A«sc«ld* 
OB tlie banks of the lloogbly. lie placidly replied, “Thi^ 
most remain outside.'' It is not to be suppofcd Uiat the 
rvinett and Chief* of India would conient for anoiamt 


to see Imperial as well as ]?rovincial control pass lol® 
thehandsof the lawyers of British India ; it is equally 
difficult to conceive their meekly taking their seafs in a 
loquacious represcnlalive aasemblj appointed Uy popular 
ciMtian. 

It will not do, however, to continue to treat these 
aspirations with ridicule or contempt. Iloivei'ec inchoate 
and uniformed they may be, it must bo recognised that, 
from Uw point of view of tlioso who expound them, they 
are oeither unreasonablo nor unnatural. They must be 
met With argument, and not with petulant contunJcIy- 
Only it should be aitvays remembered Uiat, as preseoteo, 
they arc conspicuously partisl in tlieir range. The cl*)® 
for Sclf-Goveinmcnt proceeds almost entirely from Hin- 
dus, and is in tne main Brahmiuical in its sources of ins- 
piration. "Not only docs it fail to take into occount 
the Maine States, but it also does not presenttl.® desi- 
res of the bulk of Mahomedniis. The Mshouiedans of 
India suffer from a lack of intelligent leadership.^ They 
are tadly crganiscd, and there is sometims s conspicuous 
lack of unity between their views and those expressed 
byUicirveiy able spokesmen in Loudon. But they 
have not tlirown in their lot with tho Congress Parly, 
they *10 pot likely to do so nnd they number many mill- 
ion* who have to be considered. They aro undoubtedly 
being stirred by that wave of reawakening »i:ibitioni 
which is passing through the whole Mahomedso world. 

TliU CAUSES or VKIIEST, 

tVe shall never rightly understand Uie problem of Ipdia 
unless we realise thst such causes of unrest as exist see 
only in a very limited way local sod sccldentsl. There 
may have been Incidents ov enaclmenta or tendenciM 
whieh have given unrest a tem]>oriry stlmuhiS, buttle 
real origiss of unrest sro far deeper and wider, itwas 
Uio fashion ID certain circles some lime ago to ascriw 
tho troubled condition of India to the strenuous rule oj 
Loid Curtou. People in India are now seeing IiOrd 
Curzon's admirable woik in e truer perspective ; and, so 
fai as he is concerned, there would hove been very much 
tho same amount of unrest in India to-day if he had 
never been born. Another popular and still current 
tbeory is that it is duo to the " partition " of Bertgal. 
Outside Bengsl itxel! tbcpcoplcs of India do not Caro two 
Kti aw* about Uio " partition " and if Uie I’rovinec were 
reunited to-moiTOW tho only marked result would 
bo a tvcnidcBceneo of defective administration 
nnd an alarming storm of protest In Eastern Bengal. 
The Bcogal question n as a convenient cry for agitators, 
but tbo “partition” injured nobody, it has produced 
exceUent vcsolla, ami save that it was made a pretext 
for creating mneU lemporavy excitement, it is bo more 
n cause of the deep-seated and pernianent unrest which 
pcrtnrba India Uiin the beaten punkah-coolies of whom 
webear so tnueb. Tbe rral cause of unrest UDOtlndisvi 
«l all, but Asiatic The unrest is Uie roost visiblo 
synplom of Uiat resentment of prolonged European 
domisallon which is affecting the whole Contincotof 
Asia It is part of a great world-moverrenl, tiiecndof 
which no roan can foresee. No coocessions, bowerrr, 
•weeping, will conjure it. IVe have fo reckon with «« 
continaed— and moat natural— increase and growth, and 
(ofliapo our course accordingly. And. meanwhile, H is 
or little avail to peer into odd corner* formloor cao»*Ti 
of unrest. TImae swell the stream, but they do not 
funvishthe mam evim-nt. 

OfTLOOK ]\ IKf)IA. 

Tho Inquirer returning from India li eonsUntly ••krd. 

Is there bkcly to bo trouble, and when i» it coming 1”" 
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•Tha dangers of political prophecy arc uantfold. 
It la wiser to •confine oneself to indicating ccrtam 
posiibilities. ]t is not tha indiridual alien who 
)« disliked, but the collecllre alien rule, and tha gulf that 
is created by awakening political desires is widening, and 
cannot be bridged. Edition spoken or WTittan, is only 
a Casual ayniptom, though a Tcryserloua one, of the gener- 
al tendency of lodian thought. Probably no country 
has ever been without sedition. 'NYo hare to modify 
some of the popular ootioos aboat Oriental tendeRctea. 
One rery gieat misconception is Uiat the Oriental ia al- 
•ways meek and aubserrient. The real fact ia, as the h«a- 
tory of India shows, Uiat the Oriental mind ia accus- 
tomed to rebellion. Ciren a suitable opportunity, the rebel- 
lion svill generally be forthcoming. A serious factor of 
tiie present situation is the reflex action upon India of 
our incessant habit of explaining to the world that wo 
hare no Army and are rery dubious about our C-'a'> 
Thoughtful lodtans are apt to take the assererations of 
some of our journalists and orators rery literally. I had 
just returned froip wilncaaing on the frontier some 
manceurres of the splendid Peshawsr Uirision, the first 
fighting iioe, when an able Indian said to me blandh. 
“Of course we ait know that the English Armyitnow 
nogood." In (luiet, confidential moments Indiantbate 
of late asked mo whether a certain foreign Narv was 
'better than euM, and whether it was not true that ne 
would hare “ no chance" if a certain foreign Power 
chose to attaek u*. IVhen w« ««t out to beiifltc out' 
lelrea, we should take some heed of the eager listening 
ears of India, I 

What, then, aeo the probabilities ? That the anarchist 
orgauisatieawilicootinne to s(>e«aJ, sod will break forth 
.Into ftltul outrages is tolerably certain. The anarchists 
renain aefiuit’apsrVthoagii they aro really unty tlis ul- 
timate exsrenion of a rery widelpresd phase of Indian 
feeling. Lord Mortey is under no {(lunone abut their 
eontitiued eilstenee, at»d tias repeatedly warned the 
Ilritiah public that “bomba arc not at an end.' Alone 
the anarchUte could do little, A Punjab Cieihaii said 
proudly. “ The bomb is not made that eoutd hiirvt the 
Indian Empire.*' Hut we hare also to reckon with the 
pcroiancntiiremediable antagonism which exists among 
Isrge sections of the population. That Is a factor winch 
tnust endure, and it is unsafe to assuine that it will 
always smoulder and eoTcr Rarefciilh. It cannot now 
abate, and must ultimately find an outlet. How or when, 
it will seek rent are matters which are on the knees of 
the gods. Some wild and improbable story, passed exei- 
.tedly from lip tolip, mayproTo tebe tl « spark which will 
start a conflagration. A far more possible cause will be 
the entanglement of HrikMn In difbculties elsewhere. Ten 
yean ago Lord Curzon sent across the Indian 
Uccan the eontrngent that saved KaUt One 
can hardly conceive a repetition of ttist Act 

to-day. It cannot be too often in<i>frd how. 
ever, 'that there is not the slightest sisiblo possibility 
of any tronbJe in India which eaenot be dealt with by the 
forecs now on the spot. Tha utmost that can happen U 
an intem-gnum of muddled anarchy in certain arcaa, a 
'period of tuspeosiou of settled rule, a withdrawal into 
the great centres, a series perhaps of isolated ssaassiDa* 
tions In ouUringdistrictv The means of communication 
' will be preserved. tVireless telegraphr, which r* orgeat. 
■It needed, sbonld make the authonti'es independent of 
the telegraphs ; and when all the explosives of the Hand 
‘failed to destroy the South Afnean railnayi there is no 
‘Deed to fear that the main lines of India will not be ke^ 


open. The stability of Critisli Itale io India is norer 
likely to bo seriously impaired, at any rate in our time, 
except by ourselves. Thogreat industrial undectakings 
cannot bo materially affected by any outbreak. Tbero 
is not tho slightest reason why capital should be chary 
of Indian investments. The manner in which English 
iorestors continue to look askance at the Indian Klarket 
U inetplicahic. If trouble Comes in Indio, it can 
assuredly he suppresed— this time. There has been no 
lack of warnings, and the Oovernment ia certain not to 
be caught slumbering. 

TTIE KATIVK ARMT. 

The cognate topic of tlie native Army is obviously vciy 
delicate ground, and can ocly be briefly discussed. Such 
lymptoms as were visible a year sgo in small sections of 
tbe native Army have now admittedly almost dis.vppcarcd. 
The native Army, as a whole, is as true to its salt to-day 
as it has ever been. Hut it is true because tint is its 
general tendency, and not becausetlic sepov has rcceired 
another Ks. 2 a month and an allowance of firewood. The 
Indian aoldier has grumbled, as the British soldier aoine* 
times grumbles, at tlie incicasiiig demands made upon 
hini. but where there were unsotisfaclory symptoms— 
and they weio few- the real ea-jse was political and not 
administrAtire. It could not bo evpected that the ware 
of agitation which swept over India would leave the 
lodan sepoys, who are s< intelligent a« their com- 
patriots. entirety untouched The marvel rather is that 
It made so litcio impression (ipoii their faithful ranks. 
Kow that Lord Kitebener't terniofofllce is drawing 
to a ctoso, it IS recognised even by his adverssnea, 
that he has dono much to improve tbs well-being and the ' 
comfort of the Indian soldier. Though his origInBi 
projects have undergone Isrgo moditiflcations, ho has donO 
still more to strengthen snd increase tho elllcfeney of the 
Indian Army. 1 talked with many Ofllcers while In India, 
aome of tliem by no means patriat to the present rcpfmr, 

1 never met an Olheer who did not frankly aelioowiedgo 
that f,onJ Kitchener had greatly improveil the vnomi of 
the whole Army, snd that be will leave the defcncesof 
India far belter than he found them. It is not tho 
present native Army, but tlie fnture ofrcenllng about 
which we must clnelly think. We shall bo fortunate 
■r wo get in the future as loyal and uncjucstionlag suldier 
as we possess to-day. The itforls of the foes of British 
nilc among the rising generation of the war-like popula. 
lions do not invita complacent tliOiigM*. 

TUB MSSR.VT TOUCYs 

I was asked the other day to say what struck me most 
on revisitiog India. I replied that I ws» most street by 
the fact that I did not meet a single man, Briton or Indian 
who faai^tually thought of India at «hoIe. In a fairly 
wideexperience, 1 haveyiersonall.T known only two men 
whohabiinally tlioiightof India ss a whole.* They are 
I-ordMorley and one other. Even Viceroys are wont to 
allow their minds to become noduly coloured by proton- 
ged aojoums in Calcutta : and Simla is not India at all ; 

It it at remote from realities as the Republic of Andorra. 
Vet we shall never grapple properly with our diflicul. 
*”*• •>» India unless more men lu authority accustom 
themselves to think, not only of their own province or 
their own iniinediate environment, but of the genersl 
tendeaeies of the whole Indiin Empire. Had their 
been a wider and more discerning outlook, for iustanee, 
tho CJovcmment would not have made the mistake 
of h^ioating a Bengali, however wortiiy and capable, 
aa tbe first IndianMember of the Viceroy's Executive 
Cbascih There fs, moreover, at the preseot tune a 
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conspicuous nnd exceptional lack of touch between the 
vsriousparts of the adrainistratiTC michino. Both in 
India and in Wlntchall the Councils exercise far too 
little ioflueaco upou the course of erents. The spirit 
of the Indian polity is being very largely altered, and 
not, »n my belief, for tlie better. If raombersof Council, 
iu London and in Calcutta, find themselves of too htte 
account and unable to make tlieir knowledge and their 
exjwrience sufficiently felt, they hare only their own 
diffidence to tlianL The corresponding lack of touch 
between the Oorernnicnt and the people has been so 
often expounded that it need not be enlarged upon 
hero. All the administrations in India, central and 
provinuisl alike, live in little worlds of their owu for 
the greater part of the year. The Secretariats mast 
come down from their hill-tops, and remain among the 
toiling roilions, as tho business men of India have to 
do. Sir Edward Laker's recent order forbidding tlio 
annual migration of the Beng.at, Secretariat to Darjeel- 
ing will probably bring upon him much obloijuy, but it 
is a bold and courageous step. It Js not too much to 
say that it is one of the wisest and most prescient 
reforms ever introduced into India, and every Proiii.* 
cial Government, at any rate, should bo compelled to 
follow suit. 

■ L* * readjustment 

of the offieial attitude towards Indian politicians. The 
Indian official, unaccustomed to the prompt and free 
exchange of opinions customary in public life at Horae, 
IS Inclined to resent criticisra from Indian public men 
merely because It Is criticisin. They should acliool 
tberaselvos recognise that the Indian politician Us 
every right to speak his miod boldly, and they abould 
eoeoura^ tta frankest discussion of all ineasurea 
They should be prepared to defend and explain all 
thwr acts. adminlstraUve and ledgiilative. lU time 
Is long past In India for the silent igncrmc of the 
wishes and aspirations of the ruled. If our rule is 
honest and lust and wise, wo have no need to fear 
cnticism. IW heard it s* Id that Sir. Surendranalh 
Banoerjee 'should not have been allowed ” to come lo 
engUnd for the Imperial Proas Conference, because he 
would utilise hie visit to work for the undoing of tho 
partlion of Bengal. On the contrary, I hold Uiat 
Mr. Bannerjee, and every Indian entitled to speak with 
aiiBiority, should bo girvn tho freest hearing iu Indiaand 
in hngland. If what we have done is right— an assuredly 
It is III Bengal— we ought to bo able to withsUnd tho 
.Tn'i'"*' Mi right, then 

n ought hot to remain unamended for a single dev. 
Wo muHt answer these man, and not Taiolv think of 
muzahng Uicm. Nor should the visits of Member* of 
i arlianient and other invesUgators to India bo incrred 
atorrcsenW.proTidod they go in the true spirit of 
mrjuiry and not with preeoneeived conTlclion* and a 
dcs.ro to stir up strife, the Oovernmet of India ought 
to fw frorj the visits of Member* 
IV but should rather welcome their presence. 

It might bo wished, however, that every Mcmlier of 
w« pcr.pateUc journalist who visiU India 

would impose upon himself a self-dcnjiug ordinance to 
P'Joko o»-«b>ry while in that country. If* 
should go there lo hear both aides, and not to speak 
atall. lie should further abstsin from mskiog hii^lt 
ridiculous and .hood not. for in.Unce, L ,«i, 

Vs*Bvn^l Centh or measuring 

Native Inrautiy quarters with a tape. The emwinf 
extent of the ParliamcnUry control of India it 
quite another matter, and contains very wrious po*»- 


biltiea of future danger, India should bo ruled moro 
upon the spot, and less from the India' Office. One can- 
not help noting how the thoughts of responsible Indians 
liava been led to turn more and more of late to lYhite- 
hall and less to Simla and Calcutta. .No good can come 
of such A tendency, for the Viceroy of India must be in 
I™** “ot at Westminster. It remains to be 
add^, howerer, that the essential sMue of Lord 
Alintoa work in India Is far too little recognised and 
appreciated m Englsnd. He has had to hold -office 
dnnog a period of storm and stress unparalleled in Iho 
Biemori« of most men now living in India, llis calm- 
ness and restr.aint, and his inexhaustible patience, have 
carried him through crisea in which more iaipotuoui 
ineo might readily have eonieto grief. No ruler of India, 
sioee Canning has shown more trulythan l^rd Umto 
the aaving virtue of toleration. He has made few mis- 
Uke8,and has deserved so well of his countrymen that 
It IS unfortunate that they still regsi-d Ills work so little, 
oun ATTITUDE TOWAUflS IKDIA. 

^10 mow one studies Indian affairs tho more one is 
driven to tho eoiielusiori that many of our difficulties 
are due to the fact that wo hai o never made up our 
minua as to our purpose Uiere. As a nation we do 
not l»OMc*s the faculty of clear thinking. Orer and 
overarm reflecting Civil Servants have srid to me:- 
1-1 k "* I only knew that, I should 

knowhow to order my hfo and my doty.” Tho civilian 
Mi puwled. He sees tlie 
Jds^-tbe*^ one that we are In 
we Mi the other that 

diffllMs^v t our own good. lie finds it 

h rccpBcile tlie two school* of thooght, and 

O n unccrUin. The task of 

d™ nr *«»'• to implant a greater 

chinf «n.i- amoiig peoples whose 
tadtid Bennfiv* ^'‘"^^•‘0 control themselves it bard 
soon “I'en rcluetanfpeoplos are very 

a^ual ^ no ootaomo save a 

fndia. To l.nld'**Li'’^v ?■'"* ‘®* *“*■ *“ 

ions alonl. **t "" have, to make concesi- 

fcailcsriv ^ cautiously, to rule justly and 
Tours oontinue our thankless endea- 

•nd T/itiiuiit of India without paiso 

impair Um ^i to do anjrlhing to 

«“«• nilo- these Oiiigs most 
said India is “'t"®®®® forget that, as Lord Jlailey ha» 
of tho Imperia? u-*' tt is the keystone 

Aiiiervc*. but we from the loss of 

survivoti.. I— . . i®?® oover, as a great nation, 
wrro calling a''^Jl'^'*p ’®*t America we 

aeuoUition nr ?, j . *-™P're into cxiateneo. The 
orAuxirtlia and^Pa’^r**” t'*'*"®®- The growth 
the NsmW-^ ^ Canada, our sorvicea to the world in 
“‘O o.rlior er.of 

rocwnsirueted assuaged and healed and 

oowmluntties fJ wealth and our energy. Such 

►.kloni oceurtwif-r vi”®f-,®""'th and rehabilitation 
more. A ‘ * 'ifMirae of a naUon. All llio 

the Kramre of r-j^* *1 whovc ua lo aeck to conserte 
rememTrw'*^*"!*®; ' ® 't-'l only do it by always 
»08t truly fiw M tl'inga, that, as ha* been 

who make thn 'v ^ "®^t> the small film of white men 
■r* ord«k Of •leri'* *wa, a 

pntiewcBihedav wl.. hostile, who await with <* 

^*i» «ta mIL ‘"d the ocean 

law*; restless inovemcnt under Its own 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


The Deportations 


Mr. H. 0. Stre.'tfieM, Kte District MngislrAte, 
Bftkergftnj, contributes u long niticle to the .V»>n- 
t*enth Ccutwry on the Depoit-xtions. lie Uiinlcs 
that the situation i.s full of datigers «ntJ jf nil fe.ir 
of the blooil/ chaos of fflhch tho Secretary of 
State has Ppcken is to bo removed it is v>tally 
necessary th\t the Goveinment of Ini'in should 
show thst it is both able and willing to deal 
ellectirely with those who aie its enemies to 
protect the law-abtdtng and to take drastic action 
to avert from the coiinliy the cal.amltj* of internal 
lawlessness nnd anarchical violeiire. 

lleferring to the Deportations he soys lhat : 
Evidence, other than police evidence, whicbaiihout an 
almost unattainable standard of corrobonUoo is not 
accepted' by tlie Courts' is not and in the nature of 
things cannot bo generally obtainablo in cases connected 
with political agitation but those who by open prench* 
ing or by covert (nstructien are instilling into young, 
unformed but enthusiastic minds tbe poison of ansrchical 
disregard for human life aod pioperty and of reckless 
opposition to the csUblished order of things are perfect' 
ly well known. There is tho widest difference between a 
man who on their merits opposes the measures or policy 
of the Government, sod one who presohes indiscviounsto 
and undying bostilitv to the Gnv«rnn>ent and to esery 
one and eveiything Dritish. Tbs last is, in ths present 
condition ot things in India, amenace to Uie peace, pros* 
penty sod progress of tlic country ; and he must bo 
aiieneed if calamity is to be averted. As I have said, 
these firebrands sre well known; and there is no reason 
to doubt that tho cenoni deported belong to this class. 
Itt a matter of this kind pnraie malice may be, but 
y>ubiio repute does not. Mr, ilohhouse has declared in 
the House of Ouminofls Chat (ho GoremRienC have not 
acted on uosnpPorteJ police testimony snd it is on tbe 
fare of it absnrd to suppose that I<orvI Minto and f,otd 
Morley, to asy nothing of tbe liOealGovcmmentis would 
have sanctioned a meastiro so rcp'igaant to theiroua 
feelings as the deportations nnd so certain to miss • 
Stonu of hostile eriliei«m without complete proof, not 
only that tl«3 messure uscU was neee««aTy for the wet. 
fare of India, but that tho persons to be deported were 
in factibeae by whose aelivitivi that welfare was threat* 
ened. Tho deiDSAi] that tho proof on wbieb they bnne 
aete>l shmild be piibUiihed, whieh has been put forward in 
the Ho -sp, roulj not bo lu-riouslv made, if Uie risks run 
by Goveroweut witncasca in Indus were properly sppre* 
(isted in England. 


The writpr Uius conelujps — 

Itis oot neoessarr to bo an alarmist or to bo blind to 
the existeDce of various hopeful symptoms, to recognise 
that India is passing through a very critical period in 
her history, and that U'o whole welfare of the country, 
its present prosperity and its future progress, depends 
on tho manner in svhivh the Gos’cmment faces tbe pre* 
sent sitnation. Anarchy and assossination cannot bo 
allowed to prevail, but the ordinary law has proved power* 
less as a means of checic to their growth. If tlie abnormal, 
but still mild, measures now taken fait to eradicate them, 
or at any rats to keep them, within bounds it is inevitable 
that more drsatio measures should bo taken, and measures 
which will affect a far larger section of the jieople than 
has been affected by the deportations. Military law has 
bceu spoken of in some Quarters, and, though no res- 
ponsible person would contend thst anything which has 
occurred as yel could justify its introduction, it is there 
as a last resort, and as an alternative far pre- 
ferable to tbe unthinkable one lhat a Fritish Govern- 
ment ahould full through sheer inability to govern. 
Fortunately we are notyct faced by these alternatives. 
fn>e Oovemment ha\e other means at their disposal, ■ 
should the deportation of dangerous agitators on the 
one hand and the recent concessions to legitimate politi- 
cal aspirations on the other fait in their object of res- 
toringaecuntyaniionterin Indiafor bringing home to 
the people at large the fact that their interests lie in 
helping to mamtaiD the peace and to suppress anarchism. 
•Such are organised and general searches for srut and 
evplosivet, Uie quartering of punitive police or troops iu 
disturbed areas, and the levving of fines aod eompenu- 
tion ter injury from the inhabitants ot places where out- 
regea occur. 

These are legitimate measurts for the proventioit ot 
crime which in emcrnocy hare been adoptt^ in ether 
countries than Indiabut they are measures which inflict 
scrioue hardship on tbe itinccent as ivell as (he guilty 
and are in all respects leas merciful and Icsi fair than 
the dcporUtion under condition* involving do noocerv- 
aary Imrdshipof a hondfol of peraona who are known to 
have used their influence whetbereovertly nr openly or 
deliberately or ont of mure wrong headed reckleasneaa to 
promote t^t outbreak of aiMrchiam aod political crime 
which threatens to bring disaster npon their country. 
Of course if the theories embodied ie tbe Bill iotradneed 
by Mr. Meckamosa in the House of Commoni on the 9th 
of June, are to be accepted if the novernment of India 
aie assumed to be unworthy of their trust and to be 
capable of exercising the powers vcsti^ in them with 
recklessness or malevolence, then they are unfit to wield 
any exccDfiVe tvi/tantf, nndV in /ac< io govern asif onr 
rule in the Bast is doomed. J.et ns be thankful that 
these theories find little favour among thonghtfol Eng* 
hshmen and let us trust tliat the result of the action 
taken may be such as to vindicate the policy ot (he 
Govemmeot of India and of Lord Sforley that the 
threatened inlernal commotion may be averted and tbe 
troubled waters stilled. We must however recognise that 
the sitastion is atitl very grave and uncertain and that 
it would be madness in tbe (acc of present and im^wnd- 
iag dangers to allow (to borrow U>e Prime kfioister'a 
words) any lawful instrument for the suppression of the 
various forms of ararchical violence to be discarded. 
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Conscious Development- 

!• A writer wlio signs himself “ Indian KitUonalist” 
fontributea the following to the /)v< 2 ian ITorW. 

• ' Political consciousness was indeed the first to be 
developed in New India; but by the inner le^ic 
of its being it has already given biith to an indos* 
tiial consciousness. And if we are not very much 
mistaken it will during the next decade illumine 
some other aspects of national life. Two of these 
it appears to us, are of the greatest importance and 
pan no longer be ignored. The cause of social 
roform has already attracted wide attention. The 
different Caste Conferences aic a distinct sign of 
the coming upheaval. Not everything that these 
Oonfeieuces have done or attempted to do can be 
said to be commendable but they show that the 
new spirit is at work ‘everywheie. Undoubtedly 
many of these organis ations ere supieinely uncon- 
icinua of the great end which they are instinctively 
Itrifln^ to tealize, Occasionally their tendency 
is even anthnational and they foster diOerences 
betrveen one c-oste and another when they should 
strive for nnlty. This, however, is a pberoroenon 
'which need not discourage us. Not only is tho end 
that we want to attain is unity and net identity 
—and surely unity is consistent with difieren- 
ces— bub the process, as we have said jg yet un- 
conscious. The very activity in Its pr-esent form 
is a sure sigtt that consciousuess is about to be if 
lb is not already in the process of being, developed • 
while once it has become conscious it will neces- 
Barily effect considerable changes in the character 
of the organizations themselves. What wo want to 
emphasise hero is that the time has come when tho 
cause of social refonn should have the aid of the 
new Iconsriousnesa that lias been developeJ iu the 
country. Eren when the life of our pi-ople was 
individiialUtic, most social institutions Uadly stood 
in need of reform from lime tc time ; social reform 
has become hurdred times more imperative now ' 
that we have begun to sec.that the efficlencyof 
the natron must considerably depend upon a modi- 


fieation of the existing social aiTangements and a 
removal of some of those evils and anomalies which 
are eating into the vitals of our social organism. 
The development of natrcnarconsciorrsness has no 
meaning if it has not produced among our people 
the knowledge that every nation is an organism 
and as such is subject to tho laws of oi-g.inic 
growth. Of these laws none are so inexorable as 
that the organism must adapt itself to its 
changed and changing environments, and that it 
must do so not in the interests of the individual 
and the present, but Universal ’ and the Future. 

The other cause that must demand our imme- 
diate attention is that of the physical develop- 
ment of the r.ace. Here also the process toiist 
be conscious and the end must be national and not 
individual efficiency. So long as we were within 
thegripof individualism, physical development was 
a supreme necessity. In the period of transition, 
however, how joyless and comparatively sterile 
was the life wlilch most^f us lived because the 
physii^ue was not what it ought to have lieen. 
How many lives liave been cut short and made 
useless by diseases which generally follow In tho, 
wake of physic-il deterioration. The deirelopment 
of national consciousness makes It almost a sin to 
■neglect the physique. If it is not tho individml 
but the nation, and wh.-jt is mnre, the wli-»le of 
the future genamHons, th-rt would suff-r on nc- 
.count of the naglect of the indivrdiml physique, 
surely the trail must he utterly wortliUai who 
does not r&ilize the overwhelming niture of Ids 
rosponsitilitiea. Nordoesnatiot.nl 9 etf-con«cioii 8 - 
ness merely mcre.-ise otire*u<e of respjnaibility- - 
It considerably niters Ihu i.lea uf f'liysieal deve- 
lopment iL-elf. Tliorewill be room for phj-sicil 
giants iu the future as there hiJi been Iu the pt'it. 
What the new apiiit dictates is that the lines of 
development must be such tu> would conduce to 
the pnrposea of national well-being. Hicre can- 
not bo the slightest doubt that the Indian Nation 
of the future will in many ways have to face a’ life 
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of keen competition. Tbe competition will touch 
several points of life most vitnlly. Whnt is neces- 
sary is that the people shoul 1 so develop themselves 
physically as notio get imnerveJ in this competition. 
It is true, in a sense, that the future is with the 
bi'ain more than with the muscles. But tho mnsclea 
are neither superfluous nor unnecessary'. Not 
only is the brain itself physically conditioned bnt 
humanity has not yet arrived at the stage when the 
muscles cease to form an important factor in racial 
development. And apart from that aspect of the 
question it is obvious tV.at the nation which ran 
endure most fatigue 1ms still, ns of old, the 
greatest chances of success. Our people, therefore, 
must address themselves to what, fur want of a 
better name, wo must call harmoriious physical 
developEnest, Heie again tho Inethods of the 
fotuiti iou<st be unlike. the methods of the past. 
Kot each individual seeking to instruct himself 
as best he can, hut each seeking to instruct every 
other, and tho Press 'and the Platform as 
national organs, all. Japan has shown the power 
of public opinfaa where conscious physical develop- 
• ment Is in view. And Japin has only fullowed 
the examples of other nations. What France did 
when she discovered that the growth in her 
population was an evil, is a matter of common 
notoriety. Whether she was right in what ebo 
did is a different question ; it is at least clear that 
she achieved a feat which is an example to other 
nations and which shows the immense power 
wielded under modern conditions by public 
opinion. The authority of the Church, of tradi- 
tions and customs and even of the Government, 
when the Government is personal or bureaaeraUc, 
is every day paasing more and more to the Press 
and the PLitform. Let those who are best able to 
advisa tho country or to lead it onto its great 
destiny begin to use these great agencies for the 
purpose of helping the cause of conscious develop- 
ment of our manhood in nil its varied aspects, 
and Indian Disnklnd will acLieie results in a few 
years which will completely astonish the world. 


A writer in the f'mpire’jReinew for July, laments 
ftechnnge that hastaken' place ’in tfie'policy of 
governing Egypt. He Cnds fault witfi the- with- 
drawal of the Hesident English Inspector from the 
Provinces, — '* the first step towards leaving native 
authority more or lass uncontrolled, for inspectioh 
from headquarters was completely useless.” With 
surprising frankness, the writer says that tlie ini- 
tial airtake was made when the word .'lutonomy 
was mentioned, and he is of the firm conviction 
that the Egyptian will not be able to govern bim.- 
self efficiently for an indeGnite peiiod, if 'ever. 
The vernacular Pi ess — a section of it — is virulent; 
bribery has only been stifled, not killed; wreck- 
ing of trains is a new feature in the country, “and 
who kaows bnt we may yet come to bombs. The 
a)-8tem of education is producing an Egyptian 
Babu, and we know what has happened in Ben- 
gal.” Consequently "the* prestige of theEngiieb' 
msn and the English rule ” is disappearing,' if it 
has not entirely di$.ippfartd, and in an Oriental 
country loss of prestige is a serious matter. 

lastly, tbo English official, old as well aayoung, 
is atsolotely discontente<l and disheartened, tfie 
former because he has lest the power he once 
possessed and which he never used either selfishly 
or oppressively, but only for the good of tho coun- 
try with which he had thrown in bis lot ; the latter 
because, as he svys,- "you don’t know where you 
are,” and his future prospects are more than nn- 
certain. For any Engli'hman to enter the Egyp- 
tian CIril Service under existing conditions would 
bean act ofjfolly. Formerly, while the active spirit 
-incarrying out practical measures throughout the 
country, the English official has now, acctvding to 
Sir l^don Gorst, ” to learn to giiido without the 
appearance of guiding, and in so far as he'acquina 
this quality, much of his work must be performed 
I fn the background, 'where his labours remain un- 
seen and unrecognised." Continual self-tfiaee- 
ment in an Oriental country does not present to 
the average Englishman an attractive career ■» 
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A Modern Creed. 

— — 

Tho Hihherl Journal publishes nn excellent 
article entiilcd " Credo." It opens with the creed 
given below._ It is intoi^ting as e sign o{ the 
dissatibfaction of the modern mind with the 
existing creeds of the Churches and its search for 
something more in harmony with the fuller hght 
of the present day. To the Brahmo Sxmcj it is 
specially intetesting ns it ngi-eea so closely with 
its faith and aspirations. It runs as follows: 

IbelieTeinonQOod,Just,MereifulandHQly Eternal 
A j ■'Viadeun, Unchangeable in Purpoac, 

Adorable in Majeaty, Ineffable in PerJ-eeUw. ; for mm 
B leaaing and for ever Cleaaed. 

I believe in God sa the' Absolute and only Good m 

P®'®® ***J'’"^ *'• unrest. Harmony 

r. ” the BcBinninc of Wiadom and iKn 

Satiafaction of Dcaire i the IJfe of all life aii<j the Soul 
soul I neieated and yet Hidden Presontand 
pght of sit Tltought and Subatinco of ell 
thingi : tuaUlniDg the AVorld by the Isnaancoce of Ilia 
"oildintho Glory oflli* 
h of Ilia Couoaelt, and llie unsearchable 


Being, tho Depth vi 
Itichei of Ilia Love 


. 1 believe in the Self.Cooimunicatlon of Oodineierv 
the lost ia found, the broken hel^ 
*‘1® P^fW'ing mvdoimpetiaK’ 
liSwity* Inanitude and 

I believe in a Divine Universe, reicahnc the Fij>rn*i 
.Mmd unto a Perfect Day: Rndiant uith fhe DeaMv ol 
God . the Tewple of Hit Hohnesa , Ouilt and ^atill 
Bmld.eg ; tbe ^Vord of Hit >V.adon,. .’poken and apcijl 
iJg for ever, the HabiUtion of 8ouU ■ Ibelievemiho 
I^ign of Uw whieh IS the Reign of laive I bdwve ,n 
Everlasting Gospel of the K.nVom of Gekf-KvnbCiui^ 

and therefore ever-renewed, Ever-liviri. ir. (». “ ® 

nnd therefore evcr^hrngmg in its fon^® ewence 

torn .nd to Him I , U,.t & llm I Z 

known, right.,..!, jndgrf, „d gio,„„.,,l” 

I bebevo in tho Brotherhood of Jfan • in ih* rr^ 
munionoftainU; in the IIolv Cathnii,. <-t *u 

phots, past, present, and to eomc. ‘ ciuiclro- 
llKhoTC that.thcfsithful' It ,„a y,,. ,, 

wicked ha. hia duo; thattho merciful itblwArf- tw*!:® 

monmertban ^eomforlod; that th. mVfn 

aeet.odi Uiat Death aball be a«sii<.w.d , ~ 
and that Iho Righteous shall shine as the tuA 
and ever, *tara, for 


I bcliovo that Jfan is free and I'csponsible ; immortal 
and divine ; of one Nature with God ; imperfect but 
called to Perfection ; good in becoming Better, wise in 
becoming Wiser, dying to Eire; and f believe in the 
inexhausUble Riches of Eternal Truth, ImrauUble in 
^sence, but Endless in Progression and All-coniprehen- 
aivo io Divei-aity. 

This I believe : a Coreiient and a Pivimise ; a Light 
of the Life that is ; an Assurance of Life to come, True 
but incomplete; sufficing- for present Knowledge, but 
falling short of tho Glory that shall bo rovealcd : 1 
believe that other words will be given, though we cannot 
bear them now ; and I look for the fuller Vision yet to 
bo ; aod for the endless tronsforination of all kouIs iito 
the Nearer I,,ikcncss of God. 


New Turkey and India- 


Mr. Ueiiiy Crossfield whose ii.tmo is nof. iin- 
fftiriiliar to the t-eafiers of the Indian lUvitvi 
contributes to the July number of the llinilvilan 
hevieio a paper on tho above subject. 

The writer is of opinion that " n free, pi ogres* 
oive Tnikey inclose ossocintton with gre.i6 Britain 
will form an impiegnalle hiilwiirk to any hostile 
machinations whnUver." 

The suxessful revolution in Turkey an'I tho 
Oawn of the new Er.i therein at a time when in 
the Indian Empire gieat constitutional reforms' 
are being introduced is nn assurance that " Maho- 
medan interests are to receive careful consider* 


The Indian Mahotuedan Community is alao beatif* 
An^i' j * politically and the recent establishment of an 
AlMndia Muslin I,^aguetr) uphold Uicir special inter* 
hi the Indian system is of high 
import in connection with all these developments. Bet 
M »«g8'*«t>vea«|.eet la be seen In the cultural 

rcliUona that may aviso Ihei-cfrom- tVitli tho gro«thof 

. A communion lwt«ccn Uritain. 

mpdin^' bast, movements within the Maho* 

«>«tma-psrt.eular!y of an 
L character-will lend to exercise 

Isl»inK>”i^n» 'fl'^aGiccndeavour toharmouia* 

modern science, signalised liv the 
Colleen nt sr '***. ^fahomcdan .anglo-Oncntal 

TorUrdi f" meUiods bconmo familiar to 

eountrv *11-1"^''' h'Sher branches 10 their onn 
MKt Mri ^ b’cw Turkey are men, for the 

:ii for mod-rA Idieral . 

LiSt' thnJl Of thought and netion. To 

nolitv nf ♦».« ^'’"'^rtions into the native thcoeratie 
bMo« them « the practical problem 
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The Depressed Classes- 

To th« issue of tlie ilo’Wn /.Vc«Vt" I-sU 
ll«i conlrilmtes n joptr un ll.e •’ lotl- 
Hab-sin, b, a-attin!:- 

A rt.a, »r .b.vrfia b;"-"’™ 't.'™ 

' “Kho?”!"'! “• lol* tkaorW""' 

the »athr>nty or , j ,,,! manifntd »»n»Uon* 

toare«« of lliRUJ *ih>d»the 

Iw-no iu^titJCRlion for Irratuont *iniru» 
low ww"- Y 4_cie„tIoJi-i WM intcrcUnRoUc 

giissss^ 

noailioM in Ihe aoeirty of Iho Aryans. 

Turcing to th« pmcrl*(1ny nUiliulo of tl.c iih> 
dm towAT^a llio aepwsMt’ ci»wtA Ijslt I-sji-.t Km 
ob«fT«; 


pt« >ra wi.nptil.-d them to «ership o.itMae. U K - 

mKlA (hat fttlier oa»tr» in otncr.part* of India will *°n o 

d«T realiae that »>ut for the Jow-born Hindu the •iio*1<'«t 

loL to •ucrcMinhfe. ^ 

I'ttbhcSt-rHoewiyliolhroiis'ilbe portaU of I»iam. 

F»;ibf«ltoiU earliest trad.lioiu, Chri.tb.ilty ]" IndU 
bMfrom tlio ftmidcroUa itself to Uie 
Md iuroost eoii.picuous Mieov*»c. Iiato been nttiinul 
■Moogthe Animi.U ond ihcdeprea^d 
lo U>« Animist haunted by a crowd of Rrec-ly 
lent demon* Cftr thiriti.-s for blood, l.U 
that flocked round fly..;;*, V1?,v,r tl o 

world «f lore Aiid hope. To the Pariab, the Ma.er.tl^ 
nuer and a ho.t of other hdot*. it pronuje* 
the roo»t *e»rehins and rclentle«i form pf. “O'- 
rjraufiy.Uia tyranny of caste itofrcri. them 
ence.«elf-re»iiect .education, adTanecinent, a new iite 
in an oevanisfd and pr6gii»*no loeiety. 

Let Hindu* 'VAko up nud " aubordinati' tlitir 
<-Aste imdo to the ciigem-iM of tl.o situation". 


The Greek and Aryan Ideal 


jierres:— , _ , 

la cdocaUd circle* there Mcm* lobe 

....tall, .. u. u.. “Sr. » 

Et.1. .nJ Ui. .p.'by «< 

ReUrrins lo Ihe ilmi.l bp Ilinilu' of n.lir.."' -" 
'totbo ol.i<5" to Ibo' U-mpU.. I-l' 

Lojpt Roi -ntra ioiligoonRp tbot '■ it i. « .to"''- 
iiiE ,R*graee to Rin*luisn'.’' Ro 
m, .o-m.cb-bouM ot tol.r.nc. of 

priJo ot 11,. .pinl.t lotoli.. I”-'™? 

but a entio mar eery Yon dare not benocinlor 

* niAkcmattcn unplcatant forjoubor caiT^defy 

• rr.rdsyourown people whom ^0“ y®" Vi 

without anyfearof retaliation. , „™„g 

cUInandcinbcieeneienronniog ^lio Hinauaare w«nB 

lS?*''lnt,nE o, th. of 'iJ? 

onnrdu* to accept the hospitality ornoo-Hindu n-bsl 

‘’'lVsoiiX'rii’n.l^!writc»RirlIerl)ertRi«Iey.who1ecn*- 

I b en hiiown lo hceomo Mahomedan Lecaoeo 

tro ilt.hman. would not allow them lo enter Illoda Uw- 


In an inlmaiing pper on *' rotne Arj'"n hail 
r,reekclinnclcmtir»”n wiUcvin Uie Slawlanl 
.l/rt?utiMr for June thus contiusts the difrcrcnco 
betKcen ll.e two : 

The Creel, idwl fumirhnl many Mamplct for Kuropo . 
to imitate. In literature and art it U not ctccllod in aoino * 
icspcet* ercu to-day. The Aryan idinl, IhouRli cxetllt-nt 
m eeit-nn maUcr*. i* iiotao wide in ita influence. It liM 
little effect upon Aaiatio orcicn Indian progres*. Ill 
esnreaaion on life and human actinlie* m yet to bo 
demonstrated. That there aro certain pcactful and 
cUiical eacellenrc* which miderlio all Aryan Idrsll hnx 
In-en foiriy recognised by nil. Tho tcacliinga of \ ircka* 
miida undother* hare pointed oultlio direition of 
nrocrc** on Arran ideal*. Some olfU principle* hare 
Wbimlcrprcled m modem light. The study of Greek 
cUilisation points out how Aryan ideal* when uircetcd 
to Vh«i Mooro praetieal pursuit* eiprc** theuielrca. 
IndirMual doreionment tlirougli meditation and with- 
drawal from worldly conUset and worldly pursuiw led to 
d.tii tegretion and decay. The OrccR* attained in- 
dindoal porfeclinn on different line*. Ilow they 
coialmtcd the lower influence* incidental to material 
Mmcctoiimy he seen in thiir history. IMicre they 
failed, tlio caurcB uffniloru may bo directly traced to 
their f iHuro lo control the material tendcneic* by elhieal 
Impulse* In Ihiropean State* the aaino atrupglo may 
bCBeeci to-diy. Uhn Aryan* lost their hold of mateiial 
power through oue-sidcil propresM Now thi-y aro failing 
locatcl- it ncain and rid- witli it. There i* yet no pro- 
per hold. What ispressio.i the Aryan Ideal* take hi tho 
'nresent atnipVo depend* npoii the duo appreciation 
of the importinco of both tho ctlileal and nmlerial 
infloencea and their application to •iirrounding acts 
and incuinstancel. 
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Indiftn and EnglisU Virtues- 

TheRev’erena W. E. S. lloUana, Tsritinginllie 
East aud ihf Wesl for July, on tlio ubove subject 
enumer.ttcs the viituea wliicli Indiana may well 
teach the "Westerners. Mr. Holland, m relening' 
to the uphewrtl which lias taken pWe in almost 
the whole of the nun-Christian woild, 6.aj8“ To 
explain the simultaneous plunging ol two-lhirda 
of the human race into the throes of unparalleled 
upheaval and transformation by reference to the 
machinations of o few political agitators is to make 
too largo a draft upon credulity ” In speaking 
of the religions cf the lacea of India, ho remarks 
that “there is a genius tor leligioo. Nevei 
through millenniums of decadence and even 
degradation have they eunk to the exattilion of 
tho material above the unseen nud the apiiitual.” 

It is India which will teach us (ho sheer strength o( 
the thing* that we think weak, whwh w»li mate u\ 
worship the qualities wlueb, atter centuries of Cbri»tian 
education, wo still ill our heart of hearts despise, which 
will make ns seo the power of patience, the graudeur of 
gontloness, the nobility of meekness, the digoily of 
tahmUslTsaesa, the glory of humiUty- 

Mr. Uolland states that we should all ogreo 
that the nation which treats other nations ee means 
to hev cwn end is guilty of the sin of atavery on 
the largest EC lie Is the touchstone deteimir.ing 
every point of policy and development to be the 
preparitioii of India to take its place m the 
commonwe.alth of tlio nations, or is it to be the 
llrhish intereals ? 

Do Anglo-Indians, asks ill. llollsnd.in the 'piiraie 
expresaion of their sentiments regarding the natives 
of India, uniformly manifest & sympatbetic and 
honourable respect for them, or not ? If the answer 
be, ns wo fenr It must in many cases }>e, in the neg*> 
til e, we l-\v«3 no need to probe fiirthev in order to 
discover tins cause of Indi.m snti.Dritish snimc' 
• Hty. "We are not a race of actors or hypociife«, 
and every thing we ray or do shows” the hyper' 
senaitiie Indian exactly what are our true feelings 
towards him. The result is that the Indian Teels 


exactly as we should do were we in liis pl-ice. 
And surely this is the only kw by which we may 
In justice judge him. Were the Germans our_ 
rulers, governing England with an administration 
incomparably belter than any wo had before- 
anti few educ-ateJ Indians will deny the equivalent 
meed of praise to the British r.«j in India — but in 
their private dealings manifesting o superior 
disdain for us, we should wish them nnd their 
good government at the bottom of the sea. 

What is Universal Religion ? 

Mr. W, J. Bolville discusses, in the August 
number of the OectiU lUview, the scope aad import 
of Univers.*! Religion. Universal religion must 
be pliant, adaptable, flexible in form of statement 
eo &sto lend itself readily to the v&tkd yequiro- < 
nients of all sorts and conditions of children, 
women and men ; but it must not be iudefinito 
or hazy in any of its main propositions. 

Mr. Colville then examines .the different 
religions to see what elements in them can bo 
taken to be pruts of the Universal Religion of 
Braliroaoism. He says: “ Hoary with antiquity, 
Drabroanisoi rises into view presenting us with 
iu ancient Veda«, which will repay Iho closest 
Krntioy of the most erudite scholar." It emhoJ. 
iea the wiwJoia of ancient ssges and there is 
much that is impoitant. As regards Buddhism, 
when we have pierced the crust, tho kernel will be 
found to he pure philanthropy os wo have found in 
Brahmanism the eraential concept to be aspiration 
for oneness with the divine. Parsooisni, dealing 
with duality m related to time and sense, is . 
absolutely monistic in its te.achings concerning 
eternity and inUnity. 

Approaching ^Judaistn, Cliristianity and Maho- 
laadani'Ui we shall have to discriminate between 
husk Bwd kernel just ft* precisely es when weeio 
in furthest India, aud bsotuse early traiping may 
bare afforded us a distinct Has in connectitn ssith 
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one, two, or nil tliree of these systems, we shall 
reeJ to be ou our guard still moro resolutely 
against making invidious comparisons and dww- 
’ing unfair lines between them. Universal 
religion cannot appear until the best baa been 
extracted from all sectional systems, and eath of 
those systems must be frankly commended ns one 
out of several means for the education of the 
human race. NVhoever feels thoroughly at homo 
and completely satisfied in any church, temple> 
pngo(la, synagogue or mosque, must be allowed to 
feel that the universal religionist respects and 
honours him and sees good in his profession, but 
should any bigot eeek to enslave the emancipated 
thinker and force liim to submit to the narrowing 
influence of an old*world creed, the univeital 
religionist must steadily adhere to his facts and 
undauntedly reiterate his watch-cry ,• tket« u goot 
tn off aystemt bitt Ihi vhoii (ruC^ mu he eottfin«t 
{ttiione. Universal Religion cannot oxi-t where 
sympathy is absent, or where creed or cefour lines 
are arbitrarily drawn. 


Swedish Education- 

Lady Darwin describes a most interesting ex- 
periment in the June A’iiirt?»nfh Centio-y 
** Twenty years ago,” sho sajs, “ Madmne Gastaf 
Hieria Rstxius and a Committre oflwlies and 
gentlemen opened the first workrimp for vliil- 
dren in Stockholm as a Memori.il to ibe molhei 
of Madame Retsins. fn Sweden, tho d 

Schools are only open in the morning fmw eight 
to one, or, if the school is too small to sreommod- 
nte all the children in the neighbomhood, the 
younger children, aged from seven to nine, reme 
in the afternoon from two to six o’clock! Thus^ 
during the early part of the day many of the 
yocm|e%t children liave nowhere to go, as their 
parents are out at work. 

"It was to help these little ones that these 
workshops were started, with the idea of giving 
them shelter before and after school-hours, and 


to teach them manual work. Since then many 
such workshops have been opened and now there 
are sixteen in Stcckbolm and seventy-two in the 
whole of Sweden. The masters of the. Swedish 
National Schools unanimously praise the work- 
rooms, and declare that the training there hn.s 
heightened the interest of the children in their 
book-work and impVciveJ them in every way. 

“ The older ones U\rii carpentiy, iron-work, ■ 
weaving, nettirg, boot tnf.ktng, b.isket-mnking, 
wood carving, Inush-miiking, rootal-woik, sowing, 
cutting out clothing, dreas-mnking, and tailoiing. 
Ereiy thitg mide by the children is Bold for tlio 
benefit of the school, eithei at bnsif.r held at Bt.at- 
ed intervals or in the woik»!ioi>s. The monsy ' 
thus earned moie tfisn anvei- the cO't efthornw 
materi.tle. Inretmn for their >v»k tlir children 
receive a mejl, cither dinner or siiypoi . Tln« five 
meal maybe an attraction, but the cldMien do 
not com* in ord»r to get it, because they 'leg to 
he allowed to goto the warkshnps dining tha 
holidays, when no meda are given them. ' ’ 

"The children lure to keep the rooms ti-ly and 
clean, and eveiy week the girU b'ke turns in 
helping to preparo tho me. Is for the other ciiiJifi-en, 
They bring their on n clothes at d bools to mend. 
O"* bundled and eighty paira of boots wevo 
|Mtchad in Stockholm in one yeiriiione of the 
woikdinp*. 

“nie teacheiit think it must impoi tint tint tiie 
childien sho'.il 1 iic%cr l-c iillowed to be bt>icd with 
Uieir woik, so tfiey nio not kept for long at a 
time .at patching or sewing or mending their old 
clothes. It is found that tho making of new 
things stimnlites tho iin-igir.stion and is moie 
intewsting. 

t*‘ Among the few rules gaverning tho msnnge- 
ment of itu-se M-hools is one that no child can 
take up a new trade wilhnut first making several 
pcrf«t ntticUs in the trade wldch is being iflin- 
quudted. Tbisensiiies thorougliiiesR. The chil- 
dicR mske plaite.} chip lists, straw slippei?, shoes, 
tvcu««vi, coits, Aic»«ra, aprou«, plaileil chairs, • 
t4b?e«, dusters, and shawls. In some worfc- 
aliOps they make iron and steel instimnents, such 
as Lsaimeis, raVfs, spades, small iron-briUteadao 
and fcicdgca. In ©ne school a considerable success ' 
, Itfia boon made by baking bread,” 
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A New Fibre-Decorticator. 

The increasing demand for cheap fibres foe 
Tarious kinds of industry has. during the past few 
yeare, resulted in g.-e-it attention being devoted to 
the possibility of utilising for such purposes 
various grasses g.^.wing so plentifully as almost to 
become cla-ased as weeds In India and the East 
generally this is a problem of vital aigniBcance. 
hut the' problem ia one be.set with innumerable 
difBraltiea. Many of these plants are lough, and 
their conatitution such ns to defy manufacture 
into the requisite raw material by etiating facih 
ties. Tlie result is that Inventive effort is being 
directed towards the evolution of apecinl machin- 
ery. In this connection a noUble achievement 
has been accomplished by nu English inventor, 

the oulcomeof which will be that the pernnious 

weed hira giHM, which is the h<U vo\t^ of the tea- 
planter. will now he rende. ed of .lUtinct commercial 
valne, especially for the pioductiou of cordage. 
This graw thrives very luxiirtsnUy, is of very 

rapid growth, and eiCista in ilUmitoWe quantit.es 

throughout a Urge portion of our Indim d.-pend- 
ency. The new machine specially devised for 
preparing this material comprises two drums 
revolving ill opp'«ite directions. The grass is fed 
into a receiver and piascs between these rollers, 
around the peripliertea of wi.icU are disposed » 
seiies of Uais studded wUli pin-.nnd varying fwm 
co..rse to fine. A- the giwss p-a-ea over these 

teeth it is combed out, it being prissible to eeciue 

fibres of any .leaired degree of fineness. One not- 
able fe.atnre of tlie apparatus is that the decoiti- 
eating teeth a.e Belf-cleaning, this being aceom- 
plishwl once in every revolution of the drum by 
bringing them into contact with a slilT brush 
which taitates at a r.ipid speed in « direction 
■ opposite to tiint of the drum. The result of this 


contained in the material is eliminated, Iiaving 
the fibrous constituents in long, straight lengths, 
which emerge from the apparatus in a perfectly 
clean condition. The only preliminary operation 
necessary with the grass is a slight crushing in 
order to remove the superfluous moisture from the 
stems and laavos. In this manner the acid 
constituenU of the grass— which are so deleteri- . 
ous to the fibre if left ass-xiated therewith, either 
setting up a violent rotting action or seriously 
discolouring the finished fabric— are removed by 
roemaofa water-spray which is brought to bear 
upon the ma-'S while decortication is in progress. 

The fabric produced upon these lines has sub- 
sequently been manufactured into cordage, and 
has proved completely successful, equalling in 
texlurethat made from the ortbodor materials. 
The market for the product is already assured 
both in this country and America; and as the 
cost of preparation, as we\l as that of, ths grass, 

IS small, a new and flourishing industry should - 
bepossiblsof foundation. Seeing thi\t the grass 
is an annual growth, easily matnringwithin twelve 
roonlhs of being cut, an inexhaustible supply ia 
assured. Another feature of the m-ichine is that it is 
applic .bl6 to a variety of other fibrous plants which 
hitherto have resisted preparation at a profit 
eitlicr by mechanical or chemical decorticating 
metbodo. The plantain-trea, for instance, can 
even be utilised in this manner. This ia of sup- 
reme importance, since there are over a hundred 
thousand sciea of this fruit under cultivation in 
Burma alone, the fibre of which Im-s hitherto been 
discorded as waste. This is iritspeciive of the 
huge expanses of the wild variety of the same ti-ee 
which thrives in the jungle, the fibre of which isv 
staled to pt^ess greater strength than the culti- 
vated class. The process is eononiic-nt in every 
sense of the word, as the short Stas' left after the , 
combing out of the long lengths is iivaila6le for 
th** manufacture of paper. 
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Fish Industry for India- 

It has been pointed out Diore lhan once that 
the Indian Ocean teems with some of the Bnest 
Call in the world, and, every student of India 
knows that this is a fish e.ating country. Taken 
together, these two facta would seem to ti.dicAte 
that a very laige trade might be done jn fish. 
But instead of developing such a trade ouiselves, 
we are content to plact’ our orders for a consider- 
able percentage of our fish supply tn foreign 
countries. During the official year 1908-09, forex- 
ample, India icnpoited notlera than 25,573,428, 
lbs. of salt fish valued at Its. 27,58,839. The out- 
lay however does not at all represent the full 
extent of our fish bill, fer we also imported large 
quantities of canned fish, but the value in this 
case is not shown separately in the Customs 
Returns. 

Backward as the fish trade is it cannot be readi- 
ly doubted that it will ono day be one of the im- 
portant industries of India. Something h*a 
' already been done by the trawlei Goldtn Crotn\ 
to show the extent of the fish supply in the Day 
of Bengal ; similar work is in progress in Rangoon 
and the experimental preservation and curing of 
fish is making headway in Chepaiik, Madrna. In 
order however to bring the poasibililies of the fish 
industry tn the knowledge of those who maj be 
on the look-out for n suitable n},ening for capital 
Sir F. A. Nicholson, Honorary Director, Madras 
Fisheries Investigation, hss issued an instructive 
book, which hs modestly calls a pamphlet on Tht 
Prtservatwn and Curing of Fith. It is piiblishnl 
at the Government press, Madras, at Re. 1-4 or 
2». per copy. In this book the author deals with 
the fish industry from every point of view which 
his extensive travels over the fisheries in Ja{mi, 
America, England and the Continent enable him 
to da wiUi ptecUion and U.ose intereated iit the 
' technical details of this industry cannot do better 
than provide tViemselvea with a copy of the work. 
The author seems to take for his text the fact 


that fresh fish c.mnob under present conditions be 
Carrie 1 to the masses of the people oiit*ide of a 
narrow halt of the country bordering the sea, at 
the low prices which alone they can pay, because 
we do notnt present know how to keep fi.sh fresh 
and goo*l for move than a very few hours with- 
out (he use nf ice, and the cost of ice is ptoliibitive 
forall&tve the well-to-do. fn an article in the 
Indian Trade Journal o( November 19, J908, 
(page J70) we deseiibed a piccess of picking by 
means of which the tin-le in fiesh fisL- might he 
expanded consideiably j but so far as the nisssea 
Hie concerned good ciiied fish must for yeara to 
come be the stiple fishery produce to which special 
attention should be piid. Sir Frederick Nichol- 
son tells ns, however, thst it is certain from evi- 
dence obtained (1) thiit the demand for fresh fish 
is far gieater than that for cured fish and that no 
one will toy curad fi-h if frexh fi»h in fair condi- 
tion can be obtained ; (2) that tlie potential de- 
in.and foi fi.|| of either d ivais far gieater than tlio 
present snppli ; ( 3 ) that the quality whether t-f 
fresh m cuied h^U is veiy often poor and ix’t 
infiequently bad.* He thinka that the market* 
able quantity and quality of the fish supplied 
could l»e impioved by Kcrupulons cle.anline’W »•' 
Curing and also t.y the judicious use of presi'i- 
rntivea mth ns aait, sinokn, vinegar and boiic 
acid. Of cniirae the,e are strong ohjeetioi s in 
6'ro« quarteia to tlie use of boric acid as a 
preservative, but 8li Fiederick Nii-liolson is 
strongly of opinion that this acid Ima been veiy 
much m.digned without just esnse. The func- 
tion of pipevivatives,. he says, is to picvei.t 
decay and consequently, the fnimnlioti of ilesdly 
ptuinainca sod toxins, some of whhh aiv as 
virulent as the snake psieon which they resoiii- 
We. I’rraeivatives. such as boiic acid inhabit 
or destroy geniia and enorniously lessen the 
chances of dise-isc. Consequently he urges, the 
nse of pmenatUeR is i-ocesssiily beneficial, no-' 
Iciw the presirvative* themsehes are moredeadly 
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that) the |k>i>toTj3 w)>5ch they pt event ; Imt tltm, 
he thitihe, Tv<\»»ce3 the an^iimeiit tlum 

into nil nhaunlity since too<l pmervaiivi's «re 
miM »iid pmctic.«ny innocuou-', wKiSe Ui«‘ u«xi»'~ 
»!•» dfsjiJly. Jt is Si tjuealhii) theiifoiw I'f (denty 
o{ good, wlMlwsome, end ch«ip fiKxl piucmed 
with the help of pres«r\.vttres, or of h scanty 
supply of \vhoIo.40Rie and u^ten nctually 

{)^ison'>u< fowl ivitimut (>«-»^*rv.ilives. lie noiii)- 
Uios that the chancee of harm fiom uaiog 
pit« 0 n’ative< are to be considered negligible be 
cau'e (1) after curing is effected only purtion 
of the amount applied retDiios in tlto fowl 
(2) that this c>»n be anu ordinarily is largely 
washed away by steepiug in water bef>-ie oi 
during cooking ; (9) that fi»h irill only be u»ed 
orvuionally as an article of diet by »ny gimi 
Individual ; and (4) that the mtio of fish will 
aeldoiu exceed a fraction of a pound. ** It U 
not,’' friys Sir FrwUrick Nicholson, “so much a 
rjucstiod of permitting or of not prohibittog new 
preservalieca as of compeiiiny their ui«.*' 

Simple desiccation by tbe sun’s iay$ is peihaps 
the simptestand cheapest method of preserving 
fi-ib. Bicteiia cannot act in the absence of mois- 
ture, and wilt is usrd as an antiseptic and to hast- 
en dry age of the tissues. Moreover, the nutri- 
tive value is , mostly retained by rimpie drying 
whereas much is lost in heavily saltrd gorsls 
through the extraction by the salt of nutriUve 
fluids from the cells. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that fish should he dried to actniTer, by 
which tresitment ita digolibility and nutritive 
quality would bo lessened. The method requires 
no costly packirg mid no expensive machinery, 
barrels, etc. 

^ Of the various methods of preserving 6sb,tbat 
of smoking seems i.cicr to have found favour in 
India probably because of the comporatively small 
^ need for^fire in this country and the very general 
use made of cow-dung as fuel. It has hotrerer 
been recently proved by experiments that good 
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siDoked fish, such as •nockerel, seer and promfret 
nro highly upprectated by British troops and 
practichlly by all clas.-es of Europeans — a fact 
that seems to show that there is a large slid im- 
ine<liat« iiiMiket forthiaclaax of goods. Another 
branch of the Indian fish industry, if it may bo 
so mlled and one that has been completely neglect- 
ed, is that of canning. A complete canning plant 
capable of dealing with 5,000 cans per day could 
be procured for about Rs. 6,000 and there is hard- 
ly any qne«tion thut a resdy market exists in 
practically all parts of the world for the finest 
gnide.s of Indian fish. In this case the objection 
to preserralives dees not apply for such substances 
are not nccevairy, the goods being simply pocked 
in tins which srn then hermetically closed and 
sterilircl by heat, Diylng, smoking and canning 
are three branches of the fish Industry that seem 
to fueiit a good deal more commercial attention 
than they Lave yet received in India, All three, 
it may reasunably be supplied, should yield a fair 
return on the capital outlay, to my nothing of 
the valuable by-products io tho shape of fish-oil, 
mauuro, nnd so forth. Those who would care io 
go more deeply into the subject should consult 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s book, — /tuiian Trade 
■Jeunuil. 

A Keozarkable luvestlon by a 7ouzig ‘ 
Ben^U- 

&j. Ashutceh MalUk, of 10, Shahnagav Ro.ad, 
Kalighat, C.ilcutta, has devised the model of a 
calculating machine called, after his name, the 
** Mallifc’s Calculator," which works out sums {both 
simple and compound in Rs. As. F. and X, S. D.\ 
from Addition to Division, Tbe marine is ori- 
ginal in conception, and it would appear it is also 
Bimploin design and easy in operation; as such, it 
is beliaved it wilt create a revolution in the field 
of account-keeping. • '' 
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Tbe expansion in the production of manganese 
ore in India in recent yean* and the potentialities 
of this indastry are exhaustivoly dealt witli in 
Vol. XXXVII of the Memoire of the Geological 
Survey of India by Mr. L. Lci^ih Fermor which 
has just been published. As recently as 1893 the 
total output was no more than 3,130 tons, bnt by 
1006 India advanced to the Brst place among the 
woild's producers of manganese with an output 
of 571,495 tons. The all-important question 
of the extent of the available supplies was 
discussed by Mr. Fermor in his paper Manga- 
nese in India ” in which he stated that in 
the Vuogapatam district the difficulty of mining 
the oi-e is becoming more marked owing to the 
increasing depth at which it has to be worked. In 
the Central Provinces, however, there ere vast 
quantities of easily quarried manganese ore, but 
with the increased output and the rejection of all 
but firtt grade ore, Mr. Fermor arrived at iho con- 
elustoQ that within from SO lo 50 years the majori- 
ty of the deposits nt present known would be 
exhausted, that Is so far as tlie present methods 
of extraction are concerned. Hut he pointed out 
that there would then be left both underground 
and cn the dump heaps millions of tons of secund 
and third grade oreand also enormous quantities of 
manganese ailieate rock carrying 30 to 40 percent, 
of manganese. Headded, moreover, theencourag. 
ing statement, so'far as India is concerned, that 
owing to the Mtnited quantity of tho world's depo- 
sits of manganese-oxide ores the price is likely to 
rise sufficiently to enable the low grades of ore, it 
not smelted on the spot [to be transported to the 
smelting ceiitres. He . also asserted that in the 
not distant future ferrro-manganese smelting 
would probably be carried on in India, thus render* 
ing valuable the low grade ores at present reject- 
ed. The %iew thus expressed Mr. Fermor still 
holds, though having regard to the enhanced nut- 
put he believes that bis cstimato of 30 to SO yearn 


for the exhaustion of the deposits was excessive 
A very important problem arises in connectiou 
with the production of manganose. At present 
the entile output is exported to foreign countries, 
the .'onsequence being that with manganese at 
lU. 30 per ton, only one-half of the price is received 
by India, the balince being absorbed mainly in 
freight charges. The manganese comes back tO 
India in the sbapo of steel which it ba5 
helped to m.ake, “end India pays both the 
foreign manufacturer's profit and the cost 
of return caiiiage.” From the economic point 
of vieiv this ariangement is wasteful in the 
extieroe, and the loss to India through the absence 
of iron and steel manufactme is enoimcus. Mr> 
Fermor places the value of the, manganese ore 
produced in India fjom 1892 to 1906 at 3 ctorre 
and 5 lakhs of rupefs, and he estimated that if it 
had been worked up in this country into ferro* 
inaLgaiieae the vnlue could hare been Its. 17,17, 
28,000. U cannot besnid thatlhewhole of the 
diOereiice between these two sets of figures repre* 
sent (xitentisl lo.ss to Indis but the less is uridoub' 
tedly heavy, and constitutes a solid reason why it 
is desUable that an extensive Indian iron and steel 
industry should be developed, “f do not want to 
taki* up an alarmist pohition," writes Mr. Fermor, 
“for there can be no doubt that India has enor- 
mous aupplies of manganese ore. Still if the export 
of thheommodity continues at the present rate the 
next 20 or 30 years will see the exhaustion of a 
very large number of deposits, nt least .as regards 
high grade ores. Some deposits olready show 
signs of exli.auation, and every year will see more 
deposits put on to the list of defunct. Fortunate- 
ly, however, there are signs that the Indian iron 
and steel Industiy will get into full swing in the 
next ten yeai-s, so that it may be in time to take 
advantnge -of the existence of roangancso ores in 
this country." 

In discussing the various uses of manganese ore 
tbo writer states that 90 per cent, of the world’s 
output is roiisumed in the manufacture of iron 
an.f steel. The ore is also utilised in the produc- 
tion of potassium permanganate, large quantities 
* of which are imported into India for use as a dis- 
infectAnt, It ia a pity, 'he observes, that this pro- 
duct should be purchased from abroad when the 
material from which it is made exists in such 
Sundance in this country. 
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The Approved Firms. 

Someth.! lengthy .nfl Jeteil.d rule. Inr Ih. 
.apply a! .rtioliator the puhlie.et.iee .r.-.pp.n.l- 
„lta the reeent Reeolatlon on the parch.«><.t 

local stores. • « , » 

With reg.rf to the pamh.M ot iron end eteel 
.rtlele., it 1. .tat.a that the lollo.ring 6m„ tn 
,„au .m .ppmved hy I->' 

Adminletr.tionN .nd that e-ppl.e. .l.ouhi ■..!» he 
ol/tained from them. . i To 

In Bengal.-The Bengal Iron n.id * 

Ltd. ol B.n.lt.r; the Voleen iron Work., Ltd., 
M.«r,, Darn .nd Oo-i Jes»p .nd Co. ; Wm 
King .nd Co. •, Ahmoty end Co. , M.rt.n ...d Co 
K»«r, Wi Mukeri*. -nd Co. t Heatley .nd 
Greehem, l.td.1 "»d A- 

of Calcutta. ^ . j 

BotnUy Preeideney.-He*.". 0. 0.h.B.n .nd 
On., Bieh.rd„n .nd Codde., ,Mc«:k, A.hdonn 
.„dOo.,0<«=r ...d 0«.l McKen,,. .ndCo., 
.nd B. B. Uorintn «nd On.. «! Kenehi. 

rrBetnr.;”-:;- — 

“B«r..-Th« Arn.«.ddy FI"™'*. 

Meaie. Bn"“’‘ Biotheni .nd.Co,, Ltd., Itangoon . 

lDonned.w Engineering Work^ Bongoon , ..d 

Me»r. Ho».rlh, Er.kino Ltd., S.ng.por.. 

■ Waited Provinee,.- Men,... 

Co., All.h.l»d-, the Entpit. Engrneerrok Co., 
Ltdn Cownpore. 

The nmiab.— Meesrt. N. D. Uari 
Brother, Rawalpindi. 

The 6n.nei.l lin,it. ol the pone™ of olBrOT 
ntk. porci,..™ i« Indi. »™ gl"" « '“E*’’' 
»ell .. the li.t o! ollieer. who n..y order n..nnl«r- 
dir«t Iron, .brood for r.p.r»....l « 
research purp»«"' ' *■ 


i Eubber Cultivation. 

Now that 111. eulti.«tion ot rubber h.e hooomo 
», proShtble « bo.ine«. it i. gratifying to End an 
optimietic .tatement on tl.o .abject in the Annual 
Beport of the Forest AdministtnUon of the Lower 
p™.ince. of Il.ng.l for 1007-08. Bobber (Ficn. 
El^tic) pUnting, it is stated, w.s cootinned in 
the Tisha and Kuiweong Diri.ions. In the former 
the work oonsUted of planting out rooted cuttings, 
while in the Knrseong Division little more than 
lepaira ol the iirovious failures in the Latponehua 
and Ilhamanpokri plankitiona was attempted. 

The Be, «rt definitely states that this rubber can 

1«> propgatei with certainty and at .very moder- 
ate coat in suitabte area, at or near the bottom of 
the Tist. Valley, at from 800 to 2,000 feet eleva- 
tio...by putting ont rooted cutting. 1 and the 
growtlt of tlie tree, in such locaiilie. is dewnbed 
as pl.enomenal. At et.v.tions of from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet where larger areM are available for rub- 
ber planling Ibe diEcollie. ate considetahle. The 
total expenditure on rubber plantation during the 
yeer wm no more th.n the triBing sum of B.. 116, 
•nd it cerminty would appear that a larger outlay 
■night with advsntage be made.— 

Tarpur Sugar Worka, Ltd. f 

We have great pleasure to note that the above 
Compny baa been revived under the ansp'e™ «' “ 
etror'g Board oi Direetot. cona.stmg of the Maha- 
raiaef Coavimbamr, Mr. S.iwda Oh.ran Mitm 
and othera. The objrcla oi the Comjmny are : 
ni To manufacture sugar, especially date-eugar, 
without the u«e of animal charco.il or any suK 
BUfsce which may be repugnant to Kligioua fwl- 
ince • ( 2 ) to prepare useful trade articles out of the 
by.praducts and wastages after the manufacture 
of Wr,.and (3), todevelop new industnea by 
utilisation of tiie extra forces of the very powerful 
engines with which the Company s machine 
is fiUetl. It is expected to turn out 400 
of flugar and 750 maunds of molasses daily. The 
capital of the Company has been Exrf at 
Rs 4 00 000 divided into 10,000 shares of Bs. -5 
each. We wish this Swadeshi enterprise ■Svei^ 
success, anj hope that the shares will bo speedily 
taken up. 
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Indostrial Progress in Madras* 

Thu NUdms Government have iw>aed oidera 
deiling fnrtli<‘r with the Resclutiotia p«#ie»i l»y the 
Ootncannind Indu'.tna] Confeicnce last Septem- 
ber. With tefereuco to the foimation of an 
Inquiry Bureau and Industrial Muaetim, the 
Dirvctor of Industries recommended that both had 
better be deferred first till the Department had a 
staff of experts able to deal with inquiries and other 
matters. Until proper aceummoilalion was provided 
Mr. Chattfciton Hii|gested the formation of an 
up-to-date Industrial Library and Rending Room. 
He also suggested the formation of Inert Indostrial 
Committees to teep the Director informed of the 
local needs and requirements in each district, and 
that preparation of the lists of industries nud 
manufactures of the Pi'osidency can bo allowed to 
utand over till the appointment of local commit- 
tees. With regard to tire Resolution regarding 
the fiuthering of the Oil Industry by offer of a 
special prize for on extracting nur^hine, he suggest- 
ed that Government should hold two Kzhibitions 
every year, one for fodustrial and the other for 
agricultural products. He proposed that rervards 
should be given for suitable machinery. The 
Government have approved all tlie suggestions 
except that relating to the Library and the Read- 
ing Room. 

A World’s Shoe and Leather Fair- 

Duriog the montli of July there was to have 
been held in Cambridge, just across the river 
from Boston, Massachusetts, the first World’s 
Shoe and Leather Fair, evcr’nndertafeen in the 
Unitod States. This coming together of the 
American shoe and leather inteiests* in a fair 
and the assurance that this spirit of co-operation is 
to continue in the form of similar fails in future 
years, should eventually secure for the boot, shoe 
and leather manufacturers of the United States a 
largw share of the foreign markets than Un^ 
now hold, notwithstanding that their present 
share of the world's trade is of huge proportions. 


Paper-making in Eastern Bengal- 

In ft monograph on piper-iiinklng and papier- 
nuicM til Eisttuii Bengal .md Assam, Mr. J. N. 
Qopta stys that the biik nnd jute p.aper industries 
have nlmoit diaiippe-ared, tliere is no paper mill in 
thu Province, rtnd llie art of jnpier-mnehe work is 
known only to nhciit half-a-dozen peismis. Bark 
p,iper is still U'«l by the prie«tly clasf», astrologers, 
etc., for piep.uing hoioseopes and other aacitd 
dociitncnt*, nnd it m-ikes ft very sti-ong nnd dura- 
ble paper, lasting somoti^mea for centuries. But 
it is nstm-r.lly more expensive than mill-m.ide 
paper, and the industry can never flourish again. 
At the same time it is thought that a paper mill 
might lie established In Assam with every prospect 
of success. Asftam is almost ns well off ns Burma 
na regards soft woods, tliough the bamboo supply 
is probably not so large and the quality is inferior. 
Though gT.isses nre nut available wild plantains 
Arc most ubundtnt, and plantftiii fibre could bo 
utilised instead of grass in the iDsnufncture of 
paper. There ni o tlius in Assam abundant supplies 
of raw material, a large and increasing demand 
for paper, and specially euiiable sites tor the 
location of a mill. The chief difficulty would bo 
the laboui supply, hut ns high wagoe could be 
offeied that obstacle would not piove insurcjount- 
able. . > 

Printing Paper. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at New Orleans 
(Mr. H. T. C. Hunt) line foiivaided nn extract 
Lora a local p>per, Iroin which it appears that ft 
Company, with a mpital of 000,000 dollars (alwiit 
XIOO.OOO), is building n mill at Coidele, Georgia, 
for the m-anufacture vf printing paper from cotton 
etalka. Thg mill, which is to bo in operatior.<by 
let September next, ia to have a daily capacity of 
25 1008 of paper. It is claimed that a ton of 
paper can be made from a ton and a-half of efcilfcs, 
ittwl the Company expect to buy stalks at the rate 
of 4 dollans r ton delivered at the mill 
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The Mysore Exhibition- 

It U notiM in the 

22n.Uh.tthe Dn«.~ EiMVition will comment- 

this jent on 18Ui October «n8 doso on lb. 31.1. 

The CllloSbo-vniil begin on 25th October .nl 
close on the ?8lb. It mny be oteerve8 Ih.t the 
Shore gen.mllv offers n goo8 npportunitv tor p«.- 
plede'siron. ot porchs.ing gool .pectae.^ ol 
Mysore enttie.' Hot the primnry aim ot Ibe Coo,- 
mitte. is to ioport to Ibe Esbibilion »n eSnmI.ve 
ehsrseter end In bring togciber ertidu!, niech.nr. v 

.„dproc...r.,lb.nseot«hicb it is desi«.ble to 
bring to lb. notice ot the r.iyet, tb. ert,..., .nd 

the msonfsclnrer by -dnal deconstmlton. A-. 
hor..v.r, the eshibilioo ot > single specimen mny 
not effor.1 toll intnrmslinn. end ni«y not he .nllici 
ently nltrsctiee to the visiting pnblic, "rltcles to- 
tended lor sale niU del be ndmilted The C'nt- 
ntilU. invite ed.ibil, from .11 the di.trict. in the 
Stale nsnellns tr im ■«"''''•• They also appe. 
to the VArloui AariciUtutt^l DefwrlroenU an« 
Amociationa in India, Borm. and Ceylon 10 Uelp 
them with exhibiu end suggestions. 

Aloe- 

There ere powibihtie* in the e«!tir»tion In India 
of the aloe or ngare aa it is known t*»l)otanisH>, "ml 
the fibre it yields i-* being more widely recogniae.! 

,Uy by date -A correspondent of a contemporary 

notice! the inciwed attention which certain Com- 
pnnica are paying to the plant, and the laat Bnlletio 
of the .Imperial Institnle, containa an arco.irl 
of the examineticn and valuation of three 
eamplci of .aloe fibre «ent name by the Director 
of Agriculture, Madraa. One of the«o taken from 
the “Agave rigida.*’ orSiaal fibre ea it U known to 
the tride, ia deacri’oed aa of excellent quality, of 
good luatre. varying in colour from nearly white 
to pale buff of very good strength and 3ft long- 
It waa valued by esprta at from .£36 to £38 per 
ton, and it is stated that its value wool.! have been 
enhanced if the colo'ir had been more even and 
nearly white. 


■ Match Industry in India. 

We remember that a plucky attempt was made 
in the early eighties by the late Dr. Anna Knnte, 
the first M. D. of our University, to erect a Match 
factory but he sunk and lost in it ft large Rum. 
Hiseqiiilly gifted broiher, for long the Head 
Master'of the Poona High School, made a great- 
effoit to manufactm-e lead pencils, himself, v.-ith 
an apron round him, worLing like any coolie. 
Ue, too, failed Tho cause of failure in both cases 
was the same — the difficulty of getting suitable 
timber, and this has been Hie difficulty ever since. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to leiAfii that there is 
every prospect of this obstacle being removed 
before long. The last Report of the Board of 
Scientific Advice states that a gratifying amount 
of Interest hia been evinced by private individuals 
and firms in regai-d to esperiments now on foot in 
the 600010110 Branch of the Impeiial Forest Re* 
search Institute, with Die object of Uetirg the 
suitability of Various Indian timbers for Disking 
ciatch-splinls and boxes. It appsaiw that 85 
species of timber are now being tested in Europe, 
a complete estimate of profit and loss on a inoilern 
eqnippeil factory is available, and the official optn* 
ion is ihst Die Match Industry i» likely to take a 
firm fooling in India.— /Virji. 

Cotton Production in 1908- 

The levised figures of the cotton crop of the Unit- 
ed States for 1908. show a total production, in* 
eluding lintcre, of 18,537,306 Islis rDiioting 500 
pounds to a bale. This ia an increaM,* over the 
production of 1907 of 2,211,845 Kales, or 19 4 
p»r cent. It is the third largest crop ever pro- 
duced, being erceeded only by the crops of 1904 
and 1900, and is nearly one million bales larger 
tl«iw the avpi-Bge crop of the last five years. 

The estimated qn»nt»ly of cotton seed yielded 
by the crop of 1908 wts 5,903,838 ton®, of which 
3,669,747 tons n*-re trealed by oil mills, efibi-ding 
products valued at 586,092,583. The quantity 
pf t|ie«e various products wss : oil, 146,789,880 
gallon*; cake and mesl, l,491,752toiis; hulls. 1,330 
283 tons, and linters, 165,138,628 pounds. 
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Improved Agricultural Implements. 

We give below a list of improved Agriciiltoral 
implements recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture, Punjab. Most of theso implements 
may beohtained from the Professor of Agriculture, 
Punjab Agricultural College, in charge of the Agii- 
cultural Machinery Depot, Lyallpur : — “ Raja " 
wheat-reaping maehhie, Rs. 2-50*0-0. — Recommend- 
ed for canal tracts and birani land generally where 
reaping costs over Rs. 2-8-0 per acre and where 
the suface of the land is not too s dt “ Raja" 
Minuotoinj maeAma, Rs 160-0-0.— This will be 
reduced by the next harveat if it can be arranged 
to have the winnowB).ii made in India Rocom- 
mended where labour is moderately ecaw and 
holdings faiiljr large. Speciallj useful in districts 
where the wind is unreliable In May and June, 
as, by prompt housing, the risk of loss from rain 
and thieves ia minimised. “ Diamond" plongh, Ra. 
20 8*0.— Of general utility on irrigated laud, 
land Infested with weeds or places where there is 
any difficulty in getting land <jiiicUy prepared 
in time for sowing. SunpUr " chaff and fodd*r 
Cittler, Rs, 42-8-0 — Of gcneril utility for large 
holdings, cattle breeders, homo runs, etc. •* Planrt 
Junior" hand fior, eingle wheeled, Rs. 22-8-0 • 
wheeM, R,. 35-8-0.— It displaces thothurpa 
with crops grown in stmight rows and is nsefol 
on all clashes of land. nuUocl hoe, Ra. 39 . 9 . 0 , 
—This has many adjustment; (i) Usfsl as n 
substitute for the dai plough. It does three 
timea the work of the country plough after hnd 
has been broken up. (li) Used as a weel eradi. 
cator in the 6e!d Ijcfore sowing. (ni)Used’a*a 
hoe in crops grown in lines, (ir) Uaed as a 
ridger. This impleuicnt is nseful only on large 
• holdings, horse and csttle runs, the initi.l 
expenditure being high for mall holdings. 


Mangoes in Jamaica- 

An article tliat is accompanied by a number of 
interesting illustrations, and dealing withtho differ- 
ent varieties of mango cultivated in Jamaica, the 
methods of propigating this fruit tree by budding 
and the possibilities of developing an export trade 
in the fruit is included in the Bulletin of the 


Jamaica Department of Agriculture (Vol. I. No l.j. 

In September Ust, a stock of 105 grafted man- 
goes of the choicest Indian varieties was obtained 
from the Oalcutt.a llotaiiic Gardens, and planted 
out in Jamai&s, These kinds included the 
‘Alphonse/ ‘ Bombay/ ‘ Singapur/ and many other 
lino mangoes. 

The first experiments carried out at Jamaica in 
budding mangoes were undertaken by Mr. T. J. 
Ilarris in 1904. A fairly laigo 'yam ' mango of 
good age formed tlie stock, and the buds used 
were from t)>e 'Bombay’ and ‘ Alphonse' varieties. 
The operation was followcHi by rapid growth, and 
fruit was borne for the firet time when the buds 
were three i ears of age; and at the end of four 
years from budding, the tree had made tjuita i-es- 
pectAble growth. 


. " e* tnia success, and with a view t<> 

testing the practical aspect of the case, the idea of 

purchasing 1,000 seedling trcoa growing on Hope 

&tato on which further budding operations might 
became*! out is under consideration. In this 
he obtained of the poasi- 
Miu™ of freeing hieh-cl... Irdi.n mnnsoM on 
ordinary wild trees. 

^e pi^ibilities that may exist in connection 
with the Wopment of nn exjsTt mango trade are 
exeroplifiM by the siiccew. Utely achieve*! by 
j I ' Kingston. Mr. Gardner, 
tbtt J*’’*^* sliipped a supply of mangoes, 

1.™, in 

producer 

'■""'•y ' I’Mcf. I)oml»/ l« 
^ kind to prom. 

Til U 1 ?^,'* 'Alpln."-' r..ngo 

■■ .Iw „r,- Inphlj- >• 
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A HEW ISDIAS DllI.T. 

It U understood tliRt R daily p-sper with tti« 
name of “ Leader " will be atarted at AlUhabnul 
irom October next when the bi-weekly •* Indian 
Peopife ” will go out of existence. Mr. N. Gupta 
will be appointed Editor-in-Chief with Mr. C. V 
Ohinlamani to assist him. The paper willlMa 
]oint-8tQck concern. 

MR. BARI KATB SR, 

The following is taken from the proceedings of 
the Board of Esarolners on the examination of Mr. 
Harinath Do, I. E. S., Libraciao, Imperial Library, 
for a degree o( honoare in Sanskrit, lieldontbe 
6tb, 6th and 7(h July agreeably to the test 
laid down in Home Department Notification No. 
709 Earns, 'dated the 27th October, 1905;— “The 
Bo.'ird are of opinion that the acquirements of Mr. 
Harifiath Ds do come up to the prescribed shin- 
dard and that he passes in the first dirision, after 
haring obtaineil 80 per cent, in any cne subject. 

In connection with the above slntement, 
the -says; — Mr. Harinatli De, Imperial 

Librarian, T/ho has just p.a9Sed in the first class 
the Government test for the degree of honours in 
S/tnskrit is an astonishing perron. He hasnoir 
obtained the highest honours in no fewer than 
fire languages, Greek, ' Latin, Pali, and Chssical 
and Vedfc Sanskrit. He also pssed the bigher 
proficiency examination in Uriys, tskeii honours in 
Arabic, and U a pi-oficient Scholar in German, 
French, Spam«h and Russi n not to mention 
English that is, eleven languages in all besides his 
own — and he is only SU years old. The Government 
of India bare awarded him a prize] of Ils. 5,000 
for bis S.anskrit success. • ' ■ ' 
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fahp, JOOE.VDRA XiMJBAR. 

Messrs, Longman Green and Co. have presented 
to Professor Jogendra Samadar, b. a',' F. R. S., 
Hist. (London) of the Tnngail Pramatha Jlanma- 
tha Oollcge a set of books for the Professor's. 
pointing out some discrepancies between Tout and 
Gardiner, two English Histories — recommended' 
for tho Intermediate Examination in Aits. Profes-' 
sor Samadar, who is the first Bengalee Fellow' 
of tho Royal Historiml Society, has also been' 
faronred with the offer of a Fellowship of the 
Royal Economic Society. ' ' 


GEORGE MEREDITH.'. 

(BW J/by J$, ' /' 5-? f 

BtJ, F. T. ' < 

Rossetti sleeps beside the restless wave, ’ »' ' ' 
And Swinburne by the surges of the sea; ‘ 
Shonld not God’s care in green Surrey be * * 

For the third friend a fair and fitting grave ? 

Ah ! better than the Abbey's glcomy nave ‘ ^ 
The dear earth of his home, the grassy Tea' 

O’er which the skylark pomv his melody,’ ' ’ '*■ 
With the blue he.aven for temple architrave? 
There will the pilgiims of his genius go’ ” 

To pay the debt of reverence at its eifrine ; 

Bury the brave man where Death laid him low) 
Nature he loved, nnd men ; and by that sign ' 
I'lhink (bat he would wish to h.ave it eo-^ 

A simple grave which might be yours— or mine. 

■ — 27ie Fpretafor (London, May 29). 

ft Fraynieiit on EtIiiGaiion.' 

By Prof. J. Nels->n Fraser, M.A. (Oxon.) Principal, 
Secondary Training College, Bombay. Price Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the /ndian Fer»<iP, As. 12. 

These are 8ene< of essays designed for Indjari 
readers as specimens of method in the treatment 
of educatioij.al topics. , 

0. A. NATESAN * CO , ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

SOCIiL smiCE KTHU COIiEQE STODESTS. 

, The Director of Pablic Instruction in the Pun- 
jftb in noticing the Iteport on the working pfthd 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, xnentions one 
point relating to discipline and moral training 
which deserves to he widely known. It is stated 
that in this College “ physical training is compul- 
sory, literary societies flourish, and besides the re- 
gular religious instruction, a number of addresses 
have been delivered by visitors." The Director of 
Public Instruction remarks that “ an interesting 
feature of the College-work has been the encourage- 
ment of eodal service." According to the Princi- 
pal of the Inatitution *' a number of the students 
have begun to do something for their less favour- 
redfountrymen. Among the methods tried with 
more or less luccesa are the following: — “Vitiago 
talks on sanitation, encouragement of primary 
schools, discouragement of litigation, endeavour 
to start schools where there are none, teaching of 
the women of the household, and reading good 
and Interesting books in the presence of the UUter- 
ate." This H certainly a feature of educational 
work which other Institutions might well copy. 

AKewsrirKR wr a usivtnsirr. 

Tii« Faculty of llarvard University isnidto 
bo seriously considering the proposition of a 
senior student to establish a full-fledged daily 
newspaper to be conducted by students as the 
nucleus of a College of Journalism. Uansvon 
Ksllenborn is the student who suggested the 
plan, and be wante the p>aper to be named the 
Ilarwrd Daxhj Tnitlt. 

JCTDILICS A5D BVOKIRO. 

• We have frequently called attentlos to the 
dangers that sre incurred by boys wbo indulge to 
the cigarette habit ; the suhjoct has been brought 
into promineuce by the recent discassJons in the 
}Iou»e of Commons and elsewhere, Discosion is 


excellent, but now-a-days we get too much of it, and 
we are so afraid of doing the wrong thing that' we 
do not get within reach of the right thing. Le- 
gislation which tends to weaken parental respon- 
sibility and authority is dangerous, but when par- 
ents fail to discharge their duty to their children 
then the State has a right to interfere and protect 
those who look in vain for help from ' the hotno 
. anthorities. If parents cannot or will not 
protect ibeir children from danger, .then" some 
higher power ought to do so. This is evidently 
the opinion of the Raja of Sirmur who has issued 
the following Regulation 

“Whoever being under eighteen years of ’ngo 
smohes ctgtteg, cigarettes, uses or smakee tobitcca 
or opium in any manner, or' indulges in any 
intoxicating drug, wine, spirit, or Other intoxi- 
cates, or any preparation made thereof, except on 
the prescription of a physician, shall, on conviction 
by a Magistrate appointed by the Sirmur Durbar, 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure in force 
in Sirmur, be punished with either j » i ' 
(a) fine not exceeding rupees ten ;• i i . 

(fi) simple imprisonment not ■ exceeding fifteen 
days; 

(c) whipping not exceeding twelve stripes; 

(d) any combination of tliesa punishments ; 

or I 

(« in casee in which fine shall only be im- 
posed , in default of payment pf fine, 
simple imprisonment not exceeding fifteen 
d.a j 8." — /*irti_;ai Kthiealltnxal Jonninf. 

AOniCCI.TUnAL COtLXOE, COISlOiTORR. 

The new Agricultural OoUego IJuiMing* nt 
Coimbatore were opened by H. K. Sir Aitlmr 
l«wley on the 15lh of hut month. Attached to 
the College is a farm of 457J acres of wet, dry 
and rain-fed lands in which students will be 
required to conduct practical operations in con- 
nection with agriculture. There are also Jsxlon 
tones for U.e uae of the Madias Scientific Agricul- 
tural experts. The toUl cost of the buildings and 
the farm lards is over 6 Ukbs. 
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LEGAL. 

BniDK-fmcE. 

The Midros High Court (the Chief Justiee, Mf. 
JnsUce Miller and Mr. Justice Munro) had an 
important question pf Hindu Law under cunsldem- 
tion the other day. The question was whether a 
contract to make a payment to a father in consi- 
deratioR of his gisiogltJs daughter in marriagois to 
be regarded as immoral or ojiposed to piiblic^Ucy 
within the meaning of Section 23 of the Indian 
Contract Act. The matter aroso in this way. By 
the terms of an award made by a caste pjtieAayei, 
it was provided that the plaintiff's man iage ehould 
ho celebrated at the joint expense of himself and 
his brothers. Tiie plaintiff had to pny a bride-price 
of Us. 000. He sued one of the brothers under the 
award for among othero, a share of the bride- 
price and obtained a decree. On appeal it was con- 
tended that the award so far as it involves pay- 
ment of bride-prieo is illegal and void. Their 
Lordships Wallis and Monro, JJ., who heard the 
appeal, made a reference toa Full Bench in the 
terms above. The Full Bench following the deci- 
sion in a Bombay case answered the reference 
in the affirmative, The Chief Justice delivering 
judgment quotes with approval the following 
observations of Mr. Justice Tyebjce : — 

Tho above authorities seem to me to establish 
conclusively that a promise to pay money to a 
Hindu father, in copsiderAtion of bis giving bis 
son or daughter in marriage, cannot bo enforced 
in a Court of Law. It is no doubt true however 
that the . f sura form of marrisge, which is legal 
among the lower castes, »s nothing more .than the 
purchase of a wife from her father by the bushawl. 
It has, therefore, been contended that so 
long as such a form of m.arriago is permitted, 
payment of money to thofatherofn boyor^prl 
cannot' be illegal and must bo enforced. 1 
agree, however, with Scott, J., in tUinking that 


this argument is not well founded, for though tho 
Jtiira form of marriage ivheu actually per/ormeJ 
nay be recognised as valid it docs not follow that 
an agreement for such marriage would bo legally 
enforced. Masu himself denounces it strongly 
and lays it down in Section 24 that the ceremonies 
of Atitra roust never be performed. I think there- 
fore that though the money is actually paid to the 
father in consideration of tlw marriage cannot be 
recovered back when once the marriage is solem- 
iiised it by no means follows that a suit to recover 
the money where it has not beer, paid would lie. 

The Chief Justice added that in his opinion a 
quostion of this sort sho'ild be decided on general 
principles and not with reference to the special 
terms of a particular coatract.— /. I>. A'etrt. 

TO* OOVKl.VSIEKT i.VO TDE ISDUX niOB COURTS. 

Here is the testimony of a former Chief Justice 
of Bengal to show how Government sought to 
establish its sway over the High Coiiits in India. 
In an article in the January sumherof the 2aie 
J/a^sine, 1803, the late Sir fiichard Garth thus 
observed : “ In Eoglmd, the independence of 
the Judges is a fact so generally recognized that 
we are, perhaps, loo apt to treat it as a matter of 
course, and hardly to appreciate its value. But 
in India, it is very different. Wo have there a des- 
potic Government, extremely jealous of all author- 
ity which can in any way contlict with or control 
itaown;and although, theoretically, it professes 
to roocede to the Courts ofl^wthat rightof in- 
dependent action, to which they are justly entitled ; 
yet, practically, the Government officials do often 
exercise a powerful and sometimes unjust influence 
over the proceeding of the Courts, especially thosd 
of tho inferior magistracy and although the High 
Oourta do their best to correct any injustice of 
tho kind, the influences which are at work, ere so 
subtle, and the miscarriage of justice so often 
resAves itself into a question of fact, that tho 
Judges find it difficult tn interfere. 
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■■ ■< ■ MEDICAL. 

A TUBERCULOSia CoSFEREXCE. 
A’ConferencQ arranged by llie Nationl AssocLi- 
tion for the Prevention oF Consumption in connec- 
tion witli the Tuberculosis Exhibition was opened 
on the 6tli June at the ^Vhitechapel Art Gallery. 
ProFesser Sir ClifTord Allbutt presided. Papers 
were read in the morning and afternoon, and in 
the evening a lecture was delivered by Dr. New- 
sholme, hfedical Officer to the Local Government 
Board. The Conference was continued on the Otb 
June. In the morning Dr. Arthur Latham, 
Physician to St George's Hospital, spoke on the 
subject of " TheS.matorium," and papers were read 
on “Labour in Sanatoria" by Dr. Paterson, Super- 
intendent of Fritnley Sanatorium, and Dr. Jane 
'Walker, Medical Superintendent of the East 
Anglican Farm, Sanatorium, Kayland. A dis- 
cussion followed, and wa.s continued in the after- 
noon. The eveniog programme consisted of a 
lecture by Professor Sims Woodhead on “The 
Damage done to the Human Body by Tuber- 
culosis." 

SLEEPLESSSESS ASD 8AD XERm . CURE. 

Here is a bath for the tired, nervous woman 
who cannot sleep at night and is loo weary-worn 
oven to want to live. Dissolve four ounces of 
sea salt in a quart of hot water and let stand until 
cool ; pour two ounces of spirits of aromonia and 
a like amount of spirits of camphor into eight 
ounces of alcohol ; add this to the sea-salted water 
nud shake well. In using wet the body all over 
with a sponge dipped in this mixture and rub 
vigorously till the flesh glows. The rslief is al- 
most magical. The worn feeling vanishes, a 
sleepy sensation creeps over the tired nerves and 
nne sinks away into slumber sweetly. If oi,^ 
bathe the cjai when they are tiretl in water just 
as hot as it can be borne iv will give great relief. 
Delicato and nervous children who are restless at 


night should be bathed <nnd gently rubbed with 
warm water in which a heaped tablespoonful of 
salt has been dissolved. This salino bath does 
wonders in toning up the young nerves. ^Vhfn a 
person has a slight temperature from fatigue or 
nervousness bathe the face and hands In waim 
water in which a teaspoonful'bf common baking 
soda has been dissolved. 

THE FBTCUOLOCY OF ALCOnOLISM. 

A nation requires great men and women. Men 
and women of noble intellect, with powerful wills 
to deal with problems of Statecraft, jurisprudence, 
science and commerce. 

Dr. George Cutler, the author of a work called 
“The Psychology of Alcoholism,” a psychologist of 
eminence as well os the highest possible authority 
on the foychology of alcoholism, after years of 
study has affirmed lately, " that the Imiran will 
is literally extinguished by nicebolism. In a word, 
the use of alcohol leads to a lack of • the power of 
the will, not only the will as a whole, but all the 
fatlort of will are injured. Will has a ph^tieal ins- 
trument. Although its essence is psyebienl, if 
the physical basis bo undermined, the will cannot 
bo sticog. Alcohol damages the nerves and brain 
centies. Thiough lack of nervous energy a man 
has not the powei for sustained eQuit ; yet all the 
while ho has the deluded notion that he enjojs 
tciK capacity. 

It is interesting, but sad to note, that with 
the incieasing use of alcoholic liquids by civilised 
man Uie niprtme types of men and women fail to 
Appear. Wo are told the larity of fjreat minds is 
in a largo me.isui-o due to the influence of alcohol. 
This is another point for p-etriots. Those who ab- 
stain are helping forward their nation to eminenee, 
and are pitriols in a higher sense ; as '■ moderate 
drinkera ” I (with the best will in the world to be 
patriots) cannot do. They keep lad iheyrtal men 
and tcontni. 
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SCIENCE. 

roRtsia 4SD RAjsriLL. 

Sir. E. Batclielor, I, C. S., writing %bouk 
evaporation of water in forests saj a it rosy be of 
asistance to endeavour to make some estimate of the 
umlergroumi siippiiea of water. Tbe quantities which 
it isgenenilly assumed in ludu remain in the soil 
with a rainfall of 60, 30 and 20 inches, are 30, 
22 nnd 16J inches respectively. It will be noted 
that the proportion increases largely as the raiu- 
fal] decreases. 1 have not been able to find a 
reliable estimate of how much of this is evaporat- 
ed before it sinks into the soil, but will assume it 
is not touch different from 10 inchu. Lca>ing 
out of account the favoured localities immediately 
borderiog on livers and reservoirs, the area of 
which is relatively very small, tbe effect of a 
eucceesion of dry years, indeed very frequently of 
two or even one dry year, is the drying up of even 
deep 'wells, and widespread destruction to the 
forests, in which the deepest rooted species are not 
spared. This indicates that the underground 
Supplies available eannut be much larger than the 
yield of the rainfall of at most a very few years, 
or, in view of the above figures, more thin a few 
feet. Were the evaporation from a forest area 
many times laiger than that from a water surface, 
a loss of a few indies in tlie supply to the soil 
would hava no material effect. 

1 have not been able to find very deUilel 
information on the subject ; but it would appear 
to ba the case that generally throughout India, 
in those tracts where well irrigation is high. 
, ly developed, and where the subsoil water- 
supnly is not increased by canals, no matter 
what may be the depth and number of the 
wells, or nature of the soil, or nature of the 
crops, in no place where the area irrigated from 
wells is large compared with the unirrigated area 


fa thfl average nmount'drawn from the wells 
equal to the average amount of rainfall retained in 
the mmI, This is in accordance with the theory 
abovegiven, and is indeeds deduction from it. One 
conclusion fa tliat, as the roots of trees cannot 
draw Bp more than the wells can supply, the eva- 
poration from a forest area is less than the amount 
of rainfall retained in the soil. Another conclu- 
sion, though one not germane to the present sub- 
ject, fa that in tracts where the rainfall fa small 
and where, as would be expected, the Wells are 
invariably deep, it is impossible to protect against 
famine by means of wells alone more than a frac- 
tion of the whole area, a fraction that will 
decrease with Ihe roiofsll. 

These are some of the reasons which confirm mo 
in the conclusion that over by far tbe greater port 
of India, or for that matter of the globe, the evapo- 
ration from a forest area must be considerably Icse 
than from an equal area of water. 

cmtiiAToampa smtAJS tsD tqe sres. 

Cinematograph Shows are becoming more nnd 
more popular, and it is worthy of note that a 
French medical man has just condemned them as 
detrimeDtal to tbe vision. In a paper read before 
tbo Medico-Cbirurgical Society of Bordeaux, he 
records cases of eye trouble atjsirg from this 
cause. As a rule they consisted merely of a tran- 
sient watering of the eyes and some photophobia 
(aversion to light), but in other patients these 
symptoms were persistent and were accompanieiJ 
by JDabiilty to Use the eyes for fine work fora 
varying number of days. Host people probably 
suffer from a little eye fatigue after witnessing a 
cinematograph display, but the “British Medical 
Journal’* considers that cases in which persistent 
trouble follows seem insufficiently numerous for 
their occurrence to form a very grave charge 
against the cirematograph. 
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BADU 8VREXDRAKATU BiNERJEE. 

Babu Surendranath Banerjee was invited by 
Mr, "W. T. Stead, llie of Editor of Iho Jitxiewof 
Revitios to bis housp. There in company with 
a dozen friends — American, Canadian, Irish, and 
Indian — Mr. Banerjee submilled ViiroseU to a 
proce-ss of examination by Mr. Stead, One very 
difficult question was thus put to Babu Suren- 
dranath ■ — “If you were under sentence of dearii 
Mr. Banerjee, and the headman's axe was to fall 
in two minutes, what is the message whiih you 
would wish to address to the British public as the 
last words you were able to utter on behalf of 
your motherland.” We are told that Mr. Banerjee 
replied thus : ' without a moment’s hesitation' — 
“ I would say this : (1) Modify the partition of 
Bengal ; (2) Release the deported patriots and 
repeal the Act which annuls “ Habeas eorp^ta ” in 
Bengal ; (3) A mneety to all the political prisoners ; 
(4) Give the l>eople of India hnancial control ol 
their own taxes ; and (S) grant India a OonsUtu- 
lion on tho Canadian model. That is what I 
would any, and having said that, I would go to 
my doom." 

LOKO Rirox, 

The following Besolution was passed by tho 
Council of tho Bombay Presidency Association at 
its Meeting on 14th July, 1909, on the death of 
Lord Ripen : — 

" The Coui’cil of the Association desires to 
place on record its expression of sincere sorrow at 
the death of the Marquis of Ripon who was 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 
1880 to 1884. In that exalted capacity ho had 
strenuously and nobly striven to carry oat the 
highest ideals for the Government of this country 
as laid down by a succession of eminent British 
Statesmen for well-nigh a century. Lord Ripen 


freed the Vernacular Press from the galling shack- 
les imposed on it in 1877. He next advanced an* 
important stage the rudimentary scheme of Local 
Self-Government first initiated by Lord Mayo 
under his Dccentralis.ation Besolution. It was 
ftti epoch in the annals of India. Twenty-five 
years' experience of this scheme of 1882 has 
amply vindicated the sagacity of that great 
measure and has earned for him the title of “ The 
Father of Local Self-Government." Wise in his 
policy of righteousness, he strove earnestly in 
face of obloquy and opposition to carry out in 
practice the principles of Equality before the Law. 
His various miasures for the amelionition of the 
indigent and indebted agriculturist classes had 
evoked univerE.aI approval, while the repeal of 
import duties had vastly quickened India’s foreign 
trade and stimulated the nascent industries. Hfs 
Government had also lightened the burden of 
taxation by reducing the Salt Duty from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2-0'0 per maund which had 
the immediate efiVet of stimulating consumption. 
He also laid the broad foundation of Elementary 
and Technical education. Ir. short, Lord Ripon’s 
Oovernment was greatly distinguished for the 
many salutary domestic reforms which it insti- 
tuted and advanced a stage. 

Lord Ripon’a foreign policy' had also met 
general appiovni for its pacific tendoncics. Based 
as it was on the lines laid down by Lord Law- 
rence it wisely avoided all imbroglios and entan- 
glements on tlie Indian Frontiers. 

Thus by his many beneficient measures for the 
bettor welfare of the Indians morally, intelleclu- 
ally, and politically, Lord Ripon greatly endeared 
himself to all classes of the Indian community 
who on the eve of his retirement expicssed their 
gratitude, esteem and direction for Iiim by means 
of demonstrations toost enthusiastic and unparal- 
leled in the annals of the country. His memory 
ia and will be reverently enshrined in the hearts 
of the people of India. ‘ '' 
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SilB or UQUQRS AND DRUGS IN MADRAS. 

^ir Herbert Roberts esked the Under Secretary 

Slate tor lodkl—Wh.lher he is al..t8 tUt 
Jurerenus Irora ths-sale ot intosicalius liloi»» 

Mid drugs i„lh« "rrosintootMadtssrose from 
£1,274,139 id 1905-0C to £1,699,830 in 1908-09, 

sod’nistnlartkerincraueot £66,600 is Mtimsted 
tortlis onrtenlyesr; wheUi.r thers 6ns b»», 

sinca 1906-07, an increaso in the iinmber of shops 
tor tho solo ct country liquor in proportion to the 
population J .rliothcr ha is aware that the snla. 
par shop rose trou. 138 esllons in terms of proof 
strength in 1906-07 to 152 gallons par shop in 
1907-08 1 and whether, in view of tlia increased 
consumption which these figures indic-ate, lie can 
state what ' measures Hie Government intend to 
adopt In'order to ehect the turther spread of the 
drinking habit. 

' Tilr. Hobhtntse The facts are os stated by the 
Hon’ble Member. They indicate a serious In- 
crease in the consumption of alcoholic liquor in the 
Madras Presidency. The Secretary of State is 
informed that the Madras GoTernment hare Uken 
steps since October last to reduce the number of 
shops, to raise the duly on country spirit, end to 
discourage tfce consumption of strong liquor. An 
inquiry into the number and location of liquor 
shops has been carried out in acconiance with the 
recommendations of the Excise Committee. tHie 
reductions contemplated represent one-tenth of the 
shops open in 1907-08. 

. V INDIANS AND TUB COtONIES. . 

, The Committee under Lord Sanderson which 
was appointed early in March to inquire into tl«e 
question of Indian emigration, in an endeavour as 
far as possible to reraovo- the serious difficulties 
which have arisen as to the employment of Indians 
in certain portions of the Empire, has already,‘.'Rea» 


ter’* Agency” learns, taken, a -.large quantity of 
evidenee in regard to Fiji, British Honduras, 
British East Africa, Mauritius, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Stnuts Settlements, and Jamaica. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the 'attendance 
of witne^ who will come to Great Britain from 
the Crown Colonies as well os from India. Evidence 
is beiog taken not only from Governors and ex- 
Administrators, but also from planters, merchants 
end others. The Committee, which has adjourned 
for the Whitsun recess, sits three times weekly, 
and so much work 1ms to be done that it will 
prohabty not conclude its labours till late in the 
summer or possibly the early autumn. 

rorcLATiON or the bartu, . 

The present population of the earth, esUmated 
at 1,467 millions, is distributoJ very unevenly. 
The average density of population of the entire 
land surface of th.3 globe is al^out SI inhabitants 
per square mils. This total land surface, which 
slightly exceeds 46 million spusre miles, is com- 
posed of 28 nilHon square miles of fertile land, 
14 million square miles of steppes, and 4 million' 
square miles of deserts. Ravenstein estimates ths 
nmximum density of population that can be sup- 
ported by tlio fertile regions at 207 persons per 
square mile, and thus (allowing 1 4 persons per 
square mile, to ths steppe regions) obtains 5,994 
millions as the maximum popul.ation of the globe. 
The present rato of increase per decade is 8-7 per 
cent, in Europe, 6 per cent, in Asia, 10 per cent, 
in Afric.s, 30 per cent, in Australia and Oceania, 
20 per cent, in North America, and 15 percent, 
in South America. The mean rate of increase 
fertile whole earth is 8 per cent, per decade.^ At 
this rate of increase the earth would be completely 
filled with ils maximum population of 5,994 mill- 
ions in the year 2072, or in 163 years from ths 
present time, - ■ • ^ 
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TAYUEST OP M. T.'s. 

“Max’! writes in Capital 7 — 

While the payment question is being discussed 
at Home, it may not be uninteresting to glance 
how other countries pay the members of their 
Legislatures. Here are some of the figures : — 
Austria. — IGsSd. per day during attendance 
and travelling expenses. 

Belgium. — ill? per month duiingthe Session. 
Denmark, — Cs. 8<2. per day and travelling ex- 
penses. 

France. — £360 per ye.ar and free travelling. 
Holland, — £166 per year and travelling ex- 
penses. 

United States. — £1,000 a year, £25 a year for 
stationary and lOi per uile for travelling. 

Germany gives free travelling. 

' Spain gives nothing. 

THE KEW SUAQ. 

* Ths following is a translation of an oQlcial telo* 
grarn^ sent to the Imperial Consulate of Persia in 

- Bombay, and signed by Meohar- Es-SuIUneh : 

In the matter of the recent disturb-inces, it be- 
came evident to evarybody that radicol cinnges 
and reforms had become necessary, and owing to 
the fact that a very large portion of tho people 
distrusted and disliked, and had tiieir hearts turn- 
ed away from his Impel ial Majesty Mahomed 
All Mirza, it became apparent that vast and for- 
reaching changes could not be introduced with- 
nut changing the Sovereign. Hence in the 
ftbsunce of the Mejliss, n grand Mnass Meeting 
of subjects was held on Friday (July IGili) 
in Beharistan (Parliament House). The as- 
sembly consisted of learned leaders of the Nation- 
alist cause, .Princes of the blood Royal, Press 
of the Realm, and former members of the Mejliss. 
This assembly bas unanimously deposed hfabomed 
AU Muxs, the heir apparent to be Shah, and tem* 


porarily A'/ed-Ul-Mulk hasjbeen appointed Regent- 
The appointment of Regent is subject to the appro- 
val and confirmation of Parliament, which is to be 
summoned shortly. Fortunately, this change of 
Sovereigns has been elTected peacefully. Three 
days have now elapsed since the accession of the 
new Sovereign. Everything is quiet. All foreign- 
ers in Persia are safe. There is perfect security 
of life and property for them, 

OnOAKISATIOS AND CO-OrERATION. 

The Indian Hatton writes; — Our aptitude for 
organisation and co-operation essential under a 
6}-Btem of Self-Oovernment which we asked for, has ^ 
not been remarkable. In no sphere of public 
activity can we point to a creditable monument 
which W6 have built up with our own hands.Our 
best men have devoted two generations to political 
study and ngitation and all that we can show is 
the Indian Natiomil Congress, an Institution 
wbicli we cannot cloim to be proud of. In educa- 
tional matters our failure has been so marked 
that but for official Intervention and missionary 
enterprise schools and colleges would have been 
conspicuous by their inadequacy. In agricultural 
and economic questions of the utmost impoitanee 
to the countiy, wo left the initiative to betaken 
by Government. In matters social we have 
resented outside interference to perpetuate the 
grossest Bcandala, In latter-day art, science, indiis- 
tries and lilernliire, we are so far behind modern 
peoples that our national life is called Into question. 
If, therefore, there has been delay in action of the 
authorities to extend the sphere of our adminis- 
trative facilities it is because we have aliown a 
lamentable lack of capacity as a self-helpjng people. 
Before wo can claim the’entire privileges of the 
giawn man we must acquire his strength and 
stature ; but we are yet children in administrative 
experience and aptitude. Tlio sraallcr duties lying 
at hand we have left undone in a feverish desire t<J 

undertake the larger duties : and ho that is not 

faithful in the one cannot bo faithful in the other, 
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rtAlKE the siege of GtbraUar, the attack 
upon the Transvjval Citadel of Indian 
M national honouir and manhood has been 
carried on during three long and weary years. 
It has been signalised by much of treachery 
and foul play on the part of the besiegers, and 
redeemed by mnch of heroism, mostly uncon- 
scions, on that of the besieged. On the one 
hand, may be set brohen pledges, shameful oUe* 
gntions, abuse of oonUdence, slander of a whole 
cormnunily, flhotfking ilMreatment, cruel in" 
justice ; on the other, wonderful courage and 
endurance, boldness and fortitude, self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint, determination and persist- 
ency, devotion and patriotism, self-respect and 
self-development. 

Whilst the Transvaal Government have had 
all the power of the State at their command ; 
whilst they have been able to supply secretly 
false information and doctored facts to the 
Imperial Government, without the unhappy 
Indians having an opportunity for reply until 
months afterwards, when the poison had al- 
ready done its work ; whilst they have been 
able to use all the te'rrorism that are associated 
ii) the public mind with indiscriminate Police 


intrusion, wholesale arrests, ill-treatraent and 
semi-starvation in gaol, hostile magistrates, 
arbitrary deportation, the ruin consequent upon 
forceil sales of goods, undue pressure brought 
to bear by European wholesale merchants, and 
n dozen other manifestations of uncompromis- 
ing authority ; the unfortunate victims of this 
policy of suppression and annihilation of a 
whole community have had only one weapon 
of defence— a willingness to suffer every hard- 
ship, even death itself, for the sake of con- 
science, and because they believed that right 
was on their side. It is not going too far 
to state that the welfare of the entire 
Indian commnnity in the Transvaal is in 
the bands of less than balf-a-dores men 
acllog orbllrorily, liCt us take a concrete 
instance. A pre-war Indian resident of the 
Triinsva.nl returns to the Colony in 1905, let 
us say, after leaving it in 1902 or the early 
part of 1903. lie is ignorant of the arrange- 
ment whereby the community agreed with 
l4)rd Milner to re-register voluntarily. On the 
strength of bis old Dutch Registration Certifi- 
cate be has re-entered the Transvaal before the 
Supreme Court’s decision that such a docu- 
ment would not act as a Permit. He has 
Uius re-entered in a perfectly bc7ia fide 
wanner. Jle applied for registration daring the 
Tolantary period last year, but is refused w i(h 
out anyeicplanatton being given. The real 
reason of the refusal i® that he cannot pro- 
dnee ft Sfilner Registration Certificate and 
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Permit, nnd the fact of his possesion of a this by nrrangiug with Hie Portuguese'nnthor- ' 
Dutch PasT emlers him immediately a susiiect ilies of the Province of itiozarabique to detain 

to the authoiities, who are quite unacquainted . deiMited Indians and send them to Irniia, 
with his circumstances. Suppose now that, instead of giving them the opportunity to ’’ 

acting under a inisappiehension, he applies ' Tetnrn, receive sentence as prohibited' infmi-’ 
for registration under Act 30 of 1908. JIi« grant'*, and appeal toihe Supreme Court agaipst 

past application, mailced “ refu'ed ”, is in the the sentence with the object of defending their 

hands of the Pegistiai. lie is not a'-ked to claim*. . * 

furnish further evidence of pre war residence. Throughout all this trouble the ‘I'rnnsvnal 
He is at once as«iuned to be an nnlnufal Indians have exercised a patience and a for- 

entrant hii applic.'xtion is refused, and a I)eamnceth.at ii.ave extoited the unwillingndini- 

warinnt is issued for his nne-it. It is true ration even of ihose who have been most hostile 


that he has a riglit of appeal against the Regi^- 
trar’e decision, but this he proKibiy does not 
know, and he may not be able to nflord to 
pay Counsel to conduct the appeal. He is ar- 
rested, formally brought before the Mngi>trnfe 
and ordered to be clepoited from the <>>lony. 
There is no appeal from the .Mngi<lrale’» 
order, which is ndminUlrative and not jo<n- 
elal, and the fate of tliis man, a lawful ie»i- 
dent, is Hull in tlie Inml* ofthe lfegi*»rar, 
a Police Superintendent, and a MaglMrafe 
each acting arbitrarily. He may !» smtched 
away from In'* fimily, wlio are tlms left, in all 
probability, quite unj.rovidpd for, and sent 
away to India witliout tiie po*^i^ihly of making 
tiny effective protest. Ca.e- haie Wen known 
where men liorn in the Tiansvai! have been 
pul over the bonier of tint Cihmy, .and there 
hM iccently arrived in India a man who was 
Ixirn in Natal and doinicileil in the Orange 

River Colony, who wa* deporte-l in lh.« way. 
TbeTraiKv.aal Government h.ave-acteil in a 
tawle-s manner again .ami agiin, rafe in the 
knowledge that mo4 of their v iclim- are tm- 
ahle to *eek re<ire.«. .\g, 5 n again tie 
Supreme Court ha< condemned their action, 
end now they secure them*ehes even ngainst 


to tlieir demands. !\Ien nnd boys have gone 
to gaol repeatedly for the sake of the cause. 
Their countiy’s honour was at stake, tliere was 
the bolemn oatli that they had taken to die in 
gaol r-alher than shamefully surrender, anrf 
tliey felt that the whole feature of the com- 
munity was in their hands. The women' 
cheerfuny .cnt their liushand*, brothers,, nnd 
sons to staivation nnd degrnd.ilion in pri«on 
rallier (luaii llmt they ►hould suffer the deeper 
degrad.arioii of a l)olr.ayal of their hrelliten, 
There liavp been over 2, .'500 convictions j 
Jhere have iieen ruined hu«ine?sp'i; lliere lias 


been mental nnd p!iy.i(.'.al torture; there have 
even been deni hs. Hearts have been liroken, 
fdinilic'* have been 'uiuleied, homes h.avc been 
de-lroye<l, li.nppine^K has vanished.* The small 


•llicliMtory orUio troubl.-n of tl,«7ranir»»I 
j " iri" lirgo li«t of inn,riiorimpnf*. 

de,K.rUt.on.. ,rre.t.. Kai Uy ivr.eent.oni, .d< 3 c.-u. 1- 

1 “ Kri"! of IS months 

*’*.1 *'’"^*'* of iitipri.onment, rsryii.g 

#.1 ** “* h»!r-*-dow'n teoM. T).<*y in» 

fit ^ «>'- 5n.ey embrace 

t .1 ihm **^1 Jti ori3er to Wnit the comfuu/ Uj 

<Jovernm.ntent.re.! (Uoi 
"^*'^ *''^• >•11^ S'«U 1 OoTeromctit. wli-r<by 

''”’y throopt. N»Ul.t« 
Vhny ^grreej to *pj,Iy for irfiftrilioo under 
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remnant nliOftf^ ftilt conthiuinfi the strugi'Ie 
have sworn* to die in gaol, 
uute?' the Transvaal Government concede the 
' ja«t demands* of the community. 

And now the Transvaal- Indians apj*ea' to 
• India to h|lp' They appointed four Delegate-^ 
to {^?tce llie position before the toiUan publa 
and authorities; three of these were nrresteii 
and itnprjsonpd,j.fO that the departure of the 
Peputalion miglit he pret’ented. Thus the 
Transvaal Government have tried to bind and 
gag the Indians in the Transvaal, The Inttei. 
in their evlreinUy, turn to India to offt-r m> 
powerful an expression of opinion, that the 
moral support that she can give a ill enable ll e 


ttio R«>* Act, the altcruaitre beies compulror^ return to 
iodi*. V’llh the ohjeet of siill further tefroneiKK ll e 
TrtaiTUl ludiane, till) Tran«\it[ Uoicromcnt entered 
istoMOtherneeretrompact nilh tlie rortiifueso Admi. 
nUtratloB of the rronneo o( Mowni'ji<{ne, ^hereby 
Cntiifi Indiini, •rbitmnfy deported from the TranesenI, 
vrouliJ be taken to the l’ortu;;ueio port of Uoorenao 
Mart^nes, and thence d«snatch(d to fndia. The Trane* 
Tie] Uorernaient reehVM that ft <roul<i be tegaKy impoe- 
aiUofor the Ooeemment of Netal or Capo Colony to 
do thie fnendiv act for them, as tho perion eought to be 
deported could apply to the Supremo Court* of ihe«c 
Colunie* for hie releaee, on the grouod that, haring been 
forcibly remored from the Traniraat, and not bong 
therefore a willieg entrant into tboeo territoric*. he naa 
note prohibited immifrant, and could not therefore be 
deported by eei. Cut the Tnnsrual Oorcrnoient knen 
that it could rely upon the economic ■iibserrieney of the 
l*OTtugueso Admioistnition and its known independence 
of legal aanetioD* and obligation*, mth the rrtult that 
wholeealo deportation* to India ofTranaraal Indiana 
invn taken place rriUi the ebsc'i'iisua asaiitaiiec of the 
rortogucso aiilhoritiBs. Thi* aiTangcmcnt, morcorer, 
haa reccired the blessing of. the Imperial Qoremmenl, 
VO the ground that only non-doni. oiled Hritish ladisnv 
were being deported in this manne-.and who accordingly 
had no legal rights of rceidcncc. 

OTlio neapoii that the Transraal Indiana hare emptoyed 
has liecome known, for want of a belter term, as“jHirsiTo 
resistance." They have, in point of fact, accepted Tols- 
toy** iolerprctalioH of Christ’* injiinetiou, ** iicsift not 
enf, a* the non resistance of evil by eril. ITiey have 
deliberately pitted aoul-forco against brute-strength, 
and they hare been MSnrcil of Iho final triumpli of their 
cause by a consistent dispUy of spiritual energy. Tlwy 
harodclrmincd tOMcrifli'oorerythingtO tho demands of 
conscience. *' o- o - o « 

• ' They hare likewise felt «ilh Thoreantliat 

“ under a novernment which imprisons any unjustly, 
the troo place (or a just man is also prison." 


lMi2>pri.i} Goiprumpnl pfTeciiveJy lo inlervpne 
to procutp a j.ttiv-f.ictory fetllernent." 


*Th« writer Tcnturcs to suggest the following as among 
tho mesas that may bo adopt^ to seeatc the rendering of 
justice to the TransTnai Indians, and tho prevention, so 
faraspossihli', of tho recurrence of the evil in tho fulnrr. 
Pdblio dlivtings ahould bo called at tho earliest mcniecl 
all OTcr the eountry, whereat tho situation should bo 
effectirely cipUined, and an eipression of opinion should 
bo otoked, protcsling sgsiiist the aclion of Iho Tranaraal, 
encouraging the Imperial authorities in their efforta to 
procure a satisfactoiy setUciuent, and making itVlear 
that tlie people of India will not accept tho prineiplrof 
dilTcrential legislilion uitliin tho Ilmpire, based upon 
CODalJerations of race Tho Slcctiiigs should pass lCcsotu> 
tioua to tins eCTeet, and authorize tlio despatch, by cable, 
ol thevr tenour to the Imperial authorities through tho 
(•orcmnient of India, ulioee warm Co-opera tioa i« already 
assured. The Prexs sljoiild agitate the ijuestion in season 
and out of season Hrery aspect o( tlio problem should 
b* placed, simply and succinctly befor* tho people, to 
thatpablic opinion is educated. A central body, with 
brandies m errry iniportibt city of Imli.i, should bo 
organized, •vbicb woold be occupied in collectinginfortna* 
tion and colhtiug farts coneeriiing tho treatment of 
Indians resident ouCsido of India, but apceisllv in tho 
Trsnsraal and Other port* of South Africa, wiiere ttio 
problem is sente. Such an organisation would bo able to 
make potnerful representations to tho (loremcucnt of 
India and to the Imperial authorities, based upon seeurato 
and weli-cstahtisheu farts. Soh-Ccmmitteci of eiiergctio 

C 'tiiemen could bo formed inall thocbiof cJtiesofi 
■a, who would speualty study tlio question and make 
It their own, lo that tliey would be in a position to a.as(at 
in Ibo education of publio opinion, and Tentjiato Iho 
grieraneos in an aulhoritatiro manner, in thorrcaa.A 
Confereneo of Indian leaders, from all orer India, 
might be conTcned, to devise wajeand means of assist' 
ing tho Imperial and Indian (lofernlucnts. The Oovem- 
mentof India should bo asKcd at once to ilop tho 
reervuUng of imicnlured labour for Natal, for many 
reasona, but, for tho purposes of Uila atnigglo, to 
indicate to Bouth Africa [for tlic Transvaal will shortly 
bonportinu of a South •Mncaii Union) tho nature and 
depth of Irdia'a feeling. Steps should also bo taken to 
prevent the eneonragemeut and expansion of nascent 
TransraM industries (or 11110*0 products an opening is 
sought tA India, siicb, for instance, as the coal-irade. 
Many prominent Transvaal Europeans have aeked in all 
seneus.Tees why India, fer Ihe taieiH j> Ifyrfopcrf, , 
develops tho industrir* of those who countenaneo the . 
iH-uxago of her sons in that Colony. Tho matter should 
constnnWy bo agitated in the lincish Press liy Indians 
whose names aro well-known to the PntisU public, by 
whom they arc held iu high esteem. Above all, it must 
boborneio mind that now, and now only, is itsHll 
possible to assist tho Imperial statesmen to keep tho 
abip of Btato off tho rocks of racialum. Tho above 
Bnggcitions ATO thrown out for wlmt they arewortli, 
but itahould not bo beyond tho powers of tho accu- 
emlated iotefligenec of India to deal |>riclically with a 
ailuation thatia fraught with ao much danger to tho 
empire. 
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Db. 3. N. BAHADURJI. 


t ORD Morley’a famous Despatch (No. 225, 
Military) of lltb December, 1808. to 
the CiovemToent of India declaring that 
“ the time has now arrived when no 
further increase of the Civil side of the Ser- 
vice (I. M- S.) can be allowed, and when 
a strong effort should be made to reduce it 
by gradually extending the employment of 
Civil Medical Practitioners recruited in India ”, 
must have acted like a bolt from the blue 
on the nerves of the apologists for the con- 
tinuation of a system of Civil Afedical Ad- 
ministration, which while being antiquated 
nnd unscientific, and therefore, harmful to the 
interests of this country from every point, 
•f >iew is eminently unjust to the native 
Medical Practitioners. 

For years the question of the monopoly of 
Civil Medical appointments by Army Surgeons 
was agitated, and by none so strenuously, 
ably, and persistently as by the late Dr. K. N. 
Bahadmji, whose efforts nt last succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathy of liord Creorge 
Jlamilton on the side of the party of Reform. 

But while I>3rd George Hamilton ndmitted 
the necessity of a change in this system, his 
sjTnpnthy seems to have embraced only the 
British section of the Medical Profession who 
were shut out from Civil Medical |»osl8 in 
India on account of being outside the Indian 
'Medical Service, os proof whereof I quote 
here the closing paragrajih of his I>esp.atch 
(Public, No. 157) of 13th Decmber, 1900. He 
says : — 

U woiiU be of such s f^restbeneQt to Indi* gSDeraltv 
thftt voen should cstihlUh VH«iss«W(f in i>n> 

Tito prscUco ID the counlrY in the Rviic wsj-Mtnej 
do in otlier {rsHs of licr.SUjret]''* Bnii>irc witbont i-a* 
tcriDj; the MeilK-sI Bernee connected mUtUioArmr, 

that I om uofnlling to sceept rromstls bated on tbs 
assumption thnt siif&cient Medical qiuhfication «iU 
nerer dc found in (India?) or elsewhere outside tbeJndiaa 
■Jdedlcal Bcrsiee. 

I have supplied the vord India in bmckete 
as in the copy of the 'Bombay Government 


Gazette from which I am quoting, a word is 
missing after the words ‘‘ found in.*’ Lord 
Morley, on the other hand, goes a step further, 
and recognises the claims to Civil , Medical 
State Service in India, of nil practitioners in 
India in the first place', be they European, 
Eurasian, or Indian, and failing these, ofEnglish 
Medical Practitioners resident in England. 

Had he gone a step further and laid it 
down as a general principle that from amongst 
candidates in India of equal merits the choice 
of the Government shall fall on the Indian 
born, ourdebt of gratitude towards him would 
have been increased mamfold. 

It is A m.atter of common knowledge that 
all Self-governing Colonies nnd Dominions 
in the British Empire, are permeated with the 
sentiment, which is actively reflected in the 
policy of their respective Governments, 
of preference in State Service for the country- 
born, and if Indian .'iledical Practitioners felt 
bitterly, nnd do so now, (he liardsbip of out- 
siders monopolizing the Civil Medical appoint- 
ments, the responsibility for the same lies with 
the Government, 

A Government really interested in advanc- 
ing the true and lasting interests of the people 
commiltcHl to its charge must be ready to 
utilize the human material nt its doors in nil 
the branches of its Administration, consistent 
of course with efficiency and economy, and if 
the material it retjuires for its purjvose is not' 
available in the country, it is its duty to so 
train up the population in its charge ns to have" 
at iU disposal in n few years indigenous mate- 
rial for employment in its services. Have the 
Government of India done the one or the other 
thing in the matter of its Medical Services? 
They have done nothing one vvoy or the other. 
They have not emjiloj-ed in suOicient r.umbcrH 
in .State Medical .‘Service the sons of the soil, 
neither have theylmincd a sufficient number 
of Indian students to fit tliern specially for the 
Medical Services. Tlie jiroof of the first charge 
is in the Despatchei-- of I/jrd Morley, nnd as to 
the second charge, they stand convicted out of 
their own mouth, ns it were, in tlieir reply, 
No. 20, .‘limla, 20th August, 1908, to I/ird 
Morley’s first Despatch, No. 137 of 9th August, 
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1907. Hncl tlie Government of India chosen 
to give effect to its professed Swadeshi 
policy, it could have done so, without 
rousing the opposition of Lancashire, in the 
matter of the Jledica! Services. We 
all know that in the matter of the abolition 
of Excise duties on India’s staple industry’, 
the Government of India have been powerless 
for these many years, the necessary saneGon 
from the home authorities not being forth* 
coming, who, in legislation affecting commerce 
and industry are hut the political marionettes 
of T^ancashire voters, and dare not act contrary 
to the mandate of their ma'leis. But the 
sanction, if any was aanterl, for the Indiams* 
ntion of this country’s Civil Medical Adminis* 
tra'tion, has been vouchsafed to the Government 
of India, and we await with breathless interest 
the steps it proposes to take, to put Into effect 
the recommendations (or rather the exhorta* 
tions) of the Secretary of State for India, and 
to justify its professions of s\vadeshi«m. 

Much depends not so much on the ivower of 
the Government of India to carry out the 
‘!^'^edjcnl Reforms as on its will, for now noth 
the powerful support of a determined and 
strong Secretary of State at its back, it need 
not fight shy of the op^vosition of the niono- 
polists of the Indian MevUcal Service. 

But if the reply of the Governmentof India, 
Js'o. 20, Simla, 20th August, 1908, is a fore- 
taste of M'hat is to come, tiie prospects of the 
Indigenous Medical Profession being drawn 
upon in any appreciable number for Civil 
Medical State appointments is, indeed, nebu- 
lous. For, to one who is conversant with the 
discussions on the question of the monopoly of 
the State Medical np^xiintments by Officers of 
the Indian Medical Sen ice, it is patent that 
this reply but mirrors the opinions of the latter 
and their supporters in the partisan Anglo- 
Indian Press. 

In general tenns the sum and sulrslance of 
this diplomatic reply is that the existing 
system is the best in efficiency and in point of 
economy, in the present d.ay, as it ha«<been in 
the past, and likely to be for a long long time 
to come. That is, that the system of putting 
Array Surgeons primarily recruited for Military 


purposes, in charge of Civil Suigeoncies, sani- 
tary departments, jaiJs, professorships in Medi- 
cal Schools, and Civil Hospitals connected 
Iherewitli and others, must continue its 
anomalous c.Tistence to the delriraent of the 
connlry’s progress in the'Medical Sciences, and 
in violation of all principles of Civil_ Medical, 
AdininiHration recognised and acted upon by 
all civilised Governments throughout the 
world, until such time as (the Government of 
India would console ns) the “ excellent work 
which has been and is being done by the 
Medical Schools in India” turns out men 
whose “ general average of attainments is 
rvjual to that of the Officers of the Indian 
Medical Seivice.” So the “ excellent work ” 
so far done by Professors, drawn from this 
superior class of Medical men for the past 
(juarter of a century and over bas failed to pro- 
duce Medical Practitioners in any appreciable 
number of an average of general attainments 
equal to their teachers ! The Government of 
India throw the responsibility of this poor 
result on the mental c.vlibreot the students, 
and to take away the sting from the libel on 
Indian brains, they hasten to add that each 
generation of students is better than its prede- 
cessors, and provided nothing is done to lower 
io any way the standard of instruction given 
in the Medical Colleges, there is every reason . 
to hope that Ibis progressive improvement will 
be maintained.” It would seem that in India 
the duffers of a family go in for Medicine and 
the bright boys for the Bar, while all thehalent 
of an English family competes for the Indian 
Medical Service, and the intellectually b.ick- 
wards join the Bar ! But we need not despair 
for according to the Government of India an 
evolutionary process has by some mysterious 
influence set in, in regard to our Medical 
studenta* brains, as a result of which each suc- 
cessive generation improves upon its prede-' 
cessor io some mathematical ratio ! And, lest 
the party of “vested interests” and their 
friends should take fright at this discov ery the 
Government of India further give assurances 
that when the time arrives when an Indian 
iledical Practitioner will be the “ equal in the 
average of general attainment” of the gifted - 
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Officer of the Indian Jledical Service, 
pissu, the ]\ledical Schools and Piofessorinl 
Chairs (and shall I add, jails for depoitees and 
passive registers) “ will also have increased, 
and there will, therefore, be no difficulty in 
retaining for the Indian Jledical Senice a 
proportion of prize appointments safficient to 
maintain its attractiveness.” 

Do the Government of India know that the 
very class of students whom they hate libelled 
supply the Indian-born recruits to the Indian 
Medical Service, and that it i-- not the biigbt- 
est of them that can always afford or boirow 
sufficient money to cross over to Ixmdon and 
after a few months' preparation to compete 
at the Test Examination for the 5.ime ? 

And do they pretend to tel! the woild that 
the passing of this test pioves expeil know- 
ledge iu every brunch of the hicierite nml nit 
of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwiferj, ami yt 
the sciences of Botany, Zoology, < ’hemi'i ry, and 
IMiysics ? 

Who are the men tliat compete at U»c tndi.ui 
Mcilicnl Service Test Examination ? They 
ore only men who have just passed their final 
profesalonnl examination, and in the list of 
successful candidates one seldom sees the 
name of a stinlent of promise, of that <-ln*.s 
which periodically supplies the Ho-pUal< and 
Medical Schools of the ll-iiish fsies its brilliant 
Staff of Teachers and Metiicid Officer*, lo-t 
(toverninent make the Indian Meihcal Service 
tea times more attr.u'live. yit it will fii! to 
draw into its employment men of such atlnin- 
inents. There is but oneway ot giving Ihi', 
country the benefit of their service, ami that p 
not by the door through which the Military 
Surgeons enter. 1 shall come to this point 
later on. Tojiroceed with the review of the 
reply referred to. The Government of India 
inp.ir.i. ti of their rejvly comb-il the pTOpo«.al In 
reduce the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
hy slating that the reduction of tlie numbers 
of the Officer* is “restricted by (tie nece—ity 
of maintaining a large re-erve of Officers who-e 
service* would Iw available on the oathre.ak of 
war, and that a? a meaiure of economy’ these 
Iteserve Officer* mu'l in peace-time l*e employ- 
evl on Civil dutie*.” 


It would be interesting to know what the 
present reserve amounts to. Alxiut a decade 
ago it wins calculated that the number of 
Hegulnrs was 208, while its reserve was 380,' 
making up a total of 048, the reserve being 
104 per cent, of the Regulars ! At present 
the total number is estimated to be 750 arid it 
wonld not be far wrong to estimate the reserve' 
at somewhere considerably over 50 per cent, of 
the Regulars which vv'ould be morethan a fair 
proiiortion. 

L'nder the circumstances it is difficult to 
Understand why further reciuiting should not 
be suspended to bring down tlie reserve to its 
legiliiiiale proportions, oven allowing for the 
fact that as /•tated by the Government of India, 
that alvout one-third oflliis so-called “ war-re-' 
serve could not be spared for Military duty 
in the event of an eincigency so grave ns to 
mi'iire a general niobilhation of the Army iu' 
India.” 

And lest the corresponding Civil posts held 
by tliH third be demanded for Civil Medical 
Practiliouen the Government iinsteiis to add ^ 
that Ihese pesk* “ include certain ndmioistw- 
live offices which inu't continue to be held by 
Senior Membeia of the Indian Medical Service. 
They also include some of the more important 
Civil Snrgeoncie*, Sojieiintendentships of 
I.nnatic Asylum*, appointments in the Army 
Dejiartinent, the Chemical AMnly*erH’ Depart- 
ment, and the Ricteriological Department, and 
about half the profev«orial nppointmcnls in the 
various Medical Colleges.” 

Po that fome of the more impoitant Civil 
Smgeoncies and liie !e«s important Civil Sur- 
geoncies and the other h.alf of the profefsorial 
apivoinlmenU remain unallotted. These may 
Ihei efore be e.Tppc-‘p<} to [,? kejit open for 
Civil Metlical Practitioners, hut here ngnin the 
latter's hopes are da-hed to (he ground. They 
can innnnge only the 1 p« imj.ortni.t Civil Sur- 
geor.citv, hut unfortunately tlipep are “w-nnt- 
c*i for liic war-ie«ervc of Jledical Ofiu’ers ' 
and the professorial appointinenl* must aho be 
filled hy. the Ofiker. of the Indian Meilical 
^rvice as otherwise ntlractiveiie«s would he 
d!imiii%h(d. “ Suliject however to the es-en- 
till condition of efficiency” llie Government 
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of Inclin nrp rjuite vriUin" to nppoint iiide- 
penJent Medica) .rraclioner? to profe-'Oiial 
•jKisU whenever fully qiinHfiecl candidates are 
foitticoming.’* The itnfepcndent Mcdieal Pro 
fesslon 5s grateful for lliia promise, but the 
•present generation will not see its fulfilment 
according to the Go\ernment of India’s calcu- 
lation referred to abo\e ! And if such be the 
case whose fault Js it ? The in.nn jn the -ilreet 
would consider the system of education defec- 
tive which after more than « qii.irler of a 
century has failed to .supply the Mate with 
indigenous talent suitable for employment in 
Its Jledical and Scientific I)ep.aTtinents. One 
of the essential qualifications for profe>'Or‘hip' 
in Aledic-al f^Iiool®, in the Pritiah I‘Scs nii<l 
elsew'here out of India 's a|iprcnt}eesi«p m th* 
respective subject? at n large (.'jul foi 

some years. 

Hut in India a system of its own has been 
followed. The interests of Medical School- 
were for years sacrificed to the eicigencie> of a 
Military Service. Military Surgeons who-e 
only qualification wa« the pasMng of the Indian 
!kledical Service Examination te«t rlreiigthnned 
iomewlint, i>erhnp«, by their exi>cii<*nte in 
venereal diseases acquired at a Jtegimenhd 
Hospital, and to a coo'.iderable extent by li*eii 
interest at Head t^ttafter* «cie a|i|>imite<l *<> 
teach subjetts of ttliieh they find pi»ih- p* 
mastered only tiie efcinent* some )c.irh pre* 
viously.wlien they sat fi>r their pu>fe*»imin1 «nd 
service test es.iininalions and even ns they 
began to improve their l.iiowle«lge m the 
respective siilijecls they taught, they were 
shifted fioin one profes»ori.i! chair to nnolher, 
at their asking at or their superiors’ bidding! 
As all chairs were not of eynal value from 
the point of view of private practice, jn the 
event of the imminence of a v.acancy of 
superior value, claims were peggeil out by 
occupants of the le^s important ctiai'rs, 
and with the turn of the kaleidoscope of 
family or per^sonal influence a re-arrangement 
of profe’sorships took place. Down to veiy 
recent times this harmful system wns^n Vogue 
in Bombay, and eien at present things me not 
ns satisfactory as they might he, frequent 
changes being the rule. 


Ci7' 


Such was the “ cfTiciency ” niioed at by- 
Government in its appointments to professorial 
chairs, and “ economy ” was secured by plant- 
ing on the revenues of Ibis country an un- 
nece«mry niimber of Olficers of the Indian 
Medical Service, for on their own showing the' 
ocpiijtanta of half the number of profe«Korial 
(hairs formed a portion of that third of the 
war reserve which could not be spared from’ 
Civil daties for Military, “even in the event 
of an emergency so grave as to requirea 
general mobilization of the Army.” I>el U3 
examine in detail this plea of economy. As 
this indispensable half would necessarily be the 
Senior Medical (iflicers, to take ns an instance 
the Bombay Grant Medical College Staff,' 
out of 8 or 5 Professors who are members of 
the Indian Medical Service, if we take only 
the four .Seniors in rank, drawing Rs. 1,600, 
R#. I,5o0, Rf. 1,000, and Us. },S00, 

their aggregate pay totals Ks, _ 0,350, 

To this may be added half the pay of the 
fifth Senior to tnake an equal division, which 
brings the total up to B-*. 7,100. 

Had the Goveriiment trained indigenons 
talent up lo the ntandard exacted, this sum 
would have been ample to provide for all the 
profe'‘«orial chairs. It is moreover sufRcient 
to jiroude for the filling of seven profesvorlnl 
chairs with experts from England. R«. 1,000 
a inotitli with the privilege of private practice' 
n an alhiiing ofTer which will attract to Indian 
Mevlical Schools and IIo’pitaK some of the 
hrilliant Juniors of the Jledical Profession in 
Englvnd. Indians would not grudge, but wel- 
come the imjvoitation of men ofpioved merit 
and talent ns Professors in Iheir Jledical Col- 
leges a-illi coiresponding Appointments on the 
the Ilo-jpUnls connected therewith. If 
men who haic held Junior appointments in the 
MwUcal f?chools of Great Britain and served in 
honorary capacity on the sln/T of the larger 
Hospitals, are engaged on a tw enty years’ con- 
tract wUli the right to a handsome pension at 
the end of their period of service, and placed 
in charge of our Medic.al Schools and Hospitals," 
and the system in vogue in England, Europe, 
and America be adopted whole-heartedly, viz.;' 
of training graduates to perform major ns wej) 
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fts minor operation's not only on dead subjects 
but also on living patients, and of subsequent- 
ly absorbing them into the Assistant Honorary 
Staffs of the Schools and Hospitals, less than a 
generation will sufTice to raise from amongst 
Indian Jledieal students a cln«3 of practitioners 
who would possess the qualifications necessary 
to entitle them to step into the positions of 
the English recruits, to the great good of this 
country, as, thenceforth, through their agency 
Medical education can he efficiently imparted 
at a cost from .10 to «50°/u less; while, 
by recruiting the Civil Medical Department in 
general from amongst them, a class of Medical 
Officers for the districts will be formed, whom 
the Government can then surely trust to take 
the place of the more expensive Covenanted 
Military Medical Officers, not only in the le«8 
important but nUo in tlie more important, Civil 
Surgeoncies, as well ns in otlier posts not re- 
quired to find work for the legitimate war- 
reserve of Officers of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, thereby effecting to the country a saving 
of from 30®/o to 50®'«, for the lowest and 
highest pays of the eovenanted Military and 
the uncovenanted Civil Medical .Services are, 
respectively, Rs. 300 to Its. 1,500, and Its. 350 
to Rs. 760. 

The recruiting for professorial chairs m 
England will not entail another formation of 
leave reserve of men a* the Government appre- 
hend, if the honor.ary staff of Cml Meilical 
Practitioners already serving on the Hospitals 
are given their just share of the opportunities 
for improving their knowledge and extending 
their experience, and if for a peiiod of two to 
three months in e.ach year spread out in tw'o 
or three parts, the honorary staff and the 
honorary assistant staff are placed in sole 
charge of the Hospitals, as is the custom in 
most of the Hospitals in London. 

Within the next five yeais some of the 
present incumbents of the professorial chairs 
in the Grant Medical College are due to 
retire on pension, and opportunities will 
therefore be soon forthcoming to begin the 
Reforms. As vacancies occur in the higher 
administrative appointments also, a shifting 
from below up must take place, so that with 


€.1011 BDch vacancy there must become availa- 
ble a minor Civil Surgeoncy, and as Govern- 
ment Records show that its uncovenanted 
Officers whenever appointed to act as Civil 
Surgeons have discharged the duties of their 
posts quite as efficiently as their superiors, 
barejnstice will be done if such of these 
Officers as have held the acting appointments 
be confirmed therein as opportunity arises, 

’ No doubt a storm muSt be expected to arise 
in the event of the adoption of any scheme 
which threatens the monopoly of the Officers 
of the Indian Medical Service, But they have 
no vested rights in the Civil Medical appoint- 
ments AS is sometimes asserted by their parti- 
sans, for ^ledical Scliools and Hospitals came 
into existence long after the inauguration of 
the Military Service, and in the phraseology of 
the Government for many years, the services'of 
Officer-- of the Indian Mrfical Service are only 
“fenf” fo the Civil Medical Departments. On 
the prospectus of the Indian >Iedical Service 
the phrase “ Eligible for Civil appointments ” 
does not mean the exclusion of such Medical 
men as are outside the Indian Medical Service. 
The.e can, therefore, be no dlstmbance of 
“ vested interests ” in the adoption of an emi- 
nently sound, more economic and progressive 
system of Civil Medical Administration and 
Medical Education ns outlined above. India 
has waited long for this much-needed Reform, 
and let British statesmen who remind us that 
India ia ruled in the interests of Indians see to 
it, lh.it the efforts of our Secretary of Stale to 
reilrws the grievances of the independent 
^ledical Profe-sion of India receive due sup- 
port, and are carried to a successful issue. 


Morley’s Indian Sneeches. 

CoNTB-iTS : Indim Budget Speech for 1907. Speech ' 
•t Arbroath. The Partition of TnHian E*ci»e 

Aamimetracion. British foa , * tl.o Tiuu.i -nl 'P-e 
Need for ncform. The C.,uoiiion of India. Bpoecli at 
«>o Cirit Berrica Dinner, I’ho ncform Proposals. The 
Forward Policy. DaaV to Lord Lawrence. The War 
fu w Ooremment of India. Also ■ 

tho Fan Text of his Despatch on the Indian Beforin 
oppreeialion of I.ord Morlcy, and a 
8ro, 210 Paget. Price Ro. One. 

Ilcdnced to At. 12. 

n.A.HATESAN k CO., ESPLANADE, MADKAS- 
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DADABHAl NAOKOJl. 

Whose 85ih 6ir<hd»7 «a* ecl«bre(c4 (hr«ufho<it IntTia oik (he 4(h September. 


A MESSAGE rnOM TOE OEASD OI.D MAK. 

I offer tnu most he-irifell thanks to all frlenH* in India tin?/ England teho have sent tne thtir kind 
f ongralulations on my SSth Eirthday. On « similar oteatlon last ytar, t entrtaUd my countrymen that all 
resort to violence sbouli^ be avoided. Since then, a most deplorable outrage has taken place in the assatsinolioa 
of Sir Curson-irpIIie rtho ifYu, jnorwrr, a friend to India an<i that, ichen tee teere already bryinning 
obtain IJr/ow*. It i» (hr tmty tail ronaotnIJon (hoi n«o(her Indian JV. LaUalLa redeemed Indf®’* 
character vith hU life. Those tehe resorito vidtenet inflUt the greateet possible injury to the Indian cause. 
I ran only repeat trith the tr’’ro(<’s(p(M»i6t< eameitness sny ttvrds Of last year, that “ alt srsorf to violence should 
be avoided. Our grievances are many and they art Just, ilaMain the struggle for ilte essential Eeforms udlh 
unceasing endeavour and eelf-encriflce, peacefully, palientty, and perseverlngly and appeal without fear Or 
/oMrrinj (o (hr roneoCmre and Hchtrouenres of the firClifKA'ation.*' f rrjxat Ihett tcordstriihgrtaitr tonfidence 
from Ihe fact that we are already beginning tortap the frulis of such aeourse in the Eeforms already made by 
Xord Corley end Lord 2Iinlo nnd ve mayguUe fairly hope for further progress in our Just txspUations. 
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SOME USEFUL AORlCULTURaL PLANTS. 

RY il i. 8KEDICK R SWASl, 

' ' . ACACIA. 

S an example of the immense po*>^iWlUie!> 
of apricultuml impro\ement in India, 
it may 'be abated that there are man) 
plants in tlua country uhicb are abso- 
lutely neglected at present, although they are 
full of potentialities. One ofthem is tho Aeam. 
Thebark of these plants contains many valuable 
substances, chief among them being tannin. 
Wjen it is remembered that the tropical a«icia» 
form a large and well-distribulKl group of 
plants, it will .be realized that the available 
t.Minin from this source alone, is enormous 
ftideed. Xeverllieleis, out of about 16 indi- 
genous species, the bark« of only two of the>e 
nre commercially utilized ; these are the ncncia 
ujfiWcn, ami acacia catechu (Khair). Even the 
nlnve are not fully utilized, as we shall 
endeavour to show presently : the former, if 
proi»erly treated, is cajiable of producing 
Alx>ut 168 pounds of Uinnin, t. e., at the 
rate of Ifi jier cent an average of half a ton 
of bark. The be^it age at which the hark is 
. mature and of n good quality is, according to 
a competent authority, ten years. 

The acicin catechu, as its name denotes, 
produces catechu, or catechu-tannin. Still no 
end<*nvour his t)eeu made as yet to utilize its 
product, on a large scale, for tanning purposes. 
To obtain the catechu the tree is felW and Us 
heart-wood cut up into chi|>s and boilerl. 
The hark however with its stores of tannin, is 
usually left to n>t ill the ground, Some idea 
of the extent to which this wastage of a 
iHef'il and valu-ihle raw material now takes 
place in the country miy be gainei) from 
the f.ict that throughout the wide area of its 
distribalion tliousnnds of trees are annually 
felled. ' 

WATTLE BAKKS (.MI.MOSA UAKKS). 

These are derive*! from Acacia ; most prized 
and richest in tannin is the Acacia Pycnantlia 
((lolden Wattle). -In Natal, however; Acarfa 
Mollisgima (Black Wattle) is preferred for 
83 ^ 


planting, being hanlier and faring on the 
whole, a better yield of bark. Although lllack 
Wattle will growinpractlcallj nny kind of soil, 
a friable sandy loam answers best, a soil which 
retains moisture being most suitable Tor 
ita colluro. The plants are grown from 
seed and no special precautions nre necessary 
for the sowing, 

After germination the plants grow quickly 
and attain a height of over !15 feet in about 
four years. The Iwrk yields tannin, and the 
wood is believed to lie eapihle of being used in 
paper mnniifacture, acetic acid, and wood 
alcohol. The hark is valued at ^5-10 to 
£0 per ton. .Aiistmha exports over 1 3,000 ton9.' 
and Natal 15,000 tons of this birk eveij' year, 
the chief markets being T/>ndon and Hamburg. 
Bark in gi>od condition and nn'damagerl bj’ 
weather or wet packing is readily saleable, 
even damageil hark being saleable, as a rule, 
in tiatnhmg. Recently, however, there has 
been a tendency to n<e the extract of the 
bark for tanning pnqvoses, instead of the 
ground Imrk. From the point of view of 
pisxbicers it would be more profitable to 
export the extract, Instead nf the bark. 7?jis 
would effect a saving in freight and would 
enable the growers to utili/e inferior barks 
containing a lower percentage of tannin. The 
extract can be exported either I’n n liquid or 
a solid form, the latter being preferable when 
it can be prejmred without the risk of de- 
composition. The extract should be pre- 
pared in such a way ns to obtain the mazimurri 
amount of tanning nnd the iriinhniim amount 
of colour and mnishire, since the latter (water) 
hi-s to be evaporated later on. 

SUNN HEMP. 

Sniin Ileinp reijuires no irrigation. It is 
usually grown on clayey, sandy soil (|in(ldy 
land) ill the Tnvoy fUstrict of Burma. The 
mode of priqinring the land consists in hiirn- 
Ing the jHiddy straw, and then clearing the 
land of patldy stalks. The land is next care- 
fully ploughed and then trodden by a herd of 
buffaloeu in order to break the clods. The 
seeds nre tlien sown broadcast towards the- 
end of Decemlier . and the crop is ready in 
^larch or April for reaping. When the seed- 
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pods have become quite dry the plants are 
stripped of their leaves, seeds and roots, and 
cut into lengths of about two feet. These are 
gathered into bundles nnd buried in the mud 
on the river bank just below high watermark. 
^Yhen they ho\e become sufficiently rotten 
they are taken out, the stalks are beaten until 
the bark is removed. The white stalks are 
now stowed in the sun to dry. The quantity 
required to sow an acre of land is one paddy 
basket of seeds, costing Rs. 5, the cost of 
sowing being about Rs. 4, t. Rs. 9, in all, 
the outturn per acre being fibie worth 
from Rs. 8 to 15, plus three baskets of 
■seeds. It is believed in Ta\oy that brackish 
water assists in separating the bark from 
stem, but it is by no means essen- 
tial to its growth. It has also been 

noticed that these two crops (hemp and paddy) 
are produced without any exhaustion of the 
soil. But this is perhaps due to three rea 
8on8s—(l) The lands in Burma where it is 
grown are exceptionally fertile. (2) Paddy and 
hemp require different constituents for ibeir 
growth. (3) They are yearly enriched by 
inundations which leave behind n valuable 
deposit of silt. 

At present a very small are.a is grown with 
sunn hemp and the produce is consumed local- 
ly in making nnd mending ropes and nets 
used in the local fishing industry. It can be 
safely marketed at from £IC to £20 per ton. 
It might form either a second crop on the richer 
lands or n dry weather crop on lands which are 
too deeply inundated for paddy cultivation. 
With a growing demand for raw materials for 
the manufacture of cordage, ropes, gutinie«, Ac., 
the cultivation of suun hemp in other part* of 
India should prove profitable. 

CAMPHOR. 

Among new plants which may profitably be 
introiluced in India, the camphor tree deserves 
particular mention. The demand for camphor 
is steadily increasing, and the price ba« con<>e- 
quently risen enormondy during the laj-t ten 
years. Besides this, the output is also limited 
at present, camphor being practically n mono- 
poly in the hands of the Jnjwnese Government. 
Hence, for many years to come, an increami 


oatput of thi» product is not likely -to forc^ 
down the prices to n low level and make th^ 
industry unprofitable. *■ 

The term “Camphors,” is applied generally 
to several aromatic plants, but the tree we are 
discussing here is the well-known Japanese 
laurel, product of the Cinnamomum Qam^ho' 
ra. The natural habitat’of the plant is the 
eastern slopes of Asia extending from Cochin 
China to Shanghai and in the inlands from 
Hainan to South Japan. It grows wild on the 
mountains of Formosa up to an altitude of 

2.000 feet. It is a large tree growing to a 
height of 100 feet and with a stem from two 
to three feet in diameter ; the leaves are laureV 
like and emit a strong emell when crumpled in 
the hand. The wood is also much valued on 
account of its odour, and largely used in Japan 
and China for making articles of furniture. 

The c.amphor tree can be grown at different 
altitudes and under sariou? climatic conditions* 
In Ceylon, it has been grown sucoetpfully at n 
belghlonly a hundred feet over Bea-Ie\el,na well 
8» near Newara-F.liya, at an elevation of nbout 

5.000 feet. But a well dniinetl deep sandy 
loam, end a fairly copious rainfal), are condi*’ 
lions favourable for its rajiid growth. 

The plant may he propagated in various 
^n-nys: — (1) from the seed, (2^ liy means of 
layeringv, (3) branch cuttings, (4) root cut-- 
tings or (5) suckers. The best method is that of 
raising from the eeed ; bnt it is often unsuccess-- 
fnl because seeds loose their vitality in four or 
five months, Care should be taken therefore 
toobtain fresh nnd mntuie seeds from Jiqian, 
which are nvailable in November. 

It from what we have etsvtvd 

alxive that the prospects of growing this plant 
on a large scale in India are promising. In 
fact, this tree is already funnd in various jilni'eS 
In Burma, but jiarticiilnrly on mountain sides 
and other places protected from the winds. 

Tlie methods of making camphor are also 
very simple' ; the two roethofls generally follow- 
eil are ns follows:— ( 1 ) The leaves are put in 
n large vessel containing water and placed on 
five. When the water begins to boil a copper 
lid is placeil on the vessel, care !>eing taken to 
keep it constantly cool. After pome time •** 
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white layer of campbor is formed on the inner 
side of the lid which is, scraped off, .and the 
operation repeated 8 times during one day. 
In-orderto crystallise it, the camphor is exposed 
to the action of'the ’opea air. (2) Another 
method of distillation fs as follows: — The 
leaves and twigs are plaee<l in a bamboo bas- 
ket, and it is lloated on a large vessel contain- 
ing water ; as a condenser a chatty of cold 
water is placed on 'the "top, the water being 
frequently changed. Heat is applied for a few 
hours and the"'n the leaves are removed. Cam- 
phor is now found sticking to the sidex of the 
basket. 

The estimated «’orld‘s consumption of cam- 
phor is over 10 million ItH. annually, the pre- 
sent price being about ^20 per cwt. Jnpio 
holds the monopoly at present but there is no 
rea.«on why India should not enter into com- 
petition. At any rate attempts should be made 
to meet the local demand, which is fairly 
Istse. 

, Attention should abo be paid to other rarie- 
ties of the camphor trees, particularly, the 
SlurnM which yields a product 

similar to camphor. Competition with synthe- 
tic camphor need not be feared for many years, 
because the cost of making it is high, and the 
product perhaps not so go^ as natural cam* 
phor. 

' - LEMON GIIASS Oil* 

Lemon Grass U found in prisTite gardens 
scattered all over India, but its commercial 
^mlue is evidently not known in any part of 
India, except Madras. In Ceylon, it is largely 
grown for its oil. Even Madras exports about 
12,000 gallons of the oil, worth abont 
Its. 4,80,000 annually. The Indian I^emon 
Grass Oil is superior to the ^Ve^t Indies nnd 
Brazilian product, inasmuch ns, it is easily 
soluble in alcohol, whereas the latter is not. 
It is more valuable, therefore, as a basis in 
the manufacture of perfumeiy, and if Ibe 
industry is started in other {virts of thecoun- 
tryalso, it is sure to be profitable. 

The grass can be grown almost in any kind 
of soil, and at different elevations virrying from 
sea-level to abont 2,000 feet, and perhaps 
even at higher altitudes. The rootlet 


phould be selected from well grown plants, 
from two to three years’ old. They can be 
grown ftt any time of the year, provided, they 
are regularly watered, but for planting, the' 
rainy season is tbe best. Tbe stools .should 
be divided into slips, and planted in holes at' 
di.stAnees from two to three feet apart. At- 
tention should be paid to drainage and weed- ' 
iog. Mannring though beneficial isnot essen- 
tial. The grass grows rapidly, being ready 
for cutting and distillation, in about six 
months after planting. After that three cut- ' 
tings can be taken in each year, tbe highest 
yield being in tbe third year. After three 
years the .stools require replanting. 

Tbe distillation is generally done by steam, 
the yield of oil being about 20 per cent. The 
crude oil is of a pale or dark yellow colour, ‘ 
and contains from 50 to 74 percent, ofcifraj ; 
it is more valuable in proportion as it contains 
more citral. After extraction, it is filtered, ' 
first through a piece of cloth and then 
through filter paper. It is then filled in bot- 
tles, tins or casks and sealed. The value of 
the pure oil in the English and Continental 
markets varies from Ke. 1-8 to Rs. 8 per lb. 
It is used for perfuming soaps and pomades, 
for making perfumeries, for adulterating ver- 
bena oil, and as a medical oil. • > 

\Ve have referred above to several typical, ‘ 
agricnltural plants which already exist in 
India, but are not exploited, at any rate not 
eilensively grown or exploited, for commercial 
purposes. There exist, no doubt, many other 
plants, which are capable of becoming the 
basis of large agricultural industries. A 
patient and persevering work in this direction, • 
aided with the light of science, is likely to 
bear much fruit. We shall now proceed to 
deni with another important question, namely, 
the introduction of new plants ; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving a list of only a few 
typical new plants and their methods of grow-' 
ing in other countries. There are many plants ' 
which can be grown in India successfully and. 
profitably, but instead of that their products 
are importetl largely from other countries,’ at ' 
the present day. It may be said generally 
that there does not exist any plant which 
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cannot be grown iBornewhert in India. Tbe 
fact that they are not cultivated at present is 
due, , either to the ignorance of ecientific 
principles on tbe part of the cultivators, or 
owing to the unenterprising character ol the 
Indian capitalists. We shall therefore deal 
somewhat fully with a few ngricultura) pro- 
ducts which are hardly cultivated in this 
country at present but which are full of 
enormous possibilities. We shall treat of 
“Ramie" first, as possessing perhaps the 
greatest ^tenthdilies. While discussing the 
possibilities of this plant we must constantly 
bear in mind the fact that the first experi- 
ments with new plants, almost always end in 
failures. Jute, from a trifling beginning 
eighty years back, has now reached gigantic 
proportions. Similarly experiments with the 
cultivation of superior cotton on a large scale 
in India, invariably met with failures, until 
the last two or three years. 

RAMIE. 

■ Ti'j® fibre have been known 

in this country, since the beginning of the 1 9th 
century but hitherto almost all attempts at its 
Buwessful and profitable cultivation have met 
with failure. 

f- 5’* Superintend»*ntoftheBoUmic 

Gartens at Sahrnnpur, in his excellent work. 

Though he beautiful fabric known ns Chinn 
giuss cloth has long been well-known, the 
plant pr^ucing it was long unknown. When 
itniwrled into this country (t. England) it 
sold for £GO to£l20 a ton. * It can £ bad^nl 
Ningapo nt 6 dollars n picnl of 1331bs. Three 

ot l8oI for beautiful specimens of this fibre” 
An interesting article in the January (1967) 
number ofthe A,muc./l„r»f JounmUf Jndii 
Ihroas mud, light ou this imporlaut sulaect. 
ra™ r Coventry, being the 

Director of the Agricnltntal Research Jnstitnle 
Pusa, may properly be regarded as a ver^ 
reliable authority on this subject 

Fw theefforts made hy the 

East India Company to intrtxlnce r hen or ramie 

_ * Dr. Rttyle*« work wig ttublisl.fd 


as a textile staple met with little success. The 
Indian Government renewed these attempts by 
offering handsome prizes of £5,000 and ^9,000 
in 18G9 for machinery or processes suilnble for 
this. fibre. The prizes were ngnin offend in 
1877, but as no suitfible 'machine n ns forth- 
coming, the offerw'as eventually withdinuii. . 

Experiments were carried on ly several, 
European planters and Companies, especiully'in , 
the Madras Presidencj^^but with little success, 
because the outturn per acre was not suflicieiit. 
even to pay for the expenses of cultivation on 
account of the low price which ramie com-, 
innndsat present in the maiket. The best 
outturn per acre was about 8 tons of green 
stems from which from 3^ to 6 per cent, of 
ribbons were obtained. As these ribbons con- 
tniii only about 30 per cent, ol fibres, the rest 
being cuticle and gum, tbe oclinl yield varying 
from about 1 to 2 iier cent, only, 

Mr. Coi entry is of opinion that tbe cwltiva- 
tion of rhea would be profitable If a green 
crop of about 15 tons could.be obtained 
per acre. Ou the assumption that the yield 
of dry fibre would be about 2^ per cent.^ 
Mr. Coventryarrives at the following figures .*— * 
Cost of producing one ton of fibre per annum 
from 3 acres 

Cultivation and general charges at Its. 

Rs. 20 per acre ... GO 

Jlanuring at Ks. 16 ... ... 46 

4 cuttings at Rs. 3 ... ... 9 

Carling 45 tons of green stems at As-fi. 17 
Decorticating at As. 0 ... ... 25 

Washing, drying nnd cleaning ... 20 

Haling and desp-itcbing ... ... 12 

Engine coals, Ac. ... ... 30 

{special establishment ... ”* 20 

freight home and insurance ... 75 


Total .. 

Pnee of 1 ton of fibre nt £30... 


Rs. 313 
450 


Halnnce of profit ... JU. 137 
This giies a jirofit of about Rs. 45 per acre. 
Tlie chief difficulty lies, therefore, in the' 
l^mf^of the price it fetches at present. 
ITiis 18 because there is little effective demand 
ox e fibre. This is somewhat surjiriaing 
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when we consider the fact ^ that the great 
utility of ramie ns ii i-onIn)>e' ns well as a 
textile fibre is now e«tablLlied. • 

Perhaps the real sohiiion of this diffi- 
culty lies in the hands of the manufacturers 
and fpinner#. -If they dlfer » price which 
gives aufficieut reinunerniiou to the planters 
and fultivalor-, »hry will be encouraging 
an industry wbicb h.iSigj’Ot great possibili- 
ties not «nly fin’ the grower hut also 
for lhein$ch>-«. Manila' and aloe fibres fetch 
a price In-Uien £30 to £50, while flax from 
£40 to £100. Surely, therefore, ramie 
which is probably inferior to neither, would be 
cheap and very remunerate e, e\en to the 
manufacturers if it could be bad in Inrgequnn- 
tiliea for £40 per ton. It w-ill be a matterof 
great satisfaction if some eiiteiprhing spin- 
ners in this countrj* will lead tlie way by 
talcing up the double task of the production of 
this promising raw ronletia? ns « ell os its con- 
sumption in their own Factories. This will save 
them the profits of tniddle-rnen and give them 
the profits over the cost of production, thereto 
making their position doubly advautageons 
when once the industry U firmly established. 

We may observe tbata |v>werful ramie-grow- 
ing Association, which has Jately been formed 
in England, bestows a share of its attention 
ujion India. In common with most attempts 
to revive interest in this ill-starre*! fibre, the 
Association owes much of its vitality to the 
inde&tigable Mr. Edwards Radclyffe, of 
Staines. Sir. Iladclyfie is trying hard to induce 
manufacturers on the one band to employ 
ramie, and on the other, exhorting planters to 
put this crop in. A lady professes ability to 
prove that planters in India may grow ramie 
and sell clean strips in I/mdon at £15 a ton 
and make a profit. This lady is Mra. Hart of 
the Eombay Woollen Mills Co., Gerrardst, 
Ixjndon, W., whose technical successes in also 
manufacturing this fibre ate said to have been 
considerable. Most of the mantles for incan- 
descent gas lighting are .of ramie — itaabsorbent 
* nature peculiarly befits it for reception of the 
minerals which incan(Ie«ce— bnt that purpose 
cun hardly ever use much material. A single 
pound of yarn is computed toniake*7{?0 mant- 


les. Some cordage for driving inncbinery in’ 
moist atmospheres is made from ramie and it 
is recommended for underwear. Klmki drills 
of half ramie, and a limited number of other 
fabrics also gain acceptance. 

Butin spite of many f.iilures in the past, 
there is every^reason to ho|>e that we shall 
be able some day to make ramie a paying pro- 
duct in India. Tiie merits of ramie ns a fibre 
are now genenilly recognised. The only diffi- 
culty is the high cost of production, due to 
the low percentage of dry fibre obtained at / 
present. If this low percentage could be in- 
creased through the employment of better 
machinery and also through suitable improve- 
ments ill the methods of cultivation, ramie 
would become .a paying crop. Price is also an 
iinitortanl f.ictor in this question, but it is the 
opinion of reliable expeifs that with increased 
output the demand for ramie will increase. 
This will consequently raise the price in spite 
of greater output. The great difficulty in' 
connection with the use of rnroie for textile 
purposes has been, the softening and degum- 
ming of the fibre. A process has been recently 
discovered by Mr. W. M. Smith of Shanghai, 
which easily renders the fibre degummed, ^ 
bleached snow white, anti almost like silk. 


The Centre and Clrcumlerence of Religion : ' 

A TLEA rOR A CENTRE FOR I.NDJA. 

UY THE ROT. EDWIN QRE.t.VES. 


Metaphorical language is often suggestive, ‘ 
and no less often, defective, It is so with the-, 
title which we have chosen for the heading of 
this article,- defective io this, that the centre 
does not make the circumference, nor has it 
any vital connection with . the space which 
intervenes between the centre and the circum- 
ference, whereas in the case of religion, to ’ 
which we apply the ineUphor, the whole point' 
of the argument is that the centre is tbe vital 
and efficient cause of the whole domain which 
radiates from that centre. 

lliis is not the ca=e with all religions, for 
when n religion is not divine but human, a 
variety of causes contributes to make .it 
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expansive, and aid it in reaching its more ot less 
narrow circumference. If, however, a religion 
be divine, God, as the centre, wiil be the cause 
throughout, for though other causes may 
contribute to its growth and realization, they 
are but intermediate causes, tliemselves nnder 
the influence and compulsion of their Creator 
and Life. 

The question of the circumference of a 
religion is one of great moment, for there are 
conceptions of religion which greatly contract 
.iU sphere, other-world religions which exclude 
from its scope vast tracts of life which should 
be embraced in any sound conception of the 
subject. 

There are two considerations which, m the 
West, have come greatly to the fore during 
recent years, and have contributed to broaden 
the outlook on the subject of religion : one is, 
the Immanence of God, the second, the sanctity 
of the whole realm of experience. This second 
though flowing from the first, is not identical 
with it, and is sometimes prominent where the 
first is feebly grasped or enforced. In the 
West, even as in the East, there has sometimes 
been a strong tendency to despise the realm 
of the material not infrequently regarding it as 
something in opposition to tlie spiritual, some' 
thing which stands in the way of its realiza- 
tion, to be fought with and overcome ; instead 
of its being recognized as the jxissible garment 
and expression of the divine, and an aid to 
man in the fulfilment of the end and purpose 
for which he was created. 

This subject is full of deep interest, and is 
peculiarly so in considering the phno«ophical 
asjiect of the working out of Hinduism in India, 
where, by a strange inconsistency, the Imma' 
nence of God has been pressed to such a degree, 
that some writers, unfamiliar with the under* 
lying and essential teaching, have characterized 
Hinduism as i^antheistic ; and yet side side 
w’ith this doctrine it is taught that all that is 
mundane is unreal or delusive, and that man’s 
highest good consists in its denial and abnega* 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the sphere 
of theory, the Immanence of God is emascalat' 
ed if not evaporated, the endeavour being 


made to shew' that the whole realm of the 
material is not the creation and expression of 
the mind and will of God, but a dream begotten 
in the mind of man through ingnomnce 
or tmtyu. On the other hand, how’ever, 
this very doctrine of the illnsiveness, 
and even delu«iveness, of the materia! world, 
though gre.atly affecting the theory and prae* 
tice of the ide.al religipus life, has to give way, 
in measure, to the common sense and practi- 
cal convictions, which will not be altogether 
denied in the realm of experience; and even 
philosophy has to accord to the mundane some 
sort of existence. It is said to possess vyavn- 
harih being as opposed to pnramarihik, w’hich 
belongs to the eternally abiding real. There 
can be no question that among those who are 
likely most to influence the practical religion 
of India in the immediate future, the tendency 
is to insist less strongly upon the unreality of 
the world, and to dwell upon the necessity of 
men adapting themselves to their environment, 
and living out their best under the circums- 
tances amid wliich they find themselves. 

llsis part of the subject, however, must not 
detain us longer, we must consider that which 
is more central, linquestionabiy the centre of 
religion is God. Let men discourse ns wisely 
and fnecinately as they may about Knowledge, 
and double«3 it is very important indeed “ to 
know”, yet that which is to be known, is the 
matter of first importance, and God’s effective- 
nees in working is not entirely bounded by 
the redch of man's knowledge, to it is 
that works, and IIo%v he works. 

When we ask. What is the conception of 
God which is the essential teaching ofHin* 
duUm we are met by many difficulties, for the 
teachings are “ legion”. It would carry us 
quite beyond the scope of tliis article to 
attempt any detailed examination of this, 
vast subject. The conceptions range from 
the unqualified and unrelated Also- 
lute (the nirgun Brahma) of the thorough- 
going ^ edantist, to the crudest idolatory. 
Between these tuo extremes there may 
found a multitude of conceptions whi’cli defy 
enumeration, and classification. Probably one 
ofthe mo't interestingquestions connected with 
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this putt of our subjpct is tbp us« of thp name 
Bahagnxcixn by the ordinary untheological and 
TinphilosophicaJ Hindu. WbaldofiRabagawan 
stand for in bis mind ? In the Pumns it doubt- 
less stands for one or other of the greater dei- 
ties, but the impression i» created in the mi&ds 
of some who have carefully considered the 
question, and made enquiries concernin" it, 
that there is growing up in the minds of the 
masses a vague conception of One who is nei- 
ther XIahadeva nor X’ishnu, but is nliove all and 
greater than all. To put this down ns one of 
the results of Christian Teaching which has been 
carried on for a century and more, might be to 
lay oneself open to the charge of prejudice 
and parti- inship, but the claim is made all the 
same, th >Qgh it is al<o recognised that the 
teaching- of such men as Kabir U.is have had 
their share in bringing aboot the result. 

llieoaJy pordbility of the peoples who pro- 
fess llindnism becoming in any true and proper 
sense members of a common religion must 
depend upon their acceptance of a common 
conception of God, lly this it is not meant 
the conceptions will eorresjwnd in every miy, 
«nd in Very detail. The fulness and rich- 
ness of the conception will nece««arily 
depend npon the richness and fulness of the 
mind of the oonceiver, but if there be a God, 
and if it be possible for him (o reve.al Kim- 
self to man, then surely there ought to be 
some vital and esi,enlial points common to the 
conception*! of the learned and the onJearned, 
the man of the study and the man iu the street. 
Again, it might be expected that there would 
be similar conceptions as to the meaning of 
Salvation, and the ;vay of its realization, of 
man’s origin and of hia destiny. A religion 
ought to be capable of expression in a creed 
as regards its main essentials, thongb there 
will be, and ought to be, a mrosure of liberty 
in the matter of interpretation, it being un- 
derstood that interpretation means interpre- 
tation and not extirpation, an exposition nnd 
unfolding of the meaning of the articles of 
the creed, and not an emptying out of the 
meaning and insertion of another. 

It may be ashed, — Is Hinduism capable of 
being expressed in a creed ? An expte»«in in a 


few phrases of the essential beliefs held in 
common by all Hindus ? The six systems 
offer vieas on fbe fundsmentale of religion 
wide ns the poles asunder, nnd all differ very 
widely from the conceptions most widely- cur- 
rent among the masses of the people, those 
views, we mean, which are most vital and 
operative in their livec. 

.Atg;umei!t is unnecessary to prove that 
this is so. It is not merely tliat the different 
sections of Hinduism differ in ritual and or- 
gnniz.ition, nnd vary in their interpretation 
of some of the doctrines ; their doctrines are 
in some cases in direct contradiction of 
one another. What is there in common bet- 
ween the form of evolution binght in the San- 
khya system, and the larioiis popular concep- 
tions of creation suggesterl ami fostered by the 
explanations of the origin of the universe found 
in the Purons ? Consider, again, the difference? 
in the view? of Salvation which are current. 
The view of which frees its possessor 

from all restr.vmt, is able to sbiehlitself under 
high authority, a rntciii which comes to mean 
license to do’ all things • how different is this 
from oilier teachings, which however defective 
nr© less revolting against common sense nnd 
decency than this, though they way lack muck. 
The true mutti is the deliverance from the 
thraldom of sin, III© liberty to do right. The 
differing conceptions of God need not again be 
referred to, tliougti thi^ is, of course, the cen- 
tral {foint of all, > 

Is there not the urgent need, at the time, 
for India to reach some definite centre in reli- 
gion, which may be the unifying nnd energiz- 
ing centre for the religious life of Hindus as 
« whole body ? 

Can it be found in Cliristianity ? The objec- 
tion may be at once anticipated. Does Chris- 
tianity itself jxissess such a centie ? Are differ- 
ences and divisions peculiar to Hindui?in, are 
theynot also found within Christianity ? It may 
be readily admitted that they are, though the 
admission should be accompanied by the state- 
ment Ih.at the existing differences are nothing 
like 80 fundamental as those found in Hinduism. 
They are mainly on questions of ecclesiastical 
organization, not on matteis which touch the 
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-fundamentals of belief ill God, conci^ptions of 
•man’s desliiiy, and the essentials of the moral 
and religious life. This subject, however, is too 
large to dUeuss in detail here. We would 
pass on to the subject which the writer is 
especially anxious to lay before the leaders 
lof Indian thought and life at the present 
time. 

, It is by no means essential that the Christian 
.Church, or even Christianity, as represented 
by the Churches of the West, should he the 
centre but only Christ. May we not all have 
been blundering to some extent ? Oo tl>e one 
hand many Indians have held aloof from 
Christ because they have been disposed to 
think that He belongs essentially to the West, 
.while, on the other hand, we have been tempt- 
ed to regard our formulation of ChrKtiati 
doctrine and ecclesiastical organiz^itions as 
the only possible legitimate expressions of the 
truth of Christ. 

There is much in Cliri&tianity, as pre«ente<l 
in India, which is Western. The more one 
considers the subject the moie evident does ii 
become how very \Vestern is the clothing in 
which ChrUt his been presented to India. It 
Is quite true that there is very much in ttie 
presentation which is not something eu]>erim- 
posed by the West from it» own resource®, but 
which has arisen through tlie gracious working 
of Christ. Hut still the development is 
Western not Eastern, and the writer believes 
that it is well possible that when naturalized 
m India, by the Indian mind, Christian truth 
and practice may njit avsume exactly tlie same 
forms as they have taken in the We-it 

The ^ew Testament is very Ea-tern in many 
respwts and it may'be tli vt the Indian Church 
of the future tiny contribute much to the un- 
foldingofall itsriepths of meaning. An English- 
man coining to live atid labour out in India 
gets an “atmosphere ’’ which makes not a few 
things in the New Testimeivt far more realistic 
than they had been to him before. 

Would it not he well for India at this time 
to look fairly and squaielynt .TesusChrid, not 
Uirough theini-<sionari.«<’ presenhition of Him. 
but through that picture of Him drawn hv IIw 
first disciples. * . 


There is danger in thV phrn.se “ the Oriental 
Christ,’“’for Siune speak ns though a new and 
different Christ could be created from the ima- 
gination of the thinkers of India. There have 
been too many created Christs already in the 
West, (ivhjective Christs, worked out according 
to what men thought He ought to have been, 
and must have been, His teaching being recQn- 
structed because .men thought themselves 
capable of kniwing that He could not have said 
this, but must have saidfAaf. An Indian-made 
Christ is not going to save India. There has 
l>een far iod much god-ctenling in India, for 
many centuries. Not only have gods been 
turneii by the thousands hy the stone-masons 
and the sculptors, but so-called thinkers have 
been creating “ gods many.” 

The historic imnglnntion is a vey fine faculty, 

HO long ns it lemains historical; so much losses 
underthis name uhlcli i« simply imagination 
neither guided nr re«tiniried by history. 

Without assuming, to begin with, that the 
New Testamenl is iuiipircd in any such setise 
as the Vedas are clniined lo be inspired, with* ^ 
out even nv<iimh)g that it is inspired at nil, ' 
let the books be taken as very early records of 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, and the 
significance of that life and teaching ns appre- 
hended by those who had either associated 
freely with Christ Himself, or had enjoyed 
opportunities of gaining their impression.® from 
those who had ; men who were evidently 
earnestly desirous of being faithful to the 
memory of their Shatter by giving a simple , 
|K)rtraiture of Him and His teacliing, and not 
trying to spin out a new philosophy of their 
owii. I^t men, I say. take this Christ, and 
without placing themselves under any “spiri- 
tual guidance ” of any Weslern t/nrv, let them 
strive to get a fair grasp of the life and work i 
of Jesus Christ, and offimt conception of Ood 
which Christ enjoyed, and in the strength of 
which He livpfl. nnd Whom He claimed to 
have expressed and revealed. Mny not Christ 
be the centre which India needs? 

HINDUISM AND INDIA ; A ItetrosiMjct and ■ 

^pect. Dj fltbu OoTinds Dm», Uenares, n« M. 

Q. A, KATgSAN ic Co., E8PI.ANAI)E, 3IADKA8, • 
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THE MTSTERt OFSHiKESPEJRE’S ‘ HEHLET.’ 

BY 

MU. P. V. UAilACnANDRA IYER, B-i., 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 

ISTRODCCTORT. 

'll N Ihe »0tlJ ‘■y ‘I’® ‘P'"* 

n .per., . worid to 

* b«Mrae M re.! «. lh« famili.r .re in efliich 
.11 men live end n.eee, no £(iure ie moie »ii.eoine 

in hie umeWns “PP"' >“ oo® ■J'"P«‘''y 
jonng Prince ol Denme.t ..ho Ml e eicun. to 
treechery on the etege .t Eldnote. At the poiCele 
of .Wlh, the good Prince dreeded Ihet he eree 
'leering behind him e wounded neme end exhorted 
hi. friend lloretio to report him end hie core 
.right to the uneelielied. noclio, how.rer, d.d 
not fnlfil hie friend', eherge except in the md 
' gen. tel eenee, end to thie d.y, deepito the l.bonn. 
ol loring commentetore, the my.tcry of Il.mlef. 
coinloel 1... not Wen ellogelher cl.ered op 
TBE CHiaAcrea or uiMLrr 

2 Tbegenemlclmnicterof Ilnnitet 
to ns in perfectly cl«r and distinct Unns in the 
fhy iuieU and by the principal acU-t* therein 
Ophelia exclaim* that Hamlet’* wn* the ‘‘fo^rlier’^ 

Fohlier’e.Mholar’B, e)e, tongue, eword." 'Ifewa* 

the PxpecUncy and ro*o of the fair eUte ; the glaw 
of f...hion and tlm mould of form, the observed 
" of ftll olserven..’ Ophelia also tcatifieathat “Ham- 
let ha.1 imporlunetl her vilh lore in honourable 
fael-ion." The King him«lf. the advemiry of 
Hamlet, bears wiine*s that Hamlet was moat 
ge, eroiia end free from all contriving. These 
trait* of the young Prince, intellectual, moraUnd 
phjBicftl, fin.; ample exhibition in leveml incident* 
of the play. Hamlef* fnlellMtual clear-sighted- 
ne«. shine*, indeed, refulgent In hia*pcechw. To 
him. the hypocrisy, the villainy, and the low vul- 
garity of the chief character* that *urronnd him 
are transprent. ■ He *«* them through and 
through. From the veiy ''commencement of the 
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action, Ilia prophetic soul Bees the great crime of 
the King and the Queen. Rosencrantz ’ and 
Guildeiistem, spies set on Hamlet to worm out the 
real cause of his melancholy, make abject confes- • 
Mon of the defeat of their purpose. The chang^ 
manner of Ophelia’s behaviour to him, due to the 
foul instigation of her father and of her brother 
receives itacrushing rebuke in the heart-rending 
oxetamatinn " Ha, ha, are you konefet?”, The 
intellectual equipment of the young scholar, who, 
at the opening of the play still longs to go back to 
hia school at Wittenberg is well marked iu his re- 
flectiof-aon Life and Death. In Hamlet, this in- 
tellectual sniinenee is joined to great physical 
accompluhmenta. He i* a rowter in the arts of 
fence with the aword and the etick. Hamlet * 
intellectual and physical accomplishments are; 
however, thrown into the shwle by the Ideal gran- 
deur of hi* noblo morality. To him, the heavy, 
headed drunVennem of his countrymen is disgust- 
ing barbarism. The lew, mean, vulgarity of Pol^ 
niuaishis abhorrence. Worldly dominion attracts 
not his soul. “ Oh God,” lie exclaims “ I could be 
bounded in a nul'Shell and count myself a king 
of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams.” Hamlet aspires to praclUe his ideal 
morality. He confp*aea hia love to Op\)eliaover 
her grave and exclaim* that “ Forty thousand 
bit'thers cmH not, with all their quantity of love,' 
make uphif sum.” His admiration isof thoae 
** tVhote blood and judgment are to well conmingted , 
Tbtt Ibev are not a pipe for fortune’* flngor 
To sound whatttop the please:” “ Dire ne Uiat man.” 
He passionately exclaims : 

“Thst isnot passion '* slave, and 1 will wear him ‘ 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart.” 

In the great Scripture of the Ilindua, the 
Dhagavad-Uita, this evennea* that Hamlet extols, 
this equanimity that enable* a man to take wilii 
equal thanks, fortutw’a buffets and rewards, i* 
called Yoga. 

** lie who Is tiie aame to foe and friend and also In 
honour and dishonour who Is tlie same in ctid and beat, 
' in pleasure and pain ; who Is free from attachment ; to 
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whom censure and praise aro equal ; who is silent, COO' 
taof-wKh -Anything, homeToss, steady-minded, full of 
^^TOtlon j that map is dear to tno." .... . : 

The Bhagaiad-aita (Dia. XII. Verses 18 and 19). 

■A“HlWu' may well describe the young Lord 
Hamlet ns an asprran't after Yoga. How comes 
it about then that the'piire-mindeJ and high-soul- 
'ei Hamlet, with his physical accompHshinents and 
Intellectual eminence, finds not victoty otoj the 
the Prince of the Wotld, hut meets^ 
rhktead, with 'defeat and death ? To understand 
the ’teal c.ause8 of Hamlet’s failure is to know the 
heart of his mystery. 


CXmnEST EXPl:.ANATJONB IND 

.. . ■ ttlTBIR INADEQUICY. 

{. 3. ajefore pi-oceeding to analyse the causes of 
Hamlet’s failure to master the world, it will be 
well to, notice biiefly the generally-receivcl 
^planatioDh' thereof. It has been confidently 
aaaerted, over aud again, that Hamlet’s capacity 
for, Action -was sapped by hU tendency to deep 
phUosophic reflection and tlut Ids invetewte habit 
of', deep thinking rendered him an mtfleclual 
Idler, dn dealing with the complicated citcum- 
Btancas in which he lound himself placed on bis 
Jathec’s death, In this view, the play of Hamlet 
has b^a.described as a ‘Tragedy of Thought,’ 
jroplyjug that much thinking, is, in Bomeeense. 
a . .real evil. Mr Moulton telle us « Hamlet 
sees .things more truly, but in him the conti^ 
nuous energy of the will is sapped, partly by eiJ 
COM of, reflective power, partly by a barren des- 
pair about life.” Hamlet is said to bo a spirit too 
erect and too delicate for the world of fraud and 
violence in which it was his fate to move. The 
chief exponent of this and similar views was 
Coleridge the poet-critic. Coleridge’s view may 
bd stated in his own words: ■ ■ 


from the hrate aaimsls in wi,: 
Mrlion as thought provaiU over sense • hut {■, *i, 

JV of the ininj, a balsnce is coosUntK 

Uin^ beUcen t^ '‘“pwasions from outward obje^cte and 

the wwsrd operations cf the intellect; tor if ther^^- 
Mer-balance m the contcmplstive facultv man 
^eraes the creature of mere meditaUon and "o^ThiJ 
natural power of action. In Hamlet, he fShaVettL" ? 
seem, to hare wished to exemplify the 


a due balance between our atteotioo to the objects of 
our senses and our meditations on the workings of our 
minds— an equilibrium between the real and the imagi- 
nary worlds. In Ilamltt, this balance is disturbed- His 
thoughts and the images of his fancy are far more vivid 
toan fits actual perceptions, and his very perceptions, 
instantly passing through the medium cf his contempla- 
tions acquire, as they pass, a form and a colour not natur- 
ally their own. Hence, we see a great, an almost enor- 
uous iotellectual activity and a proportionate aversion 
to real action consequent on it, withal) its Symptoms and 
accompanying qualities." Ftde page 344, Lectures and 
Notes on Shakeipeare (Edition of 1890).” 

Further on, in the same lecture, Coleridge tells 
us that “Hamlet is robbed of his power of action by 
an exc^ of conscientiousness, gentlenes.'', and 
sorrowing melancholy," and that “thought has b**'- 
c-.>inc with him the measure of things.’’ Since 
Coleiidge’s day, it has been generally recognized 
that in Coleridge's explanation tliei-e is a gient 
deal of theoretical and dlapnfable psychology and 
that as an explanation of Hamlet's conduct, it has 
not exactly hit the mark. Nevertheless, ^ subse- 
quent Shakespearian coinmeniatois have continued 
to accept the central thought of Coleridge’s' iliseis 
as being the re.il clue to the mystery of Hahilat's 
failure. Thus, Profess-ir Dowden, who admits 
that Coleridge’s exposition gives undue impoitance 
to the intellectual side of Hamlet’s natme, btill 
tells us in his Esnky on Hamlet' in SliakcspMre’A 
Mind and Art (1882) that Hamlet is incapable of 
certitude; that a long course of thinking, apart 
from action, has destroyed Hamlet’s very capicity 
forliclief and that he loses a sense of fact, ’occnu«e 
with him, each object and event transforms and 
expands iUclf into ar- idea. We are also furthw 
iufotmed that Hamlet was « to whom per- 
Matcnt action, him! in an c«pccl«l degiep, the duty 
of deliberate revenge is peculiaily autip.lholic. 
Now, In so fara.sthefou'going views imply that 
excessive thinking is evil, they must bo sum-' 
manly lejeelvd. On© cai.n-t well l^dievo that 
the createst of the world's dramatists, ho who has 
written - I 


^**linl*m**V such Urge discourse, 

io fust in us uaukod,” 
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wfluW have »ntcn(1ed to teach the world through 
the Prit.ceof Denmark, that the excesavve «ae of 
man'e )&<son is an evil. 'Hr indeed, the Light 
that lighteth every, mac that 'cometh' into the 
world, p-sUake of ihe nalurt of evil, then how 
great must be the daiknfss thereofi 
■^4. The fact is that Colei idge’a exposition and all 
views similar to his have for their faiindaUoD the 
idea that there is au inherent opposition between 
thought and things.- Tliia idea has dominated 
European systems nf philosophy from the time of 
PKto downwards. On this distinction rests the 
idealism of Plato who (ells us that .a (hitg is a 
degraded image -if its corresponding eternally Irne 
and psrfect idea Misting in the oiiod of G<al. 
On it rests the central thought of Descaites that 
thought and action relate respectively to the 
. spiritnal and material worlds, which are therefore 
mutually opposed to and irreconcilable with one 
another. On this same thought also rests the 
“Transfigured Realism" of Herbert Spencer, 
which, is the latest attempt in England to over* 
come the supposed antagonism existing between 
thought and things. St fs not my purpose in this 
place to enquire whether any psychology which 
starts from the notion of an inherent opposition 
between thought and thing can be subsUntislIy 
true. In several great systems of Indian philosophy 
the notion above referred to has been steadily re- 
jected and what is called ‘the mind’ has been con- 
ceived to be the ‘ internal sense,’ enabling man to 
.see the relations of all facts present^ to his cons* 
ciQuaness. 1 desire, however, to point out that the 
drama of Hamlet must be essentially misunderstood 
by those who conceive that Hamlet’s failure on (he 
stage of life was duo to any psychological errors 
on the part of Hamlet. Hor did Hnnilet fail i» 
life because he had equippe.1 himself with a pecu' , 
liarly unsatisfactory 'philosophy of the Universe, 

5. Indeed, a clo<)e analysis of Hamlet’s speeches^ 
shows that the theory' that Hamlet’s failure was 
due.tohio habit of deep philosophic reflecGon,ia 


altogether untenable. 'There isVmpIe'4videAde,'iti 
these speeches, to show that Speculative diSciiitie^ 
Hlie'intellectuft) biJrde'n of n'dark,' uhinterfigibH 
World, *'was not the tea! cAuse of Hanilet’s'son-i^ 
andtrouble. It W obvious 'that'in tlie play'^ 
Uimlet, Sbakespe.are Hues raise the main' 
aU philosophy. But it is important 'to ndte''t£a‘t 
the attitude whicli Hamlet, the Prince'j 'assumts 
towards them, is not that of n strenuous philB* 
eopher whose one object in life is td'giV at' a 
proper iioiatton of (hem. Though HainJet feels 
doubts as to the .truthof tbe.fundnmental'artides 
of belief of the average man regardingdhegreati 
problems of life, still Hamlet is not led by such, 
double to disbelieve the traditional creed in which; 
ho was bom and educated. The statement, nf* 
Professor Dowden that “ all thi^ugh the play, bei 
(Hamlet) wavers between materialism and apiri*{ 
tunlism, between belief in immortalRy asd'di^, 
belief, between lelian^e upon Providence andjAj 
bowing under Fate," seems to me, tobealtogethes^' 
an inaccurate version of Hamlet’s faith.- Tqqay, 
that Hamlet foiled in life because he .)ppt faith, 
in the beliefs inculcated by the traditioiial.,cr8edj 
in which he wes born is not correct, Hamlet* He 
eeems to me, represents the polished man <>f com-j| 
inon-senee, whose power of reflection is indeed) 
roused every* now and then by the facta of life*, 
but to whom, the problems of philosophy are not, 
so absorbingly interesting as to lead him, tbrougby 
serious doubt, to disbelieve the traditional .-oreedii 
of his nation. Thus, Hamlet doubts'not. 

“That tfae EmlMtiDg(baa) fiied‘-.i '.k--/ 

Hie canon (gainst »eir-8laughtcr.'’j . tj„ 

Ib Horatio, who doubts whether ghbsts aref 
real entities, Hatalet _ addresses the orthodox ref-n 
buke “ There are more things in heaven and earth, i 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your pbilosbphyl't'i 
And Hamlet roundly asserts ‘:‘that the viaoiflapt 
an honest ghost.”' The doubt expressed hy Ham*t> 
let, in the cloainc monologue of Scene II; AH-H.'* 
is not AS to the real existence of ghosts, but tnrna I 
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upon the probability that llio Prince of Darkneaa, 
the Evil One, may liave nasnmed his father's plesa- 
{ng shape, to ruin him. An nnalysia, too, of the 
celebrated apoelrophe commencing with “To bo 
or not to be,” which every one ia ncquainted with, 
shows that it ia the sight of suffering and evil in 
the world that chiefly exasperates Hamlet and is 
the spring of all his melancholy and dejccUon. 
Hamlet, too, is convinced that his soul is immor- 
tal, ns in the speech, 

, *' And (ot mj Btyal, what can U do to that, 

' Being a thing immortal aa itself T " 

Nor doM Hamlet ever doubt timt it ts his im* 
perative duty to avenge the murder of his fatht^r 
and the spoliatiun of his mother. Hamlet’s 
toonologus on suicide shown us distinctly that the 
two notions which restrained Hamlet fmm faking 
his own life are (1) that the Everlasting hag fixed 
his canon ngaiust self-slaughter and (2) that he 
dreads the something after death, the undiscovered 
wunlry from 'whose bourne no traveller returns. 
These two notions are indeed the answers suggest- 
ed respectively by religious creeds and by common- 
sense. But, surely, these are notions which no 
philosopher would care to embody in iits ajstem 
as articles of philosophic certitude. Is not Ham 
let's inference of a iiiling Piovidence from the 
filets of life, a common and characteristic dictum 
of popular philosophy in all lands? What, again, 
is the thought of Hamlet in the churchyard, but 
tho common cxpreiiSion of tbe levelling cbamcler 
of Death, the darkness in which, to the onphilosn- 
phically-minded, all the digtinctions of life seem to 
vanish 1 Enough has now been said to sbow that 
Hamlet's beliefa regarding the great problems of 
Life are the traditional beliefs inculcated by the 
religion prevalent among his people, lam forU- 
fied in the view above stated 'ey the observation 
of Goethe in his analysis of llsmlet’e character, 
to the elTect that “ Hamlet was not, by natore, 
either sorrowful or reflective and hence, sorrow 
and reflection, when they came to him, became s 
heavy burden.” It is equally clear that Hamlet's 


thoughts and images are not more vivid timn his 
actual perceptions und that ho dofe< nut hv**) « ' 
sense uf the actual facts before him. If Hamlet < 
sees the ghiwt of his father, so do the blunt ^oldie^8 ■ 
Bernardo and Msrcellus and so dm-a ihn ►crpliml 
Horatio. Indeed, in no criticnl emeigenr} in the • 
action does Ilanilet’a juiagination cloud hi» wiim* 
of the ptveent fact. For did ha not speak his noida 
of terror to the Queen? Did he not i>oard tin* 
pirate's ship? Did he not fight Learrtes out? 
And finally did ho not stub the King through? 
liidcetl, to snpjiose thatHamlet’^ perceptive fscul-- 
ties were in any way clouded by Jits fancies would 
be to hold that Hamlet was really insane, a. view 
which, I believe, has not been adopted by any_ 
competent critic of tbe pl.«y and whtcb will net 
stand tbe slightest exsminalum. 

6 Wbat then is the true explanation of flam- ■ 
let’s conduct ? Jn order to reach it, it is necessary 
to trace cleat ly the successive steps by which HaiU' 
lot’s career einlcd in a tragedy. When the plsy 
opens, Hamlet sppears before us as a iiigh-souled 
youth whose fine nstute receives a rude shork by 
the marriage of his mother with his uncle, 'within 
two months of tho death rf his father. The 
young roan is led by tbe event to exclaim * Frailty, 
thy name is woman '—so high had been the 
youth's ideal of the' nmiried life. Then, his 
father’s ghost appears to bis vision and reveals to 
him how ho had been “ by n brother's hsnd, of 
life, of crown, of quee»\ at once despatched." Tho 
gbost lays on young Hiiinlot the duty of revenge. 
Hamlet bemoans at tbe very outset the cruel fate 
Uiat cast such n duty on him. ‘ 

“Tho time ia out of joint ; O curaed spite 

That ever I w*a horn to set it right." 

But the joung Prince has no doubt that the 
vision he saw was an hon^t ghost and accepts the 
duty of revenge thus laid on him by the ghost. 
Tlie revelation of tho tnurdet of his father by his 
nncle plungea the ingenuous and noble youth info 
the profoundest sorrow. The actual world of Jiv* 
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log tnen ind women now lecomM w etenle fro- 
'monlotj. The evil in tl. woelJ, w «een bj 
Homlel. i. eo greet » enntre.t to the iJ-I »»'•' 
wbieh Ibo JoitoB Khot.e bed fee.UB.blj (..burned 
to himtoll in bi« f...cy, tl..t in lb. ditoneb..,t 
nmet, in lb. dUillodon, tb. ideol •‘"'d “ 

H,»ltoreJ .nd B'!«' ... riKiwer. bin. to .ueh .n 
..lent tV,.t Il.mbl ... en.ilj «noofb nmul.t. 
nndnew. to bid- Id. Je.iEn. .g.in .1 bi. uncle, 
it b, ,o mlndd. n.mlel'. .iBol.l.on d 
„,dn™ .nu.t no doubt b... been Ceel r.o..,p.e.l 
brndcir. to eoreen (eon. niwervelinn. to. d- 
don. .g.in.t bU nnele. Rot, . 1 .. 1 U.mlet en“bl 
not m»k. up bi. Bind to plot bi. unel.'. de..eue 
Uon Tb. tenmn (or Ibi. eitrein. dmnebn.liu.. 
(.piittlj hinted .110 n., in Il.nel.f. Bonolegu. 

at doM ot Act II. 

-Ami* c»»*nl ' 

• m. 0 . 11 . B. ' h;?,'" ” 1 ; p‘“ 

■ ifer.ia’ujfvSeitSi.'.'.tto 

•To loftko opptWMO" 

• ; But with lb. gTeit-.l d.leeenc to Coetbe. 
,b^eritici.Bo!lb.p1.J will to in.Bwli.lelj 
reteried to, 1 e»nnot .gre. Ib.t tb. line, nuotwl 
give n. tb. (nil nr lb. B.in eipl.n.lion of ll.m- 
lef. b-nUtion end v.cill.linn. TIi. gre.t poet- 
ceilin Ooetb., in bi. el.i.ic .n.lj.i. o( ll.inlef. 
charRcltr, tells us : 

- To IBS it is eicar that Shakespeare tonnt In tha p^ 


“"‘'“'™V’.7Sttol“e per'"'n..n~ »' <>- '» tb? 

r.“,tb^b*£ ™ to to towptod, 

Iherootae^s » „,thotit lh« atrrogth of 

“hie" tom. • torn, .M. toclb -hwh 

LrtoeVto; s^-rr'i'erutoi u: topf 

"i^iuhlmMlfihoadTancea and rcooils ; la orer t®t J# 
“.ettM TtoStio". ntok IV, awplee lAJ 


8. It Is * prest pity that Goethe did not pro- _ 
mti to inve»tip*le Ihn proi-lem why the task Impos- 
ed on lUmlBt wns beyond his powers. ‘As the pas- 
asp* atar.ds, 0 -the wms to assert that the cati^e 
ofHatulci’afailorewMhia phlepmstic temperament. 
This eoLfluaion, I ennnot help thinking, i* a mi*- 
tnkcn one. For throughout the pl*y, Hamlet 
•hows no lick of foice of will, when once he ha* 
Mt his mitid or a jKiUtc-ular object. Thus, at iho 
oulaet uf the play. In spile of the enlrcatiw and 
the frara of his friends, Hamlet accnmparifa ht* 
fathei’a Rboat all alone. And in the final scene 
of ihf tragody, Hamlet docs not hesitate to atah 
tl e King and avenge his father's murdvr. Indeed, 
he who, Ibcc.usa of OpheliVe dishonesty, w«* able 
to oveiTome hi» love for her, cannot bo fairly 
accusMl of lack of feice of will. Further, Hamlet, 
whose self-wrutiny, so far as It goes, is both pro- 
found and co»r«t, Ults ns in the monologue^t 
the c!<** of Scene IV , Act IV. 

" I de net know 

Why yet I lit* to say ‘pn Ihiog's M do ? • 

8ith I hare muse and tcl« and $trtnglK and m«in» 

Te de’t." (The Italic* are mine.) 

{(. JCor is it probable thet Ifstnlet, who was 
etriving to realira ideal morality in hi* conduct, 
who wn* vnliant enough to boarl the pirate’s ship 
and who proved hlmaelf more limn a match to 
the far famed Imerte- in the art* of fence, made 
shipwreck of himsiU hy reason of hi* failure to 
mnster his own temperament. If Ilamlete failure 
in life wm due to his inability to mnslcr * a vice 
of Wootf, to remove a * vii-ious moloof his nsturo' 
it ia impossible to feel for him that loving 
aymimthy for which he longwl with hie dying 
breath. If this were the secret of Haralcl’s failure, 
then indeed must Hamlet bear e wounded name. 
Let me ln»tJince, in this connection, the ca*« of a 
gi-eat English poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (the 
Clitic fiom whom I h*vo quoted above), who in 
his intfllecltinl pre-eminence, in his eapifatlon 
after the highest morality and in his phlegmatic 
temperament rccalle to mind the Handetof Shake* 
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speare. The English poet wrecked his career in 
misery because ke was not able to conquer his 
temperament. Hence, though we adroiio his great 
natural endowments we cannot condone bis 
failure; neither can we actively symfAthise with 
him in his sorrows. Tiie case of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet is, however, very different. Since the 
young Prince of Denmark first trod the stage in 
London 300 years ago, he has not failed to win 
the sorrowful symp-athy of all who ever listened 
to his piteous tale. And I make bobt to assert 
that not one of the innumerable readera of Ham- 
let’s story ever dissented from the /eidict of 
Poratio on his depatted friend’s worth ; 

“Now cracks a noble heart. 

A . Good night, 8'vect Pnace , 

. And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest 1” 

, The cojiUusion that Hamlet’s failure in life was 
due to his failure to master bis temperament 
must therefore be set aside as inapplicable to the 
special facts of the case. 

, THE BUGOeSTED EXPLAKATION OP 

, haulet’s conduct. 

10 . Tin real cawe ot n.tnlet'a f.ilure in ute 

lira daeper than hla lampetamanl. It ia an aipan. 
ei.cetommontoa,.r/on6t7ho aapirra to rcalia, 
tha ideal lit, of „,n, I, i,^ hoivarer, felt i„ it, 
grentcat inlenailp bj higli-eouled and generons 
young men wlien firat they are face to fare »ilh 
the dark forces of the world. Hamlet, when Gret 
ho appeam before ua, is a noble jontb, with the 
inatmcta of a scholar and of a gentleman fnll, 
dereloped, who had in his academic day,, conti- 

timtlly nouriehed his eonl on the vision of . stain- 

less and perfect Homanity. When the fair viaion 
■n the young mao’, mind ia rudely diapeteed to 
the outer limbo of uureallred ideals by the Grrt 
contact will, the grim evil and the darkrn™ that 
eharactenrw, the livra of the gieat mass of average 
men and, women, the evil of the world para,, „ 
sorrow into the young man's aonl. And tlien in 
the minds of those to whom ideal aim, have be- 
come potent forces moving to action, a debate 


often Arises, whether they should mingle tlieir 
Activities in the currents of the dark world before 
them or whether tliey should flee from the world 
And ita concerns. To the vast majority of -Tuen; 
fleeing fioin the world is out of the question. Sd 
also, •Ilnmlet had to deal with the immediate 
world before him. And his capital error, the cause 
of his failure, lay even in this, vis., that be delnyed 
and hesitAted to de.al promjitly and severely with 
the evil forces arrayed against him. Because the 
evil of the world was brought home to him in the 
great crime of his uncle and the great sin of his 
mother, be saw the world paintwl blacker than it 
really is. The idesj life which he had lunged for 
And had striven for, now soemed to him to be a 
hopeless impossibility. In the fulfilment of duty, 
he must dive his hands in the blood of bis uncle 
and must cleave the heart of his mother iii twain , 
Hamlet, like many noble men known to history, 
mistakenly imagines that by grappling at elossi 
quarters with the evil of the world, the purity of 
the ideal life would be soiled and stained. If he 




- •-•••w.A biiB (lap^iueas VI tiia 

raolli.r, would Got the world mitlake him tor > 
murderer who devised eudaolous plea' for soit- 
iog Iho throuo ,vhich h»d been usurped' by his 
uncle ! And spurt from the views of the world,' 
how could o,.o who hed grappled with evil thinp,' 
fa,l to bo contaminated by the evil thereof! 'J'his' 
hetation which i. fell by almost every one who 
slnve, to realize tlie ideel life tb, world, 

seem, to me to be Ih, real eanra of Ilamlefs 
V«all.t,un and delay in dealing with hfs villain- 
0, » nnole. This i, mad, olrar from the anxiety 
Whmh Hamlet fe.l, ,» be ,uit of the charge, of 

mu or o rolon,usand Itosencrautz and Quilden-' 

at.™, ellhoughno ouo can ,erio,„ly .ccu.ehir,' 
of havrag murdend P„l„„i„, no ono would 

»r,omJy blame ,,i„ „mpa„i„g ,be dralh of 

Gmldeusteru and Kosencrantz. The n.lura of. 
Hamlet, errar will be evident by contrasting bis' 
conduct w,lb that of a « ; 
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the Silent, for iustaoce, phiced in the tuimeciiriim* 
stancee. Tlio prudent ni*n would hnve quietly 
end seeielly gone to work forthwith. lie would 
hnvetrieif to Asoertnin the truth from theniintons 
in Attendance at the King’s palace. If he was 
aatisfied with the truth of the King’s crime, he 
WQuy have set shout gauging the feelings of the 
populace and of the nohility towsids the ruling 
Kirg. On finding that the people and the nobi- 
lity were discontented, he would have place*! 
himself at the head of an armed host and would 
have overthrown the King and seized the Thione. 
The King hl'Caolf tells us “that Hamlet is loved 
of the distmeted multitude." Hamlet coiiM havs 
acecicplishiHl his task ir. the manner indiotted, 
hut for the fact that ha liked not the bloody work. 
Reaid<«, he was not oagt-r in the pursuit of tho 
good things of life, though it cannot be s-ud that 
he had no desire for theoi or that he had any 
aversion to thom. Hamlet was not an ascetic. 
But he was a higli-aouled and generous young 
man pursuing a lofty moral ideil in all his'cou* 
duet, a scholar and a gentleman. Hence it is th it 
Hamlet fa a fair tepresentatire of all who stifre 
to rvalize the ideal life in nctiul conduct. 

THE Tunio rOBCES IX nUUAX UfE : AX AXCIEXT 
ct.ASsiriCATiox or lut cnoRcnes. 

11. The elements which make for tragedy in 
tnan’slife are threefold, vis , the Flesh, the Devil ruid 
the World. Tliis ancient classification of the 
Churches may bethns interpreted to modem minds. 
The Flesh may stand for the ohshacles which the 
tempemeaent of a /a, h/s /rrdipiJMt fwn- 
liarities, inherited or self-acquired, pi >c« »g»ii)«t ' 
his happtnees and succe>s in life. The Devil will 
represent the principle of seif-aggrandisement, 
that selfishness which will not hesitate to ruin 
other selves in the veekles-s pursuit of one’s own 
h.appiuesa and one’s own acquisition and 'enjoy* 
ment of the goods of life. The world representa 
the sin and crtine of ether s'-lres with wheat one 
has to deal in one’s life. Kow, unless a mm mas* 


ters botii the Flesh and the Devil and the Woifd 
also, in so far at least aa this last factor stands 
directly related to him, he cannot obtain that 
coaiplete happiness and victory which is justly 
termed success in life. There is an element of 
tragedy in the life of every one who fails to master 
any one of these three forces of evil. Hanilut, it 
seems to me, had mastered, in his own person, 
both the Flesh and the Devil. Ashe was not pre- 
pare*! to ton ounce the woild and flee fiutn ir, 
after the niauner of an Itiduin Sanyasin, his duty 
was to subdue and overthrow without proemsti- 
nalicn, the world of evil that stood opposed to 
him, t.^., bis uncle, a woik which from Che time 
of the tihosl’s revelrttion, Hamlet accepted as his 
Boleoin duty, born of filial reverence, but he let 
time slip in dealing with an enemy whom he must 
have known to be a dangerous and, astute oppo- 
nent. - I , 

12. 1 have nllempted to show shove that th6 
geoerally-ieveiv'-d notion that Hamlet's failure was 
due to hU habit of excesiiva reflection is untenable. 
It has also been pointed out that' the doubts which 
speculative philosophy raisea legarding the' truth 
of the Articles of Belief of cultured men were not 
the icnl forces hindering Hamlet’s action. On 
the other hand, I have tried to show that Hamlet 
was not wanting in the will to live and to_do^ 
lo Hamlet's analysis cf the causa of hisprociastih- 
atioD, the cause is either 

** Bestial oblirion or some craven scruple 
Of thinking tuo precisely on the ereiit, 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wiidom 
And ever three parts coward," . 

A signal example of Hamlet’s thinking too 
precisely on the event and thereby letting slip hU 
opportunity is the scene wherein Hamlet cooled 
upon his uncle in the posture of prayer, and 
would not then deal the fatal blow Ie$t his uncle 
should go to Heaven. In his speech on the^occa- 
uon, Hamlet asserta that he would take his uncle’s 
life when drunk, a-sleepor in hfs nige or in the 
incestuous pleasure of his bed ; at gaming, ewear^ 
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tRg or ftbout Romo lot that has no lelish of S<Iva> 
tion in it. Wc may gt v%’ely doubt whether 
Hamlet would ewer have kilted his undo in a>H 
blond. Murder in odd blood is an act impossible 
to a scholar and a gentleman. It was thisinn^te 
revulsion ol feeling that hindered Hamlet from 
dealing vengeance on his unde in the scene just 
referred to. And we can only regiud the reason? 
given by' Hamlet for his hesitation as forced in- 
ventions, which do not give ua the true explana- 
tion of his conduct, 

13. T do not think that the hahit of self-sciuti- 
ny into hisown motives and feelings which Hamlet 
erhibifa can he ju^Hy condemned. For, thehabit 
of self scrutiny is es-sential to mur.tl devrlopment 
And every one, who sli ives to realire the ideal 
life in actual rnnduct, must neceas.arily think 
plecisely on the dicumstaiii'is attending on his 
notions. H.amlet delated in punishing the crime 
of his unde not only becausv the task was totally 
repugnant to his peaceful-f.indod soul, but also 
because he was afraid that the world may imputo 
his detions to his desire foi e jlf-aggranditement, 
and because he believed th.tt his Kleal conduct 
would be contaminated, if he executed vengeance 
on his unde. We cannot j stiy blmne flamlel for 
hl^self'scrutlny Ol for liis acriiiiin of th«m*»ne 
employed in fnrthcmnce of lii^ object. But that 
moral sqneairishness, that f. nr of dii tying one’s 
hands in grappling with eiil, and that extreme 
aensitiveness aa to the fa*? of one’s teputation 
with the outer woild, which ate the hidden caom 
of Hanilet’e procrastination, are in reality a foim 
of cowaidice of the soul. The delay engenderFd 
by these cowardly insinuati 'iis in Harohat’s mind 
was of course the fatal causa which allowed the 
King ample time to ripen his plot for the asaiwi- 
nation of the young Prince. 

TOE COSI'LVSIOK. 

• 14. Weare nowTn a position to rc.ad the main 
leason of Hamlet's tingedy. Time is the ef«ai,U.aI 
condition of nil aciion, i'e., of all our dealing 
with the world. Ddny in the performnnee of 
necessary action, when such lu-iionrehitea tooUtera 
involves danger either to oiiesdf or to others. We 
•may dally with our thoughts and indulge in any 
kind of speculation op fancy ; hut postia'nement 
of necessnry action in a crisis inevitably leads to 
a tragedy. Those who aspire to reiilizethe Meal 
of life are often tempted lo hold themselves aloof 
from the concerns of the «oild. lluta total re. 
nuiicUtion of the world is impussiMe except to as 
^ few nnii^ue men. And such renunciation rannot 


be acroiintrid altogether a sticce.sa except when it 
leadb to n teturii to the world and an attack on the 
datk foices of the world with tho ten-fold might 
that is liorn of renunciation. All men to whom 
such renunciation ia impcssihle must learn to deal 
with the world effectively and succes-sfiilly. To 
the good man ns to the evil minded, the conditions 
of successful action in the world nre the same- 
prompt and decisive blows struck at thej'ight 
time. 

15. He who longs to realise ideal conduct is 
over-weighted as against tho unscrupulous man of 
the world by subtle subjective difficulties. There 
i.s a dish clination in aucli iin nuc to deal with evil 
especially when it faces him directly and affects 
his personal interepta. Thii ia geiierully duo, as 
it was in the CISC of Hamlet, lu a mistaken notion 
that RtttiggIcK with the evil ii> the world mu'^t 
necessttily contamtrnte t’ne ideal life which one 
longs to lead. As the King points out, such 
disinclination is n direct fau*e of tingedy. 

“ And nothing is at a like goodness still •, 

For goodness, growing to a phirisy, 

Dies in his own too nueb ; tliat we would do, 

We should do when we would; for this ‘would’ 
changes > 

And hath abatements and delays as many ' 

As there nro longues, are hands, are acoidents ; 

And then tins 'should' is liko a spendthrift sigh 
That hurts l>y easing." 

16. But aptrt from the necessary pracUc.alcons6* 
quences of tha view that the ideal life must be con- 
taminated by conknet, wish evil, Huch n view repre- 
sents a pel ntchius crroi . For, it is tho application 
to piwctice, of that deep Reatwl error of many sys- 
tems of philosophy which posit an opposition 
botweei. the iintui.tl and tlie spiritual worlds. 
Thia ia not the plate to pui-sue the phihsophlc 
graaiids of roy proposition. But I maypointout • 
that ns every systeui of philosophy which declines 
to •i-cognise the inlttive v/oith of the natural 
woild is to tlmt extent a failure, similarly the 
life of every one wlio shiiuks from n&sertiog the 

.Ideal in hts mind amidst the .ictualities that sur- 
rouM him mu-t to that extent bo a failure. Foi', 
no ideal is realized in llfnn> an actuality except 
in one of two ways, iMiiiely, either by coriqiiering 
we world or by siiccossfully bolding the woild at 

bay, in Strenuous opp.*ltion to it. Everv courBO 

of nction other than one of the.se two nlterrativea 

*Hl8 failure fori he aspmint after tho ideal life. 

And the outward failure of such an one is merely 
nil index of the luo.e tragic failure cf tho spint 
wihin. 8uth, It appanrs to me. is the main lesson 
of tho history of Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark. 
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f llE rfcent action of tUo Oo»ernnient of 
f Bomlay in lancellin^ a Shen'fTa Sfeotinf 
call&l for Id tbat City ami the refuuil of 
the Madras Sheriff only a couple of nonthaago 
to convene u meeting of the Citizens of Madras 
ral<e iatemting ijuretioos as to the origin and 
history of Shrieralty in India. The OSiee of 
Sheriifis an exceedingly old and hnnoumbleone 
in England, where each County hsa iU own 
SherilT. During AngIo>Sazon times, the Sbenff 
waa merely the Deputy of the Earl or Coaies. to 
whom, it is mid, was entrusted the custody of 
the* Shire on tha first dirision of the Kingdom 
iiito Counties. Gradually, however, the Karl 
reslgnwl the more laborious dotiea of his Office to 
hia Deputy, who in feudal times hectme thereat 
Head of the County, lie thus became the royal 
represciiUtire in the County, held his Court 
(the SherifTs (oum or fs<() in it and further 
lookwl after the financial interests of tho Crown 
ill it. Thus, all Civil, Judicial and Financial 
powers were vested in hia hands. When the 
principle of representation came into existence, 
the County Court was given the right to elect the 
• Knights of the Bhire.* In early times, the office 
seems, in some cases, at least, an here<litary one ; 
this was abolished later by Stttute. Ordinarily 
however, he was elected by tho people. Thus, 
the City of London had the election of Sheriffs' 
of London and '^liddlescx vested in their body 
by a Charter of JTenry 7., and this right they still 
exercise. A Statute of Edward 1,'srsign, 1300 A. D, 
recogniscfl tltis right of the people Co elect 
Hberiff'i in nit Counties in whiclt the office wan 
not hereditary. Hut tliroughoot England gener- 
ally (and in Wales also under Stat. 8 is 9 Viet* 
Oh. 11., ymssed In 1815,} it is provided tiy a 

■ ■ -.s* • 


Statute of the rt'iga of EMward 77., pos.'^ctl in 731(1 
tl.ac the Sheriff* should thenceforth be assigned 
by the Clisnceiior, Treasurer and tho JuJge»,‘ sa 
being persons in whom the i&me trust might 
with confidence bo reposed. Aecordtogly, it is 
now the custom for il] Judges, High Officers and 
Privy OdaDcillors to meet in the Exchequer on 
thscnorrowof 8t, Martin end then and there 
for the Judgas to propose throe persons for each 
County, to U» rvjiorto«l (if approved of) to the 
Crown, who afterwards appoints one of them to 
be Sheriff. The offi ‘e lasts in England only one 
year, or until a sueewMor is appointed. During 
the reign of the Plantagenets, the Sheriff lust 
much of his powers and prentige. The rise of 
the CourU, took away hU Judicial powers ; his 
CriioinAl powers sre now rmtrieted to preliminsry 
inveatigntion into crime and in some caaenthe 
summary trial of offvndrnt, sow usiurlly conduct- 
ed by the Sheriff-Depute, who ronlly came into 
existence at the time when persons ignorant of 
the law hecame, under the hereditary system, 
Bheriffs. Hia Military functions were taken over 
by the Lord'Lieulenant, who is now more promi- 
nent in the County than the Sheriff and whoem 
Office dates according to some from the time of 
Henry VIII., and according toothers from the 
reign of Edward Vl, He is now chiefly a Minis- 
terial Officer : ho arrests or Imprisons, summons 
andreturna the Jury, carries the judgment or 
sentence of Court into effect, Ac. 

With theiremigrnllon to America and India, 
Engliahinen carried their inatitiitiona, Tho Shriev- 
alty exists in most of the State Governmonts fn 
the United States of America. Ilia duties in 
them are the same aa in Kogisnd, but different 
Htatoi differ (n details. He is very generally 
elected by Che people, and hia term of office may 
extend to two or moro years even. HU duties 
sre also, as in England, purely MinUtcrial. So 
far aa Madras is concerned, hia Office seems to 
have come into existence with the establishment 
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of the Becorder’a Court in it on 1st November, 
1798, ID Bcoordnnce with the East India Act 
of 1797 (37 Geo. III. C. 142). . It is doubtful 
if the office is really older than this • however, 
so far as could be made out at present there is 
nothing to show that it came into being in 1687, 
when the Mayor’s Court (in accordance with the 
Charter Act of that year) was established in 
Madras, and the Mayor and Aldermen directed t<> 
act as a Court of Record, with power to try Civil 
and Criminal Osusea. Under that Charter, a 
Recorder was also directed to be appointed, to 
help the Mayor in trying, and judging cause.s 
ol'any conaidwTihie valne nr intncacy. ThefitsV 
Recorder appointed under it was apparently 
Sir John Biggs, formerly Recorder of Foctsmouth, 
who had come out to Madrss as Judge^Advocate 
in 1C66. It is doubtful if he had the help of a 
Sheriff ; but it is certain that on the conversion 
of the Mayor's Court, in 1797, into a Recorder’s 
Court, n- Sheriff came into existence in Madras. 
Though the name oftheShetiff of 1797 is not 
at present traceable, Mr. William Fraeer(appar- 
ontly a Coach-makcr) was Sheriff of Madras in 
1800. The Office ic. Madras has always been held 
‘ for a eiogle year, though some Sheriffs have been 
re-apppointed as many as four times. Mr. Kirhby 
Dalrymple, who first became Sheriff in 1803, 
waa re-appointed in 1874, 1816, ard 1818. Tho 
Sheriff appears to have bad from the earliest 
times a Deputy Sheriff, the holder of the office, 
•in '1800 beitp Mr.' Thomas Blytbc, like 
'Mr. Fraser, a Coach-maker. 

'■ So far ns it could be made out, the office of the 
'Sheriff in India, (it dates in Calcutta appartnily 
from 1773 and in Bomb.ay from 1798 as at 
Madras) U at present more an oinamental than 
a necesaary one. ' He is the first Citizen of the 
'City in the sense that he is chosen from tha 
'people ta aid in the carrying out of certain micia- 
‘terial functions, in aid primarily of justice. Ilia 
position in the Presidency Towns is undoubtedly 


a lelic of tha times when Englishmen ' in India 
tried to leproduce their native institutions. That 
be has so far survived the struggles of 
two and-a-Iialf centuries he owes to the 
retention of the original jurisdiction uf the High 
Courtsi in theao tlwoe Capital Cities of India, and 
to the inherent conservative nature of the English 
race. In accordance with immemorial English 
custom, the Sheriff has been asked to convene 
Public Meetings for the furtherance of public 
interests. To aiy that the Sheriff is a Govern- 
ment Officer, is, perhaps, technically correct ; but 
looking to tha genesis and hUtory of his office, cno 
would bo Micllned to say that bo is first o Citi- 
zen and then an Officer. We ought to remember 
that his office at first was elective. It cannot be 
gaine-nid that in virtue of his office, he stands 
neutral between parties, whether private (as in 
Civil Causes) or public (a.s in Criminal Causes), snd 
allows justice to lake its course. It would be in 
consonance with the $(atus of his ancient office to 
leave him a free hand in the matter of con- 
vening meetings at the request of representative 
public men. Whether he has tho unequivocal 
right to decline such a request is another ques- 
tion. Each case would naturally depend upon 
its own particular circumstances. Rut, as a 
general rule, as a citizon and that the foremost 
citizen of the town, it would be his bounden duty 
to accede to the reasonable requests of representa- 
tive citizens. If he acted otherwise, he would 
certainly be not doing justice to his high and 
historic office. A public meeting without him, 
or called together without his aid, would certainly 
be a regular meeting of tlin public ; only, wherever 
and whonevar he exists, if he does not convene 
it, he really writes his own decree out. 
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LOUD BUDDHA'S IIKLICS. 
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\QBD BUDDHB'S BEUCS. 

»Y ‘•ANTlCiUAKIAN.’* 


f llK rtwnt iliwovery of certain BuJ'flm 

■e I’rahaw/rr in th* ?*orth->V«t Frontier 
* I'rovinee is perhaps one of the grrotewt 
triamphs of the Imiiati Ai'eh»*olt>gte»* 
Department during the pest 30jcar« and more. 
The details of the discovery augment its interest 
Some 5 ynra ago Uons. Puacher, the Prenrh 
saranf, went afong the Frontier ami had hi« 
attention directed to two curio'is moundi of earth 
in <v field half a mile from I’eahawar City. Mr. 
Sfanhalf, the Director-Uenerat cf Arcfiamfogy in 
India and Dr. Spooner, Superintendent of 
Archrcology, in the Frontier Province began 
work at them some 2 yearn ago and 
continued with d.tantlesa energy their esc*- 
ntiont, Dr. Spooner, who was in direct 
charge of the wurk throughout, found little 
of interest in the larger of the two mounds. Digging 
at the smaller, be found it covere<i remains or a 
pnpida no leu than 283 feet from side to aide. 
Deep ioto the remains of half-dreued stone an 
brick ho mined and found, it is said, the remains 
of a stucco frieze ornamented with seated figure# 
of IJttddha intorspemed with Corinthian pilaelcra. 
llo also unearthed a hundred great square earthern 
pUquee, almoat Habylonian in eUf, covered with 
blue vitreous glazoand containing Individoal letters 
in tho Khanwhsthi script of ancient Buddhism, 
which await decipherment. Further down, he found 
a great square platform with wide flight# of steps 
leading up to it from every side. Into this again 
ha tunnelled and in tho very heart of the mound 
be unearthed a stone In the burial chamber, which 
he had so long sought. Tlio roof of it had falleo 
in but in thecorner, broken by n block of stone from 
above, still upright, ss It had been reverently 
placed nearly two thousand years ago, was tho 
casket that contained the treasure. The green 


mouldering peks of corrodoJ bronze, seven 
inches high by fire acrua and in sliape like the 
powder puff box of a ino<1ern beauty, and 
rcMembllng the j"Wel case of a Oteek lady of the 
lima of Clirist, was found fn the casket. 
Perpetual rJeaning dlsclifcod dtJicaiely carved 
Ggore sculpture with Kharoshslhi inscripltona in 
fine dotted indented curves between. On ita 
top u the Cgurs of a eeated Buddha and on 
either Bide are two woishipping Buddbasatvas 
perhaps representing Brahma and Indra. At 
their feet it said to run ^ Kharoshstfai inscription f 
"Homage of the teachers of the Barvastiradin 
sect The net of the lop is curved to resemble a 
fuff-hfown {otun dower in the centre n/ which 
apparently the threw bronze figures were set ; th4 
lid opening exactly as in a powder box. Around 
its top, where the vertical side begins, are carved 
bronze geeso chasing each ether fn (light and 
supporting amongst them a garland of flowore. 
Between the gees# ii another dotted Jnscrlption 
in which the name of Kanulik# appoan. Below 
the lid area numberof bronze figures in hu^relfer. 
The principal one is A Standing image of a princely 
{Mroon, extraordinary like the imago on the well- 
known coins of Ktntshkt, one of which was ae^ 
tually found a few feet away from the casket. 
The other figures are in a circle round the caaket,' 
in the middle of its cylindrical portion they repre- 
sent waled Buddhas with worshipping disciples 
between and amongst them, bcaides nupported by' 
tiny figurcA of Greek cupida. Below these figures 
is another dottod inscription which mootion# tho 
Greek maker of the casket. It runs ; " Agisalaoer^ 
Head Engineer in the FiAorafimgoda of Kanlshka 
in tho Lingataraa) of Mahosedaf.” The name 
Kanishkain this inscription Is so arranged that it’ 
falls immediately below and is indeed divided by' 
the figure of this King. The (Tat bottom of the 
casket was loose and through it peeped tho gilt*' 
tcring Bgeof a transparent rock crystal. This was' 
extracted and proved to bo a wrought hexagonal' 
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receptacle 5 xDcbes long by^ 3 across ; with o hole 
2 inches wide by 3 deep in the top. The top was 
stopped with an esrthern seal bearing the device 
of an elephant which is supposed to have been the 
emblem of the royal house of Kaniahka. Witliin 
is. the relic, which crystal and casket and vault 
and pagoda were alike destined to guard. It 
consists of 3 small pieces of charred bone that once 
wore the Buddha himself. 

That, in brief, ia the account of Uie great 
discovery. We know both from tradition and 
from the writings of the Chinese traveller 
Euien-Tsang that Kanishka, the great Buddhiat 
Emperor of Northern India, who had bis 
capital at Peshawar, built somewhere near 
that place a Vihara to consecrate the loHca 
that have now been found. Huien-Tsang'a 
account is too long to quote here but it 
is clear from it that there was already a relic 
mouni iu existence at the spot whero he built bis 
new SthujJa, We also know that this Sthupa was 
atits base 150 ft. high in 5 stages and was 400 ft. 
in height. KanUhka completed it by addiug 25 
gilded copper discs in tiers and having deposited 
tbs relics inside, he oSered solemn worship. 
During the Chinese traveller's time, the two 
Slfmpas were still in existence and people resorted 
to it for cures. It is not known when the smaller 
mound, which Kanishka found on the spot, came 
into existence there. But possibly it was one of 
places to which the relics distributed by Asoka, 
the great Buddhist Emperor in the 4tb Century 
B. C,, found a place at Peshawar, though this 
distribution by Asoka is held by Dr. Bhy« 
Davids to be a myth and a later invention. 

Apart from the religious aspect of the discovery, 
its importance is great. For one thing, it confirms 
the writings of the Chinese traveller Huien-Tsang 
and makes us pause before we altogether reject as 
baseless ora) tradition in India. U aim appeam to 
throw light on the history of Creek art tn India 
which appears to have been already decadent 


io the 2nd Centur)' 'A, D. ‘ ’It ‘lends 
some distant support to the views of those 
who have held that Buddhist influence and 
religion had permeated far into Asia-Minor. 
According to the inecriptions found in the relics, 
wo find the casket was the work of a Greek 
named Aglsalaos, wbo was Chief Engi* 
neer in the Vihara. We know already that 
Kaniahka, who reigned about 120 A.D., spread 
BuddhUm into Khotan, defeated the Emperor of 
China and the Farthians and possibly took a lead- 
ing p.art in winning China and Japan to the 
Buddhist faith. Huien-Taang, whom ho received 
and entertained, has left us a good account of him. 
Bmdeslhe relic tower, which we hive referred to 
above, he built a Hall of Audience for Buddhist 
priests and convened a gre.at Council to codify 
Buddhist writings. He lived on friendly terms with 
neighbouring Pi ineos to the nortliand it is not too 
much to say that lie continued the Missionar}* 
work that had been begun five centuries back by 
Asoka. The acute and echolaily’ Henan traced 
the influence of Buddhist wanderers in thn Esaeres 
of the days of Jesus, whn<e religious life was quite 
unlike that of the ancient Jewish people. The 
anchorite life which these and the Nazirs and 
Reebabites led, pervaded all parts of Judea 
during and before the litneis of Jesus. Renan 
was inclined to trace in them the “ remote 
influence of the mounts of India.” “ Perhaps,” he 
Bays, ** Bome of these wandering Buddhist monks 
wboovermn the world like the .fiiet Franciscans 
in later tixnee, preaching by their actions, 
converting people who knew not their language, 
might have turned their steps towards Judea, as 
they certainly did towards Syria and Babylon ? On 
this point we have no certainty. Babylon was for 
some time a true focus of Buddhism. Bouila«p 
(Bodhisattva) was reputed a wise Chaldean 
and the founder of Sabeism ”, the religion cf 
many baptNms. 
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THE OUDEU OF THE BOJJS OF ISDIA. 


THE ORDER OF THE SONS OF INDIA. 

or 

Ms. 8. V. 8UnR\flM.\NVAM. 


HE Onler cf the Soru of India wu founded, 
in the nut’m, to cmnU net the <Luigeroua in* 

‘ fluence of the I'lxtremUt movement which 
W4S eprendlng nij'idjy ait orer the foantry end 
winning bv the hundreds iu adherenU end 
supporters among the bon and young men 
who, thoroughly imbued and impregnated with 
the spirit of potriotLim that iua been bruo<iii>g 
over the land but mdly Inoxperieneeil in the ways 
of the world, lent tbemaelvenea«ily to bo manipu 
laterl for nndeatrable endi^by persons who knew 
how beat to play upon their tender feetinga anl 
got them to aeeompliah their ulterior denigna 
and pnrpCHce. Ths literature of this movement 
growing more Toluminoue day after day, throb* 
bing with extraragmt eentitnentnliam an. I pervad* 
eil by what I might call fslio patriotUm, was de* 
voored with great avidity by theycung whmeitnagi* 
nation WM wholly r-iptured by lofty but imprac- 
ticable ideals set forth in glowing and poetic 
language by men, who, if nothing clw, were moa- 
ten of fa.acinating eloquence, I need not rfrUil 
thoHO dark and tragic crimen into which aomo of 
the young, under the sway of falsa ideals and 
led astray by the will-o’-the-wisp of irreaponai- 
ble demagogues, rushed, to the eternal shamo 
and dishonour of their motherland. .When the 
rwjflJry was fbus fc>nruiwd bv erintaiand wh^a 
the young, under the domluion of false aspirations 
ami false conceptions of their duties and obliga- 
tions, began to co* 0 ('erato in conspiracies againat 
the Government and in utopian schemea for its 
subveraion, it waa but right and proper that those 
who had Iwon taking a real interest in the welfare 
of India and had been giving their very life-blood, 
as it were, in her eervico should Mdiy come for- 
ward and tako steps to wean the young from a 


jwriJou* course of action und guide them to eerve 
their country well and truly. Mm. Ib-s-ant, 
whoso heart was fille.! with pity at the sad 
epectacla that India presented sometime 
ago determined to utilise the gigantic waa^ 
of enthusiasm tb.at had been arouse! by the 
turn of evenU all over the country and tu focus it 
on right and bcncGcent lines of activity. The 
Order was founded in October last at itenares, 
It had tlie warm approval of the highest 
Offleer of Iho Crown in the land, the Viceroy, who 
in a letter written to Mm. tlesant in December 
last, erpfew»d his beat wiahea for the success cf 
tTie movement and ondersed her opinion that 
•• the hiatory of the corning yearn must to a very 
large extent depend on tho direction in which tiie 
ruing grnemCixn enn bo atetred." Tho Oover- 
nomof Madras and Ilombayand tho magnanimous 
lliilere of the Htitca of Mytt-ji-oand llaroda grn* 
ciuiuly allowH) their nainta to bo aoHOclnted with 
the loOTcment and promised every encouragomeiit 
that might be nceJe<l m their territoriiH, OQleial 
aympatby having been secured end much of the 
opposition having been consequently overcome, the 
work of the OrJer was greatly faeilitatod knd 
many influential men in various towns longc-d 
to join the Order and promote its objects. 
The work of the Onlei* might be said to have 
begun in right earnest at tho last Theosophicni 
Convention at Adyar, when tho numerous delegates 
that had aasembled from various parte of tho 
country wero admitted into tho Order and took 
the Kdemo pledge io furtiier, »s i»r as hty ia thtir 
power, the well-being of their motherland. 

Having now briefly shown tho origin and the 
abject of the movement, lot mo turn for a while • 
to Ch« conditions of membership in it. All that is 
demanded of a member is willingness to make some 
little oacrifiecs for the cause, or in tho langungo 
of the plrslgn avhich hn has to tjvke, to '•make . 
*CTvico the dominant ideal of his life and to 
perform every day at least one act of service.’' 
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Any service, however humble, rendered to 
one’s follow-man without expectation of reward 
and with nothing but the pure motive to lift him 
upwards, however slightly, is service as is meant 
to be understood by the word in the clause I have 
quoted and none can deny that opi)ortunitic8 for 
such service oBer themselves in abundance every 
day of our lives. 

I now come to another clause of the pledge 
to which serious objection has been taken in some 
quarters but on which it seems to me, depends 
entirely the usefulness of tho Order. *• To pursue 
our ideals by law-abiding methods only "is the 
clause that has been put down by the Founders but 
there exists a class of people which, in its blind 
ignorance, thinks that all law-abiding methods 
have been tried and found ineffectual. Bloody 
revolutions and civil wars are quite incompatible 
with the sublime traditions and the unique civili- 
eation of this ancient land and fortunately, their 
advocates are in an insignificant minority which is 
bound to perish at no very distant date. The Mem- 
bert of the Sons of India will seek to promote the 
good of the country by stiictly legal and constitu- 
tional means and those whose “ conscientious ecru- 
plrs" forbid them to subscribe to this clause have 
no place in the Older. 

The Order has spread in a short time through- 
out the length and breadth of the land and counts 
already many hundreds of earnest and enthusi- 
astic members. Various useful activities havo 
been started and members are putting forth, 
each hw humble efforts, to improve the conditions 
that prevail. The education of the Dspre«»ed 
Classes, which has lone been neglected and the 
.impoitaiice of which for National weal has been so 
often and so eloquently emphasised by Mrs. Besant 
is being seriously attended to by members «nd 
many Night Schools have been opened inimportant 
centres for the education of tbe children of the 
labouring classes. Village sanitation, encourage- 
ment of foreign travel, resuscitation of VcmncuUr 


Literatuie ni'e among the activities of -the Order 
and many more may be undertaken in tho future 
but they will all be invariably directed with one 
motive, svith one aim and towards one goal, the 
building up of a noble and "perfect Indian Nation. 

I must now s.ay a few words about the Joung 
men, the rising generation in whose interests 
chiefly, as 1 have pointed out, the Order was 
founded. The members are divided into pledged 
and unpledged, the unpledged members being 
composed of students working under some elderly 
member of the pledged cl iss whose duty it shall 
be to shield them from all evil and undesiraWe 
influences and to guide their energies aright. It 
is moot deplorable but it cannot bo disguised that 
there has been a serious lack of sympathy between 
the old and the young in this country— tlie old 
trying to chill the fine enthusiasm and the ardent 
aspiration of youth, the young imturally impatient 
of the galling restrictions sought to be imposed 
upon them. It is one of the objects of this Order 
to remove the friction between the old and the 
young, to ronke the old more aympathetic towards 
the young, and the young more reverent and sub- 
missive to the old. It is hoped that this Order of 
the Sons of India will be a mesns of putting an 
end to the mischievous propaganda that has done 
more than any thing else to unsettle the minds of 
the young men and that it will ensui-e the rapid 
progress of the country along the lines of pence 
and order. 
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Surendranalh Banerjea’s Work In England. 


LL IndiA rejoiced when it was announced 
that lUbu Sorendranath Banerjea bail 
* accepted the invitation to attend the Im 
perial Press Conference as representative from 
India. As it turned cut, he proved to bathe 
onl; Indkn representative to it. His selection 
was felt to he the right one. As citizen, education- 
ist, politician nnd journalist, he hsn been one of 
the foremost publicnion of lodU during the past 
thirty yenia : And he pniveil to he n truerepieacc- 
Mlive fii.iunflt the Oanfeience ; he repiestnted 
not ardy the heUer oiind of Indis, but the 6<st 
mind of India. His work as a member uf the 
[mporial Pres.s Conference is pronounced by 
competent critics to have been a eiu-cessful one. 
As A representative on ita Council, he had to 
avoid all eontruversizl potiiicul matter at its 
luttinj,'^ Ths several speeches he delivered in con- 
noctiun with it show how sueccvafully he avoided 
it, though provocation (and that of a gmve 
ciidfitetci) wee not wanting on occAsiona to ob- 
tain him his release to defend the fair naoke 
of his country. His speech on Lord Motley’s 
discourse on ** LUeratui-e and Journalism ” 
was reinaiWable'for its happy combination of 
felicity of expression nnd declanvtioii of estab- 
lished fact'i. “ My Lord ”, he said just at the 
very ccmmencemcnt cf his speech, “ nowhere 
is that prcdomiitaoce (of the English tongne) 
more marked than in mj own countiy, Tbe 
English language hss Ven the nransof uniting 
the varied races and religiotis, Ihf pi-oplen and the 
complexities of our muUifoioi likilizition in the 
golden chains of indissoluble iinion That was^ 
a.s it deserved to be, received with clic eis, appar- 
ently Irftrtl Moiley leivding. “ Under the in* 
Rueoce of tbo EngH»h langungo and English 
literature ho ndded, •' and in this matter 
1 am not guilty of the slighttet exAggemUon 


when I say that in India the dry bones of the 
valley have become instinct with Ufo — English 
language and literature have brought about tbo 
most stupendous tinnsforroatlon in tbo life-time 
of our generntion." Tho speech in reply to Lord 
Oromer’s attack on the Indian Pi-ess was cast in 
an altogether different mould. It was rcttlly 
a fighting speech, but delivered with a sobriety, 
eeif-contrul and dignity that brought Unrel'V not 
nnly t<i Mr. nanerjen, but to his countrympn as 
welt. Lord Cromer, as an Orienlul Lihtral es he 
calle-1 himself, wanted to know if the anarchical 
outrages bad no connection with the writing of 
the Vernacul'tr Press in Indi.t and if the princi- 
ples of freedom of discussion should not be limit- 
ed by the cirvum8tances;of India. Mr. Btnerjen, 
exercising " the self-control of the East,” refused 
to enter into the causes which 'led to the anar- 
chical developments in India. But with inimit- 
able grace he told his Lordship that cn the whole 
the Press in ludia bad fulfilled the hopes enter- 
tained of it by iu Liberator, Lord Metcalfe, and 
it had been us'ed ” to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment, to the credit of our race.” Ho reminded his 
Lordship, inrv manner at once causticand pertinent, 
that “anarchy is not of the East, but of the West. , 
a noxioiM growth which has been transplanted 
from the Wwt to the His speech at 

Manchester, which was in response to the toast 
of the Lonl fifayor’s luncheon, was remarkabto 
for ita politicvl poise ami for its oratorical 
richness and was, nccoiding to all accounts, 
quite in keeping with tlio best -traditions of 
English public speaking. After referring to tho 
loyalty of his countrymen to England, and of 
their love for the British Raj in India, he drew 
punted iittcntion tc tbe mission of England in 
Indw. “Self-Government’' he said, “is the 
cement of tho Empire ; it is not inconsistent 
with the pammoijntcy of Briti.sh rule In India." 

“ That is, he wdded," “ our first ‘ and Inst 
request." ' 
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The work of Mr. Bmierjca in his purely 
personal capacity was equally BucecMful. Know- 
ing English audiences and their peculiar diflicul- 
ties in understanding the complexities of the 
Indian problem, ho addressed himself to them 
in a manner that was both comprehensive and 
practical. Unfoieseen and unfortunate tircum- 
stances, however, appeared to mar his good work. 
The criticisms of the Special Correspopdens to 
the Jjondon Timea and his belittling the agi- 
tation against the Partition on the one hand 
and magnifjing the concessions of Lord Morley 
on the other ; the unseemly attack of Lord 
Cromer on the Vernaculai Pre«s j the base person- 
al attacks of an unpopular Anglo-Indian 
clique; and to crown all the dastardly crioie of 
a fanatic young man,— xll these seemed tocheck 
the excellent results of Mt. Baoerjea’a political 
work. But.Surendranath the veteian fighter was 
quite equal to the occasion At all the meetings he 
addressed, he attacked the Bengal Pai tition i.fLord 
Curzon and the theory of the “settled fact" of I/ird 
Morley in a manner at once uncompromising, 
piquant, and biilliant. “ No Bengali ” ho de- 
clared at one meeting, “ can speak at any time 
without referring to the Partition. At any rate. 

I cannot. It fills the whole of my vision, tho whole 

of my mind." “ The Partition," he said at another. 
V is our greatest grievance, and it is the root enose 
of the pvevailii'g discontent.” Mr. Banerjea has told 
Englishmen on the spot that there is no ase aeking 
people to co-operate with Government, if tliow 
who have so far co-operated with it nr^ cast to 
the winds even at the most critical time « Tho 
Cover, meut muit ”, ns Mr. Bsnerjea said ni the 
Now Reform Club, “strengthen our Iianda.” “ If 
the Government”, he went on, “will not listen 
to our representations, if our pereislent appeals 
are brushed aside, as they have been— I 
going to K»y contemptuously— but at any rata 
briisbed aside os unworthy of serious consider- 
ation, as in the matter of tbe modifirau'on of 


tho Partition of Bengal, what becomes of 
our inltuencL' and of our power to help 

the Government ? We must have efTective 
power befoie we can -help the Govern-* 
merit at all, and I desire to press this consi- 
deration upon the mind of Lord Morley, 
and of Biitisl. democracy, who after all are the 
uncontrolled masters, of our destinies." At the 
same time, ho welcomed, on behalf of his coun- 
try the new Refoi m proposals, as indicating a 
genuine dcsiie on the part of Government to 
associate the people with itself, “ But it is a be- 
ginning nnd a good beginning " only, as he put it.’ 
The control of the purse is not there and that 
is nocesairy for any efTective check by the people 
of Govei nmentiil action. The granting of it lies in 
the hands of the British democracy, and it was 
right, therefore, that he made a forcible appeal to 
the British public to keep a watchful e) e on India, 
lie suggested to tliem the necessity for the rovivnl 
of the old periodica! P.irliamentary Committees, 

If tlint was his message to England from 
India, what hopes does he bring for India ? He 
believes in tho righteouanesa of England, he be- 
lieves in conatitutional agitation and he believes 
that the Partition ia bound to be modified. He 
exhorts his countrymen to hold a Congress in 
London, « which would be an object-lesson, the 
eignificaneo of which it would be difficult to ex- 
"Egerote,” and to devise mo-ans in India for tho 
systematic despatch of cable leports to put an 
end to the mendacity of which wo have in the 
past been innocent victims. 

Iiiilia’s Greatest Orator. 

BABtJ STJHENDRANATH BANEEJEA: 

A cl«,r conci.8 .ccount ot liis creer .oj h» 
seivfcRi to the public with copioas extracts from 
his Speeches. With „ portrait tormioe tl.o 
freotispicce, Prico Aiiosa Four. 

0- A HATESAH A CO. ESPLANADE. MADRAS- 


SE^EMBtR lOOD.) ON inE DATE OF laE DnABAIA WAR. CM 


On Ihe dite ol tin Bharala War. 

Mr. R. V. KAMESVATIA. AlYER, M.A. 
r-4-. 


TTEMPTS liave been made to determine the 
date of the Malta Bh.arata ^Yn^ from astro- 
jjomiMl ami other data available in extant 
S.anstri6 Literature. Many years ago, I made a 
fiimiUr attempt ; but I did cot care to pnMish it 
as I thought that the evidence I had collecteil, 
though eulEoient to convince ruirminded fcholars^ 
was >et not quite sufficient to satisfy those VTestern 
Orientilists, whom that genuine and broad-minded 
student of Sanskrit Literature, the late 
Dr. Buhler, aptly railed ' San^kritists of PossibilUt 
tendencies ’ •——of the typo of Prof. M'eber, Dr. 
^Yhitney• and perhaps also Dr. Tbi'oaut. 1 hoped 
to get further irrefutable evidence iu the course of 
my’stodiee. This I regret I have not been able 
to do. Having watted long enough I have now 
ventured to offier the results of my studies for tbe 
critical examination of Sanakritists in the hope 
that their criticism msy show mo my weak points 
and thiow fre-sh light on the question. 

Prof. Bsngicharya published hts views on the 
question in the /iidinn Heview for October 1900. 
Bametime liter, theaame journal published a series 
of articles on the subject by Mr. V. Qopvl Aiyar, 
more ambitious in their scope, but, I am afraid, 
far less sntisfactoiy in method and quality. The 
former concludes B. C. 1422 to bo the year in 
which the great war took place. The latter thinks 
th/tt th» gre^i «r.*r w.tj faaght in tfre fatter part 
of the year B. C. 1 1 94. My exauiinatioo of tbe 
question pointed to an altogether difTerent date 
' from these two, niid it struck me that the views 
alrevly published, wliich appear to me to be open 
to serious objections, were likely to be accepted ae 
more or less Sound by the general reader who has 
not the time, nor the facilities, for a critical 
* ridf Indiaa AnUijiiary, Vol. XXIII, p. 248, 
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examination. This is what has happened in regard 
to Uie limits of the Vedic period which were ex* 
pounded by the late Prof. Max Muller with his 
characterisric lucidity and cb.irm of manner. 
Though far more convincing evidence and argu* 
menta have since been adduced in favour of 
a toore equitable adjustment of those limits 
the older view continues to hold its ground on 
tlia strength of having held the Held for a 
long lime and on the prestige of .a scholar whoso 
won) was taken forlaw. The same thing might 
happen with this question also. If one view of a 
question should once be published and be lon^ left 
undisputed or uneontroverted, it comes to bo 
regarded as the correct view, however untenable 
it may be in itself. It may not so much matter 
if Western Orientalists advocate theories which 
arc not altogether acceptable. For till about IS 
yean back the field of Oriental Beseareh was hold 
ia the West by scholars like Weber, steeped io Greek 
bias and brought up in the thraldom of tha now ex* 
ploded nabbinica! chronotogy**-aod Indian scholars 
know bow to make allowances for their conse- 
quently distorted perspective. It is a different 
thing if cipable Indians advance such theories. 
I ehall, therefore, before setting forth my views, 
tty to examine those already published and point 
out what appear tome to be difficulties in accepting 
them. J may add that' these difficulties will be 
found to be equally applicable to the views of 
Mr. It. 0. Dutt, ns set forth in bis valuable book 
on tho rivillsation of Ancient India. 

One of thb arguments of Professor lUngacharya 
is based on the order of tho Kakshatras as men- 
tioned in the Taittirlya Samhita, (as also, in the 
Taittirlya BiMimma). The mouth (i.e., the first 
of the Nakshatras) is the Kritlikss, (Taitt. 
Bamhika: IV. 4-10 A Taitt. Brahmana : I. 1, 2- 
I, Ac.). This he hss interpreted to mean that at 
tbe time when Vyasa, (Krishna Draiydyana) 
arranged the Vedas, whicli was Just before the 
SlalMbharata War, the Vernal Equinox occur* 
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red when 'the sun was in the Krittlfcas. It appear^ 
to, be pretty certain, though <,on other gronndp 
.than- those ppt foith ‘by Prof, Rangachar^a, ? 
.that, ahoot the period which forma the Bubject 
,oE our,, enquiry, the Vernal Equinox uaa in 
ihe j Ivrittikas. Jly re.asons for placing the 
Vernal .Equinox in the Krittikas at about this 
jieriod are mainly based on two passages, ono 
‘ from the Taitt; Br.ahmana and the other fiom 
.the Satapalha. TheTaitt. Brahmana states (1, 5, 
2} that the i^7akshatrae fiom the Kiitlikas to the 
^Vii.\khas aie I)ova Naksliatras, and those from tho 
Apuradhas to the Bharanis are Yama Kaksbatuas, 
that the Krittikas are tho first, and the Viiikh.as 
,Uio last of the DevA-Nakshatraa und tJwt similarly 
.the Anuradhas and tho Bharanis aro the first and 
the last of the Yama Nakshatras, What is even 
,mor^,conclu8iye, it is stated immediately aftcr- 
pvardu that the Beam Ifakshatraa make the circuit 
;of thebeavons is tho northern hemisphere (nKarenf 
^ariyanti, i^f., movfl round b) tlie norlliorn patU) 
,and the Yam^ Kokshatr.as, in tho southern. The 
jsorthern htmUphere, it is needless to state, exteoda 
from the, Vernal Equinoctial point, up through 
,the Summer SolstitUal point, to the Autunnal 
.Equinoctial point. It is in peifect aecordanoc 
-with this that the Salnjiatha Brahmana also states 
"“I”™-*) that the Kiittikaa aloiiedo not eivcrvo 
.from' the cJiat, (cither northn-ards or soutliwarda). 
^Tliis means that in those days the Ki ittik-ia were 
•An) the Equ.ator and tint. their declination 
was ml. The posiliou of the Krittikas at the 
.Vernal Equinox was astronoinicdlly correct, 
-rot about the year B. C. 1423 ns Professor Rm- 
gaehsrja imagines, hut about Uie year B, C. 
2550.'; Mr., R. G. Tilak gives B. C. 2350 on 
.the strength of WLitcejs Tables. But Dr. R. 
-f?chratti, . Prof. Jacobi and Dr. Buhlcr are cf 
jpitiion. that 2000 years sgo the precesMon 


I » The .nslofycf ^Isr.-njw.TTeft s-hieh Prof. R,„, 
docs not apply to the KriUdts*, as w,n j 


amounted not to 50'' as at present, hut to about 
46* and the time was therefore about B. C, 2550 
—(«■* tho Indian Antiquary-— Vol. .23 pp. 157 
& 245). Accepting the position of the Krittikas 
in^the Vernal Equinox at the time of, the war, 
Piof. Rangacbarya is bound to* place the wiir 
somewhere about B. 0. 2550 and not in the 
middle of the 15th Century B. C. as ho has done.* 
Another aigutncntisb.ased on the recorded pi’si;- 
tion of the Seven Rishis, (the Seven SUrs in Ursa 
jrajor)abo\it tho time cf thegre.nt war. The Vishnu 
Parana and the Bhagtvata state that, at the 
time of Prtiikslilt (immediately following the gre.at 
war), tho Rishis {or, moio explicitly’, the line join- 
ing the two westernmost of tho Seven Stara) were 
in a lino svith the Maghps and then go on to pre- 
dict that they would leDsin thus united to each 
constellation for a bundled years anjl would bo In 
conjunction with Purvusludlis at the.timo (of the 
coronation) of Kanda. .Tliia referonee to Nan.U 
and Purv-ishnillm will bn noticed later on. Tlip 
nslionomere, Garga, ICaeynpa and Vatnhamlhira 
slate that, at the time of Yudluslithim, the Riahls 
were ill the Maghss and th’at they move from one 
aeterism to the next in lOOyeahs. ButSikalya. in 
tho Brahma Slcldliant-i, (and I^lla oIho, as pointed 
out by MimisvarO "hilegivir.g tho RMiis ' rate of 
motion ns 100 yc.vs for eich astei ism,.Ktetes that, 
at tlio coromcnccmcnt of tho. Yuga, Kratu (iho 
westernmost of the .Seven Rial.i-.) wos rear tho 
Steraacred te Vishnu (Sravann). TIjis, however, 
may W overlooked, ft i, signiGcant that none of 
the ifetronomers notice the conjiinclicn of tho 
Riahis with the Purvn».hadha nt the lime of 
Kanda, predicted by the Poranas. 

Th» nigument of Pr-^f. lUngacharya, Sir, Jt. 
O, Dutt nml olhc.s i, qiiig. 

Parikahjf, (f.e., a little after the Bharate IVnr) 
tho Rishis were in the Megha*. At the time of 


» simple rs7c.il»- 

tioo could hare We n)iwcd hj the Iraroed Professor. 
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Kanfla, thay were iu Purvasbadha; ‘From tUs 
Jtagbfis to PHrvisba’lha there nrc 10 aateiisms. 
The RistBis pass from one astensm to the next in 
100 years.' The interrnl therefore between the 
AVat and Kar.da is 1000 years approximately. The 
Pnranas gire 100 years from ITanda to Chandra* 
gupha, whose date has been ascertained to 'be 
• abont B.O. 315 on the strength of Greek evid- 
ence. The IVar, therefore, must hare been fought 
about B. C. 1415. 

This reasoning would bo perfectly conclusive if 
the rate of motion assigned to the Rishia were an 
astronomical fact. 

But the motion of the RishiS- -one asteristn in 
lOOyears-i-is, in‘tho words of CoUbrooko ‘an 
imaginary revolution gronrided on an erroneous 
theory,’ and it would bo extreoicly haisnloa# to 
dmw from this lupposed motion any inference 
about dates by rale of tlitee. As Kamalakam says 
in hie Tnttvavireka, '‘no sii;}i motion of Ihe-Risbia 
IS perceptible. But the Puraons and the'Samhi- 
Us which affirm their motion cannot bo false. 
Therefore we austs'dppose that the Seven Rishis 
whoseTevolution is mentioned atti not the visible 
luminaries in the Crsa 3faJo^^ but invisible divine 
beings, the holy Rishis' themselves, that travel 
about the heavens in ’the specified period ” Ortho 
doxy and Srience bavo often to^ be reconciled by 
such strange shifts ! 

Dismissing therefore the question of the motion 
of the Rishis as absolutely valueless for purposes 
of aritbuietical inference, we may proceed to exa- 
mine* frli»t the tradition eonaecdng (he ifes&is 
with the Maghas at the time cf the War mc-aDe. 

. It has been ascertained that, abont 2400 B. C , 
- the circle of declination, passing between the twO 
westernmost of the Seven Rishis and cutting'the 
ecliptic only 2 degrees short of tlie begmmag of 
the Maglias, was the Solstitial colure, AeimiLir 
circle passing betweert'lhe same Stars intersected 

* See thisBine^tioD ably exaiuined by tbatadmlrable 
scbolar^Calebiokc. 


the 'eclipiiu at the Maghns abont 1400 B. D.', and! 
a like circle passed through Furva Fhalguni abont- 
500 A. 1). Au intersection of this sort is .very- 
probably what is meant by the tradition, '.'whichi 
was, prreumably, based on actual observation/ It* 
tbisfaterpretation fs correct, thd recbrd^diot^rsecn 
tion of the ecliptic at the Iiinghas by thoSolstiliab 
coturo must have been that observed abdnt 2400* 
B. 0. or that about 1400 B. 0. But, as pointed; 
out by Colebrookc, Varahamihim, who lived aboub 
SOO A.D., and who records the tradition 'in hfsi 
Brihat-Simhim and expressly states that it lisi 
based on l''riddha Garga, must have been, only; 
the former. For, believing, as he did, .an tbd> 
100 yeaia’ conjunction of the Rishis' wit1\ eacht 
nsterism, he must have thought that the Bishid^ 
had completed one revolution since tba'rei' 
corded observation, and were pAssing' through tbd* 
second Xakshatra of a Second revolution. Tn tact,: 
he expresses himself 'to tbs same elTect in tiiol 
6Ccohd-haU' of the same Stassa* by sayings 
that tlie. intersection at (be Kfagbas was’atthei 
lime of Yudhisthird, which is placed; .on the* 
authority of Garga, at 2446 B. C. .. '♦ 

It mnst iatbcsocircamstancea be concluded that ■ 
the reference to the motion of the-Rishis points to; 
2400 B. 0. rather than to the later date, '1400> 
B. O. • ' . ■ I 

As for the intersection of the colure at Pur*’ 
vashadba at the time of Nanda, it is not possible' 
to determine when the tradition came '■into vogue/ 
It was probably not current at the time of "Varaha* 
Jo/A/hr, srAo m/gAt be erpected bars referred to 
this tradition also while treating of the motion of 
the Rtahis, if he had been acquainted with it. 
Nor has any other astronomical writer before 
Varahamihira referred to it. The presumption, 
thereiforc, is that tho Iraditton came into existetica 
after 500 A. D., and before the Puranas were en- 

* This SUnzs which U so dear, has-been strangely 
misunderstood by aome wntcre. It wili be discussed in 
the sequel. . ' ■ ^ ■ 
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larged into tlicir present ahape. This will explain 
aatUfacloiily one discrepancy in the Paran.aa, 
which has been noted by Sridhara, that prince of 
commentators, in his commentary on the Bhagava* 
ta (XII, 2-26) as well ns by Mr. R. 0. Dutt. In 
recording the duration of the lines of Kings that 
ruled in Magadha from the War to the ^mo of 
Kanda, the Vishnu Furana mentions 1015 years, 
the Matsya Furana gives 1050 years and the 
llbagavata 1115 ; but, adding up the periods 
given by the same Furanas to the several 
dynasties, we get not the 1000 and odd 

years, but 1500 years more nr lees. Sri- 

dhara notices this inconsistency, but passes 
over it, remarking that about 1500 years (strictly 
1408) is the actual duration and that the other 
number must therefore be due to eomo other tra- 
dition or mode of reckoning — fcayapi vivakshat/a 
nmntaru Bankhya vjam. The fact seems to bo 
that at first the Furanie traditions recorded (with 
details of the several dynasties) an interval of 
about 1500 years betv;een the time of the great 
Wav and that of Kanda. The tradition about 
the conjunction of the colure with Fiirvashadha 
at the time of Kanda apfieavs to have crept into 
vogue later on and acting on the existing theory 
that the Risliia were in one osterism for 100 years 
led to the idea that as it makes 1 0 or 1 i Kakehatras 
from tho Maghas to Furvashadha, including one or 
both, the interval between the IVar and Naoda was 
1000 and odd or 1100 and odd years ; and the 
two conflicting ideas, ona earlier and the other 
later, were allowed to live side by side in that 
mass of older and later traditions known as the 
Furanas. Any way, the interval of 1000 and 
odd years, based on the purely imaginary motion 
of the Rishis, can possess no evidentiary value. 

As for the period which amounts to 1500 
years, comprising the durations of the several 
lines of Msgadha Kings, no one who lias a 
critical acquaintance with the Furanas, their 
genesis and frequent revisions and additions at 


diOerent times and by different liand.s,- will 
‘venture to b-ase any scientific conclusions 
on the data contained therein*. As 
ttr.R. 0. Dutt so aptly puts it, " Tlie names 
of the Kings given show at aghinco the ii-seless- 
ness of the li4ts for the purposes of history. . .■ 
The lists seem like a regular pei mutation 
and combination of names, Vedic and historic, 
legendary and territorial. Confused recollections 
of ancient and historic Kings, of holy and 
famous Rishls, of events partly historical and 
partly legendary and of the supposed foundei-s 
of kingdoms were handed down for thousands of 
years, no doubt with very considerablo nlteiations 
and additions and have been woven together 
by writers of a companitively modern'period 
Into lists, whicli are supposed to be lists of Kings 
in the order i-f the reigns.” The Furanas them- 
selves seem to be cognisant of this; for Parnsaw 
the narrator of the Vishnu Furana is made to say 
to Maitreya (4-24) : *' 1 have not told you in detail 
all those (kings). For their name is legion. 
Many of these Kings bear the same names and 
there will be the chance of repetition. Tlierefore 
know that 1 have told you only of the prominent 
rulers, not with precision, but only in a vague 
and general sort of way.”t Any evidence furnish- 
ed by such unreliable materials must bo discarded, 
if evidence of a more ecientific and trustworthy 
character pointing to a diOeient conclusion is 
forthcoming. 1 will show later on that such 
evidence is available. 


A third piece of evidence on which Prof. 
Rangacharya appears to lay special stress Is that 
famished by the well-known and much-discussed 
Sloka in the Maha Bharata (Anusasanika Farvn, 


_ ..f aware Uiat, at pointed out by Mr. Vioceot 
Smith, tho listo! Aedhra Kings giron by tlie Matty* 
roraoa hai boon confirmed to asiirpriking oitentby 
coma and inioriptiona; but, Jikc Kalhana'a lUjaUran- 
i;ini,tnc litta and tradition* itv tho Puranaa become 
triutwortby only Tor Uic period not far removed from 
tho time of tlio Ia«t redactor*, 
t So ali .0 the RapkaTata (12—2). 
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Ch. 167). This Sloka has, unfoitunaUlr, two 

sitfrai tlfel: 1 

fla 5^; nq^i; II 

leailinga. The reading accepted by 17ilakanUta, the 
celebrated cemraenlator of the Italia BUarata, ia 

iiralsq anaqrar qrawr^t jitifet l 

■' Sqt qiiiaqiltt ii 

(ci'fij Lis commentary cn Siokas 2 & 3, Wiishma 
Parra XVIlI). The other and usual reading is 

qro Bigsrai qrewi^i l 
ftqjnfrq; "raisq qtfisi nftanCra. H 

Tl'is aiolcs, whichever leading be adopted, must 
be interpreted in conjunction with the other 
Slokas in the BharaU bearing on the question of 
the time cf the ^Yar. So, intact, Kdakantha has 
done. Itilakantha could not however reconcile, 
according t<i hia calculation, the several passoges 
in the Bhatuta with this Sloka, and wa«, therefote, 
obliged to twist and force the pas&igAs «o m to 
piecQ them together, and he his employed all his 
ingenuity and erudition to prove that 58 means 
42 ! Tho examination of this Sloka and the 
connected passages and Kilakantha'e tnlerprebi- 
tion of them will occupy much apace and must be 
reserved for a sepamta paper. My more iTime- 
diate object is to see how Prof, llangachaiya has 
interpreted this Sloka and how far his interpreta- 
tion bears out his conclusions. 

Ua has taken the familiar rending and lias 
translated it thus : 

“ Ob YudhisIiUura, the lunar month of Uagha 
has already well arrived ; three parts of it still re- 
main and the present fortnight happens therefore 
to be bright.” 

This rendering appears to me to be open to 
several objections. 1. .S'auniya^ has been render- 
ed into ' lunar’. As a derivative from .Sbiiia it is, 
indeed, capable tf this meaning; but I should 
prefer to tike it as neanin" '.ni.qpicioiw*. For 


Maglia, by itself, denotes tlio iiuuiv month (being 
tliat in which the full moon is in conjunction 
with th« Msghfls) and lienco Sutimyah in the sense 
of lunar would be a perfe"Uy needless repetition. 
Again it would be more in Inruiony with the 
context to take the word as meaniog “auspicious" 
For the Intention of the entire p-assige is to show 
that Bhishma wns waiting for the auspicious time 
foahnfllo oiT his moital coil ami the month of 
Magha, marking the commencement of the Ultara- 
y.ifui, wasan niispiciotis month to die in. 
Brih-Upan. VI. 2, 15, Chh. Upnn. IV*15, .5, 
Brahmasutras TV. 2, 18, 21 ard Bhag. Gita Yfll. 
•24). This differ'’neo in intciprctntion hoitever 
does net nlfect the question at Issna. 

2. Tyilhtfpasrshah has been taken as a bcihucrihi 
adjective referring to J/itw/i, and h-W ‘Wen 
rendered into " three parts of it (i. < , the month) 
still remain.” The mere obvious and natural 
interpretation would bo to take it os referring to' 
jxtUhoifam immediately following. It la true that 
theoretically ell syntactical requirements may bo 
ignored in Sanskrit; hut in this caso there 
appears tv be no excuse for ignoring the complete- 
ness of the former half of the Sinks, Jthe iiiatus 
caused by the vocative at its end and the juxta- 
position of the ndjcctive and the noun. 'One' 
would last think of the very possibility of such a 
constnictiOD. Again friWaya is most generally 
used in Sanskrit in the sense of cne-tiird p<trl 
and ha-q, in fact, been only so used in the Eharata 
itself (cf. for instance, TT^f 

iirislima Parva). If, taking ad- 
vantage of the pliability of Sanskrit com- 
pound", the force of usage can bo got at nought 
it has still to bo shown how many parts a month 
has. Let iia assume the meaning to be ' three 
parts, of the month still remain.’ How many 
parts have gone? How many ore the recognised 
parts of a month ? The idea of four weeks as four 
ports appears foieign to early Indian (especially (he 
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UralitnanA) Litcraturo in which two divisions of 
the month arc commonly met with; one, into 2 
pails, each consisting of n or AnfAnmaM, 

and the other into 5 psrt«, each consisting of six 
dnjs or Shmlaha. 

3. HiiUo 77A<ii'i(i(r7t ArAnfi has been construed 
to mean ‘happens therefore to be blight.’ Tlio 
more obvious snd usual meaning U ‘ deserves to 
be (regarded as) the bright palaJia.' 

lJut opart from the meaning naturally convened 
by tho words, there is this di0iculty in occepting 
Prof. Rangicharj’a'a interpretation. According to 
him, tho SMa would in substance amount to 
this:*^ Uishtna is anxious to die in the bright 
fortnight (which is also auspicious to die in) 
aa he is anxious to die in the Ultara^nna. He 
therefore wishes to know whether the paili- 
cular dayU in the bright (5uAfa) paKaha or in 
the dark (7ui»Ar.a) paktha.. To fiud this out ho 
employe the following reasoning • “ Three- 
fourths of this month yet remain ; therefore 
only one-fouvth of the month has passed ; the 
Crst-balf of every month is the bright foitnight, 
and the present time, being included in the 
first-half, is Sii^a pakthn."—li, is something 
like this You ask me : “ Is to day a 6'n47a 
pakaha day or a Krithnn ;i«4sArt day ? ” Ii-ntead 
of answering such a needless question straight- 
way, I reply : * Well, let me see. Tho month 
has already begun. Three-fourths of the month 
yet remain. Therefore only onc-fourtb of tho 
month has gone. The first-half of a month is 
SiiUa pakaha. Thereforo to-day must bo Sukla 
pakaha ! ’ What would 3-011 think of me ! 

But, all this apart, thi« chain of reasoning to 
^ establish what is the most obvious thin" in the 
world from premisses which would “be the last 
to suggest themselves (e. jr,, to nscertain the ex-, 
pired portion of a month,- the well-known; from 
the portion still left, the Ill-known and generally 
inferrible) icats on an assumption which might 
on examination be found to be incorrect. The 


assumption made in tliis piece of ratiocination 
is that tlie first-hnlf of a month is tho bright 
fortnight. This would occur only in the vimawfa 
arrangement of the months. The learned Frofes- 
sormust bo aware tliateven in iriedi.rval India tho 
aiTsngetncnt was in vogue in certain parts- 
of India and the /’nnn'wMrtfrt arrangement in other 
part? (fitti Kiclhorn in IndianAnliquary, Vol. 23 
page 122 ff.). In ancient India the Amanla ar- 
rangement appcnis to have come into vogue only 

from the time indicated by tho I’etfajiya J'polisha, 
the KauahilaLi Jlrah,* (XIX-3) (and probably. the 
Aitarey-.v Brahmana also). At the lime of theBhara- 
la War Jand earlier as in the Taitt. Samhiti, VII. 
— 4-8) and down to the time of the Taitt. Brah- -• 


mana and the Satnpatlm Drahmana which presup'- 
pose tho events of tho Bharata WaH, the months* 
began with the Furnima, The Sataentha Brah* 
inana states that tlie month began with the full 

moon and that the full moon of Pha^nna the 

first night of theyeer: “Why at full moon! 
(Foi) ihe/tiU moon no doicAt tcrt* the Jtrat to ihhie 
forth. And furthermore, at tho Fhalguna' (full' 
moon). For, that full moon of Fhalguna Is the 
first night of tho year." (Satapatha Brah. VI. 2j 
2, 17-18), If then at thu time of the ' Bharata 
War and down to many years later, tho practice 
was to begin the month with the full moon, tho 
Cist half of the month would bo tho dark /i«// 
ond the reasoning baatd on the centrnry ossuntp- . 
tion xcould /all to the proiunf. 

Tradition, it must bo admitted, supports 
Professor Itangacharya’a conclusion, if tbeSloka 
does not. The current tradition is that Bhishma 
departed thia world on .l/nyaa Sttkla Saptanii 


Urali. (V — I) also refers to tlie more 
aeconlance, uiOi 
ftocording to which an antiquated usage WM 
^0"" to ‘"oos whin tho 
* VM« ’oonths had undergone alteration. 

Ihl ParitX/rj'**"? “These are 

IS of this that tho <Utha sings : 
by their FarikshiUs, iioiforining horse B.seriflco, 

tl'e IJl.arataWar must 
tIwrcrore,hayc taken place many years earlier. 
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{the seventh Oay of the bright fortnight of thb 
lunar month of Magha). At one time, (I will, 
later on, show when}, the Winter SoUlico fell 
on or near this day and the day theiefoTO came 
to bo c.alled also J^al^^t•S<lp(ami or the sewnlh 
day (of the Magha Sukla] on 'which the Sun 
turns his chariot rorthwards. We Indians even 
now observe this day as one marking the Winter 
Solstice and offer oblations of water to Bhishnn 
in these words ; 

aijan II 

— ‘ I pour this offering of water to the 
(celibate and therefore) sonless Bl.Ubma, of 
the race of Rinkriti and the chn of Vayya- 
ghrapada’. I/xter on we (the Tamil Brahmsins 
of Southern Indie) adopted the Solar Zodiic and 
tho Solar O^iendar and the 5u>i4rAmAi<o 

day, when the Sun entered tlie Tropic of Cipri* 
corn, became onr TJttarayana goUtitiil d>y. The 
Sun haa, since tl.e adoption of the SoUr }i.xliac, 
receded more than SO degrees and tho solstiti >I 
day now falls towards tho end of tl.o first week 
of Chapa Jraf't. Before the Solar Calendar came 
into vogue, Magha Sukla Stptimi w.\s regarded 
as the eoUtitiil dny nnd, everybody being 
familiar with the trvdition that Bliishma 
walteil on . his death-bed for soveial da^e 
to givo up his life on the commencement of 
the Tltbarayana, the two ideas were ombine.! end 
another idea crept in— that Bhislimn died on 
•Msgha Sukla Saptami. This in course of timo be- 
came ft tradition. The student of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture need not be told that our fuicred writings 
(classical and pro classical) not raa'ely record anci- 
ent usages which had become obsolete but which 
-the Acharyas did not like to omit on account of 
their sanctity; and the traditional usage, insttiad of 
being replaced by the current practice, is al-o being 
kept np along with the latter. We are thus ob- 
serving the ila^ha Suhla Sa]>(ami as n sort of 


tr.ulitlonal solstitial day and tlie 3[aknra Sanlra 
mana day as f/ie soktitial day, avhereaV the ac 
tual solstitial day f.alls about 20 diys earlier. 
Vyasa Smrili, as quoted by Jladhava in his Para- 
sira-Madhaviya nnd Vaidyanathn, regaials Msgha 
Sukit AshUmi as tho anniverMry of Bbishma’^ 
demise and enjoins tho performance of the ShUhma 
larpann on that day. 

ixst «8 for argument’s sake suppose that the 
S(oka under discussion refers to 3Jagha Snhla Snp- 
tami. Would it wacrnnt the conclusion tli.at this 
indicates B C. 1422 os the year in which the War 
w«s fought ? This hfagha Suhtn Saplami has been 
Assumod, (correctly, as it happens, in this caao 
though the data on which the assumption is 
based do not appear to have been considered), 
to be that of the first year of the ^'iTMHvjfsnrrt, 
technically so railed — cf the then current S-ye.ar 
cycle. The Winter Solstitial day falling on or 
about a particular lilhi of a month in the first 
year of the eyefo would fall, it is needless to state, 
on different (itAis in the next four years and 
avoold cone to approximately coincide again with 
that particular tith only at the commenceroont 
of tbe next cycle after adjustment by intercala- 
tion. According to the V^edatjga-Jyotiah.\ the 
first year of che cycle commenced with tbe 
Winter Solstice o» the Magha SuXla fyalipa^, 
Pratt, whose calculations are accepted by Frofee- 
nor Max Muller, * calculated that the solstitial 
colure occupied this position about 1181 B. 0, 
Colebrooke and Davis, reckoning from Spiea (Cliit- 
ra) reckoned that the time indic-ated was B. 0. 
1395 or B. C. 1391 1: Profes'ior jacobi also 
leans to the latter view and states i : “ Tho state- 
ment of the Jyoti«ha as to the position of the c6- 
lurps !« much later; it corresponds to tho 14th or 
15lh Century B. C." Even accepting tho later time 
B. 0. 1191, the coincidence of tho Winter SoI«tice 
with .IfayAfl Sulla Saptami would Imve occurred 
about 7 days earlier or about 7 degrees in advance 
from the Sfagha Sulla Pmtipad. That is about 
17D&J}. fX w JPI'D B. C. J4&0 ttetd odd 

B. 0. os tbe Professor would have it.§ 

Thus none of tho pieces of evidence taken up by 
Professor Itangicharya would seem to warrant Ida 
conclusion that the W.ar w.as fought about B. C, 
1432. They rather indicate a much earlier date, 

. * t*MeSIax Muller, U. V. Vol. IV, preface, p. 27. 

t Sea tho question tfiscussed in the nc>4l Asiatic 
Journal, Dombay, New Series— Vol. for 1SG5, p. 3 I(J ff, 

1 lodian antiquary, Vol. 23, p. 157. 

$ Reckoning roughly the rate of precession at 1 de- 
gree morn Or leas I day in 72 years. 
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Mr. M.B. lUM.VaWAMI AIYAU, n. A. 

^ — — 1 i} 

Bright l>e the face of llio radiant pe.arl, 

That hides the soft beam of the moon ; 

0 lovelier far ^7JS the faeo of my ghl, 

That dimmed tho shine of the f earl and th’ 

' moon. 

But Oed’s that face that smiled and shone, 

She lived like a flower and has gone. 

Sweet Ihongh th« blush of the lose bad, 

That till ills with tlie kis.s of the golden morn; 
Th3 rose, that reddened my lova’c cheek*. 

glowed 

With the tint of the loao and tlie morn. 

Short a-s a dieam tint sweetens a bleep, 

She brightened my life and left me to neep. 
Blight is tho tise of the roay mum. 

Sad is tho fall of tho hazy eve, 

Tho soft gaze of her eyes that shone, 

0 sweetly mingled the morn and the eie. 

And vainly I sigh for the gaz*', 

Tliogaze thitcnce gladdened my face 
Soft in tl>e touch of lip to lip, 

Tliat softly meet in the kiss cf a dream ; 

The ted, red lips 1 loved to sip, 

Weio softer than tho kiss and the dream. 

Oar lips cm only meet in a sleep, 

0 though niy heart may rooan and weep. 
Fair tho' the string' of "a pe.nily row. 

That is stiung by a stiing of gold ; 

The pearls my love's laugh loved to show, 

Oshnmed the shine of the pcailnnd the gold.' 
* . Ah Death has hid tiiem fiom mine eyes. 

That he might biiglUen piiadlso. 

' Glad be tho lieart of the aiumy foam, 

That dances light on th 'sands by the sea. 

But Oh the gloom of my des'l.ate home, 

Thit sweetly shone with the love of thee. 

Ah vainly Idly still T gaze .* 

My lost one on your empty place. 


A desert lies between our bighs, 

Cah nil my weeping — all my tears, 

0 wasii the dust that clouds my eyes, 

Tho’ wept with all the weeping years. 

We flic but moans that sigh in the gloom, • • 
BHaJ to n ray that shines in the tomb. 

Like the lingciing light of a star tliat's dead, 
Her love, when life glowed warm in her face. 
Still sheds its light, though she is lied, 

And lights the path of my des’Iate days. 

My lie.".rt; that once av.as light and gay, 

Now Jives a hermit for away. 

We shine, O Dentil r.nd float and glide, 

I,iko bubbles that float o'er n ware, 

A moment’s glory, on thy tide, 

And sink into the silent grave. 

The widowed sduls that weep and sLiy, 

Will ihemselves ere long fly away. 

Mahadeva Covind Ranade: In MEDiorlam. 

Dy 

Mb. ABDnsnm r. lifiAnATiDAn. 


Sweet is the memory of those passed away ! 

And sweeter still of those who ever sti-ovo 

To light the path of knowledge, truth and love. 
No monumenU for thee, great Ilanad^ ! 

Itwt thy dear name, starlike, e’er bolds a sway 
Deep in our heart of heaits; thou stoodst 
above 

All ir.oi tnl vanities ; in field or grove 
Thy rays illumined blight our common clay 1 

O worthy Son of India’s worthier pride 1 
0 mighty Thinker of a mi’ghfy race J 

High deeds have 'ome roui thee like BUi.h''''m* 
pure. 

High words have fall’n fiom theo like getns of 
yore : 

They stream, they shine, with all their magic 
grace, 

And like the lightning wsko oiir aoula that 
sleep aside I 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

DY UAJDUAni. 

EUeOPE. 

IIK Iwt four week* raxy be trt bon pertol 
of qiiiescenee. Volition wsjm to hnv>‘ reowIM 
in the backgruuuii, nn<} tiie one im.Mrtnnt 
feature to bo noticeJ in iM itend i* the keen 
interest Mt by the gre «t notion* in tlie Twentieth 
Century minelaof BetuO flying in tlienir. Whnt 
the im*gin*tire Greek ftiled to flo some tkreo 
thou**ad yenrs itgo the miteriithftic Teuton nn') 
the Gelt of nnr own flty* h tea fitirly *<.-conifkli«he>l. 

'Aviation, n* the new nrt of n*vigUion the 
li'^uifl nir i* cOlwl, wb* the tope of t».>io- lu 
rionflon, PrtTta *nif fn nil the thr».* itrw»t 

Cupitol Citiee of Eumpe cuoipeCiti^e <in<) indivi- 
flunl triitls of acienti&e nvUtion hitvo btkon f>Uve, 
the hoip^lei flinpl^ying tho ^rentott enthutietm 
fn thii now molu of trintitiun the future poten- 
thiitiee of whioh it ix to forectet. Tho 

glorioo* g*in* of fkience, in ell iu multifohl 
depertmente, nre unpimlleW in the domaiue of 
hun-tn htrtfiry. Recojd bents record till nil 
novelty of o-ic record nurpnsstng Another he* 
grown into a r immonpUce. To-dsy Medicii.o 
Mtonishes us with some of its tmiHt wondiou* 
result* which iu tho long run nrn destino'l to 
bring that relief to suiTen'ng humsnity whieh 
even fifteen or twenty years ago ws* held 
to be irnpnt-gilile. RUeascs known to be in* 
curable have snwumbed under the hand* nndtnii'ds 
of tho man of science. Tho mo^t impenetn*M* 
parts of Jiiiman organism where hitent diaewe 
played slow hut sure havoc to life, old tvnd yniing, 
have now l>oen made transparent by the lurid 
light of tha miraculoiia radium. That etementsry 
substance h** opened npn new vista of nnltmiied 
extent for all men of sc'ence. The horiron seems 
to be unboundeil nnd llciven only know* wlmt 
the Twenty-Crat Century will record ns its pro* 


grew daring the previous liundrrd year*. Scirnro 
{n every branch is benfing itself so as to seeme 
for Imnsnity greater materia! and njoral progress 
wbich is ciobo>lielin what we mil mo<lcrn cirillaa* 
tion. Rut it is not only in tho srL* of peace thnt 
Science indd* dominant *way. The art* of war, 
too, have i-ec-ived a t"Oracndous impetus wLich, 
fnrm the (loiRt of view of immediatosnd certain 
destruction, is ind** d appilUng. Aviation, at pre*" 
sent, i* no doubt cf the- clue fust interest to tho men 
of war. All the diflurcnl trials which havo recently 
taken pUce have but one aim and object, flow m 
times of biwtility thebelligeicnU by taking a flight 
in the air could e*py the strength and weaknetia of 
each other and arrange their embattled hosts sc* 
corJingly. It will, however, be an evil d.ay when 
avwtion he’ps In liiimAn destruction worse than 
the misanri-ex which ilUtiUry has tnournfully re- 
cordwl Rut as they aay uich evil has its lorrcs- 
ponding gooii, it niiglit haptmn that this very evil' 
which puisaint aviation i* bound to realise miust* 
lead to acMMtion of war. If that b« tbegooil 
which may eventually come forth, perhaps, Iftiman* 
ity will not regret the pro^ent trial* of atrenglh 
going on in acrid navigation. It ia nconsum- 
mstion, to bo devoutly wishe-J. U’fmt tho Ifagiio 
conclave has not yet boon ablo Jo nocomplish by' 
rcasonod diplomacy will bo nccoroplishej by a 
atorner nnd surer rnethod. But whether aerial 
navigntiou, npirt from its watlike aspect, wHI be 
shin to achiuve n great pacific good, is yet a 
|>mblem. In miltors of Science dogmatism T* 
impissihla. Indeeil, Scleneo itself has expunged 
tho woril from it-i dictionary. Thus it is that 
nvUtionmore than politics and diplomacy held fast' 
the humanity i>f Europe and rl vetted its attention 
dining tho 1i«t four week* under review, ft 
w*a, fndee<f, a docidctl gain so fur a* it enabioil 
one to gat relief from tha eternil Continental 
politic*, with its ’jubilant or jarring note*, it* 
conflict of interest*, its *pheresof inniienee,niid it* 
policy of running it race for tho hegemony of the 
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Continent. Europe took a pause. It breathed a bit 
more freely. The Texiton was less Anglephobe 
and the Anglo-Saxon was in bis tui-n less Teulono- 
phobe. So, too, France and Austria, Turkey and 
Russia. Each and all took breath. No doubt 
they are all surveying the existing situation. 
What next may come is still in the womb of 
time. But it would seem that there is a 
lull in the Chamber of Diputiei in Paris 
after the Dclcasse-Clemenceau storm. The 
Breand Ministry has entered on its career of 
passive usefulness. Finance is still the burden of 
the Chamber 5 and there is a talk of a Franco-Ger- 
man entmU eordiale, which, if brought about, 
would, indeed, bo an event of the first magnitude, 
in ConlinenUl politics. The retirement of Prince 
Bulow and the passing of the new taxation Bill for 
25 roilUons are also events to be counted with. 
Looked at closer lt.i8 evident that social democracy 
baa made a distinct advance in Berlin. It re- 
mains, however, to he seen whether the masterful 
Emperor will strive to undermine the growing 
strength of that element which must now bo per- 
manently reckoned with, If only he would read 
aright the signs of the times and stalk the domes, 
tic stage with circumspection, practical statesman- 
ship, and tolerance of opinions of the divergent 
olemonts of the surging democratic mesa, be U sure 
to bring his people nearer himself and give a fillip 
to the somewhat arrested progress witncssecl 
to-day. No doubt the Army and the Navy are 
the two pillars of State; but even these pill.rs 
may of themselves bring destruction to the Empire 
if autocracy is persisted in. Meanwhile it j, to 
be hoped that the initiative to which Mr. Aaqnith 
referred in one of his recent replies to a Member 
in the House of Commons will end in some fruit- 
ful arrangement touching the strength of the 
Navy in both the countries. A thorough pacific 
understanding would go a great way to relieve the 
existing tension, and allow trade and commerce 
Iiow Tjot little affrighted, to take a furtlier ]oap 


forward, bringing a larger revenue to the State 
Treasuries whieli might be used for most profit- 
able and productive purposes. It is a truism to 
say that at present the Naval pn>blem holds domi- 
nant sway among all the great poweta of Europe. 
England, Fiance, Germany, Austria, Uuasia, 
Italy, Tnikey, and even Spu'n — each and nil are 
keenly intent on reoiganising their respective 
Navy both for pill poses of defence and offence. 
And there is also the great Colossus of tho Far 
West wlijch, not to be left behind in the race for 
“Imperial ” dominion, is fast rebuilding itsN'ivy. 
Indeed, ft has already launched a fleet, as a trial, 
which is to scour the Pacific and di-cover which 
may be the Naval bases to bold fust hy in limes 
of emergency. Russia dreuids both AmeuVnsnd 
Japan in the Pacific and !« fast building up a 
new Naval fleet, Turkey, not to be left behind 
in this great competitive race, is idoo striving 
inthesame direction, And well it may. Fur, 
with a new loan of 7 milliune sterling its i-esour* 
CCS for placing tlio country on a sound footing 
will be groatly impruvod. Tin key is going fur- 
ward with a steady aim and purpose putting its 
bouse in order. The Civil Service and the Army 
arc now being legtilnily paid, A scheme nf 
internal lasalion nnd foreign tariff ia about to 
bo introduced which, while sweeping away all 
rotten depn tments and corrupt orgaiiiastions, wilt 
have the effect of htinging into tlie Trenanry 
a eonsuh-rable levenne of which it has been for 
years defrauded. Quiet is restore.l in Asia Minor 
nnd the disturbed Province of Yemen is h.dng 
paeified. Thnnks to the Rigncious diplomacy <’f the 
Great Powers, the Cietan difficulty, which so 
oTninon.ly thi(iitr-ned hostilities and European com- 
plications, has been gieatly alUyed. W« cannot 
say It has l>een definitely solved. But the fiery, si- 
bait rash, Greeks h.ave climbed down cmsiderably- 
Wisley they have hauled down the Hellenic flag 
and enable! the Ciesceut to regain its nscendftucy. 
Friendly relations have been restorer] nnd the tiyo 
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neigliboura are now once more at peace. The 
Moroccuati policy ol King Alphon^o has undergone 
a change. It whs most unpopular and led to 
ejcces-ses at B.irce1ona and other eouthem 
towns. For the time the riotous element has been 
supreme. But the smouldering fire, it is not 
improbable, may agiin burst into a confisgration 
which will bodo no good to the Bourbons of the 
Spanish Royalty. One serious defeat in Morocco 
and there may be a revival of the anti'tnonarchical 
demonstration. King Alphonso must move with 
the limes and endeavour to free himself from his 
dd surroundings and influencra which can liardly 
be said to be benefiotsl to the interests of the State. 

Meanwhile the meets of the Monsrehs have 
continxjed. King Elwaid welcomed his relatives, 
the Tsar and the Tsariiri, at Cowes. If there 
was to be no demonstration and reception in out- 
nigcd London for the “Divine ” Figure of the North, 
at any rate the King sagaciously divoitej the 
scene nf (he reception to Cowes and gave a 
losgnlficent Naval review by aayof sop for the 
jlCMar’s disappointment to be ovated 0/ London. 
But the Russian autocrat will have drawn his 
own moral from the way in which Londoners 
euccefsfally Vept him at arm’s length. lie will 
have to turn over, a new leaf if be hopes at&ny 
future time to have a popular ovation in the 
streets of the free metropolis of freo England 
which at pnsent is shocked by tbe appalling 
number of executions, deportations, and other 
tyrannies rife in his Kingdom during the last 
four years. Let us hope Mon. Stolypinand Mon. 
Ichvolsky, too, have learned a lesson. Of coarse, 
the Emperor ^t'illiam nlso met the Tsar in the 
Bdtiuon his way Ksek from Cowes; and there 
U the rumour of a fresh “ alliance " under cer- 
tain conditions. But the modern world, outside 
. the pale of European diplomat«, places little faith 
in alliances, be they triple or ijuadruple or holy, 
“ Alliancea'’ of the character of the last tsro 
centuries can nevei be expected any more. The 


evolntion of time has brought radical changes 
which, say what they will, do not favour allian- 
ces. Be that as it may King Edward is now 
back in London after resting his oars at Marien- 
bad for the customary water cure of four weeks. 
Friendly greetings were interchanged while there 
with the Emperor Joseph, and tho autograph 
portrait of tho King was the open pronounce- 
ment of the Continent of the re establishment of 
those friendly relations which were somewhat dis- 
turbed by the unconstitutional methods by which 
Ilerzegovina and Bosnia were annexed. 

£.vai.AKD. 

The Finance Bill is still dragging on its slow 
length; but the Ministry bare now successfaJly 
resisted the gauuUct of Opposition both in and out 
of the II uise. The New Free Trade League has 
already knocked the bottom out of the extreme 
Tariff reformers. That reform may now be said 
with truth to be de-id as a doornail. In another 
two* weeks the Budget in all its branches wil 
have been passed. It would remain as a memoir- 
able ficlneveeent of the Asquith-George-Churchni 
Ministry. For no three Ministers have so euc- 
cessfully educated the masses out.side Farliament 
and diiven home that tho Budget was in reality 
the Budget of the poor. It now only remains to 
be seen how the Lords deal with it. In connexion 
with this the reader is referred to the exceedingly 
able and illuming article from the pen 0! Mr. 
Frederick Harrison in the PasUivist for 

tbe current month. Suyehe: “ If the Peers sub- 
mit to this Budget without struggle, their pre- 
stige is gone, and they will bo preparing them- 
selves for a complete and early re-settlement of 
their Constitutional rights, and this can only mean 
tho total extinction of hereditary legislators. The 
temptation to the Poors to make a last stand ia tre- 
mendous. They form onfy heredttar*/ bodtjof 
Ugistalftr$ remainin;^ in tlie \rorld in this Tumtieth 
Century, and it seems that honour demands 
of the Old Gerard of Feudalism that they should 
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die — ljut not hurrendci On the other hand 
the {Jiebiiit chsllenge by the Commons is deemed 
by Mr. Haiiison “ to be most favourable to 
thiuibelves tlii»t Uuy are ever likely to get. In 
mi (.pin-al U» the people— with the single «|uesl5on 
— shall >so t«x the luxuries of the rich or the 
(ochloftlic jKOple— there om be but one ansnrer. 
l‘rot»xtioi', land monopoly, unearned inrrtincnt, 
heielitary Irgi^latinn — would all basaeptaway 
togither, and a dtmocratic llepullic a^ould be 
within miasimlile «h<‘tnnce " lyjnl Itosi'berry has 
now o|wnl} opi-nsiil the Uudgrt and wlial this 
j>oit*-nd» will soon be known. 

me EitfT 

.tafsraothe Middle ll.'.»t alTsirs are ronc^rmd 
It li eiti-faclory to note that the d»'|v«<.,| Shili 
h*» IsejMvxttvd nut of Teheran inwidii to 
n-ileat nli-*,a on ZIO.OOO a year He t* a 
gotsl nd.Unre and has left hu rapitaf urwept, 
uiihcinouiid and unsung Tie Nstion&b.ta base 
tmimidifd and the frifrds of True l/laity ate 
tej I'-isl in esery {«it of the wcnll at it |t u 
to U I'esoully h^pel tlalth- M»jl,.a w,n di. 

pl») the Mine cai^tilj iai »Ul«.fraa*h»p and 
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t.d, tl ssnm.nl k.»prp a frtrrntal *eUh and 
"•il at Ti?«<r*i. w» that I’«<i*Msr iMrifties and 
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1..‘. r. thsl ,• .. „ ,, 

wtII it ws;. IV* ,« -r„, n».ar » 

I ca.tts.!. *>-1 H "tl f'hte 


quickened, tiianks to the awakened feeling of the 
populace ns to its proper place in the eoilo of 
nations, it la nf the idmrneler of the tcitoi'C. I5ut 
we know liow in the long lun t!ie toitoiso over* 
tak<-fl the hare. Tims though China movrs slowly 
it moTi-8 witli ilidibeiation ami ciiciiniapcction, and 
is tleterinined not to allow Japsn to adopt tliP 
policy of the long sjsoon.Thc little rsilwny difficulty 
has been satisfactorily solved and none can deny 
thatlheChinatnan has played ills raids well. Tn the 
near iututv there isretlaui to l>e a wni of taiilT 
between the two rcunttiiH and as the [aitriotic rrj’ 
of “ Oiitiafui tlie Chliit'so” is growing in M'luiiio 
and forre the Jai>Hn<se will ilnd it a hard nut 
tomik as far as ti-ade and oomniii'ce aro Cun' 
Cfmisl Tluee may soon l>c protlaimed the new 
Oonatitutioii on whiib (lip qVtingli Yimen has 
U-eti Inculalinr for iiionltis jwst. When that Is 
•M anx'n.plohed fait, tho taritrwill Ixi tho princfiwl 
|n-b1fin whirh the CMm>« Ccmfllturnt artU'inbly 
will have to solss. This riTronilr war willtnt 
!•« wnh..ul its iifluitiie on JiMiaV Inula with 
Cldr.a and Ja|sin; and the Indian (Suvrir inrnt 
wilt have loUnost wait!, fill, »iHcially with tl o 
adoption tf a Cl.li.tae Kih.r Cunit.cy. 

Fragment on Education. 
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The Tragedy of Korea, %/’. A. MtKtnzU. 

[^PMishtd ly Jfodiler anJ SUowjAton, / miJoh.] 

This is a short history of the op^rting op of the 
Hermit Kingciom of the Par Hast. The narratiro 
corera the period of last thirty years, the iieriod 
in which the roltennwa of China was exposed and 
the bubble of Ilussian scare was pricked, Korea 
was the bone of contention among the three 
powers of the Far East: Clitna, Japan and Russia. 
The history of the Japanese occupation of Korea 
ts unfuMed hy the aathor in no friendly apuit. 
Tlio very ecntimental litlt. of the book, the Tra- 
gedy of Korea, indicates the author’s diaapproval 
of Jepan'e action in Korea, The author bemotiiM 
the less of independence of this small, Asiatic 
Kingdom. But what is biatory, ancient or motlerii, 
if it is not a series of such melancholy ev«i<ta, 
of struggle Ixitween the strong and the weak and 
(he erentnal absorption of the latter hy the form- 
er { The i^uestion from tho sUndpalnt of Korean 
interests, is nut its loss of independence. For, 
that was ineTitablo. A smsll kingdom, with an 
extensive coast-line full of natural herboura, with 
vast commercial possibilities, nilh an archaic foim 
of governiaent too weak to maintain internal order 
or repel external attack, inhabited by a people 
almoet in a stato of pristine simplicity, and drawn 
into the vortex of the Eoropean struggle for 
commercial and territorial expansion — a king- 
dom 60 unhappily situated — couhl not have 
been expected to be left unmolested, if it ws« 
not Japan, some other power would have ewal- 
lowed it up and there is' ample evidence to 
gay that Busaia liad cast her evil eye on it. 
The question really at iwiuois; — Who would 
have been a better master, Japan or Rtuwta f 
Or, to put it in a less concrete form ; — ^Torthe 
purpose of brinjpng an Asiatic people into line 
with modern progress, which ia better, an Asiatic 
})Ower or European |>owcr ? The author docs not 


tatse tliesa important questions. On tho other 
hand, he mourns tho b»w of one more independ- 
ent kingdom. Ho f»eU for the subjection of 
one more independent race. It is all fine to m* 
diilge in such acntisiiuts. Korea had absolutely 
iiocbaiiee of iU territorial integrity being res- 
peetei! in the general scmmble in the Fa*" East 
for exfflinsion and new ir.arkets and that Japan 
has taken Korea into its hands should bo a 
matter for getieml Ritisfaction, although it 
might not be realised by some of the European 
powers. 

Thecau'C of the Russo-Japanese war andthoend 
are too well known to require an account of them 
here. Korea, hfuteforward became a protoctor* 
ate uf Japan The task of reforming the Korean 
tiovernment and biii ging the country within tho 
pale of civilisation hss not been an easy one, and 
aided by one of ila gieatest statesmen, order and 
peace are being restored. But Japan had to face 
many aloo^l insurrection; and msny an encounter 
with lawleM bauds proved sanguinary, The work 
of subjugating a population not accustomed to 
any kind of control and of modemisiog them is 
not so easy of accomplishment. Blunders thero 
must be and there will be and one has to judge of 
such woik with Rumo Rympr.thy. The latter por- 
tion of the book recountR some harrewing tales of 
Japanese atrocity and high-handedness and tho 
author, who writes from peixonal knowledge, 
is outspoken in his denunciation. WowUh ho had 
in his mind, while writing those pages, the history 
of the conquest of Africa, America and several 
countriea in Asia by European nations. Wn wish 
he remembered the behaviour of the Europcon 
Intel n.ational troops in and around iVkin during 
the Boxer rebellion in China. 

On the whole, the book gives a thorough insight 
into tho Korean question. The author, who was 
for a long time a resident in Koros, has an inti- 
mate knowl«d,i;e of tlia couiitiy, its people and 
their traditions and his short sketches are at times 
luminous. The nppendices, in whitli are given an 
account of tho liisl of Vi*coimt Miiir.a aud .the 
terms of various treaties between Japan and Korea 
are a highly useful addition. 
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The British Empire, lit/ IT. Cisiiw, F.R.GJS. 
\Geigraph\cal Bitih’jAijjy Society, Lmdm'., 
21 Shillings iVef.] 

“ The British Empire — Its Features, Resources, 
Commerce, Industries and Scenery ; together 
with the Physicftl and Economic Conditions of 
the World," is a msgt-ificent Atlns cont.tining 
213 Maps and 272 Illustrations. It is a work 
the like of which, so far as we are aw.ite, has 
never before been published. A speciil feature 
of this Atlas is that everything about a country 
may be seen at a glance in two pages at one 
opening. 

Turning to India, in which wo are naturally 
interested, we find (here are two plates facing each 
other. These form practically one mapsnd contain 
an epitome of the geography of India. Theie is 
the eo-frille*! Politics] map, showing niliraja, 
navigable inland w'atetways, subcnaiine cables, 
atoamship routes, shipping porta, etc. — a lellef 
map with the surface features, the chjef of which 
are nntned, maps on a sm iller scale, allowing the 
distribution u! the various vegetable, animal and 
mineral products and the various industries A 
description of the governments of India and 
Ceylon, a biief history, and nn outline nf the 
general at.atistics of finance, trade, shipping, 
railway, army, etc., aro .also given FinalJy, there 
is a half sheet of Phologiaphs and Drawing®, 
illustrating the scenery, tho types of inhabitants, 
flora, fauna, etc. 

Stories from Thucydides Re-told by //| 

L. llnftll, ft. A. [t?. flttrrapi- Co., Koodon, 

IVOO. Price U. Gd.] 

This forms anotber welcome addition to the 
well-known serica “Told ThioiighThe Agra.^and 
deals with the peric'l e^verd by tho great Pelopon* 
nesinn War. Tlie story of the war is told in 
eleven brilliantly written chapters, illustrated by 
aa many as aivteen beautiful Phtes. Wo would 
strungly recorauiend the book to studenU and 
tOaLhera of the Interniedi its Cles-sof the Madras 
Cniversity, 


Th8^ Burmese and Arakanese Calender, 
Ry A. if, B. Irwin, C.S.f., I.C.S. {llangovix- 
Onnthnvnddy Prir-ilny Works, Ltixac <fc Co., 
London, ir, C.] 

This is a thoroughly revised edition of the 
anlhoi's“ Burmese C.ilender " published 8 ye-xi-a 
ago. It describes in the first place the Burmese 
and AmkHnese Calenders as they are, (b.ased 
essentially on Hindu ayatem) and shows how an 
erroneous estimate of the length of the year h.as 
intru.duced eirora winch have defe.vled the in- 
tentiona cf the designers of the Calender., 
Mr. Irwin makes certain useful suggestions for 
reform, which, avs hcpe,will receive the attention 
they deserve. Following apparently ^lessra. 
Dikshit and Sewell’s well-known Indinn Calender, 
Mr. Irwin has compiled several tables by which 
Engli«h dates may he translated into Burmese 
dates and vice rerco. The book ought to prove 
useful both to Europeans ^nd Burnans. 
Husband's Practice of Medicine. \E. A S. 

Livmystone, Edinhnrgh.'] 

We owe an apology to the publishers for the 
delay in noticing Dr. Husband's well known 
standard work on Medjcine. Doctors Robert 
F. C. Leith, M A , and Robert A. Fleming have 
now issuod a sixth edition of Husband’s Medicine 
completely re-written and etdarged. The aim 
of the book has been *' to piovide students with li 
concise, reliable and modern text-book cf Medi- 
cino” and this, the Editors have succeeded in 
accacipli.shiiig. Students in India appearing for the 
several &fe>iic.«i Examinations will find the book 
immensely valuahle find PmetUionora also will 
fifhl in it a ready refei enter. 

“sFIMarIcharyT 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

BY C. N. KUI8HNASWAMI AlYAR, M.A.. I*T. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 

BY TANDIT 81TAKATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 

Price As. 12. 

To Subscribers of thi “ /ndian Rsview,” As. 8. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED- 

STUDIES IN EUnOPEAN PIULOSOPHT. Hy J«mc8Lindi»jr, 
u.D. Price lOs. Crf. Net. ^^'llllam lUaekwood & Sods, 
LoDdon. 

Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. lirodloy. 
Ltd. MacmUlau & Co., Lid., London. 

Dabdy’s Poet. Chambem’s Suptileinentary Resdore. 
Price 4d. W. &R Chsmbors, London. 

The Teaching or English Composition. By Uiss 
E. E. Corcrnton. J. il. Bent & Co., London, W. C. 

The Status of Women, Under The English Law. 
By A. Beatrice Wallia Chapman. Geo. RouUcdge & 
Sons, London 

The Story of Fairy Foot. Adapted frota Frsmeea 

Brown Chambers’s Narrative Readers Set B Paper. 2(1. 

CiiAUSEBs's Wonder Readers Book 111 Illnstratcd- 
Price Is. W, & R. Chambers, Ltd., London. 

National Liberai. Federation. Prooeediogs m con- 
ncction with the Thirty-Fii-stAnnual Meeting. Price Cd 
Tho Liberal Poblication Department, London ft Co. 

Report on Moral Instruction. (General and 
Donominational) and on Moral Training By Gustav 
Spiller. Price 3s. tid, Net. Watts A Co., London. 

Tub Glass of Joy. Chambers's Complete Taica for 
Infants Paper. Id. W. Alt. Chambe»s, l/vndon. 

Tub Land op Dogs. Clmmbcrs's eoiupl- te Tales for 
Infants. Paper. Id. W, ii U. Chamber*, London. 

Tub TilRBB Giants. Chambers's eoinpletc Tales for 
Infants. Paper. Id. W. it R. Chambers, London. 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

The East AND The West. By Swami Vivekananda. 
RraliTnaTadin Serie*. Port 1. Price As 12. Net. The 
Drahinavadin OCQcc, Madras. 

Element of Civics, for India in Tamil. llyT.S.Suhia- 
niania Aiyar, ma., lt. Price Re 1. 'The Guardian 
Press, Madras. 

Post Puberty Marriage, of the Ilimlu Aryan Women 
inCanareKe. By 8. Yenkoba Rau, b.a. The Ora- 
^duate'i Trading Prens Association, Mysore 

A Short History OF JIoDBRN India. Ey V. Ranga. 
chariar, M.A., UT. Price Re. 1. V. Kalyanarama fver ' 
ft Co. Madras, 

True Hinduism. Part I. First btepe in tho 
Y'oga of Action. By Kama Prasad Vasaiila Press, 
Adyar, KladtAS. 

English Impressions. Notes on certain Aspects of 
English Life. By N. O. Welinkar, tar. A., tu b. Price 
Re I. Ni M. Tripathi ft Co , Bombay. 

HlNiiUlsai AND India, a Retrospect and A Prospect. 
By Oovinda Das, Theosopliieal Publishing Bociety, 
lAindon. 

DIRECTORY OP Technical Institctions in India. 
The Indian Industrial Coiiferenoc, Amraoli. Price 
Ra. 1-4-0. 

ThbTrumpet Voicr of India. The Speeches ofltabn 
Snrendranath Baneriea delivered In England, lOOli, 

. pricoA*- ^ Co, Madras, 


The Messages of The East. Ry Ananda K. Coomara- 
anamy. Ganesh Sc Co , Madras. 
Narada-Bhakti-Suteam : Tlic Practical Philosophy 
of Lore to God. By Namda. Kssi Togasram, Benares 

City. 

The MANGANESE-OnB Deposits of India. By. I* 
Leigh Fennor, Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. (Mcmoii-e of tho Geological Surpey 
of India.) Part I. Introduction and Minei-alogy. Pneo 
Ra. 3. Part 11. Geology .(Mode of occuirenee and 
Origin). Price Bs. 3. Part III. Economics and Mining. 
Price Rs. 3. 

SdiGita Bhashyatkayasaka, in Telugu. Second 
Edition. Price Rs. 1-8-0. Arsha Press, Vizagapatam. 
KarUA and Redemition. By A. G. Ilogg, M A , Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Madras. 

VEDAMTiaM. By Sahitya Charya Pandoya Ramaiatara 
Sarma, M,i., Patna College. Prico Re. 1. 

India In Indian and Foreign Feriodicals. 

Akoak and India. By Mr, M. A. Williamson. [Tho 
‘•Malabar Quaitorly Review." June.] 
TiibdsowiicalWobthibs. By SirB, Subramania Aiyar. 

lTho"Thee»opbl»t," • August] 

Tub Afsasbinations. By Sir Henry Cotton. [The 
“positivist Review,” August.] 

Tub Ancient Religious Corporations of Mawsaii. 
By Mr. IL P. Padmanabha Slenon, S.A., E.L. [The 
“Malabar Quarterly Review,’ Juno.] 

A Rcmarkable Invention. By a young Bengali. 

[The "Dawn and Dawn Society’s Magusine," August] 
"Sons of India.” By ’p. P. Bhafma [Tlio “Inter- 
naUoRsJ” July.] 

Native Sbbvakxb and Their Critics. By the bishop 
of Rargoon (Dr.Knight). [“Tho East and Tho ^Vest,” 
July.] 

Indian Aspirations. By sir Bsmpfyldo Fuller. [“Jmsl 
Royal Colonial Inst", July.] 

The Foundations of Indian Loialty. By S'v 
Bsmpfyldo Fuller. [“ Nineteenth Cent.’’, August] 
India IN Transition. ByS.Kihal Blngh.[“Amcr. Rev. 
of Hevs.”, August.] 

The Assassinations IN 1,ondon. Cotton, Sirll.. on, 
[“ Positivist Rev.", August.] Rees J. 1)., on, [“ Fort- 
nightly Rev.", .Vngust] 

HiNDC Students in Esolanp. By Edward Dicey. 

[“ Niiielecnth Cent,,” August.] 

JAIRD Kitchener in India. [“ Blackwood," .August.] 
Co-oPTRATlvB Crfdit IN INDIA. By D. A. Barker. 
(“Eeonomio Rev." July.] 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPQNT&NCE. 

Hoalem*Eindu Entente Cordiale. 

In the Atietlie Quarterl;/ Uevitto for June 
Mr. S. M. Mitra, “ Author of Indian Prob- 
lems " dwells at length upon tho rordial 
understanding that hAs. eiisted between the 
Mahomedana and Hindus for renturiea, as a 
eet-off against tho much-talked of question of 
gmnting ecprate representation to the former 
in the New llcforcn Scheme, aa adrocated by tbe 
“ All-India Stoslem Ijengue " and men of im- 
jnttancG. He bases bia arguments uj>on the fact 
that both being sons of the name soil, brought up 
under the same circuraataneca with more or leas 
same traditions and aasoeiationa, they do not 
exist ns separate iioits. He contends that “it 
can be shown by quotations from Indian His- 
tory that, bowerer dilTerent the Tuik or the 
Central Asian Mahomedan may be from the 
Hindu, the Indian Mahomedan after centuries of 
rraidence in India, has been Hinduised by the 
laws of heredity and the influence of enviion 
ment " Tlje bluest of the hJ«® blood 
of the Indian Mahomedana is rarely free 
from Hindu blood. Tbe majority of tbe 
Indian ^lahoinedana are the descendants of 
Hindu converts, some of whom to this day, though 
professing Islam, observe more or leas Hindu 
rites and customs. In one word tho tradition of 
the Indian Mahomedan is to r.o small extent 
Hindu.” 

He goes ou to say that this fnAon cl blood never 
stopped with middle and lower claves but extend, 
ed even in tho cases of the Moghul Emperors of 
Delhi, some of whom were sons by Hindu mothers 
who were either taken caplire or married vrfl- 
fully. Therefore Hindu blood courses through 
tho veins o! the aristocratic descendants of the 
Moghul race. 


The groat Mogul Emperor AXbar was a contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth. In Akbar's acragUo there were 
Mversl Hindu ladies who occupied in it a poaition aa 
high as that of the Moalcm ladiea. Ilia prineiml con> 
aort was not a MabomedsD lady, but a Jliodu iMoccss 
who WM tho daughter of Raja Bihari Mall. Her aon 
was the Mogul Emperor, Jahangir, who aat on the 
Delhi throne from iGOJ to 1827, ae Che aon and succeaaor 
of the great Akbar. 

Emperor Jahangir also married a Hindu Princeii, 
Dstnou Batmati, tho daughter of liaja CTdai Singh of 
Jodhpur. Her aon was Emperor Shah Jahan, who 
reigned from 1C2S to 16ot<, , 

Shall Jahan'a aon, Aurangzeb, though by no means 
pro-Uiodu, married a Rajput Rrincesis. Her aon. Em- 
peror Bahadur Shah I., succeeded Anrangzeb, and 
reigned from 1TU7 to 1712. Then wecomo to Emperor 
Ahmad Shah, who reigned from 1748 to 17&f. Hia 
mother was tlio well-known Hindu Prinooaa Udhasi 
Bai. The Kudiia Bsgb at Delhi was named after ber, 
tor, aalho^mprcaa of India, she was called Kudsla 
Oegum. 

In )7M, Bahadur Shah was succeeded by Alamgir II., 
who was tho son of Emperor Jahandsr Shah by a ilindu 
lady named Anup Oaf. Alamgfr If. reigned from 17J4 to 
17». 

Row ne come to the last King of Delhi. Bahadur 
Shah It. was by a Hindu oiother named LallBai. He 
succeeded to tho Delhi throne in 1837, and was remored 
to Rangoon for complicity in the Indian Mutiny of 1657. 

Malika Jahan (the Queen of tbe Unirene), another 
wife of tho Emperor Jahangir, waa a Hindu lady, tho 
daughter of Itawal Bhico of Jaaatmir. 

Mnazzim, better known as Bahadur Shah I., ion of 
Emperor Anrangzet, married RajaRup Singh'a daughter. 

Maila the daughter of tho Raja of BhatAor, was mar- 
ried to Salar Rajab, brother of Saltan Qhyaanddin 
Tughlak. Her loo, Eiror Shah, succeeded to the 
tbroee of Delhi in 1351. 

From the above facto it U quite evident that 
the modern artatocrncy of India is really Hindu- 
Moslem by ties of blood and aasociattons. 

Tbo writer then compares the positions held 
by Htodus during the times of Moslem Kings 
and under the British Government. He ts of 
opinion that the Hindos were given the highest 
npp<iintn)ento of Stato in preference ' to the 
Mahotoedans nnd they were as much distinguished 
in the Military field as in the Civil Service. He 
dteaTodar Mall, a Hindu, ivhu was Akbar’s 
Finance Minister and to whom was due the credit 
of that excellent system of imposition of taxes and 
keeping of accounto, and Tuan Singh, another 
Hindu, who was the Governor of Bengal as well 
as the Moslem Kabul, ns brilliant examples of 
Hindus holding high appointments of Stato. Aa 
for Military service, he says, Baja Bihnri hfall 
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tljat were Drigiijslly roDdemned by hie SBeestors, 
and also that astrology, wedding processions and 
ceremonies serve good examples ns such. 

For tilts etilfitls cordiah between the two nation- 
alities, he takes the case of the premier state of 
the ITiMm where within the last seventy years 
three Hindu Prime Jfinisters — Sraharaja Cbsndu 
IaI, Maharaja Narcndra Prasad, and the present 
Prime Minister, iluharnja Sir Rishen Prasad—- 
have satisfied their Moslem royal masters, 
thus showing that in capable Jflindti hands 
Mahomedan interests do not siiffer. 7he Hyderabad 
tenitoriesare divided into four divisions. The 
Hindu inhabitants of a division Ipiwstded over by 
a Mahomedan Commiasiooer (Subndar) do not 
complain of oppression ; nor do the Mahotnedan 
inhabitants of a division under a Hindu Cooitniv 
sioner complain of favouritism due to religious 
motives. The same is the case in the districts of 
which the divisions are composed, 

Oat Kational Ideal and the Mahomedans- 
To the July number of the /Tiiiditsfan A’eview 
dfpeure an article on the above subject by 
hlr. C. Y. Chintninani. He begins with the 
question " Should we give up the national ideal 
on account of the frankly nnti- Hindu and anti- 
national agitation of the Moslem League t ” 
He replies that this feeling now evinced by the 
League dates ns far back as the birth of tbe 
Indian Rational Congre«8 when Sir Syed Ahmed 
who was previously of opinion *' that tbe Hin- 
dus and Mnhomedaiis nre the two eyes of India 
and that injury to the one involves injury to the 
other,” started a hostile campaign against the 
movement, won a number of followers to his 
side, and in time himself and his followers be- 
came the trusted friends of the Ouieancracy 
whose policy wasthitot “Divide'ahd Rule." Of 
late there have been cases of'ronvepgjon to tbe 
national creed but the feeling of hostilify ia as 
keen as ever. Kven wsll-lnfortned people like 
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AH Imam, who proclaim that thin political ideal 
is United India a.a that of the Congress, pursue 
methods quite strange and quite different for the 
Ksliaition of that ideal. ’ ' 

For years past, the writersays, the Hindus have 
Fought for privileges not for the exclusive 
benefit of a single community but for the Indian 
nation that to-day comprises, Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Parais, Jains, Indian Christians, Sikhs, and others. 
The Great Hindu leaders, from lUnade to Go- 
klialt), have never identified themselves with* tho 
interest of any one party but they have gladly 
embraced things which would eventually conduce 
to the well-being of thn Indian Kstionalfty. Gof 
khale’s advice to-day is that " it ia of less Importahco 
whether Hindus or Mahomedans got a few more 
seats in the Councils than that there should be no 
permanent embitterment of tbe relations hetweet) 
the two comniunitiee.'’ Tbe writer deplores the 
prompt attention paid by Government, with tbe 
Philosopher at tho helm, to Mahomedan reprseen* 
tations. while tbe Congress “ cries itself hoarse over 
flagrant wrongs” acknowledged as such on alt 
hands. I 

This firm atlituds of tbe Mahomedans has driven 
many an earnest Hindu to despair whether such 
a union is ever possible at all. This feeling has 
been voiced forth by Dr. Teg Bahadur Sapru in 
his amondment to the proposition on Reforms at 
tbe Agra Conforence the purport of which may 
bo stated thus ~ ' ' 

Tbe Mshomedsns are wrong. They have no excuse (a 
be wrong eonsidering the put ot tbe subject. But evi- 
dence on every side unmistakably shovre uat they will 
continue to Ve wrong. Therefore, let them bo wrong. 
Lesvo them alone, and let us mind oar bUBlnest as 
liindus Time may yet convince them of the futility of 
ttmr ways. If that is so, sad if then they wish to come 
back tons as sadder and wiser men, we will most gladly 
extend thn hand of fellowship to them and let them como 
in again. But, for the time being, let us not stand In 
their way when they an so esger not to hate aught to do 
with uv. ' • . . ' 

Hafiz Abdur Rahim of Aligarh, one of the 
staunchest Congressmen, speaking on tbe above 
amendment, earnestly pleaded : that, " in a 
moment of irritation,- we should -not tum'oUr 
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Weslera Education for Oriental Peoples. 


ctiLort noTtKxoK'* srEccii. 

The following mi estniut from the apeecli 
maJc by JI. E. Sir Hugh ClilTiirJ, Actir g Oa\er- 
nor of Cejio'i, at the pifze iliftrihution at the 
Royal Collrge. on theSlh instant * 

^Vbst 1 wanV to aay— &aJ all this trad* to It— I* that 
alth<>a(;h it la far fmm me ta beiittie fn any my the 
edaeatiou ofavarcN OeeidcaUl type which la being 
giren in tlieae lottitutiena, 1 woold itreagly urge upon 
parent* of all boy* irhoarethemaelrea nalire* ef Ceylon 
to ioaut upon their children being thoroughly groand«l 
In their own Usg'iago, they thoald be tauglit to ander* 
itand their own grrat blatory not merely the name* and 
the date and iDciJenee, hot lha phlloaophy of all the 
'efcnit, of all the happeniega of tho*r many hondreda of 
years of their history danng which (heir race haa Wn 
la proeeaa of formation ; that they ahoutJ learn ta glory 
in the high achleeementa of their nee, that they ahould 
learn to be proud of it* tradition*, proud of Itabiatar* 
and Ita eemacutar aa become* thoto who are boro m the 
eeoRtry, and that they thoold know aboro all. the 
people of the eoaotry'— not the educatod ixople who 
hare CMelred as edcieatioo auch aa their own, berwnte 
that aoijnaintaneo la easy to make— hut to team to keow 
thopeoplaaad thoroughly toi'edrnUnd the nstireo of 
the country, *o that they nay be abto to *peak for thoio 
naUrea— the uoedoealrd natirca— wiilt Iho roice of 
authority, which fna*{ bo rreogniaed a* of intmenao 
Taloe. dt aeem* to me that thi* U a tery lmi>ortant point 
In the real broad oducatioo of the ri«ing generation in 
our (loloay to-day and rrry humbly I would commend it to 
parent* a* lomelhing worth thinkiog about College*, anch 
aa thi* will, t am continced, do all (hey can to fuUIt their 
objects and to giro to the children of all cUr*** of the 
Colony the beat education aeconling to (he beat Occi- 
dental idea* that we are capable of affording. Hut 
nobody can gfre foanyaoROfa liafircoffdieCb/ooy ao 
edocatioo in hie own country, in hU own hiatory. In 
hia own tradition*, in hi* own language, and aboro all 
an undenUndlng ot hia own jieonlo except tbo 
parent* who bore him. They matt tako care that be 
■hall not forget (n the flood of otiicr learning, thi* 
moat Importaot learning of all, a thoruugti knowledge 
of bis own country, (t« people, it* history and lU 
language. Isay again with bt. Haul thht if a man of 
this Colony ipeak witli the voice of men and •ogcl* 
and bath not iorn tor hi* Colony he has hceomo a* * 
founding bras* and a tinkling cymbal, and he fail* to 
play hi* part In the great deTcIopmcnt of the riMie 
which it b the duty Of every indirldual atom to pby. 


The Master of Elibaok 
on “ The Drain of India ” 

In introiJucing th« Induin Iliulget for tho yenr 
in tlie House of ConitnoD*, the M after of Eli- 
bank epoko as follows in rr^'anl to the question 
of the drain of fnJia 

If the House will allow me, I wish to digreivi 
for a moment to dsal with a charge tli.at is con- 
fiUntly made, and haa recently been repentov], to 
tho efTfct that there i* poverty in India which i.* 
largely due to the poltticnl and commercial drain 
on tho country year hy ) ear, the political, it is 
aikM.-itc<f, amounting to /30, DUO, 000 ami (he com- 
merriai to £ 10,000,000. Tliraa C^'iires liavti been 
placeil even higher by thosu who wish to hUcken 
the liidmh administration in order to bolster up 
a malicious ngiUCKiii agilmt this cuuutry. i 
think It i« ificumlioiit upon the roprreentativo of 
the Indian Oovernment in this House to deal 
with the ftaiement. I may at once say that 
itliss nv foundation in fact, {Ueir. liMr.^ Its 
origin M to bo found, no doubt, in the fact lliat 
India makea annually cunsider;ibte p.iymont« in 
Kogisnd ill n turti fui sciviccet rendered, such as 
the loan of Uritinh capital ; hut thero is no Justi- 
fleatlsin for describing thesis payments nan drain, 
and their amount is only a fnictioii of the figures 
which 1 have just quoted. Let mo deal firat with 
the question of amount. As the method by which 
India makes her pnymenU in England ia that 
she exports more than she imports, nil ealcula- 
tiona a* to tho amount of ptiyments must neeca- 
wirtly bo bases] on tho retuTnx cf Indian trade, 
which show by how much tho Indian exports 
exceed her imports. If the Trade Returns are 
exAmtned for IDOl, 1005, and lOOG, after making 
due nilowanco for the capital sent to India in 
connexion with Government transactions, (he 
aTcrogo-exci.M of expmtji over impoits, or in other 
words payments by India to Ergland for services 
tenderwil i* X22,2UO,000 per year during the three 
years that have been ineiiCiaiK-d. This (nyment Is 
made np of Rrwt, X2 1,200,000, being tho averogo 
annua! amount of the Government remittance 
during three yt.-im, which rorrespomls to the alleg. 
ed pahtical drain of £30,000,000; and, secondly, 
.£2,700,000, average nnUust amount of piivnto 
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remittances duiing the same period, which total 
lias been most carefully examined and corres- 
ponds to the alleged commetcial drain of 
^£40,000,000. Now let us examine for a moment 
the nature of these two remittances : The Govern- 
ment remittance is mainly for the payment of 
homo charges — namely, those charges in Eng- 
land which are normally met from revenue These 
charges, in the thiee years to which I have leferred 
averaged .£18,250,000, made up in the following 
manner: — Interest on debt, £9,500,000, pay- 
ments for stores, oidered and pincli»Eed in this 
country which cannot be manufactured in India, 
£2,500,000 : pensions and furlough pay to Civil 
and Military oillcsra, £5,000,000 ; nnd miscel- 
laneous, £1,250,000. It will thus bo seen that 
after deducting £5,000,000 foi pensions and fur- 
lough pay, the bulk of the remittance lopresents 
interest for railway developments and other 
matteia with which the interest of the peoples of 
India are intimately bound up Gesidcs the 
home chorge*- proper certain sums wore lemitted to 
England by the Oovsinmont to defray capital 
charges. These bring the Ooveinment remit- 
Uncestotho total of £21,200,000 already mon- 
tioned. Now let us turn for a moment to the 
supposed commerchl diain of £40,000,000 per 
ye.ar, which as I have ciideuvouied to show ism 
reality £2,700,000 being tho difference during 
the period referied to between the piivate remit 
tancts from Indin, representing private profits 
sayings, kc., sent home to England and the 
private remittannos to India representing the 
transmission of English capital to that country 
We can therefore say definitely that whatever 
India may have sent to England within the throo 
ye.irs, she recieved from England as capiul a 
sum falling shoit of that nmount by £2,700 000 
n ye^; and perhaps I might incidentally remind 
the House that lit tho end of 1907, the capital 
CO "mounted to 

£-,6j,000,000 sterling, the bulk of which is 
llritish capital, but by no means represents tho 
full amount of Britkh capital invested in India 
which has taken its part in commercially de- 
veloping Its rewmees and providing employment 
for the oiwes of people in that great Continent 
Hon. members who have followed a recent 
J..cu»,o„ the pis™ ot tho Kcom^ut to 

.vhi.lheti300,000,000orj:600,000,000 the 

nmount of Bt.tiih tmpil.l iovreted in Inaio for it, 
comm™,! „a intlo.lriol 3,veIopmenl onj for 
provul.ns eoiployir.tot of Ue proplo i„ ihot |,„j 
toulJ not bo placeil lower than £350,000,000 ’ 


Babu Surendranath Banerjea 
on “Indian Affaire in England.” 

The foUoiving is from a speech delivered by 
Babii Surendranath B.innt*rjea in reply to a 
public Address of Welcome given to him by the 
public of Calcutt.i, on liis return from England : 

Perhaps you would like to know from mo what is the 
attitude of tho average Englishmen with regard to 
Indian probicins { in view of their attitude, how should 
we guide and determine our public efforts. Tlie attitude 
of Englishmen in rcgaid to Indian affairs is one of 
indifference, proceeding from want of knowledge. 

They have very tnudi improved since then. Still 
^ere is a vast mass of apathy and ignorance. But the 
hopeful feature of the situation is that at the same time 
there is a zoning disposition to know more about India 
and to understand the varied problems of its administra- 
tion 1 was in Englsnd in 1890 whoa 1 addressed a 
large number of meetings. I was there again in 1897 
when I had once more the honour and tho 
ff addressing many publio meetings. 
In 1009, I found a distinct improTcmcnt in tho 
situation. Englishmen, more impiiiitivo than before, 
Diorc desirous tlisn 1 had over to be to hoar nnd 
learn about India. Tho Press was more alert in report- 
ing Indian meeting, and the Press is an infallible hides 
of the popular burden and the popular inolinstion. 

uocomfortablo feeling that cverythioe Is 
not all right in this country. The British publio are 
fully cognisant of tho policy of repression now in force, 
piey all support it. but are not satisfied with It. They 
know that icpiession Is a confession of administratire 
failure. It Is not the sign of strength or tho policy of 
a strong Government reposing in the love and con- 
fidenee of Uie people. Thoy know that it is the index 
of a public distemper, of the czittciico of unhappy 
niatloiis between the people and the Govcniment. 
And mall oontroverBies between the aovcrnnici.t and 
tho people, the ayerago Englisliraon witli the deraocfv- 
ticinstincts of Ins race accepts the great principto 
UiddovTU by Edmund Durke that tho presumpUon is 
at least ou a par that the people are in tho right The 
altitudo oftho British public mind is therefore one of, 
i^uisitncness about Indian affairs and openness to 
rwcivo impressions about them. It is an attitude 
point of view, fraught with 
looked at from another. Unless wo tvko' 
iinpresa Die British public wind 
mind “PPO^onts will mi the British public 

the England and throughout 

mrer^st. ^1 ‘’0 injoHous to oor 

fill* tho pubho 

S ML f e*"® I" not presented 

dcfonot'Tlns wM^an judgment to go liy 

nnt ham cni •)*?*” owission in tho past which might 

BriSih ioWiT’'"?' P™™* ‘llo-tioo, -.U. . 

S ™'"K 1« ll'o CO..O, o, ,i.,|o 

with danger than even 
tlio anarchic dcrclopments vvUch we all deplore. 
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Babu Bhupendranath Bose 
on " Law and Order.” 

The folloiving is nn extract from the speech 
delivered by Halm Dhupendra Nath Bose on 
the 7th of August Celohration at Calcutta 
For It must bo obvious to »U, to tho meanest under- 
standing that no settled Governtncnl can yield to 
intimidation or physical pressure. The whole countiy 
18 vitally interested in the maintenance o( Ian and 
order, and nbatover may be the merits of the (inestion 
for the moment, the whole country will rise in support 
of Goierniucnt. In the face of a common danger 
differences mil be forgotten and the Gorernment and 
the people must be found and mil be found to be 
working together. It is no use for the youthful mind 
to seek martyrdom in assassination. It will achieve 
nothing and history will look upon the crime mth abhor- 
renco, I should have been content if that was alt Every 
blow sliuek takes away from us the sympathies of 
thousands of English ^ople, and wq cannot affoid to loose 
thesympathy of one Every hlo>\ struck sets theeiviUsed 
world against us Every blow throws us back on the 
road to progress, every blow atrenglliens the autocra- 
tlo Government which wo seek to improro and every 
blew retards by years the rcaliration of Indian aspira- 
tions and Indian ideals. It is not tho suicide who is tho 
martyr, but tho man who faces and stands difficulties. 
It is not the political assassin who is the hero hut one 
who works silently and leaves to the forces of time to 
remove tho difCeultios which surmount and Ihicatcn 
him. There is no short cut to political freedom, no royal 
road through assassination It is silent and steady work. 
It is patience and perseverence, which will bring yoa to 
your goal. Develop tho best that it is In you, you moraly 
and iotcllectually applyyoursclves to arts andiodustnes. 
remove the social disabilities, ameliorate the coodition of 
the degraded, knock off the fetters of caste, humanize tho 
restraints of customs, widen tho bounds of creed and 
your political oofranchisement is sure to follow as day 
follows night. Stiffen your muscles to swim across the 
tide, you land on the shore in safety. Plunge into the 
unknown and you aro lost, swept away in the current. 
Our religion, hoary into its ancient lore, teaches no 
lesson morc'forcibly than that out of sin can coma no 
good and disregard of the sanctions of morality and 
religion lead* not to life but to death. We must not 
make our minds a shadowy homo of vagrant ideals and 
fugitive chimeras, but wo must build on the bedrock of 
religion, of morality and of truth. 

The following is the concluding portion of Mr. 
Bhupemlra Nath Hasu'a Speech: 

For ourselves, for India, must 61io be the sport of a 
destiny that is aimless : must we (or ever mourn lost 
opportunttiea i must India remain for ever under a great 
curse, must East and \Ycst for ever go on apart F Not 
so, dear brethren. So long as we have men like Captain 
Dawes who flung himself back from safety tn death in 
an eddying torrent to save the life of a coolie, like E^. 
Ijaleaca who attempted to save an Englishman’s life at 
the risk of certain death, we need not despair and we 
shall not despair. If we fight tho battle of political liberty 
in tho open and fairly, if wo discard dark and d^ous 


methods, if vve etriro in » spirit of patience aod for- 
boarance, if only wo can exercise suffieicnt self-control, 
wo have no rc.ison to lose heart. To the . 

tny country I can make a certain appeal- Their 
derotioD, their singleness of purpose, their purity of 
life aro OiiDgs o! which we arc justly provid. If India 
has lost much her youth has not lost tho ideals 0 ‘ 
Urahniacharja: they have shown in the Ardodoy Jogio 
Calcutta and in tho Shivaratri festival at Tarkessur, UiM 
in their desire to serve, they shirk no duty and fltacn 
from no danger. Let that spirit animate 
let them bo but humble servants and they 
fruits of dieir labour. And beforo.we part,I*eereto 
ifupresa upon jou that we must not forget tna 
our destiny is linked with Eoglsnd, that a mystenou 
Providence must have brought her to Indio, to 
open tho flood getes of knowledge to the masses, to 
teach them to realize their lives, and whatever may 
be oui differences, it Is no derogation to 
respect to form a part— *n Integral and eo-ordioaw 
part of Imperial England. The French Canadian 
accepted Uie rule Of England, the Afiican Dutch bo* 
accepted vt, there Is noveason why woBri^sh Indian 
thomd not live under tho same flag which binds t 
England, Canada and South Africa. AH that we want 
ia that wo miut bo bound bythe sameticaof emnra^ 
ship and notof subordidatroo; thot is the destiny we 
must rcnlizc, that is the Ideal wc must f«t 
Let «a not lose ourselves in vague generabUes. Kt «» 
have a purpose firm and fixed. Lrtiis P'’®®]**™ ‘ 
defloitcly and much of the misUBdcrstanding will iia»o 
gone. Let us all work towards tl'e same goal, and if wo 
succeed, we shatl not hare achieved a ncau victory. . 


UDifying Ideal 

“Na»Tow TvntionaUstift conoeptiona— Bengal for 
Bengalis AFflam for x\es.'iuiese, Behar for Belia- 
rees, and Orissa for UriyaB — are opposed to the 
growth of the Indian people ns a nation. Any 
act or omission which may tend to divide the 
liidUu p.'.ople into BO many peoples, which would 
perpotuatt) the Stigma of India being the home of 
a Iflige number of different nationn1iti«> and 
v^hich would retard n'vtion.'il progress as a united 
whole is extremely unwholesome. There ehoiilJ 
lie one nvtional feeling poivading the length and 
breadth of India, Bengal in the East, tho Punjab 
and Uombny on the West, and Madias on the 
South with the United and Ccntial Provinces. 
Whether tho people he Hindus, Mi'ss.''lniftns, 
Christians oi Pairis, they should feel thatthey all 
belong lo one nation, that they are the subjects of 
the King of England nnd the Emperor of India, 
that they have the same civic right and their 
loyalty should have one direction, the throne of 
England " — ffabu Sarncfae/iaran Jfilra. 
o/ tlu- Calc^M-x ITiph Court, 
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ScientiScEducation inlsdia* 

I>f. P. 0. R'r, author of “ A History of 
Hindu ChemUtry *' has veiy valiwblo «d\Ko to 
; ofTer to Indian atudonta of Soionw, in tho 
iloiUm /.’mVio for August. Wiiile in tho Western 
fbuBlries, the number of chemi«t* Actually en- 
gaged In original invcst'gttions in pure and ap- 
plied chemistry is very laige, India alone refu-ses 
"to move. There are now no iloubt signs of awaken- 
ing. But tho increase in the number of students 
of tho Science Courses in the CollegeH in Beng'd is 
fist an unmixed UeMing. 

The rush for the Soieneo Courses w sisiply 
bewildering. Some Colleges, Or. Uay etatea, ai« 
going to diride their Junior Science Cbases— ea- 
pecially Chemistry Ct-issco— into two se<tioD.s, e.sc(i 
' eonsieting again of ns many *i 80 to 100 etudenta. 
The country is thus going to bo flooded with 
a hoary output of gnuluatcs in Science. The 
question now arises : Whet are we going to do 
with these potentLl B. Sc.'e and M. Se.'s { 

The country hns not yet mnde adequate provi> 
fion for giadiiates trained in Science. The pro- 
gress of the Europenn countries during tho last 
three centuries has been due to Iho growth of 
Science jxirijxiDA with industrial and commer- 
rUI activity. 

The feeling is bcconiii.g more and more pre- 
s-alent in India that education on scientific lines 
with chemistry at its bsckbone will eomehow 
or other derelop tho resources of the country. 
But unfortunately new industries do not drop 
from the licavens like gentle rain. Mighty 
. cfTorls are neede<l for this purpose. UnselGsh, 
devotivl generations of chemists are needed. The 
histoiy of Tuikey-red ■ dyeing and synthetic 
indigo shows cl&uly what great eflbtts should 
lie put forth by the HrientUt. 

Dr. P. C. Bay says that n rery largs number 
of students have been attracted to Chemistry 
from purely mercenary motites. “A life-long un-* 
flagging sent and devotion is iitec'-saty to Achieve 
anyiiiing worth the name. That country which 
can produce the largest number of brain workfrs 
will in the long run come oCT victarions.'’ Indians 
should take to the pursuit of knowledge for its 
cwti sake. 


C07' 

Baddbism to Germany. 



After tho triumphs that have resulted front tho 
application of the invention of Science to Industrirs 
the German i*eople are now developing, according 
to'Professior Heinrich Weinel who writes in the 
July number cf the Hilft^rt Journal, a remarka* 
ble love for religion. 

Tho jubilation over the gains of modem 
culture and (he victonca of science is becoming 
a thing of tho past. Weaie looking around us with 
sobered eyes and counting the gains and Ia<se3 of 
the mighty Ubouiv of the vanished centnry. And 
wo recognise that our life bus, indeed, become richer 
and mote stirring by reason of all the good things 
which commereo and tpchnic.i} fchntv have con- 
leired ; life has also becoice more secure, and 
easier even for the poorest. Jlut the feeling exists 
that in reality we have not grown happier, nor 
jntntrdiy richer, merely because wo ride in trains 
and motors and me able in an instant to flash 
our thoughts through u wire from one end of tho 
earth to another. 

An oapiraCton Cowirda what is natural is spring- 
ing up and a religious movomenl is waking into 
being. Tho choice before those who striro for Ideals 
lies between pessimistic Buddhism and optimistic 
Christianity ond Egoism. 

The spread of Diiddliism in Germany has been 
duo to Schopenhaiir and Richard Wogner. 

Says the I’rofcasor: — The first Buddhist com- 
munity was formed in Bayreuth — I might 
even call it a Church. Every year Ihouands of 
persons congregate there to celebrate together tho 
GuUus of this religion. And it is a genuine ciil- 
tns. Both the fashionable crowds and tho puro 
mnaicians are nffected by it ns by an net of rcli- 
giousconsecmtioii, at least in tho solemn hours 
when the dram i is drawing to a conclusion. And 
a community of feeling prevails .among all tho 
foreign visitors, such ns only tho common partici- 
pation in ft deep experience can confer. Nor has 
tho darker side of Church development failed to 
display itself^ nlrcndy in Bayteuth in the stiflening 
of the Master’s spirit into an orthodoxy, thefos- 
‘tering of what is old, tho making of heretics, tho 
conversion of a gieixt institution to tho money- 
power, and eimilar corruptions common to every 
religion which nMumca an ecclesiastical clwractcr. 
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Credit B.)i)ks or Ruial BiDk«, so largely fouud 
ti.rougliout Germany and other countries. Tkcie 
were 2Gl of tlieso Institutions in 1907, with a 
luembei'i.hip of 14,875, the total c.tpital of 
•'/ai.COO and 'dsposiU of i 17,100. These 
SocUties grantcj a loan of £ 53,112 in 1907, and 
they are worked very econoniiMny — at 7 percent. 
<5f the value of liieiV imtsnetioiis. 

Them are other forms of Co operation al»o in 
Ireland. These aie composed of Agricultural 
' Sjcieties with different aims. Some exist eolely 
for the provision, at the lowest possihlo price, of 
ilgricuUni'al machinery, seeds, and arlifiei*! man 
ures; others merely to provide tin eahing machines 
for the joint usa of then memheis ; wJijlo o»hei>, 
jet again, take ivithin Ihtir purviaw everything 
appertaining to the ait of husbandry, some even 
' owningend woiking Creameries. 

Poultry and egg trudo, cotuge iodustriVs, flax 
marketCng and other mUcellaoeous business have 
their Co operative Societies. 

SScacy of Moral lostrnctioo' 

So muchisSeing said oow-a*days about moral 
instruction In Schools in India. Mr. F, 8. Marvin 
makes some very sensible remarks on the 
subject in tlio Peiilivist Perkio for August. Me 
s.ays that a feeling of unreality creeps over one 
when ono reads propositions cn this subject of 
moral education tabulated with precision and 
irresistible logic. An attempt is being made to 
reduce to a system, applicable under very limited, 
special conditions, what is really pirt of tbo web 
of our life at every rooment and in every place. 
Morality is the sum of all our comlnctand thought, 
looked at from the point of view of the canons 
which mankind has arrived at for the guidance of 
its members. That these canons ma«t at some 
lime be taught is clear. Siys the writer : — 

' But how l»r, by wli-vt means, at what age, ate <|iica. 
tiotis otthe gravest dtffeienco and msceptible only of 
latisfictory answers for each indiridual cw. To aay 


this U not to deny the possibility of any moral instruc* 
lion in popatar achooU or to disparage the labour of tbe 
Moral lastrnctioD I/caguo. But it is to imply —end very 
emphatically— that thopossibilities of moral instruction in 
the school are strictly hmited, (hat tho school both must 
and abould rauk subordinato in inflaenco to otlier 
tpeacKs in moral ccfocnfion, tad that the orcp-eiabora* 
tion and over pressure of moral instruction in school is 
liable to creato evils and dangers contrary to the very 
purpose for which it is introduced. 

&tr. Marvin thus Bummarisea the influence of 
the ‘other agencies’ as follows: — 

There ia first, tlio family and hereditary influence, 
wlucli in the early years is almost atooo operatiro and in 
many cases icmains tho most potent of all through life, 
Secondly, there is the general social environment, which 
bejpos to operate as soon as tho child gocs^oiitsido tho 
home, and which is with msny, perhaps a majority of 
mankind, tlie strongest immediate determinsnt bt cou> 
duet, tAtiing the course of life as a whole. Thirdly, there 
IS the special organisation to which most individuals 
belong— Om Cbureb, tho Trade Union, tbo Society— with 
all Its written rules and traditions, as well as tiio per- 
•ooai mfloenco of it* leaders end meiubcrs. This oo 
doubt counts far less ducctly than either of the other 
forevs, aud i( is to tins tbira dinsioo that (he sclioo! 
belongs. 

The best mornl liiscipli'ne, says Mr. MarviHi 
grows out of an instinctive feeling wbieh the . 
Public fnstitutior. coo hardly ever supplf itnd this 
feelingistbe root and essence of tbe whole. It 
must be earvfuUy boime in mind that private and 
organised philanthropy does not encroach upon the 
duties and influences which thu home, in a 
woll-ordeied society, should bring to bear on the 
child. If many homes do not piovute this training, 
we must make the homes. 

Tbe proper function of tbe school is to afford 
opportunities for the extended application of the 
first principles of morality alre.ady imbibed.at the 
home. To this is added, in school-life, regularitj*, 
quickness, a wider co-operatiofi ami se.cse of justice, 
emulation, etc, 

’ ‘ These idc.is enforced on the sciioJ.ir Uio 
necessary conditions of school-life as well as by 
lessons, special Or o^Msiunal in other subjects, 
lead admirably from the discipline of homo to the 
wider patiioti'sm of liter life and the conscious 
and reasoned service of mankind which should be 
his maturo purpose. Of the various school sub- 
jtcU history will clearly best serve this end. 
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Political Education of the Indian Student- 

- — — 

Sir Obatles Elliott, a former Lieutenant- 
Governor in Intiia writes on this ettliject in the 
Empire Etvitw for August. The temporary effect 
of the recent muider of Sir Our^on W’yllie has 
been tremendous in the way of alienating the sym 
pathy of the British people towards Indian.^ hub 
says Sir Elliott, speaking of Englishmen, “ such 
is our incurable tendency to forget injuries, lo 
make escuses for offenders, to see our adversary’s 
side of a case more clearly than our own, that 
even a crime like this may soon pass into oblivion, 
or be buried under the heap of excuses made for it ” 
Sir Charles Elliott thinks that, though the 
conspiracy to Buhvert British rule may not be 
n fact, yet the etatementa made about the effect 
o! British rule in India by Dhingrn at the trial 
aeo believed in by a very Uige number of the 
procUictB of education in India. This is because, 
'^not only the teachers in the QorernmenC schools and 
colleges, but also these In the missionary and independent 
Institutions, hare failed, with few exceptions, to realise 
thosecessity of coireotiog these ims-statements, aod tbe 
importaneo of imparting lotcrinaticn as to the real fact* 
of the case.” 

Students confine themselves to studies while at 
School or College, but when they go home they tall 
under the Influence of a different atmoatbere — 
native newspapers and such like. Influence of 
the right sort is not at all exercised and clear 
ideas ns to the lessons of history are not imparted 
to them. They should be taught that if the 
English abandoned India owing to the growth of 
the anarchic spirit, no organised ay stem of Govern- 
ment would take its place. 

HIMC would follow, not a despotism under Surendro- 
nath lUnarjca, or any other leader of tlio adroDccd 
party, not a democratic gorernment of elected represen- 
tatives of Bengali Baboos or Mahrelta BrahmiDS, bnt a 
promnt invasion from Afghanistan in the nortb-westond 
Kepal in the north, and the wild tribes on the fronti^ of 
Assam in Uie north-east The Frineea of the Kativo 
States, with thoir well-trained armies, would re-comvnenen 
their old intcrnccino cjuarrels and annex adjninins 
temtory, and there would be an orgy of murder and 
rapine and pavfof off of old scores all over the coonUy. 

The Ciotomment of India must teach him that 
true p.atrioti8m consisU in co-operating with it to 


raiso the countiy to a level at which their aspira- 
tion for Self-Government can be realised. The 
public also ehotild co-operate. 

About Indian students in England Sir Charles 
Elliott Ims something to say. Jlany come fur 
being called to tbo Bar because .a Barrister enjoys 
certain precedence over theVnki). If thUisabol- 
islied and it is made clear th.it the hitter is in no 
■•way inferior to the former, the number of students 
coming up to England will be grejilly reduced. 
Under the present arrangement, mere youths go 
to England for Iho Oivil Service Ex&minatiou, end 
one of the objects is stated to be that there they 
will get to know of Western life and mcdcs of 
thought. But they -are immature and cannot 
learn much. Therefore, it would bo better that 
they should pass the competitive examinatios in 
India and, if successful, be placed on a probation- 
ary list, and after four or five years of appioved 
service should be sent to travel in England and on 
the Continent tocnl.irge their minds. 

Sb Elliott thus summsrisee the 2«a]edies ho 
would suggest for the evils he Iins'pointed out 
'Ibey nay bosumiucdtip thus : Beformsiii tbssystem 
«f cducatiosin India, directed to a Ixittcr understanding 
of pnliciUcoJ problems ; repressing seditious langusgo ii> 
newspapers and st public meetings ii> India; authoiitntivo 
condemnation of extremist tactics by leaders of opinion 
in India ; cessation of malevolent insinuations and misrc- 
l■IeBcntAt■ons on Uie part of radical politicians in 
knglsod ; friendly gaidanco and direction of the students 
in England by tbo India OIGce ; establishment of vigilance 
comiDittccs among tbo students in England. 


The Visit of the Tsar. 


Mr. Chandra I’ul, writing in the Evaraj on 
tbo visit of the Tssr, expresses the point of view 
of an Indian Nationalist as follows : — 

An imaginary Indian politician may be conceived as 
TCjoieiogat the prospect of the visit. If itbe»r» fruit, 
such osall friendly intercourse between ncigliboura 
•nd possible rivals should, and areal understanding U 
come to, Uie bugbear of an iuiasion of India will dis- 
appear, ardthe bands of those tiiat reek to reduce the 
military cxpendilore on Indian fr&nlicrs may bestrcngUi- 
ened. Tbelndian taxpayer is alrcsdv groaning ondir a 
vaiy heavy harden, sod to Uim a btUe relict will go a 
great way. 
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India and Lancashire. 


Poor Men’s Problems in Bengal- 


A writer in U>e Times of gives a dcAefnl 
t'^le of tlio Bombay Mill Industry. For bomb time 
past the depression has been growing 
It IS interesting to note that the average number of 
pounds per loom has fatten tram 2S8 lbs. per montb in 
J901 to 220 lbs, per month in 1000. This chows that 
tlie Indian mills mo producing Icaa per loom emcc they 
are weaving liner and lighter cloth. In spite of the 
Bwadeahi enthusiasm, 20 per cent, of Qombay looms have 
been idle and the same might be said of another nianu- 
factueing ceutro, Ahmednagai Calcutta, which at ono 
time made a great demand for Bnmbay cloth and parti- 
cularly for dhotifs, has ceased to buy and thcio has been 
a fall in the production of dhoties by about 75 per cent. 

Another factor which has also affected tlieraanufacturo 
of dhoties IS tlio keen competition i>f I^Aoeashire. The 
prices of English dhotics haiogiven way and even to-day 
they are 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper than local manufacture. 

In concluding his article tlio writer lefers In 
the CQ^npetUion between Lancaslnro end IndiA 
and makes an eloq.uent plea fur the protection of 
the Indian Milt Industry. 

The Leocashire loduatry is highly organised and 
developed whlUt (oteign maoufocturing couotrtca have 
the advantage of Protection lu their home niarkete. Japan 
has practically dnren out Dombay yarn from her markets. 
In the year 1877 Bombay sent her U2 bales of yarn. 
That trade in 1880 had inci-eaacd to C2,000 balet For 
tho year I90t Japan rcccircd only tlirco bales ; and last 
year she receired none at all. But that is not all. aho 
IS a keen rival of Doinbayyarn in Cliina itself, audit is 
now said that she is driving out from Maacbiuia Ameri- 
can and English cloth and yarn. What protected coun* 
tries can dots here illustrated, and if a further illustration 
is rcrpiircd Germany furnishes it. In 1805 ehe export^ 
cotton goods to tho cvteiitof 12 crores^in 1W7 ebo 
capoTtcScotlon goods worth 32 crorcs, and Germany 
IS a ration of C2,IK>0,OOU souls. 

What lias India done in tho meantime ? We prodoecd 
in 18‘Jo machine-made cloth worth 3 crores; last year we 
produced for homo consumption chiefly, maebiDe-mado 
cloth worth 10 crores and this hat been accomplished by 
3, iXkl.OOU, people who hare cotton and lodian iabourat 
their Very doors. It is said tliat Government it keenly 
alive to houert S\\ad.efchw!w and aa a proof live tale 
Ilesoliition about the purchase of stores is cited. India 
has a settled and civilined Government there can be no 
doubt, but it is the only Govei-nmcnt which purposes to 
sustain and creato industries by Besolutions. Tbcicis 
one way and one way only, which it fiscal freedom and 
tariffs. Tho Hon- Mr. Yorke, tho Chairman of the 
Modas Chamber of Commerce as reported by the “Time* 
of India ''in the issue of 2Uh December last said tliat he 
appreciated the efforts of Government to promote 
indigenous industrr, but llitTo was one method only by 
which it could be eflcetually done and that was looder- 
ate torill*. Instead of that we have periodical portent- 
ous OoTCcniacnt llesolutions. 


Hr. Naresh CJmnJi'a Sen Oiipta in his ariieJe 
on tbw bubject m tbe June number of tlie Indian 
Wdrld, feelingly describes tbe growing insanitary 
conditions of tbe Provinces of Bengal in' conse- 
quence of which malaria ami cholera break out 
almost tlirougliont the year, and suggests practical 
methods how best tbe pest of the diseases can bo 
rooted out. He thinks that the lOot of the evil 
lies in tbe supply of vvater and as tba Bengal rivers ^ 
act both as supplying o lid draining agents, the check 
of flow ill a certain locility contaminates the sur- 
rounding aiea. The aM,ingejnent8 that have hither- 
to bc(n undertaken have not mitigated tl>e evil 
even to the smallest extent and !n his own words,' , 
“ tbe only way of meeting these difficulties is hy a 
coroprebensive Bcheroe of works which will tax ths 
utmost skill of tho best Engineers, to rVgitlato a 
proper flow of water nil over tha Province, fit to 
carry oft the sew.)ge and tn supply fresh water far 
drink 

Tbe Oovernment, os tho common bonefuctor of 
all, should launch a Tvell-thooght-oul comptchen* 
sivc Ecbemc, after export preliminary enquiry and 
the Executive nianagemctit should be I^ft to the 
District Boards. He pioposes that a Cemrorssion 
consisting of very competent men, medical men, 
bacteciologUtb of icputo, and engineers of note, bo 
appointed and they be assisted by men who have 
studied the villsge life of Bengal. IIomjs that 
the scheme should bo underbiken in relation to 
the entire river system of tho two I’rovincfs. 

Prices of food grains are ruling lii-rli in the whole 
country, not only in Bengal. This Ie.ads us'en to 
the condition of ngricitUuieas it exists nt piesent. 
Jt needs good deal of improvement. Tho total 
ontput of cinps shonVl anybow be increased. In 
spite of the v.ast river sy stems of the country there 
is a hopeless dependence on Nature. The fitilore of 
atlmely shower spoils the wholnthing. Attempts 
should, tbarefore, be made to free the country from 
•U Ibraldom to Natuie. Side by siJo ntlh lie im- 
provenient of eanitation, be say*, means for the 
improvemeut ol ogricuUure ehould bo devised. 
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Tataram : The Maratha Poet. 

Mr. V. M. M-tlnjain gives an exccllenV appre^ 
cialion ct this great Maiiarashtra Poet, in the 
July i«3ue of the Tntosophist. Tukaram belonged 
to the fiOcSof rrorshippera of A’ithoba at P.iadhar* 
pur in the Shohpur District of the Bombay PresL 
' ilency. Tukarim was one of the Sunt? who was 
iTspmsible for tho founding of ths creetl of Bha. 
gwat ir» MaharashtriX. Says the author : “A great 
' uoral and religious teacher, n poet whose turn- 
, ing words give apt expression to the most intense 
person \1 religion, whose pithy sayings go straight 
to* the hearts of all, whose pure siintly life wiis in 
perfect accord with what he preached, Tolcar.in. 
has seemed the greatest re«pect and rcmcnce.” 
lie was born in the tillage of D«h«, on tho 
• bnnVs of the Indrajmi, a village to the north east 
of Footin. The date of Ins birth is said to have 
been between 1508 and 1608. Tuharam, descend* 
ed from a long line of Kuntt Vnniyas or Btayn^, 
was aflUeted with gre^t domeatio nmfoilnnes 
One hy one his parents and ins firnt wife ilied, 
and a famine which followed left his ance«tr,l 
busine«a of ehophoeper a wreck. But ho lookvd 
on these calitnilies as blcRsiogs in di«giu.Ne. Uh 
second wife, ‘ a good type of Hindu wife ’ ns the 
’• author calls her, subjected her husbinrt to sex'Oie 
trUl>i. 

Mr. Mahnj ini then dc'-ciibrs the two vi-iona 
Tukarsm hid. Ho had now two vision*, in ono 
of which he wns initiated by bis Gnm ind in Uio 
other he saw 2saindev and Pandiuang, who hvle 
him cotnpltto the work left uiilinivhcd by Nam 
I' dev. This constituted his inspiration. At fiis^ 
ho stood behind renowned piearheis, and only 
took part in the chorus. But a study of the w»it- 
ingsof old poets and saiuts. soon gave Idm coiiff 
deuce in his powers, and ho began to preach on 
his own account.' Severe to himvelf, he know no 
compromises. He de.ilt heavy blows at nil fome 
of hyporrisy. Jt was a strange spectacle — a Knnbo 
preaching to tho masses. It made him many eno- 


inie% and ho had to pass through a series of pereo- 
cutions, which wo need not de«cribe in detail. It 
left him in seeme possession of freedom to go his 
own way and preach to the people — a freedom 
nliich he pmeJ more than tlto esteem and levcr* 
cnce it gained for him. 

He was a great fighter egalnst evils of all 
lund. In his old age, he began to see visions 
and during this mood ho poured forth the 
famous Stanzis c-illed “ Love's Diment ”, in 
which he likened the iiiimnn soul to a bride, 
while the liiiJegioom was god, Whtio singing 
these Verses he piocecded to the banks of the 
Indrayani and wns seen no inaie. 

Uia Abhangas are entliusiast'c.lly ucited by 
the thoosnnds of pilgiims lo P.unlh npnr, and 
they also form the texts foi ihn itligiuns dis- 
oom-ses of the Hindu Ref<»jmp/« of Iho Thcistic 
School. * 

Tiikninniii Ahhangis tei tlm niitliotised CeK- 
tion number Nbnutf'ur thuusnnd five Jjundifil' 
but he IS lei'oited to Imve c^niipnssd m iny more. 
Some of these Iwvo been i»cctejcd. On the 
otbci hind thsio iiremnnv Ahhingis wldih nio 
evideiidy spuiious. Afimv of the AM'ongis weie 
<o!»po.etl ixli-wfoic, while Tiiknium pieathed,, 
and aeii'c-xi.-fully taken ilnwii hy ft few of his dis. 
cij'Ice who sN.otl b>*lmul him. A frw nt.i known 
lobe ill his own h mdui iting, whidi w.is bold, 



Honesty of the Natives of South Africa. 

Colonel Kan sen. in a piper to (Tie Jom-Aal of (he 
,1/WcnM 5i>ri>/y, for July, sijs of liie Natives of South 
Afnca 

" When I Cist knew tho Ka/Brs of Natii said the 
Chief Conetftli'e of ]}iirhan in Ins evidence before tho 
Kotal Kativo Affairs Comniisaion in IhOO, “ they wcio 
lioRCSt a.-Ki lan-nbtdriip, «iid wero a very noble race. 
Show them ulint you wunt done, fnisf them. end. given 
that your judgment nbeut tho men was conect in tho 
firstinatanco, you ftiay go oner even (oewonihs and 
leave (hem to carry out your Olliers. On ono occasion 
la my presence, a colonist, onec in tho army and now a 
successful farmer, described hoiv be bod gonobome 
to Cuglaiid tor a six months’ holiday and had lett nobody 
but miiiTes to take care of bis house and fami. To one 
ho.had pvei, charge of the land to plough and sow it, 
to miothcr the Iive-stbck upon it, and to a third the 
BctoM house nod its contents. When he returned to 
Natal, evcryUiingxvas just as he would hare wisbod,' 
sndho eompletcd his story by laying that bo would do 
the tame thing again if the occasion for it arose.” 
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Scope aiul Utility of Examinations- 

In the June number of the SliutfuU' Brothtr- 
hood QiiarUrly, published in Bombay, is re-piinted 
an Essay on the above subject by Piincipal U. P. 
Purarjpe. Mr. PAranjpe gives the pros and cons 
of this familiivT subject of dispute and himself 
leans to the opinion that examinations aie n'>t 
after all so bad as they are rommonly supposed to 
be. Here are a few conclusions- — 

A public test of jour attainments is often use- 
ful in giving you confidence in youiBcU.in showing 
you tint while you arc deficient in a thing, otliiib 
are piobibly more so. 

J list ns a journalist or a busiiiessinan lias to act 
promptly and with the best of his ability, without 
thinking of the rigidity, publicitj, etc., ko, it is 
with students and tiierois no purpne seire<l by 
cnkiging on the formality of exainiivitions, their 

cast-iion rigidity, etc. These nro so i.nnsfiiml m 
this woik-a-day woild. 

On account of the vist number of students 
V’hose ability has to be tested, an ex.minatiuu U 
the only easy and reliable mode for doing it 
There nre many improvomonts possible, but we 
cannot do away with exatninalious altogether 
It is often urged that examinations as tesla for 
entrance to Public Service nio uselcv* !,«««<« ihev 

.lo mlts.t ih. chimctcr .nj moral 

ol 1 1,0 o,"d"l».ra, Ex«,„fn«t,o,i t,,, W on 
itiMhblo Irati bntit 1, n K.t ,|i 

comnolitbo txamin.lion. pt it (pppito 

,t} n tru. Ibo.pjh „ 

B st mij^^rfii.shtyhsaaUo iu u,o, i„ X 
T ie fsetthst Aktudent is to ho j„a 

Mihj-H- , not preclude Ina d^uile 1 study of it 
II I •sT>„us„-i?, by disroui-iging the outn.w r 


allow Btndents to nj)[ieav for an examination only 
if they have woiked ste-idily for the whole period 
ofstady. Parents should exciciso proper super- 
vision and must take continuous interest in their 
wards' intellectual giowth. 

There aie some non-cxaminable subjects. His- 
tory is one of them. It is pirt of general culture. 

Some of the evils of cxaiiiinntion.s are the out- 
come of the evils of competition. In the Bomb.sy 
University, the nw.irdof medals and prizes is ab- 
surdly oveidone. Jtisdiflicult to suggest how 
we can get out of people theide.i that the only 
way of coinmemoiating a moie or less distingui^il- 
ed pei-son is hy the er donment of a ptize or scho- 
larship in the University. Professor P.uonjp0 
concludes hy quoting the following remarks by 
Fexleric Harrison : — 

Ix-t cuandnations ho macli feuer— they arc ten time* 
too numerous. Let them bo iiiucli wore free— they aro 
over-organised, cicr-reguUted. (lire csaiiiincni more 
time, isoro discretion, more room. Tbo more tlio teachers 
•re themsclrcs the eramincrs, the better: the less evsinm* 
lug becomes • preresnion and a ai.ccial eteff, the better. 
IMiiot setexamiiiere to test leaehcre, u well •* alu- 
ueiitt: do not setup tneehanicol rules whereby to test 
the eiamincrs. Believe that it is possible to learn with* 
outany prize, money or reward in view. Trust tho tc*- 
eber; trust him to teach, trust liin to eiamino. Trust 
111* examiner and do not act up a mill. Above all, trust 
tneaturtent. Lneourspe Intn to study for the sake of 
Knonk-Ago for his own aalte and the liublie good Ceft'O 
to piesent learning to iiiin as a auceesiion of races, where , 
the Knowing ones may laud both fame and profit. 

Aged India to Infant Europe- 

In ilie Ceyfeii A’ljfionaf AVviVw Mrs. Booh' 
oonirn-its Indian tlmiight and M'cstcni science. 
Sl.o 8.JS 

I wi.b you Hindu* would tell vourselrcs tliat Ihiro- 
1“’*!' s-ivd'^atiou u A very voung child: who ha* a paper 
uiuform wJikH be rail* “ Ldiieaiioii and a tov ti-umpit 
wb.ehhee,lhtbe“rreM’-:and a ii.„cl erohii wbich 
be call* Moral. wl.ieb I beli. ve lio aometimes aJnicwt 
fseeie. grown people w.ll take for gold : and an i-leofric 
battery srhitli be rail, •• Science,- wbM, you helped 
iiim to waVr or he couldn’t have made it, and wlilcb ho 
dwanol undMAtandmueh about beyond the f*a that 

know how to handle and vrhlch he rail, a “MibtvrT 
. 1 .. v' ' ’ eiplwle ill litt band, and 
U ^ hiruKvif and uO.cr*. lU 

hilSFeUdrom trouhk.ome, a. aro all 

She only srifches lint it were r>o*^»(!bls for Eng- 

l.nJ.nJ An,..,., J„ 

S'lITj'*'."" "xiy MlK-l. ,c.n.|»l<nltra.l.r 
.1 —iX' -I'XatMrf It. min,! lo .....nt tli. 

sbeddirp of force ", ' 
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IMDUSTRl&l AHD COMM^CIAL SECTION * 

Oil'Seeda- 

The export trade in oil-seeds is nlsovery 
large (worth nearly 13 crores nnnunlly) nml 
shows no signs of decrease. The regretUble 
features of this trade, from our point of \iew, 
are twofold. One, that on general eeonomit- 
principles the export tniile in raw materials is 
bad, provided it is ims^ible to turn it Into a 
trade in manufiicltired or even partly manu- 
factured articles. IL hakes aw.ay from the 
hands of n large number of people the op|)or- 
tunities of profitable employment. Moreover, 
the Mme rar/ malerials often return in the 
form of finished products and the customers 
have to pay freight both way?, tho profifs of 
midcffemen nn<f mamifiicturers and tAe wages 
of the skilled labour employed on them. If 
Instead of exporting raw oil-seeds, we shoold 
tarn them previously into oils, (his industry 
would act beneficially in several ways. In the 
first place, it would give employment to a host 
of people ; secondly, cheap oil w'ould encourage 
several other Industries, for instance, soajr- 
making, candle-making, Ac. Thirdly, the oil 
cakes wilt provide n large quantity of cheap 
manure. 

Another direction in which improvement in 
this branch of Indian agriculture is desirable 
IS the cultivation of the best varieties of seed. 
The prices of oil-seeds grown in different 
districts of India vary greatly, owing to the 
different varieties of see<l. If the superior 
varieties are introiluced into those tracts where 
the inferior tyj>es are now grown, the cultiva- 
tors will reap a material profit. Kxjverimenls 
have "hown that this is not only jiossible, but 
practicable. 

Refined cotton seed oil is now osed for 
edible purposes in some jmrts of Europe, and 
the oil cake Is utitisfsl as manure. The 
great difference between tbe price of this oil 
and cotton seed is noticeable. While linseed 
sells for Its. 8-7, gingelly for Its. 7-0 and 
ground-nuts for Rs, 7-2, cotton seed sells 

*Tbe entire nistUr in (ho Imluatnisl and aericnUnrsI 
>ect}>a in this number i* the tpecis) eenlnbt^tlen of 
Sir. Heodicb I’-. Ssjani. [ UD. T.Jl ] 
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only for about Its. 2-1 per cut. in Bombay. 
Kefined cotton seed oil is an excellent siibeti- 
tole for the usual vegetable oils used in rook- 
ing. Sforeover in Zfull undecorticated cotton 
?e^ rake sells nt a higher price tlinn the seed 
itself in Ihvmlny. As a cattle food its value 
is already e^tabIished. It may be noticed that 
the United States produces about 3 million 
barrels of 50 gallons each, of tbe crude oil. 
U contains re«inou« matter, albumin, muci- 
lage, moisture and free fatty acids. The colour 
tarios fiom light claret to almost black. The 
resinous matter is sohible in spirit and 
alkalis : it (t.e., tbe alkaline solution) contains 
great colouring jx>wpr» but is valueless ns a dye. 

The refining is generally carried on by 
means of caii»tic eala because it has the j>ower 
of ne^f^n^/^^^rfg {he free nerds, ccriTgu/di/ng {he 
Albumin, and dfsj-olwng away the coJobring 
mailer. The process is carried on in large 
tanks; the sediment which settles doun is 
used ns a basis for making various textile 
soaps. The remaining refined oil, oboutjPO 
(ver cent, is of a palo yellow colour and is 
sweet and neutral to the (as(e. , 

Unseed and mustard seed are treated 
almost in (he same manner. If attempts are 
made to utilise tbe possibilities of cotton seed, 
iiuseed and mustard reed in this country, the 
ngricuUunsts will reap a special benefit. 
They will receive the same material lienefit 
that they nie gelling from the exjiort trade in 
oil-seeds, and nt the same time they will get 
cheap fodder and cheap manure. 
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The establishment of n new ngrieuUural 
industry may be very laborious at first j it may 
not be paying during its early stages} but by 
developing it carefully and persistently it may 
possibly attain the stage of a gigantic industry 
an actual example of this is the jute industry. 

When it was started in 1828, jute worth 
£62 was produced. Within the next fifty years 
the outturn reached £ 5,000,000 ; and now 
. it is not less than £ 27,000,000. This out- 
turn, enormous as it is, may still further be 
increased, ns India bolds a \irtual monojKily of 
this product. In the opinion of the .Tate 
Specialist to the Government of Eastern Jlengal 
there are extensive areas in Bombay, Madras] 
the Central Provinces and Assam which may 
prove suitable for this industry. A plot sown 
withjute in Poona yielded 008 Ihs. of jute fibre 
worth about Its. CO, or fifty per cent, of the 
average ymld of Bengal. Besides this, the soil 
of Ijower Sind is said to be particularly suitable 
for this while the extensive system of irrigation 
existing there, may prove a substitute for a well 
for Its cuUlvation. 
hile cultivating jute or some of its substi* 
tules, the chief thing to be remeinliered is, that 
tlie fibre is more vaiual.Ie in proivortion ns it 
contnin.ir.orecflliilo.e. ofn pjod qtmlilv 

contnins nbout 80 per cpnt. of cellulo-.o 
uberras i„r„io, ralaiilutr., for insUorr! 
Ilibiiem Asmftnl,,, conOiins nbout 72 .n-r 
crnl Ilencp it commnml, n pnc, p,,„iv„|p,.t 
to nbopt two-lb, rf, of 11 , e rulinB price of 
jute l or in.lnnoe, «l,c„ j, 

o-'^r Wcl,c» nbout 

its. Similarly ,he„ good jute i« ninilnblent 
T •“•'.litule would fell 

aUlwut £9. It IS also imiwrtnnt to Iwar in 
mini tlial jute („r ii, ,„l„iit„le) ,|,„u;d not be 
eitlier merrellmi" or iu-ulllcienlly clmneil 
JL. itmabesit bnlllennd I,.. „bl,. lo rp,i,t 
he action of wale,. Aiiolber nepect of ibe 

Jiile industry n« conducted at pre.eni, i.alo) 
tio7 ""•''''■'"'M eerefiil coneidera- 

liou Jiile 1, „o doubt a rcry paj;„g 
an.l I.ence in llie eye. of Ibe culliralor a croJI 
mere desimbte lt.,„ ei(,„r rice 
Hence ,t „ now groan in many j.lace. «l,m 


rice was grown before. It is believ^ in many 
quarters that this is one of the causes of tlie 
rising prices of food stuffs in India. Of course it 
is only reasonable and proper tliat the ryot 
should grow that crop wliich is mo.st paying to 
him. But at the same time steps should be 
taken to combat the evil indirectly arising 
out of it. Experiments tend to show that this 
can be done in two ways: — (1) By growing 
jKiddy in rotation wllli jute in tlie same year, 
and (2) by increasing the output of jute 
per acre with the help of more scientific 
methods of cultivation. We liave already 
alluded to the first, while speaking of rice ; we 
shall now proceed lo give some actiia) figures: — 

Ifjute issown in tlie beginning of 3Iay, it can 
l>e harvested in the beginning of Augn^t : 
whereas paddy may be transplanted in the 
third week of August and harvested in Decem- 
ber. With careful treatment the outturn of 
jvaddy (fine)inay he about 13 tnaunds and jiile 
fibre about 18 inaunds per acre. This would 
give a net profit of about lU 150 per acre, a 
very remunerative sum. 

Jf the metliod alluded lo above involves tlie 
risk of a rapid soil exhaustion, the second 
suggestion maybefollowed. Decent experiments 
at Burdwnu have shown fliat the area under 
jute callivnUon may gradually |>e rut dovi’n'hy 
half without lowering tlie total ouljnit.' 
Putting it the other way, the output may lie 
doulileii without increasing tlie area Under 
Ibis crop. At present the average ouljiiit pel 
acre is 3 IkvIcp. M’ilh belter metboils of 
prej«ri«g the groiintl, sowing the seed, fran*- 
plaiiling, cutting and sfrepfng, tlie c)ff-t«I.e 
c.an lie doubled. Even if if can Ix* increa^fHl 
}yy one l«tle, jx-r ncie, Ibe i tdtivnfois will 
rfceive neatly foutieen crons of iiipirs more 
annunll}'. A Ivegiiming may lie made by 
jato mill-owners, or laige exj<orters, «l o might 
Inkr up land and cultivate jute on scienlinr 
principle*. IineKligatioii* have sliovin tint 
even the use of sintahle manures ran inorififc 
the outturn liy alxmt tuejity jx-r cent. 
Attention sliould also !«• jv,[d jo the difTerent 
rtaCM of provstb daring which the fibie b 
oMainM n« the quality ni,d y jeld are no donW 
BfTectpvl by ,t. 'Ihe following figure, (brow ' 
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pome light on this question. It ItM been 
/ound by experiments timt tbenverage yield 
of fibre per acre is ns folious : — 



Mds. 

Before flowering . ... 

... 15 

In flower bud 

... 20i 

In flower 

... at 

.When fruits are formed ... 

... 

When fruits are dead riiw 

... 2GJ 

That is, the longer the crop i« 

allowed to 


prow the larger is the outturn of the fibre. 
'J^ere is little difference in the quality of 
the fibre in the Ia.»t fonr stages. Hence coi>- 
pidering, especially the supply of water for 
retting purposes tlie fourth stage is the be'>t. 

The substitutes of jute are generally of an 
inferior composition, one prominent exception 
being the Ihrella fibre, (Sida IVtambifoliu) 
the comtwsition of whicit is similar to that 
of jute. It is a fibre, fine and silky, and veiy 
white in colour. U is capable of being useil as 
a subHitute for the finest jute and for mixing 
with silk. With jute at £20 its price may be 
put at £25 to £30 per ton. The plant 
deser^'es to be brought to the notice of the 
cultivators. 

Frmt Trade. 

A large and lucrative trade is carried on by 
certain countries in fruits, especially bananas, 
oranges and pine-apples, it is possible that 
with the aid of science India also may one day 
be able to develop a large trade in fruits. In 
view of this fact, perhaps it would be interest- 
ing to note the methods adopted by the 
Americ.in exporters; — The branches of the 
bananas are carefully brushed, enveloped in 
cotton wool, then in drypajierand phacedin 
ojwn octagonal wootlen crates which freely 
admit air. The bottom of the crate is lined 
with hay, straw, maize leai'esor banana leaves 
cut up and dried. Empty spaces are firmly 
stuffed to prevent oscillation during transit. 

A Comjiany with a capital of £ 3,00,000 
was formerl in I/indon in 1907 to innimfacliue 
and deal in banana flour. Rananns were the 
eaving of the Canaries when the cochineal 
industries were ruined by aniline dyes; and 
they were the saving of the British W'est 


Indies, when the sugar industry was in a 
moribund condition owing to the subsidised 
competition of Continental beet sugar. Both 
the nbove countries have depended on' the 
export of this fruit for^ the buDf of their 
revenues. 

As regards Indm, it imuit be admitted that 
the chief consuming centres, namely, Great 
llritAin, the Continent and America are too far 
AH'«y to make it profitable to e.Tporl the fruit 
from this country at present. But with regard 
to the manufactured produce the case is differ- ' 
ent. Tlie flour of the Banana is produced by 
simply peeling it when partly ripe, and drying 
it in the sun ; after this it is reducevi to a 
fine powder. The average yield of flour is 
about 20 ]>er cent, in weight of. the raw 
fruit. t>evernl /nanufictured articles could be 
made of this flour, among iLem being banana, 
custard powder, banana cocoa, b.’tnnna pastry 
flour, etc. 

Several samples of the flour forwarded from 
India (Calicut), Seychelles, Venezuela, etc,, 
were submitted to analysis ot the Imperial 
Institutn recently, and the result disclosed the 
fact that the Indian sample was superior is 
some respects to the other samples. Its 
dietetic value was found to be lower than 
wheat flour but higher than starches like 
arrowroot; but as a food for invalids and 
infants and as nn article oflu.xury, it should 
command a ready sale. 

Aa we have pointed out nbove, it w ill not be 
profitable to export, either the fruit or the 
flour to the United Kingdom at present Tho 
market price there, h 18s. for the dried 
fruit, nnd from ICs. to SOs, per twt. for the 
flour, the cost price of the latter being about 
188, in India to which one shilling should be 
added for freight, etc. But at the same time 
it should bo noted that the retail price of J Jb. 
packages of banana flour is about 5(t. whereas, 
if exported from India they could be delivered 
there at about 3d. per lb. 

I/Kally the industry would be even more 
profitable. In Calcutta the retail price of the 
flour is about riijiee 1 per lb., and if the 
merits of the banana flour are belter known a 
large demand is sure to spring up. - 
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• Finally, -when considering tlie possibilities of 
an export trade in fruits («. 9 ., the mangoes) 
we must remember Hint the United Kingdom 
alone, imports bananas woith nearly a inillioQ 
and-a-half pounds yearly, the \alue of import- 
ed oranges being even greater. 

Pine-appIeE are pacl.ed in a similar manner 
(to bananas) the method adopted in the 
Azores being as folloivs The stem is cot 
below the frnil, when the latter is beginning 
to turn yellow and the top is still green. Each 
fruit IS wrapped in soft paper and six to 
eighteen fruits aceording to size are jracked in 
one crate, which is lined with a layer ofahind 
of chair of ehopped-up maize leas es. In a crate 
containing eight, four are placed one in each 
corner and tlie otlier fonr in tlie centre taking 

earn to cross them, so that the crown of one 
is side by side with the stem of the other, aitli 
a small siiace between adjacent fruit. Crevi- 
ces are Ihoronghly sloHed snth maize chaff 
and the same material is sjirend over all the 
frui s, and the whole finally packed to prevent 
oscillation, hriiils must not project from the 
case, as the pressure would came them to rot. 
They mnsl on no account be bruised in picking 
or during packing. They must ne'er b? 
packed immediately niter lieing jiieked, hut 
should first be allowed to cool for one night 

Tea and Coffee. 

The cultivation often and coffee in India 
so far a, improved melhod, are concerned’ 

lea has fwen gradually increasing, and i. now 
^ortli r.ltnoit 10 CTorp«, nnnnaily. The in- 
rinsic merit, of the India,, ,ea, coinhined wHh 
the energelie ni.mnerin which it is ‘•pn-hed” 
1 " “i'"-'- 'onatnes, has enableii it to caplnre 

prodint. Tl, ere seem, to l„, f.oweier, men 
greater ijxnn for tlie expansion of the I„di.a„ 
lea Trade. I„ 1890, tl,e ,ot„| eon.nmplio” 

of lea yseslimaled at 570 millions ofiL of 

which India sop, die,! l.,o, fl.in. Stfl, Ceylon 

Ind,.a heing 230, from Ceylon 

ntul wl.itan .,G miMicu. ofib.. Time is reason’ 


to hope that in the near future India will be 
able to supply about 50 per cent, of the total 
consumption. 

The Jndian coffee trade is not in a satisfac- 
tory condition, but the chief reason is that tea 
is now largely taking the place of coffee ns a 
favourite beverage. India, at present, lakes a 
minor place in supplying the world’s markets 
with coffee, but, if necessary, large areas suita- 
ble for tbis industry are to be found in the 
Deccan. Experiments have shown that an 
output of 750 lbs. of coffee per acre can beob- 
tniued in the Poona and adjacent districts. ‘ 

Tobacco-Growing in India. 

Amongst minor agricultural industries in 
India, which give a fair promise of develop- 
ment, that of tobacco-growing is one of the 
foremost. Of course, so far ns qimnlily 
concerned, that already being grown in India 
is very large, but the quality of this tobacco is 
• generally poor. It is Hue that higti-clnfs 
tobacco is now being produced in tliis countrj’, 
e^^>eclally in the Modrns Presidency, but it I* 
generally better suited for tlie manufacture 
of cigars only. There is little doubt that if 
persistent efforts me made, and better me- 
thods adopted, a general improvement in qua- 
lity will result. If this }inp}>ens, tobacco will 
soon form on imjwrlnnt and increasing item 
incur ezjioit trade, and bring a large return 
to the counlrj*. 

As we shall show noK', the reasons why this 
industiy hn« not develojkpd in India yet, are 
twofold ; fijst, the ignorance of the ordinary 
cultivator of better methods of cultivation, 
and, secondly, a successful tobacco-curing 
induftry reijtnres n }iea\y outlay of capital, 
ns well as an extensive plantation. 

Any one wi«hing to embark on (his industry 
must supply himself with nil the tiecesenry 
buildings. iVc., before planting the seeds, for 
nny delay will result i.. the deterioration of 
this sensili\e crop, tl.creby making all the 
trouble nnd outlay over it friilless. 

Kougldy nveaking, tlie whole process of 

growing and furingtobacco from first to Ja«t 

!*< as follows : The first requirement is olnuld- 
mg where the leaf coupj jp 
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staled by exjwrts in tliis indusjfy tlial this 
building should lie 50 constructed ns to be at 
right nngles to the prevailing winds. If pos- 
sible the site chosen should be on slojiing 
ground, prov ided the slope is towards the 
direction of the wind. The ventilation should 
be chiefly through the floor. Another neces- 
sary building is the fermenting barn and soil- 
ing room. The fermenting room should be 
carefully constnicterl, and should be provided 
with air-tight aalla and floor. The tempe- 
rature and moisture of both these rooms 
should be under perfect control, otherwise the 
quality of the tobacco will suffer deterioration 
while it is being sorted and baled. As we 
liave said nboie, these n^essniy accessories 
should be provided before the seeding and 
planting is actually started. 

• As regards sowing it is better to use only 
the Urgent seeds. The soil for the seed-betU 
should be as rich as i>ossibIe. The seeds 
should be scattered thinly and watered with 
a line rose, and (lie surface of the bed should 
be kept wet though not quite soaked. More- 
over, the seeds should not be covered with 
soil. 

Amongst fertilizers the following are re- 
commended. In the beginning, slaked lime, 
then a quantity of sulphate of ^lotasli and raw 
- phosphate. Potash chloride should not be 
used as it has an injurious effect on the qua- 
lity of the tobacco leaf. 

While harvesting Ibe crop the following 
jioints should be remembered ; The tobacco 
crop consists of three grades, filler, wrapper, 
and binder. The wrapper grade, which U the 
most valuable one as a commercial product, 
requires to be thin, elastic, and pale coloured. 
For this reni-on it should be lla^ve^ted first 
and when it is still under-ripe. The medium 
grade, namely, the binder, may be taken ont 
somewhat later, when the leaf has thickened 
a little. All the reTnaining leaves, when ripe, 
would, of course, sene as fillers. 

In the curing and sorting rooms care should 
bo taken not to overheat the leaves, other- 
wise they might turn bl.tck. They sboold be 
piletl in snch a >Iay that the greenest leaves 
• should be on the top, those that are slightly- 


cured just below them, and so on. Tlie pro- 
cess of caring is a dilBcuH one and requires 
much care nnd*experience. The object is to 
produce the yellow colouring. If care is not 
taken ns regards heat and light the leaf grows 
either green or black. 

When the process of curing is complete the 
tobacco leaves should be sorted according to 
grade and then taken to the fermenting room.. 
This is also a delicate process, the differctil. 
grades requiring different treatment. During 
these operations one thing should be remem- 
bered. Ifit IK necessary to moisten the leaves, 
the walls and the floor of the room should he 
wetted or hot steam turned on in the room,, 
but water should not be applied direct to the 
leaves. 

U’hile baling and marketing the crop, c.ire 
should be taken not to allow different grades 
to get mixed Up, ns the price realised corres- 
]>on(lsto llie lowest grade 0/ leaf found in the 
bale. 

I,astly, VO should emphasise (he fact that 
this industry is one of mnny other indastrles 
which the application of improved methods of 
agriculture bas made very paying. Although 
tobacco is really speaking a luxury, it has n 
demand almost ill all parts of the world. ‘Its 
eilendve production, say in India, might lower 
its price a little. But for many years to come 
it is sure to find a ready market in some coun- 
try or other. It is probably nn error to 8 ui>- 
pose that the finest quality of tobacco, say 
Turkish, or Virginian, can be grown in these 
countries only. The natural conditions obtain- 
ing in them can be produced to a very great 
extent anywhere through n judicious adoption 
of scientific cultivation. For instance, the 
elasticity of the leaf is said to depend upon its 
stale of maturity when it is harvested, its fla- 
vonr upon the sun-light it receives, and its 
beautiful aroma upon the gumminess of the 
leaf. Similarly, its burning qualities are be- 
lieved to be governed by the state of the soil 
In which it is cultivated. Needless to- say, 
that all these conditions can be artificially va- 
ried and obtained even in this country to n 
con«iderable extent. 
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Sericulture. 


Sericulture can be profiUibly (started in many 
parts of India. It may consist in the cultiva- 
tion of the (1) • wild silks of India, ’ (2) in the 
culture of a worm that feeds -on the castor-oil 
plant or the mango tree, and (3) in the cul- 
ture of the Chinese or Japanese tilkworra. 
The first depending only on certain wild jun- 
gle trees, is independent of all methods of cul- 
ture. It also does not require, like the Chinese 
silk culture, the provision of nn adventitious 
food in the form of mulberry leaves, and is 
therefore inexpensive. Secondly, the culture of 
the silkworm feeding on the castor plant is not 
known in this country ; but in view of the fact 
that this plant is widely grown in India, tins 
worm can be easily reared in any pait of the 
country. These remarks also apply to Gircula 
Ti'in/entstmtUt or mango silkworm. The 
difficulty in connection with this worm is the 
irregular wanner in which it lays the fibres of 
the cocoons, and the gum with which the silk 
IS lo.aded. This wakes the reeling of the silk 
impossiblent present Itcan be used, however, 
in the manufacture of ‘ waste ’ or floss of a 
pod quality, from wliicli a very fine silk msvy 
be spun. It Is probable that the invention of 
BUitable machinery will make it possible to 
utilize fully the superior silk produced by tins 
worm. 


Ihirdjy, the silkworm proper can also 
be reared in many parts of India, where the 
mnl^rry tree can be grown. It is said to 
require a mild equable climate free from ex- 
cess of heat or moisture. It has been sncce^R- 
fniy reared in the cold climate of Kadimir 
and in the comparatively hot climate of 
IWnna. The mulberry tree, on vshich it 
likes to feeil, grows on almost any soil and 
IS easily projrvgated. 

It ni)pearB from what we have staled 
nlwvc that if sufficient efforts are made, teri- 

plture may one day become a very Roiimh- 
ing industry in India. At present it is often 
unsnccessful through want of attention to 
the following :-(i) silkworm reijuires 


protection from the ants and flies. (2) It re- 
quires regular feeding. (3) It should not be- 
placed near fobicco. (4) The eggs should 
not hatch long before new leaves ‘begin fo ap- 
pear on the tree. (5) Hibernation houses are 
essential, dtc. 


Apiculture. 

Apiculture or bee-farming, though a very 
suitable industry for the ngricnltural classes, 
Is not carried on in many parts of the coun- 
try. But in view of the gi-owing demand -for 
honey and W’nx it is not too much to say 
that this industry lias a gre.at future before it. 
Both honey and wax are in great demand and 
this industry is particularly suitable for an 
agricultural people like ours. At present this 
industry, ns it is understood in Kurope, is 
scarcely carried on anywhere in Indio, the 
produce being collected by liill-iuen from the 
natural haunfs of the bees. The defects of 
this haphazard method are three, namely J— 
(1) Only a limited quantity of the pure Arti- 
cle is available. (2) We have no control over 
the quality of the lioney produced. (3) When 
the trouble and physical hardships involved 
are considered, the industry cannot be regard- 
ed as laying. 

It is the belief of some experts that the Euro- 
|>ean bee (Apis Meliificn) can be more easily 
doinevticated and trains than the Indian bee. 
This view, however, seems to be erroneous. 
There are several distinct varieties of the 
Indian bee and it is \ery likely that some of 
them can be trained sons to j’ield honey of 
n good quality in large quantities. At pre- 
sent four varieties of bees are j>articulnrly woll 
known:(l} Apis iMeleponi ; fU) Apis Dorsata ; 
(3) Api» I’Jorea ; and (4) Apis India. The 
chief characteristiea of the first Uo kinds is 

that they prefer to stick to one locality all the 
year ronnd. If their comb is removed they 
build another somewhere near the jilace 
where the former one was pkicefl. Apis 
Melqioni ik al«n known ns the .Mowjuito liee 
b-ingofa Bmnll size. Apis Dorsata is com- 
iwratnely a large bee, and lieing of a fmi- 
ciouw tialure nltackH any one trying to remove 
the comb. The third and fourth varieties are 
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distinguished by their migratory habits. They 
frequently change their habitat so as to take 
full ndv'antnge of their favourite food, namely, 
the blossoms of the plants of the Strubelanthes 
genus of Hnncenthftceo. 

The honey produced by these bees is of 
three kinds ; The “ Rook Honey this is 
made by the larger varieties and found among 
the hollows of rocks. It is of a dark colour 
and though found in comparatively large 
quantities, both the honey and the wax are 
of an inferior quality. Moreover, it is some- 
times poisonous, OH account of having been 
collected from the blossoms of Sapinyn Indi 
cttm, a very poisonous fiower. 

The honey produced by the middle-sized bee is 
ofnlightercolourand medium quality. Rot the 

Attempts should therefore be made to 
dome,«ticnte this bee. The home*st»clc»i»g 
habita of this bee will make it comparatively 
easy and its produce (both honey and wax) 
will fetch a go<id price in the market. 

To be successful, Apiarists have to {v»y 
particular attention to the following iwlnts : 
Tlie bees should be trained so as to discrmii' 
Bate between injurious and harmles,s Rowers. 
Kor insl.ance, the honey derived from .Strobi- 
lanthus and Jtisnaferea species of flowers is 
regarded ns a good qualitj', whereas that col- 
lected from certain other flowers is sometimes 
positively injurious. Advantage should be 
taken ofthebestnppliftnce«, e. <7., frame-hives, 
smokers, queen-cage«, etc. If crude method.® 
only are employetl the result will be of a poor 
quality, and disappointing. The wax also, if 
purified by melting and straining tbrough n 
piece of clolli, will fetch a good price. Some 
people recommend the addition of a little 
turmeric to the wax by way of imparting a 
beautiful finish to it. , 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA.— An exham- 
tive and ocmpreliensiva coUeetion of bis rpeechrs 
and writings. tVotcji 8vo. STS faffti, uHlh/our 
fortraiis. Second Edition. Iteviseil and enlitrg^i. 
Pricj Its. 2. To Subscribers of the 7nJiaa Kevaie, 
Re. 1-8. 

Cl A. NATESAH k CO.. ESPLANADE. MADBA9, 


Floriculture. 

Floriculture also deserves much attention 
as a profitable industry- The single instance 
of mse-wnter and rose ‘attar’ (o*to) shows 
that the industiy can be carried on without 
the assistance of complicated machinery. 

The cost of growing roses comes to about 
Rs. 50 toRs. 70 per acre ; the oiillurn nearly 
1,00,000 to 1,20,000 roses valued at Rs. 70 
to Rs. 100 per Jakli. The rose water is nianu- 
f.ictured by distilling ro<es by a simple method, 
the puce ohininert being about R.«. 25 to 
Rs. 70 per 15 Quarts. The otlo of the rose 
ofnsnjierioi quality fetches from Rs. SO to 
Rs. 250 i>er tola, even inferior pure ‘attars’ 
selling nl R®. 10 per tola. 

Fouftry Farming. 

Poultry raising is carried on in many p.irt8 
rflhis country. Rut the perfunctory ininner 
in which itis corducled oRen makes the indus- 
try unprofitable. Another obstacle to its suo- 
ces* IS that eggs do not keep for a long .time. 
Improved methods are likely to make Ihe 
industry very piofiUble, as the demand for 
eggs is verj’ laige and increasing. Jfwecnn 
export eggs to Kuvopenn countries, there is no 
doubt that we can soon build up a large and 
hicialive trade. The United Kingdom im- 
ports eggs worth more than £4,000,000 hn- 
luially. There is nl*o a marked diffei-ence in 
pric». The letail price of eggs in England is, 
»e believe, tv»o shillings a dozen whereas 
it is, from two to three shillingsn gros.® here, 
white the co't price is much less. 


industrial India. 

By GLYN BARLOW, 

fVfneipnl, riefoWa Coihge, Palghul. 
CO^rffXl'S. 

f.-—Ir4tnolii«ra ia Trade I VI. — Iiidi&nArt. 

11. — Ce-cpcratloo. | VII. — JcdMif Slore*. 

llt.—IodnstrUI Exhibitions. | VIII. — India's customers. 

IV. — Tbelnquinng Mind. IX. — Turning the Corner, 

V. — lovettigslion. j X.*-ConcIu»iOD. 

FBlCEiItS. 1-8 To Sui^eribers of the Btvlevf lit /. 


O. A. NATESAN A CO , ESri.ANTIK, MAPUAS. 
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Manure- 


The possibilities of scientific methods of 
agriculture, lie in three directions : Firstly, 
the increa'ied output- of staple crops already 
being grown in India, witli the assistsince of 
suitable inanure-i, better implements, atten- 
tion to the proper lotation of crop's, selection 
and cultivation of best seed*, &c., secondly, 
commercial use of plants already grow-ing in 
the country, hut not utilised through i«»no 
ranee or any other cause, at present, "and 
thirdly, the introduction of new plants like 
ramie, which hold out possibilities. There is 
also another direction in which much useful 
work can be done, namely, the introduction of 
subsidiary industries, like sericulture, but of 
this we shall speak later on Among those 
mentioned above, the increase of average out- 
put per acre, by means of suitable manuies, 
is in some respects the mo«L important and we 
shall therefore examine it somewhat more 
fully. 


The Bubjeel of manuring may roughly be 
divided into tliree parts, namely. (1) Farm- 
yard manures. (2) Tlie application of green 
manures, and (3) artificial manure*. I. Farm- 
yard manure is no doubt one of the cheniiest 
and best manures, but its timnuriiig proUr- 
tie* are largely wasted thiougli ignorance at 
present. It has been estimated that the 
annual toLal production of farm-yard manure, 
m the Unite<l Kingdom, is 40 million tons’ 
worth £10,000,000. To repl.-ice by means of 
nitrate of soda the nilrogcn that is lost by 
careless management would co«t nlwiit 
£2,300,000 to £3,400,000! Tlii* gives us 
some idea of the wastage that may be takiim 

placeman agriciiUiirnl country like India'' 
through an ignorance of scientific principles’ 
The other fact which we must bear in mind* 
IS, that .cow-diing is generally used by the 
agriculturists as fuel. It is true that ns a 
cheap and good fuel no substitute can be 
found for it. But if we take the value of 
cow-dung rw a fuel at 4i anna* i>er maund 
and that of cow-dung a«he8 ns manure at 34 
annas per maund, it will pay the ryot to uJ 
It ns a manure and buy some other fuel ; for. 


the price of cow-dung ns manure ’is not less 
than 1 annas per maund, 

II.As regards green manuring itmay be stated 
at tlie outset that it is not unknown in India. 
It is practised in v.irious parts of the country 
but is often unsuccessful tlirongli an ignorance 
of its scientific principles. Biiefly i-iie.aking, 
green manuiing consists of growing a legu- 
minous crop (generally) and ploughing it into 
the soil at the time of llow’ering. Jinny 
cultivators know that by doing this a heavier 
staple crop can be ‘obtained from the soil; 
but the scientific exjilanation of the fact 
w'as discovered only a few years Kick, by a 
German Scientist. We now know that this 
is the result of nitrification of the soil. The 
plants of the pulse order Imve the power of 
absorbing more nitrogen from the nir, than 
they require, They fertilise tlie soil by lenv* 
ing the surplus nitrogen in it. Experiments 
have shewn that different staple crops, re* 
quire different green manures, sesbanla 
grandillom, forinshmee, is suitable for cocoa* 
nut and tobacco plauls, groundnuts ‘for ten, 
coffee and rubber plantations, &c. Resides 
Ihie, tlie leguminous plants do not develop 
nwlules at their roots, in certain soils. The 
reeult is that the plants abstract nitrogen 
instead of adding it to the soil, Tims an 
eMipiric.i! uep of green iimnureQ may often be 
very iujunous. 

Tliiidly, a proper use of artificial manures 
also leqtiires some kiiouleilge of scientific 
jiniiciide*. Rut when this is jiresent their 
application is certainly very [irofitnble. Tlie 
following (nble giving the jesiili of certain 
experiments carried on with aitificinl manures 
on paddy field*, sufficiently illiistmtes wlmt «t‘ 
have slated above: — 

(lroi» V’»lue. Nctrroflt. 

Uiimauiired plots ... 27 Its. 10 

>f»-nre«l,imniire worth Its, 3-R ,.-48 ,/ 27 
•» •* „ 0-0 „47 „ 21 

” .. 9-0 „ 02 .32 

- « ’• „ 10-0 „53 „ 1.3 

It is clear that nianiire?, in projrCi' 

quantities are very- paying. 
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LITERARY. 


CnRISTllSITT AT TOE CROSS-ROADS. 

We lesro that at the time of his death Father 
Tyrrei] had {'mctioiliy completed an important 
work bearing the title “ Cliriatianitj at the Ctoss- 
Rceids,” which his Utemry executoia will at once 
prepare for pablication The book is an out- 
spoken statement of Father Tyrrell's views and a 
denunciation of the rule of c«st-imn dogma, 
ag-\iost which bis later career was so great a 
protest. 

ASCfBXT uw l.*J t.TWi. 

lAtwyere and Sanskritists in India will be 
interested to know that Professor Julius Jolly, 
the well-known German Orientalist and liiitor 
of the InstUiUtt 0/ A’aroda and the Jntlitule$ 
0/ riiAnu, the latter of whicli forma the 
serenth volume in the Sacred Books of the 
FUat ” series, has in active preparation a work 
in English anJer the name of Ancient Ltw in 
India." It is to contain a brief history of 
Indian Law in one volume. Frofeasor Jolly 
does not propose to enter into competition with 
the writers of manuals cf Hindu Tjw as it is 
administered in the Courts of the present day. 
Tl.ough these are highly neci-Mory t«> the practi- 
tioner, there is not in exi«(etice n single woik in 
the English language covering the whole ground 
of Indian legal history. Other parts of the history 
of civilisatioD in India have been treated very 
fully in English works, e. ff.,' political history, 
namismatica, art, the history of Hsrskrit litorit' 
tore generally, the history of Buddhism, and 
BO on. “ The highly developed legislation and 
jurisprudence,” as Professor Jolly remarks, of 
thu Indinn ptople is quite important and inter* 
90 


eating enough in itself, I think, to form the sub- 
ject of a separate historical treatise. Their laws 
may be said to pos-sess a special importance and 
value for the student of religion, because in India 
Iaw and Religion are oven moi-o closely connect- 
ed than in other Eastern countries /'arsi. 

TOE TBicurn OP valuiki. 

English readers will welcome Mr. R. R. Sen’s 
excellent translatinn of the well-known BoiigaH 
account of The Triuvtph of I'afiniti, by II. 
P. Shaatri. ^Ir. Sen has preserved the spirit of 
the original, while he ha-v clothed it in simple, 
direct English. The theme of this mythological 
story is the cstubtislimcnt of universal brother- 
hood among men. The sentiiuents of the book 
are elevated, but the atyla is never bombastic, 
never turgid. The Illustrations add to Iho value 
of the book which could be had of Mfiftrv. 
O A. N«t«a.an A- Co , Madras. 

DR u, A. BTElt: 

Dr. M. A. Stein has been awarded by the 
Academie des Inscriptions at Puri-i the SUnislso 
Julien prize for " Ancient Ivhotan,” the ilatniled 
report, brought out under the oriera of the 
Seciotary of Slate for India, on bis first eipcdi- 
tion in Central Asia. Dr. Stein has been simi- 
larly awarded tbe Hardy prize of, the Royal 
Bavarian Academy. - ^ ■ 

A TECUBICAL EXCISE UANUAD. , 

” A Technical Excise Manual”, which will 
embody the results of the special enquiries which 
have been carried Out at the Central Excise 
Labnratoiy for India at Kasault, uiidHi- the 
direction of Sfajor Bedford, I. M. S., is under 
prepiration foi publication. 

" awAUAJ ” rnOSCBIDED. 

The bringing by sea or hind ^ into British 
Indix of the magazine ^I'^arry or tho Indian 
XationnHil, is prohibited. “ Justice "Jiw been 
alreaily prohibited from being circulated inindii. 
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EDUCiTION AND UNREST. 

The Master of Elibank said recently in the 
House of Commons ; — 

The Secretary of State is constantly admonished 
in the Press that Indian unrest is due to a faulty 
system of education, and that it is his duty to set 
it right, It must be generally agteed that it 
shows supreme strength on the pait of our race 
that we have dona nothing in the way of restricting 
intellectual liberty at the Universities in India by 
denying to Indian students the use of books which 
have the effect of exalting freedom in accordance 
with British ideas. Wo have iillowed Indians to 
draw all the deductions they think fit, Inimical as 
they are to autocracy and foreign domination. 
The Indian Government have done nothing to 
hinder the new intellectual spirit which Western 
thought has generated in Indis. So far as cduca- 
tion in India is concerned, the Indian and 
Englishman stnnd upon an equal footing, in the 
same way as the water from the Oovernroet canals 
is distributed without favour to rich and poor. 

MAXIMS FOR TEACnERS. 

Education is .a development of the whole man.— 
Comenitu. 

Education Ls not a preparation for life; it is 
life. — Deicey. 

The Ind of education is to train away »1| 
impediment and leave only pure power.— 

The reaUzation of si] the possibilities of human 
growth and development is ediicntion. Parler. 

E.lucation means a nstural, progressive, and 
systematic development of all the powers.— 
Petl>Tlozzi, 


Eduralion «im. tho nnliulfo,, of fho tjpd 
man. — Patpu^ 

Education i, not the atorinf of InowWge but 
the development of power.— Grentt. 

Xh.aim of odocalion i, to dispel 
discover truth.— bWnAy. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN LONDON. 

Queen Anne’s Lodge, a house in Queen Anne'* 
Gate, with a small garden opening on the Birdcage 
Walk has been taken to hold the office of the 
Educational Adviser and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Information for Indian Students in England. 
A more convenient location could not, says the 
London coiiespondent of the Times of India, be 
found or wished for. The Cixton Hall where so 
many meetings of Indian interest are held, is 
neap by, as are the Government Offices and the 
Heusca of Pailisment. Its position near the 
Government Offices will of course bo advantage- 
ous to Mr, Arnold for he hsa frequently to seek 
peisonal consulLition with leading membeis ef 
the staff of the Educational Board atid to consult 
the records there. Tlieie will be avaihible a few 
bed-rooms for the use of young Indians imme- 
diately on arrival so that they may have somewhere 
to go to, pending the selection of suitable lodging. 

CUINESB • UNIVERSITIES. 

Chinese Universities are to be re-orgaiiiscd 
on theGerman model. The Chinese Government 
will shortly send Oommissioiiers to Germany for 
the puiposoof studying higher edu'ational me- 
tbods there, and a number of Chinpse stiidenfa 
are to reside for a time at the expense of their 
t^overnmentin Oeiman Universities. 


A enSAP EDUCATION. 

‘‘IcerUinly would not be stnndlng hei-e if it 
bad not been for the munificence of St. Psul’a 
bchool. My father was one of thase not very un- 
common persons, a poor clergyman with a Inige 
family, and he certainly could not have sent me 
to any Public School or Uidveraity. but In the 
firet place St. PaulV opened ifa Hoor witliciit 
any payment, except one shilling paid to the por- 
ter of the S'-hool, and later! was able, by tho 
rnimifiwnce of the Mercera’ Coihpvny. to pweed 
to the Umveraity without costing my father one 
«ngle sixpence. ^ ■' 

I can claim that the wliole of mv education 
coat my fathor oro I claim it was 

c/ n n 0/ ManfJ>ester al 

SI. Pawt Scheml. . • 
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JUVESILE OFFESDEES IN AUEIEIA. 

The new Bill about this subject iu Austria 
ewmbifies, on the uicrie! of tlie AwcriMU Juvenile 
Courts, Criminal jiuisdictiou over youthful 
offenders with tho office of Judicial gusnlian. 

Admittance to the proceeding is to he giuntcl 
only to parents, fi^sterparents, guardians, employ- 
ers, and trustees. Exemption from pumshmeiit 
continues down to the completion of the four- 
teenth year. A youth between f.'ut-teeii and 
eighteen years of age is punishable only so far as 
he is capable of knowing tbe criminality of his 
action and modifying his will in accordance with 
such knowleilge,” Admonition is to be resorted 
to only in the case of offences which are punish- 
able with a maximum sentence of threo months' 
imprisonment. In principle the scope of the 
measure is mainly confioeii to infrsctions of police 
regulations and offences due to negligence. 

In other respects the Bill hopes tube ahio t^ 
TTstain the old eysten of punishments by introduc- 
ing the legal institution of the conditional sentenc- 
ing of youthful offenders, or luthci of tho condi- 
tional remission of sentences and the conditional 
release of youthful prisoners. In order tlwt the 
youthful person provisionally relc.ased from deten- 
tion may receive the neceas-ary moral support in 
freedom, tba Criminal aiithoriti&«, in co-operation 
with the Supervisory authorities or with prisoners 
Aid-societies, are to provide for the employment of 
tho reJdMed persf&a fa .*os# honest rs})ing, xod 
the same procedure may be adopted for similar 
reasons in tbe case of conditional remissions of 
sentences as in the case of a conditional release 
from impri«onment. It is sI«o provide'! In the 
law that in the caso of proper behaviour on the 
part of tho youthful offender, he can be rehabiH- 
t.ated, and the fact of bis earlier conviction need 
not be notified to the authorities. 


JCDOE3 A3 POETS. 

The appearance in mail week of Mr. Justice 
Darling's new volume of poems, “On the Oxford 
Circuit and other Verses," reminds the Law 
ycKniof that this Judge is not the only occupant 
of the Bench who has found time, amid the stress 
of his Judicinl duties, to stray about the elopes of 
Parnassus. BUckstone found It neces?.ary, in 
saying “ faiewell to his Muse," to bid her “ a long 
last adieu" : 

Mo wi-sngling Courts and stubborn Jaw, 

To smoke and crowds and cities draw, 

No room for peace, no room for you, 

. Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu I 

Our modem Judges have found the dem.inds of 
justice somewhat less exacting. Two or three 
years ago, long after he bad grown accustomed to 
“ wrangling Courts and stubborn law,” Mr. Jus- 
tice Ridley published a revised version id his 
hlank-verse translation of the “ Fharasatra" of 
Lucaii. 

The literary aspirations of the legal poet frs 
quenlly find oxpiassion in translation. Lord 
]^we», one of the b.appie5t makers of light verse 
the Bench has ever known, translated the “ Aen* 
eld” ; and Mr. Justice Denman, while still on tbo 
Bench, lendeied into English verse the“Piome- 
theus Unbound" of Aeschylus. Mr. Justice 
Talfourd wns the author of several tragedies, but 
hewaaerilla Serjeant when, in 1840, his last 
play, •• ijlencoe," was produced. The late Sir 
Franklin Lushington was .x poet of no little dis- 
tinction, and Mr. Horace Smith another hletro- 
politan Magistrate, has delighted the literary 
world with scholarly and graceful verso. 

THE witness’s AOE. 

“ It ie a hard matter to get a womao on the 
witness stand to statelier age," a Chicago Judge 
remarked the other day, “but the young man 
who is our prosecuting Attorney just now did it 
recently in a manner that I call decidedly ne.tt. 
The woman had evidently passed the springtime 
of fife by some years, but was stiff making quite 
a bluff. 

'* What is jour ago I ’ the prosecuting Attorney 
asked simply. 

Tile witness blushed, hesitated and stammered, 

“ 'Just remember, madam, each minute that 
passfa makes ) ou that much older, ' the Attorney 
auggestol caxuilly, as if he had all tho time in the 
world on his hands. 

“‘Thirty-nine r the witness exclaimed, jump- 
ing ns though she had been frightened." 
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MEDICAL. 


rooi) loR uiiurric patients 
lUi UUts.lur Dp. N. 0 . Dult, [.«•<• Civil 
^^lrt;oyn, In tliu rour** oIjn ktlcr to 

llii* Artijwfpp tliv following UM-ful rug^«. 

liorsfor jv i* jn.. atlhcM wall U.iWU-^-— 

1 . MnI;!) it a rule to Ptiictl)' cunfinv Ibe con- 
"uinption of rioo to onoof the two prmtipvl mp»li 
of tlio ils) only. 

2. ^V^,tle cooking the ric«. let the .j.nm«ly 
of water uio-1 be eo aiiportiuned ai to levte no 
erecs^H when the rice » •ulTiciently boiIM Xl,® 
whole of the water ehouM be ab«arbeJ by the 
gnuiw ftn-l there ahould bo no •' march " U-ft to be 
thrown away. Care nhouM be taken that the nco 
Is not overboiled. A pmeh of mU thrown m 
when the nee in boiling gtcitly impruvo* lU 
digestibility. 

3. L« tbo tiMlitjr of the rico bo oj co>r.c ns 
U co,i,i.lo,.l »„b th, 

niimer. Til. Oner tb. ri.., th, ,„oro conjucivo it 
IS to the development of Diabetes. 

4. Neutralise the starchy character of rice hy 
taking with it plenty ofglmoor butter, curd, 
currira made of fish, flesh or cirgs and vegeubira 
free fiom starch. Potatoes and tuberous vegcfi- 

hlcaof Jhat kind should bo taken only very 
Iti. hoturtotuk. pot. too, .tonmoj 
.olh..r.k,„,tl,n„boilo,l, Tho ,t.„v„J poftoo, 
m»yb.fn,Ooroth,r>ri« c^k.a <rith pl.ntrof 
S ... or b„tt.r. Rio, token in th. tor„ of gho, 
la 10 01 oo iigi,. poiaii i, consiiteicil to bo 
oa.tl..r„t„l.„,, .hoiild bo taken too or tbt™ 
timea a week or oftener. 

6 Th. ,oc, mil principal meal should eoii.i.t 
. »ho,to,m„'ir roiitainiiig „ Uigo 
bran in .t o. pur. bran-lloiir. Ihi, shonbl bo 
akeiiin tho lorn, of ohappato., or looehie, wiib 
'anonriohjs of dal, „.,d vrEttabloa_,,rof.„bly 


iioo'slarchy, and uillk. I'casftnJ gTsm should I** 
taken sparingly, Aniai! food is better taken 
with rice than with bmsd or looctiiw. ejj'ecially 
when they ate tnaJe of Iran-flciir. 

C, In the other and Jw in){>oftaDt n.raK 
•ush as tea and tiffin, loochiva ur picries 
chingharaa, kiichowricw, riitnktV and lariuus 
nkra made of line bran-flour should l<e uW. 
llnsn-bn-sd and bisculU made at tho lakvr's 
may also bo used. Khoi and moori with ghee 
or butter cr fi-wh coemnut form s’crr ogaH:- 
able and harmlcvui tiffin. (Jheera is not so 
good. Swecbi mude of sugar anJ starch should 
beatoidedas much os powsible. The large and 

indiscriroinatc consumption of tho ordinary pro* 
ducUof the rooini in llengal is without doubt, a 
mo^t potent factor in the proluetlon and spread 
of Dinbetes. Dried fruits and piraorvesof various 
kinds ehouM be subslituteJ for them and taken 
sparingly with loochis and bread— they, should 
never bo Uken by themselvcsi. Fresh, ripe fruits 
©fall kinds may bo used liberally. A pleotir 
ful supply of nuts, auch as almonds, walnuts, 
pislachioDUb., coeonnuis shoi-ld always form a 
portion ©four dailyfooil. Cocoanut is a very nour- 
ishiog and refreshing food and contains in itself 
all the elements ofap«i feet diet. It ran be used , 
fresh or in tba form of curries a variety of which 
« made in ^tem Bengal or confectionary made 
with Bicliarino oraaxon instead of sugar. Ghana 
and cheese aro also good to take for tea and tiffin. 

Tlie chief consideration about food should be 
to avoid as much str.rch and sugar as possible. 

It IS a mistake to think that fleih food is a pro- 
Tcntivo of Diabetes. The proa-alence of the disease 
fortho Western countries militates against that 
theory. An excess of flesh food In this country 
B io^d bs carefully nvoidoil oven by a confirmed 
la tic. It is superfluous to say that alcoholic 
^ nnka should never form any part of our food. 
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TUB lUPORTASCE OF 8C1ESCE. 

■■ In .Kent y»t. the euprane. i.npo.tone. ol 

higher 

1,1 tally r«ogm.-a i" E"!!'''"'’. 

on, 1 feel mo., en.l mote cony.neod Ih.t the 
•proepetity-ov... the very ntf.ly end ...stence ol 
nut co.mtry a.p. «1 «» 

fie end Uehnieel Iteiniog ot those t-ho et. to 
gnide end control onr induslriea."-r...J fii.co.d, 
TDE rum Mo.ra cosontaa to ne ncu, snrt run. 

for the lint time einc. red.om cU.med the 
ettention ot the World ot Selene, en Inlern.l.onel 
Congress ..ill he held to disc.ss its fondettnl 
properties- Ills pl...o.d to held the Oongtes, 
neil yeet in Btnssels, and « is .opposed thet ne« 
.ecrels and net. rtond.ta ..ill be retooled. Ume. 
Currie haspromUed to take pert in the Oo.gre« 
endlomakeltnonn imt..rt.nt recent disco.enee 
by the French mauls. It is eipected that England 
will ho largely repreeented. 

YOtClSIC ISD tARTO <JCiKE3 DISASTEC. 

It is foolUb to suppose that volcanoes ore dead, 
Bays Day Allen Willey, in the Chamb<rTtt Jourttai 
for August. The Gres are there to the core, so 
much latent energy ready to bo stirred. 

The cause that rouses the volcano's latent 
energy is the same as that which makes a boiler 
burst: the sudden and excessive generation of 
B-ve-am when the hot part of the volcano comes in 
conUct with water. This contact may be due to 
various causes— as, for instance, the re- adjustment 
of strata or materials beneath, so that a lake or 
watercourse is turned into the crater. U may 
even bo duo to an irruption of the ee.-v, as at 
Krakatoa in 1883. 

R^ndaUan which for centuries was qniet broke 
into fury in 1888 and changed a Japancao lands- 
cajw of green into one of brown, burying lionses 
and fields. In 1783, the explosion of dtana in 


J.p«n tu.de is rise to o height of over S.OOO feet, 
and it sent down a rivet- of mad from five to ten 
tuilea broad timt over.vhelmed forty-two villages. 
Manna Lea ol Hawaii, Monto Epomed in Ischia, 
Coaniuina oi Nieargua are all volcanoes which 
eapiodod with terrific resalts. The following is 
a-list of tho greatest volcanic disasters given by 


tho writer : — 


Deaths. 

Catania 

1137 

10,000 


1268 


Naples. 

1456 



1531 



.. . .1756 

60,000 

Naplea 

1623 

70.000 

c—ny 

1693 


Yeddo, Japan 

1700 

200,000 

Abrurzi, Italy 


16,000 

Aleicrs . 

1716 

20,000 

China 

1731 

103,000 

Idina, Peru 

. .1740 

18,000 

Grand Cairo 


40,000 

Kosthan, Periia 


40,000 

Syria 

1730 

20,000 

South Italy. . .. 

1851 

14,000 

Peru 

1603 

25,000 

Java 

1882 

170.000 

China and Japan..... 

1801 

80,000 

PcICc, BfarbnKiue 


30,000 

Vesuvius, Italy 

1900 

330 


BOtXU IK EAU.S. 

Objects and materials in nn auditorium absorb 
sound in a striking degree, which has been 
lately determined. The standard of perfect absorp- 
tion taken is en open window, through which 
sound passes and dees not return. A large ^audi- 
ence absorbs 96 percent, of the sound, a Persian 
tug, 29 per cent, of the incident sound ; uphols' 
tered furniture, or oil paintings, 28 percent.; 
curtains, 23 percent,; linoleum on the floor, 12 
per cent. ; pine flooring, 6 per cent. ; 'gloss, 3 j per 
cent.; brickwork or plaster, 2j per cent. This 
explains why it is ncccs.s.iry to speak louder 
ton large than to a small audience; also why 
a ball with unpleasant cohoes when empty may 
become easy to speak in wlieu filled. 


PERSONAL 


INAL. f SEPTESinEB -1900. 

unfortanately an All-India Metnorial in Calcutta 
hssnotyet been raised. The inaidan of Calcutta 


TUE nox. MR. GOK2ALE 

The Ctfti Service Gazelte contains an 
appreciative reforcncs to the Hon. Mr. Goklialc’a 
almost certain re-nomination to the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. It also strongly recommends 
that Mr. Gokhate should bo appointed by Sir 
George Clarke os his “ first Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under the Reforms Schemo," and then 
goes on to draw a contrast between him and the 
Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in the following 
terms : — “ He is a wondeifully e,irnest man with- 
out a grain of humour in his whole composition, 
and can makes rupee go further than Sir Phero- 
zeahah Mehta could, a hundred Not in this 
matter only is the Mahrrtta disciple the antithesis 
of his Pars! teacher. The latter's speeches bubble 
with allusive raillery { the former’s utterances 
ara serious and exact, devoid of every rhetorical 
embellishment. One could go on multiplying the 
points of diffetenco 5 but to do so would not prove 
anything more than the scope which Indian 
Nationalism aQords for single-minded men of 
various tempera,” 

TUB RIPOS MEMORIAL : AN APPEAL. 

The following appeal has been circulated by 
Rao Bahadur M. Adinarayaniah, Mr. V. Ryru 
Nambiar M.A.. B.L., Mr. Q. A. Nateaan, B.A . 

the Secretaries of the Madras Kipcn* 
Memorial Fund : 

Irdkmonmsto.daj th, dralh of o g„oi 
good mao, one of her truail friends that ever 
lived. Lord Eipon’, „a„e f, , household word 
throughout the eounttj, ft i, needless to recount 
the various measures of his beneCcient rule. Uo' 
Is loved and honoured, not so much lor bis 
measures, great as they werv, a. lor the frinei- 
pies of Ooicrnmo.it which lie laid down and 
adhered to. Niimetnrua mcmorUls were taina, 
in hi, honour, which were all provincial, bnt 


is graceil by statues of many a Governor-General 
and Viceroy. ^ The noteworthy absence of a 
statue of LoidRiprin is greatly to be deplored. 
Itisfittingtb.at tlieuniversal expression of sorrow 
should bo followed by the erection of an All- 
India Memorial in O.ilcutta, so that the Viceroy 
who has the largest place in the hearts of the 
Indian people, may have a suitul'Ie representation 
in the City which knew him best in India. 

An equestrian statue in bronze is estimated to 
cost Rs. 80,000. Madras should at least contribute 
Rs. 10,000 of that sum. The Reception Com- 
mittee of the Madras Congress of 1903 set apart 
a sum of Bs. 5,000 as a contribution for that 
purpose. That sum has now with interest coma 


up to Rs. 8,500. It I'as been resolved by the 
Executive Coniroittee that Madras should in addi- 
tion possess a sUlue of the great Viceroy. It is 
hoped that with a sum of Rs. 21,500, a good 
Btatue can be raised in his honour in Madras. 
The Presidency has tlierafore to collect '•a total of 
Ra. 25,000 for the All-India and the local Me- 
morials. For this purpose, a Committee was 
appointed, coi. sitting of many representative 
Indians, at the Public Meeting held in Madras 
on the 23rd July, 1009. 

Wo request you to be good enough to co-operate 
with the Madras Committee, form loc,al Commit- 
tees in your District Centres, if necessary, and take 
steps to collect a substantial contiibution towards 


the cost of the Local and AlMndia Memorials. Wo 
have no doubt you will recognise our plain duty in 
IS respect. The name of such a Viceroy as Lord 
Iti^n was, should bo cherished by our children 
and ourchildren's children with atTection, honour 
“hculd therefore be 
*1**. . , f •disking the movement to raise memo- 
nata tn Ina honour a decided success. 

All wmmunications to be Addressed to the 
Memorial Committee, 10, 
^p na e, Madras. All i-cmittanccs to bo sent to 
the Indian Bank L< 1 ., Madras. , . 
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GENERAL. 


ISDliSS IN THE ARilT. 

Tbe Government of India has just accepted 
a very interesting and important proposal made 
by Lord Kitchener which goes to prove that the 
Head of the Array is as desiious as are the Civil 
ruler that ihe Kative of Inih, sh .11 have a Uigcr 
share in the administration in this country. Govern- 
ment has selected eight Native Officers who ueto 

bepo.ste.1 t.1 Cantonment Magistrates Dep'rtment 
M extra Assistant Cantonment M-gistmtes There 
will be a terra of training under suitable BuUsh 
Cantonment MagUtrates to be followed by a 
further tei ni on probation after which th9 officei , i! 
approved, will be seconded in his Regiment for 
another period before being finally poste.1 to the 
Dep.rtment. It is not at present proposed that 
■judieisl powers shall be a«ke.l for, but it is hoped 
that the intimatfl knowledge such men have of the 
country and its inhabitanU will enable them to do 
work which will strengthen the Execnlive in our 
Cantonments where their habit of discipline and 
previous Military training should stand them in 
good stead in many wajs. 

The progress of the scheme which marks a new 
departure will bo watche.! with interest by all 
and it is to he hoped and expected that it will 
meet with success. 

INDIANS IN UAUBITIUS. 

The Annual Report of the Imnugration Depart- 
ment tor the Colony of M«nriti..s for 1908, says 
that no immigrants were introdiiri d during tbe 
year owing to the financial irids that the Colony 
has been paseitig through. This ends led to 
planters reducing their expenses in every posdblo 
way, and one of these methwls w,w to employ as 
fewh-ands as poasUde fov the upkeep of their 
estates. Two B.t.S.N. Couipanv ’a steamers .left 
in the course of the jear with return fmroipmnts 


for Madras and Calcutta, most of whom had been 
granted free passages under the Ixibour Ixiw. 
Thu first brought back 399 i-etuined ett'igrants 
and tbe second 393. Of these 248 men, 69 
women, 18 boys and 16 girls came to Calcutta, 55 
of whom had paid their own passage, while 164 
emigrants left at their own expense in steamers 
chosen by themselves after having obtained 
passports The amount of money rarrid away by 
the immigrants was Ra. 9,30,200. The Calcutta 
men brought home Rs. 1,59,600; Bombay men, 
Ra. 4,74,100; Colombo men, Ra. 2,37,500, and 
Karachi, Rs 59,000. 

The sums deposited by Indians' residing in' 
Mauritius to be remitted through the Poet Office 
to their relatives and friends in Inlis, amounted 
in 1908 to Rs. 65,998. The amount deposited in 
theQnvernment Savings Bank and other Banks 
in Mauritiua 'during 1007-08 ws8 Rs. 2,89,022 
and the value of imraovaUe propeity purchssed 
by Indians in 1908 nmoiinted to Rs. 38,84,834. 
Tbe total value of landed property in the posses- 
sion of Iho Indian population wss estimated at 
over Rs. 1,80,00,000. 

Tho total Indian population of the Colony was 
261,550 of whom 142,202 are males and 119,848 
females. There were 103,922 daaths during the 
year. Three main f.actors prevailed to produce a 
high death-rate. Measles, malaria and a cyclone. 
Malaria was responsible for 26 8 per cent, of the 
deaths, dysentery for 13 per cent , pneumonia for 
9 per cent., bronchitis 6 9 per cent., and tubercu- 
losis and diarrheea for 5 per cent. each. 

Tlie rates of wages pi-ovaleiit for male day-' 
labourers varied from Re. 0‘50 to Re. 0 75 per 
diem. Owing to the financial crisis the year was 
net a favourable. one for the Indian population. 
On many estates women and day-labourers co'nid 
not obtain employment at all fur about four 
months. On others they were able to got work 
for two or three days in the week. 
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, , JSDU.V8 IN SOOin AFltlCA. 

The South African Delegates sailed for South 
Africa, yesterdaj, Mr. Smuts, interviewed by 
Reuter, s.aid ho hoped that the Indian question 
was in a fair way to disappear fiom South African 
politics. A vast majority of the Transvaal Indians 
were heal tily sick of the .igitation of then ex- 
treme representatives and had quiotly submitted 
to the law. He had had repeated conversations 
with Lord Crewe and othei prominent leadeis&nd 
he thought that it was possible now to solve the 
question in a-way whicli all ro-isonahle men would 
consider light and fair. Tuining to the position 
of natives, Mr. Smuts said that Great Biiuin 
must not condemn the work of the Convention ns 
purely reactionary The South Africans desired 
a wise and sane policy. In the first place, a 
fusion of white races must be achieved ; then a 
Isrgei and wiser South Africa of the future would 
deni with the natives, He felt certain that they 
would do so honestly and sincerely. 

IKOIANS IN sourn AFRICA. 

The Advocate writes With the piwsing of 
the South African Union Bill the Indian in the 
Transvaal questipn does not go to the wall, but 
expands itself into a bigger and more serious pro- 
blem, the Indian in South. Africa. Ho sooner 
will the Royal asient be given to the Union Bill, 
the Tiansvaal will cease to be an independent 
factm hut become a part, a Province as it then 
will be termed, of a verj- big whole, the Continent 
of South Africa. As am e as the death of every man 
born, the colour que^tio^ will at once be raised 
m Union Pailiament in order to nullify, practi- 
cally if not theoretically, the liberal attitude of 
the Cape Colony towards coloured nces. The 
Union Bill aa passed certainly mahea the ts«k of 
Gghteiw on behalf of Indi.an’a right more difficult 
but It does not on any account give a quietus to 
It. It IS therefore all the more necessity that the 


agitation should be conducted with greater entliu- 
susni, more peihoveranceaiid itinch mure readiness < 
to suffer. The fight is for settling one very serious 
question — what is the status of the Indian with- 
in the British Kmiiire. Under Union or Federal 
Government, in Crown or Self-governing Colony^ ‘ 
this problem faces us everywhere, even in our 
own country. And it is very much necessary for 
the peace and progress of the Indian people that 
this question must be solved. 

, “TIIK I’ERIL IX INDIA,” 

The presumption of a permanently hostile India , 
is, the ^’at^on thinks, that of a lost India : 

Wo may make all the hopeful or the mintmis- 
ing deductions we like about the politie.al tenden- 
cies of native India — we may allow go much 
discount in i-espest of the caste system, the . • 
divisions of races and creeds, and the difllcuUj’ 
of forming even n conception of what India \ 
would be opaitfrom British rule. Still, we hard 
to face the fact that the conception of unity, 
not entirely 'a new one in India, has taken , 
hold of vest massvs of the people, and, 
above all, that the conception, with the political 
institutions which it suggests, is continually 
being cniried forward and made real by the 
inUuence of Western thought— by no oho more 
conspicuously than by the piesent Secietnry of 
Stale. Tiio demand for Self-Government may 
not have attained a practical shape, and the 
Colonial model, to which Indian Reformers 
naturally look, may bo inapplicable. Hut the ’ 
proclamations of 18.58 and 1 908, and the Act of 
Government of which they were the symbol, fairly 
openeil up the get.oral prospect of Indian Home 
Rule, a prospect which the Viceioyalty not only of 
the lamented LordRipon, hut of LordDuflbrinand • 
Lorf Ivsnsdowne, has brought somewhatiiearer,.’ 

“We Aannot,” the adds, •' undo the.- 

promises of fifty ago, solemnly reneH-ed, a* 

t ey were, last year. We ninnot go hack in - 
India, and we cannot stand still.” ’ ' ’ 



SJr Sjcd Ahmed Khan, 
jueder of the SI, A. 0. College, Allgarhe' ‘ 
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ftnd organization which alone can ensure suc- 
cess. Deputations sent by fits and starts, 
occasional telegrams despatched to the English 
newspapers, the up-keep of an organ of Indian 
opinion in liondon which we only half*, 
heartedly support, exhaust the measure of 
our efforts to enlighten the public opinion of 
England and of Europe. There must, indeed, be 
more persistency and more strenuousness in the 
organization of this branch of our work. A 
regular Press Service between this country and 
England, setting forth the Indian standpoint, 
yearly deputations to England and a session of 
the Congress in liondon seem to me to repre- 
sent the supreme needs of the hour in our 
efforts to place our views before the civilized 
world. W’e cannot stand isolated in our 
national work. We need the sympathies of 
England and of civilized mankind. But we 
must instruct before wc can awaken sj’inpatliy. 
And so just and righteous is our cause that 
we feel that we have only to rescue it from 
the misrepresentations of malicious critics, and 
the sympathies of civilizeil mankind will be 
infnlHhly enliste<l on our behalf. The success 
of our deputations in England has proved 
truth, yiie deputations of the future would 
be even more successful than they have been 
in the pa«t, if they were precevled by a lesaion 
of the Congress in I>ondon. A meeting of the 
Congress in I/>ndoii in the present attitude 
of the Ilritisb public would create n jirO- 
found impresrion. on British poMic opirunn 
which would be reRected in the Press of 
- EnrO|v> and America. It would di'«Tj«jte a 
vast ma«« of misunderstanding which now 
prevails about India. It wonld curtail the 
illimilAhle facilities for misrepresentation which 
•be eneraies of Indian procrejs now enjoy. 


It would awaken deep sympathy and a deeper 
desire for knowdedge. Altogether a session of 
the Congress in liOndon would constitute a 
notable event in the bi!>tory of our political 
activities. The effort itself would be a great 
lesson in self-help. For every day in our lives, 
we have to help ourselves by calling in the aid 
of our neighbours and others. What ' is trnt 
of individual life is in a gre.iter measure true 
of national life. For the nation to-day does 
not and cannot stand apart from the great 
federation of mankind — the brotherhood ol 
humanity. For the session of the Congress 
we w-ant the men— we want the money, Tlierf 
will be no difRcnlty about the money. If tlif 
idea is approved of by the nation, the motiej 
will assuredly be forthcoming. There maybe 
some difficulty about the^men, In the Unitet 
Provinces and M.adras where the observanci 
ofcaslerules is perhaps stricter than in olhei 
parts of the country. lint large numbers o 
young men have gone to England from Madrn* 
and the North-Western Provinces ; and surelj 
the leaders may follow the bright exatnjib 
set by their younger compatriots. Nor dc 
I think would it be diffienU, to charter, il 
need be, .a special steamer wliich may fadli' 
tate the observance of cn'te-rules. Tlie way 
and means do not, I think, prescnl.nn jnsuper 
able obvlacle. What is wanted js Hial thi 
nation should definitely rc»olve to hold i 
ees-sion of the Congress in I/jndon, and ihi 
earlier the Ix'lter. I nppe.il to the nalioi 
in the name of our mo«t facretj interests t' 
form Uiis resolve. No time could be mor 
opporinne. l,».t n»take advantage of it an' 
sow the seeil« whith in the fulness of fini 
will raable us to reap an abundant harve' 
ofgoo"!- owe this duty to }>o«terity. 
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Ihe Indenture ProHem In HaUl. 

IJr 

MB.nESRTS. I-rOMK. 

^HEtolloMinK Weg™'". 

% l,md » tew 'Joy* "5“' 

..-flntaration ' Come.i.mo m-w}* 

ThoN.Ul 1“*‘“ °,taar «o«'a ■J.'T'I 

Ina.nlur.auto»e- -f COUW. "Ot to IhC 

Tl.eteIegrno,,etet 

independent .mnngtn 

own expense, v,\nch ^ 

Immiginnle EeeWtl.on Act of . ._ 

tn.Stnte.nid«l teeice to, 

prant Inboorera under con _ 

Lye.r.onthete.^j;^;;^J„, 
tulion-, for asricidtu V domejtio 

municipal work, the coal-mme.. or 

employment. Cope 

"■'”\tj"tted. tne Poruan 
Colony and Natal (.„y. 

Corpondiou eluded the 

the Governor, an Addreaa wn 
•following passage:— ao„iopmgthe 

SSslS~|Sg 

a^ntw domoo*ir.lea th«‘ 
Si Talli^tion ha, .-pplj »* 

thol98«o depends solely 

. el fsNr was 

‘tra°ndtt nrst shipment ot coolies 
,.„,.jted andt.^ November 10. 1800. 

re th n-; .hipload after ehiploml or Indiana 


hasarritedinNaW. In f “"‘'J 

omiinst this increase in the free n ion p 
laUon gfew to such n degree, 

Gnvernmentsent n „ 

endeavonr to induce the Government of India 
loeonaent lo the termination of indentures 
t « a :« This the Indian Government 
refu,edto’do.bnt agreed that Natal should 
pass legislation, compelling every ea-.nden- . 

Led Lie ol 10 years and every 'W-‘nden 
tnred female of 13 years and npwaris, « 
declined to return to India o, to re-mdentnro 
,n p.ay an annual too ot Its. 45 . non-payment 
otLieh was to be dealt with eiv, 1y and 
put by criminal process. Notwithstanding 
this Lhaps on account of it, to-day, there 
L ’sLooLen and women under indenture 
and 75,000 {including the descendants of 

those originally under indenture) as frea 

'”ust year, the Natal Government introduced 
three Billa into the Home ot Assembly wo 
Krionsly, end one pertunelorlly. The tan 
serious Bills had for their object the crushing 
.„t ot eaislenee et all Indian trade m the 
Colony. They were passed by tbe Colonial 

MlLent, but were rejaeted by I^rd Crewe, 

the Seeretary ot Shite for «>' L 

obvionsreiuens. Here it may he noW that, 
although Natal, like the Transvaal, is a Self- • 
Governing Colony, the Imperial Government 

did interfere in what was certainly more of a 

domeslie affair than is the prohibition olall 
future Asiatic immigration by the Transvmil, 
whose policy is thus removed from the domes- 
tic sphere to that oi foreign affairs. ' 
Ketnrning to Natal, we find that the thinl 
measure brought forward enacted that inden- 
lored Indian immigration should cease within 
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ten years. But this u'as not a serious attempt 
to^solve.the labour problem; the Bill was 
brought forward merely to placate the labour 
Party, which clamoured for the immediate 
stoppage of the system of contract labour im- 
portation, a popular cry in practically every 
other part of South Africa, which is not direct- 
ly dependent economically upon Indian labour. 
The Government, as they themselves hoped 
and anticipated, were opposed by the large 
vested interests which derived their existence 
from the continuance of this form of labour, 
and, by way of comjiromise, the matter was 
referred to a Commission, several of who-'C 
members were also members of the Indian 
Immigration Trust Board, representing the 
employers of Indian indentured labour. The 
Commission, which contained no reprcienla- 
tiseofthe Indian community, sat t/i camc/vi. 
and only official notes were taken of the evi- 
dence. 

Apparently, however, the promoters of th,. 
system fearetl n 8et-b.-icl<, becau«e of the volume 
of evidence brought forwanl hostile to lU 
continmince, for the Secretary to 
Trust Board circulated n letter ntnong«t the 
membors/)f the Boaul, containing the follow- 
ing:— “It is highly important that you m,- 
I)ear before the Cotnmi«5ion to give evidence 
on the matter of Indian Immigration. Tlio^p 
who are opposed to Indian Immigration lm»e 
►hown themselves verj- active in bringing their 
views before the O(mmi«*ion, and it i« 
desirable that all tliO‘e who have any ii,t«re«t 
in the continuation of Indian Immigration 
should bring llieir vie*-* twfore the Ojnmi«- 
sion.’* The letter conclnde<l vitJ, an intinna- 
tion that the Commi«-ion would specially 
,acwmmo.late itself to the s-onvenience of Iho.^ 


who were prepared to come forward with evi- 
dence that would suit the Trust Board. Two 
witnesses w ere heard on behalf of tlie Indian 
community, of whom I w'as one. I submitted 
a lengthy written statement, and was invited 
to be cross-exjtininM upon it. Very few ques- 
tions dealing with my statement were, how ever, 
addressed tome, buta number of wlint appear- 
ed tome to be “trap” questions were asked. 
When, afterwards, I sent a written request, twice 
repeated, for a copy of the shoithand notes of 
my eross-exiiminatioii, for revision and correc- 
tion, 1 was informed that It was not possible 
to assent to this, ns the evidence was all lx)und 
up, and mine liad been the only request of 
this nature. I am, therefore, doubtful as to . 
the form tliat my oral evidence, from which 
deductions were drawn by the Cornniission, has 
finally taken. 

It appears, however, that the Cointnissjou 
1ms rejMjrltnl, ns wai- expected, against the 
stoppage of the inlrcHluction of indentured V 
labour from Indiii, on various grounds. The 
first i« that the abolition of Indian labour 
would beriouvly nfTect the industries of the 
country’, and this has an imjjortniit bearing 
upon tho altitude of India legnrding wliat will 
in future be a South African confederation. 
Theeecond is that the Natal public need not 
be alannc«l at the pprj)eluation of the inden- 
ture system, and the confinned introduction 
of Indian lal>nurpr.s under contract, since the- 
tet,dency is for time-pxjnred Indians to return 
to India or to re-indentiirc thus reducing the 
nnmW annually imjxjjtwl. I.ai.t!y,- the Re- 
|»ort conteinplntc- the incTefis“d employmenl 
of free Indians by the creation of a J<«l>our 
Boreau, a suggestion thrown out by myself 
in tlje coufMs of ' cross-examination,' and 
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pO'sibty by other witne^es. Knt Ihfr 
/.illacies underlying; tbii I{e()orl nre iiwny. 
Owing to the deci-ion to continue the inden- 
ture system, the “free” In1>ourer<i will be 
compelted, from economic enures, to compete 
with the indenluteti lubonrer?. The wftgee of 
labour ^re thu< rediiwl, and with the he«%'y 
taxation .of the “free” Indian labourer, he 
is ftlmo^t driven huk into the servitude of 
indenture. Indians whose period of indenture 
has expired are compelled either to return to 
India or to re-indentiire, because they cannot, 
in existing circumstances, possibly afTon! to 
remain “free” in Natal, owing to the tax lev led 
annually in terms of the Act of IfiOj. And 
‘this if a direct inducement to crime, immoral- 
•ity, removal tram the Colony, or return to 
semi-slaveiy. Natal really does not want 
freevlom of contract for the Indian labourer, 
but only desires servile labour. 

' India should insist upon the immediate 
steppage of the introduction into Natal of 
Indian contract labour, for the following rea- 
sons s — (1) As.an expression of Indian resent- 
ment at the treatment meted out to the 
Indian Colonists of South Africa. (2) Decauee 
it will compel tho«e who depend upon Indian 
labour to have recourse to the free Indian**, 
who are now, in large numbers, 'on the border- 
' land of starvation, and who can then com- 
mand a better wage and belter conditions of 
employment tlian whilst they have to compete 
against indentured labour, thereby materially 
' enhancing the pro«perity of the resident Indian 
community and increa'iing its independence. 
(3) It will enable the resident Indians to pro- 
cure the removal of the annual tax, which is 
irajKised in order to prevent the Colony being 
over-rurf with free Indians, a contingency that 


is avoided with the stoppage of State-aided 
indentured immigration. (4) It «ilJ tend to 
relieve the resident Indian community of the 
many political and civil disabililies under 
which it at present labours, because of the 
suspicion, on the part of the white population, 
that there will be practicallyon Asiatic inrasinn 
from this source, which is alleged to be desired 
by the exUting Indian community. All this 
is aiiart from the Immnnibirian aspect of the 
question. It should not be urged against 
India that she is blind to the hardships under- 
gone by her own sons and daughters, whilst 
she is «o careful to pre«erve the material 
interests of those who are guilty of imposing 
the«e haniditps. I hope mo«t earnestly, and 
1 sj)e.alc for the entire South African Indian 
community in Ibis, that the permanent organi- 
sation, which has just been formed in Madras, 
will spread its influence over the whole of 
Indio, and ihnl its first and most peremptory 
task will be to induce the Indian Government 
to cancel the recruiting licences of the Natal 
Emigration Agents in this country and to place 
the Colony upon the prohibited list. 
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The Trouble of the Transvaal Indians. 


RAO BAHADUR M. ADINARAYANIAH. 


UR countrymen in tlie Tra.nsv.iAl mo eii- 
.\i/ gaged in a heioic struggle against the 
* cnileavniir of the Government of that 
Colony to subject them to luuniliatmg treatment 
and eventually to lendei their existence in that 
country impossible. They have never had a 
satisfactory position in the Colony But foi our 
present pitrpose, v?e may consider the qviestion 


with tiie termination of the war, their acknow- 
ledged grievances would be redressed in a liberal 
spiiit and that due recognition would be secured 
to tlieii status and rights as fellow-subjects and 
entizens of a Common Empiie. The war ended 
disastrously for the Boers and the Transvaal 
Giially became part of the British Dominions. 
Many of you will remember the anxiety with 
which the whole of India followed tho fortunes 
of the war from d.iy to , day and how the final ' 
trintnpb of England was acclaimed with joy from 
one end of the country to tho other. But it is sad . 
to liave to relate that the triumphant conclusion 


conveniently with reference to wh.rt their posi- 
tion was previous to the Boer War and what It 
is at presoiit after the termination of that war. 

Prior to tho Boer War, the Dutch Republic or 
Oligarchy of the Transvaal had, eo far back as 
ISSfi, passed a Statute for registering Asiatic 
immigrants. This Statute designated all Bi itish 
Indiana by the oflensive term of “ coolies ” what- 
ever might be their status in lifo and their 
educational attainments. It also imposed humi- 
liating conditions as to their residence in loca. 
tions. But no barrier was raised against gener- 
al immigration. The Boers had elso passed 
aome Resulatrons restricting the trwle operations 
of Asiatics and British Indians to locitions, but 
these restrictions were never rigoiously enforced. 
Any hirflssment of British Indians in tho Trans- 
vnil was jealously watched by the Consular 
Authorities of Britain and, in fact, tho ignomi- 
nious conditions tnaintained against British 
Indians furnished one of the iivowed reasioas for 
the war against the Boers by Britain. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the masterful Colonial Secretary at 
tho time and Lord Lansdowne, a former aovernor- 
General of India were foremost in condemn- 
ing the Dutch methods of treatment of British 
Indians and our countrymen in the South 
African Colonies, who rendered conspicuous loyal 
services during the war, naturally expected that 


of the war, instead of bringing any relief to our, 
countrymen in the Transvaal or conducing to 
placo the relationship of our countrymeB general- 
ly With the Colonial Governments on any satis, 
faitory basis, has led to developments which have 
made the conditions, already bad, worse ttill. 
The change has been something like that from the 
frying pan to the file. Ever since the close-of 
the war there has been a great deal of harassment 
of our countrymen ‘In* the Transvaal. Repeiteil 
demands have been made on them for registration' 
and re-rcgi'itration. The war beg.an in 1899 and 
ended by 1902, and witliin the short interval of 
four years from 1902 to 1906, they were called 
riixm to change their passes and permits and to 
enter into fresh registrations and re-registrations 
no less than five times. All this 'rv%s the result 
of the interested outcry by the white settlers of 
tho Colony that there was taking place a great 
illicit influx of Asiatics, A census taken in 1904, 
and a detailed enquiry instituted when Lord 
Selborne Buocoeded Lord Milner as High Com- 
niisaioner slowed that the alleg.ations of illicit 
introduction of Asiatics weio entirely unfounded. 
Nevertheless, theory was-arilb maintained and 
ultim-ately in 190G, the Transvaal iegislaturo with 
the sanction of the High Commissioner brought in 
and passed what is known ,aa the Asiatic 1 a« 
Amendment Ordinance. This proved *to be the 
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THE DRAMATIC IHSTIHCT IN INDIA. 

DV MR. GLVN BARLO\^, M.A., 
Principal, I’ic/oj-fo College, Palghaul. 

IIE dramatic instinct exists in a very high 
degree in ttie people of India. It ia seen in 
* their faces, it is seen in their movements, 
and it is heard — tliough not always in beauty— in 
their voices in the street. There are in India 
' countless Individuals, of course, who are too phleg- 
matic in body to ho dramatic in movement and too 
* ’phlegmatic in mind to be dramatic in thonght ; and 
it is possible t])at tlsere are in India whole rates 
from which, after centuries of depression and 
dispiriting toil, any dramatio instinct has been 
gquwxed out ; but, for my own part, I can say 
^'*tliat, although 1 have* seen India {rota Rawal 
.^^indi to Tutieorin and from Calcutta and 
‘(Madras to Bombay and Karachi, (have never 
‘found nyseU in a district wheio the dramatic 
^ instinct of tlis people seemed otherwise than 
■ ^ strong. 

^ If dramatic spirit is to bo measured by the 
t interest taken in dramatieexhibitiors, it will be 
at once admitted that tiw dramatic apmt in 
Indi.a is well tip to proof. In Eoglsnd a fivc-act 
- play of Sh.akespearc, ti'd.i'ng thiee hours in 
representation, is the lengthiest drsuia that 
people will listen to; and for the majority of 
playgoers is more th.iQ enough. For a drama ta 
Indir it Is often the case tliat tbeaudience comes 
early in the evening, and stnys till the small hours 
of the morning; and even then, perhaps, the 
drama, ns yet undnished, Im to bo continued the 
next night, or possibly on the third ; and the 
audience sits through it all. 

But in epeakiug of the dramatic instinct in 
India I am not referrieg so much to the Indian’s 
fondness for stsge-plays as to his own catursl 
tendency to be dramatic. We see proofs of this 
■' 02 


^tendency in every-day Ufo. Watch the Indian’s 
gestures, listen to tho tones of his "voice, mark the 
dramatio touches in hh talk ; ani, even though 
tho timbre of l»is voice may be uiipleasing to those 
ta whom the accents are strange, you will assured- 
ly God evidences of the dramatic instincts to 
which I refer. 

European readers may be inclined to smile. 
The merchant may think that his clerk, patiently 
toiling at his ledger, .affords no very striking 
evidences of tho dramatic spirit ; the professor 
may think that the student who is called upon in 
ctasii to read a pas&rge from ttie irtre-\ant of 
r«uce or from /niiiM Ctfsar, and who, accenting 
the wrong syllables and emphasising the wrong 
words, destroying the beauty and the sense of 
the passage, is scarcely an exponent of the dra- 
matic art; the housewife, whose cook details In 
monstrous accents the respectire outlays of anoss 
and pies that account for the expenditure of the 
bamr rupee, will scorcely give him credit for 
much dramatic skill. But the spirit of a people 
is not to be judged by such specimens. The ledger 
may have temporarily deadened the dramatic spirit 
iQ the clerk; the professor’s paraphrases and 
grammatical notes may have temporarily quenched 
the etudent's dramatic Ere ; annas and pies may * 
have temporarily frosen the cook’s dramatic soul. 
And, besides all this, it must be rememi^red that 
the clerk and the student and the cook are labour- 
ing in an alien tongue. Wait til! tho cleikisat 
hw cosmopolitan club, till the student is in his 
recreatioii-room, till the cock is at the servants' 
outhouses — and the mistress is out for her drive I 
Things will very likely be livelier then I 

In Gie. matter of dramatic gesture, the most 
perfect exhibition of dramatic gesture that I bare 
ever seen in my life was at CAlicut. I was at the 
Empress Hotel, seated at one of the upper 
windows, and on tho roadside below there was a 
Moplah woman telling a long story to a man. The 
woman was standing, and the man was squatting 
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strikiDg picture,, working through oil the phases 
till the victim lay stiff aod stark — and tlw 
village priest with his wianlrnms brought him bock 
to life. For something like on hour the perfom- 
once continued, and it was a surpiise to me 
indeed that there in that out-of-the-way village 
an uneducated lad— whose daily and nightly task 
was probably that of scaring bullocks and 
buffaloes from the fields — should display such 
dramatic talent — and, furthermore, that a village 
crowd should take sucb exceeding interest in (he 
performance, especially when it was likely that 
they had already seen it again and again. 

Indian conditions contribute, I fancy, very 
largely to the development of a dramatic spirit. 
The squalour, of which there is so much in India, 
and which must tend to dull dramatic instincts, 
is more than counterbalanced by tbo abundance 
of Ufo and colour that exists. Indian festivals 
are many ; each villige too has its own ptrticubr 
festivals, which the inhabitants of surrounding 
villages attend ; and village holidays, therefore, 
arc numerous, On every holiday ttiere is a 
' genuine freshaess of apirit.nbroad, and, what with 
' the bright blue of the Indian sky, and the bright 
gutter of the village tank, and the bright green 
of the rice-fields, and the bright hues of the 
holidaj mimeat, there is brightness indeed, such 
as no scenic stage could imitate. As for too 
fe^tivdl itself, it is an actual drama, in which 
the village gods nod goddesses are the actors and 
a "story of gods and goddesses is the plot. 

... I remember an incident at the iostalUtion of 
.. the present Maharajah of Alysore, at which I bad 
the pleasure of being present. When the pictnr- 
esque ceremonies were at an end, I was standing 
outside the palace court-yard in which the ceremo- 
nies had been held. The palace h'ls since then 
been destroyed by fire, and the great ' elephant 
gates’ are perhaps no more; but I remember the 
dramatic picture that I saw through thosie 
elephant gates at that moment. I was standing 


.^witb a friend, a little way outside the great gates, 
and ire were both of us strongly impressed with 
the scene inside. Befoie us rose the great stone 
wall of the palace, and, looking up same stone steps 
leading through a stone-walled passage, fianked 
by the great gates, we could see into the open 
court beyond. With the gateposts fora frame, 
we saw a kaleidoscopic picture within. Men anil 
women in bright colours were moving confusedly 
about, priests and sanyasius were in numbers 
amongst the crowd ; elephants with brazen-bossed 
foreheads and with swinging trunks towered 
abovo the people's heads. Saracenic pillars and 
arches andViodows formed tbe backgiound, and 
a blaro of fantastic music set off the piuture. My, 
fmnd was a tourist, lately out fiont homo, n 
cultured University man, who had travelled all 
over Europe, but he wes strongly impieesed with 
the dramoticism of the scene. 

“Isn't it grand!” he explained, palatiagto the 
gates and the court-witbin t “isn't it scenic f 
What wouldn't Irving give to be herel 1 can 
imagine him wishing that he could copy nil this 
in stage scenery, and can imagine the delight with 
which be would stalk through that passage and 
down those steps on to the Lyceum stage,” 

The installation took place in tlio morning, and 
in the afternoon there. yms a procession, And 
what a procession ! The Western idea oj a proces- 
sion is a dreary Una of carriages, occupied by top- 
bat|ed individuals who may or may not be cele- 
brated. At intervals comes .a body oi soldisrs, 
walking in step like so many machines. Nothing 
could ho much less dramatic. The State proces- 
sioninMysoro was of a much more inspiring kind — 
barbaric no doubt, but grandly scenic— a stirr- 
ing succession of gnily-capvrisoned elephants, 
bearing silken-clad grandees in their gilded how- 
dahs, gaily-caparisoned horses bearing gaily-dressed 
cavaliers — n procession that made its wav through 
R crowd whose OTv'n bright dresses added brilliancy 
to' the whole. Sucb spectacles are bora of the 
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dramatic instincts of the Indian people and tonJ ^ 
in their turn to keep the dramatic instincts alive. 

In the Indian ns I have known him the cajocity 
lor BCtnal drama is o! a high order. Believing as 
I do in the grwt advantages that a 
derives from taking part in a dranialie perform* 
nnce, 1 havo made dramatic performii cea a dis- 
tinctive feature in Colleges that have l<een under 
my control. There are lew tilings that can draw 
a young man out of himself so efTcctually as taking 
part in a play. The rehearsals are socable occ-i- 
sions, and they aOord the best possible practice 
for elocution and for appropriate movement; while, 
as for catching the true spirit of a droma,arehearsal 
of a scene is ct inSnitcly mora value tlian a class- 
room lecture ; the prep.aration of the scenery, more* 
over brings oat a spirit of soil-help and'givts scope 
for ingenuity, and for those who bare any sort of 
artistic talent U a splendid tonic against the doses 
0 * free-hand drawing that are so deadly*dull 
in class ; the appearance in public U of great 
worth in cubbing od shyncs and in giving a 
young man a spirit of self-confidence tli-H will be 
of very great use to him in aftcr-lifo ; and, although 
only a limited Tiumbcr a! students can tako an 
actual part in the play, yet the daily rehearsals, if 
they are open to all the members of the College, 
will be attended by a large crowd of stidents all 
of whom pill be very much bene&ted. Amongst 
Indian students that 1 have met there have been 
many who have been gifted with a very large 
degree of latent dramatic talent ; and I liavo 
sometimes been astonished at the rapidity wilb 
which the talent lias developed, I have tried 
Indian students with Shakespearian tragedy and 
with screaming farce, and I have found that, with 
careful training, they are good all mnod. Of 
course there aro duffers, but I am speakic'' 
heie of students that can act. Such etndenta 
soon catch the spirit of a play, and when once 
they have caught it they khow a dramatic 
originality, whether in tragedy or in farce. 


nliicli, if duly controlled, lends foiro to the 
interpretation of the ploy. It is not that my 
standard of dramatic art is low; for I have 
always been fond ol Ibo drama and have seen 
many of ths best actors in England and some of 
the Ixst on tho Continent ; and I consider that,- 
as amateur actors, Indian students are distiuctly 
good. 

As for the professional drama, the drama 
has always had a genuine hold upon India. 
indeed, is only "lo he expected of a land which 
many centuries ago produced some of the master* 
pieces of dramatic literature. The scenery and 
the stage surroundings of a modern theatre in 
India may bo rude, but the dramatic spirit is 
present, and even in the scenery and the shigo • 
tnrroondings very gre.vt improvements have of ^ 
late taken place. My esperieDces in this respect 
are centred in the Madras Presidency and date 
from fifteen ye.nrs ago. The improvement of 
scenery within fifteen years has indeed been 
remarkable. 

My first attendance, then, ot an Indian 
theatre was in 1804. It was at hladras, 
at a theatre jn the M'^altax Itoad, Tho acting 
was decidedly good, but the scenery was awful. 
Tho only painted background was n gruesome 
representation of the outside of an Oriental palace. 
The palace streets sloped to the vanishing points m 
hideously correct p«.rspectlve ; there was no concep* 
tion of distance, there were no shadows, and the 
work of the draughtsman’s ruler was grimly in 
erideDCe. Yor the interior of tho palace the exterior 
view was allowed to remain and two broken-^ 
backed chairs were put upon the stage to suggest • 
the interior idea. The last scene in the play was 
heaven; it was evidently intended as apiectf-de* 
mutaner. of scenic achievement, and was received 
by the audience with loud applause. The palace 
had been rolled up, and branches of trees had 
been tied on the wall, (lod was seated on a f >ur* 
poster bedstead, which had been glorified with 
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gurlin'Ia of Hovrotd and ch-iins of coloured paper 
hanging from the mo^quiio-curtain frame. The 
aide-scenes were left as before. They represented 
ugly giants and red-coated Diitish soldiers, in 
no way in keeping with n conception of Kingdom- 
Go tuc. 

I don’t, of course, mean to convoy the idea that 
the excellcrce of dramatic art depends upon the 
exeellenco of scenery. Fur fiom it. Fine scenery 
is very often coincident with dramatic decay. 
Fine scenery may mean that people wlio Jliave lo»t 
genuine appreciation for the actors art need to 
have their eyes gratified with spectacular displays 
In Slmkespearo’s days there ^vaa httio or no 
scenery, yet patricians and plebeians had such 
genuine appreciation for the dramatic arc that 
they crowded into the uncomfortable theatre and 
listened with delight to the play. A Sl'.akespea- 
riaa drama in England now-a-diys presented with- 
out scenery would be played to empty benches. 
The scenery now-a-dajs must be fine and the dresses 
superb. It would, nevertheless, be unreasonable to 
argue that fine scenery and Che decay cf the dra- 
ma necessarily go together. There is a fitness in 
things; and a dram.a that is presented with 
appropriate scenery is very much more iispressivo 
and instructive than a drama in an incongruous 
setting. Julius C.vsar in a Kouan toga with 
a correct picture of ancient Eomo behind bio 
is much more impressive than Julius Cxsar 
in coat and troupers in front of a whitewashed 
wall; Shylock in a ‘ Jewish gaberdine ’ with 
-•a true picture of the HiaJlo and the Grand 
• Canal in the background is more impressive 
than Shylock in a eolar topee in front of a 
weirdly-drawn Orienb'il palace. The scenic art 
has been nequired since Shakespeare’s days, and it 
is valuable. Ju«t as a gem is much rjore admir- 
able when it Is well cut and Is set io an eppropriate 
setting, so a drama is much more admirable when 
it is appropriately staged. 


It is a matter of much aitisfaction that within 
the last fifteen years or so there Ims been a great 
improvement in the scenic arrangements at Indian 
theatres. The enterprising Parsees let! the way. 
Engaging a French artist to paint them some 
scenes, they shoircd the Indian public what 
scenery me-ans, and they educated the public taste. 
Certain Indian artists luavo now learned thctiick 
of painting «ery f.iir scenery, and the scenery in 
every Indian theatre now-a-days is very much 
better than it was. 

The purpi^e of this article is to impress upon 
Indian readers that India has a greater power in 
the dracn.alic instincts of her people. National 
drama is a tremendous force either for good or fur 
evil; and influential Indians should see to it that 
in India it is a force for good. There is a tendency 
on the |V)rt of bettcr-cl.iss Indmas to ignere the 
theatre— to regard stage-playing os an unworthy 
class of entertainment, from which right-minded 
men and women should keep oloof. Under such 
circumstances the dramatist has to lay himself 
out to satisfy tlie tastes of a lower older of the 
people, and the drama becomes a force for evil. I 
remember being piesent at an Indian theatre nt n 
performaere of Sakuntala. The scene in which 
the Prince meets the girt in the forest was m.ade 
an occasion for a lascivious episode, half farcical, 
half filthy; and I heard the one or t-yo Indian 
gentlemen who were present lamenting th.at a 
national drama should be so debased. 

The strong dramatic instincts of the people of 
India are a national asset, which should be turned 
to the best possible account, Indian gentferoen 
should unite to encourage the drama ; and it is a 
matter of s.atisE«ction to know that a good 
begiDoing h.13 been made. It would be an 
evcellent thing if there could be a ‘national 
theatre 'in each large town— a handsome build- 
ing, in which the drama, purified of indecency, 
staged with proper surroundings, might find a 
recognised home. Good actors, professional and 
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nniatcurs, could maVe uso of the building, Bi‘d 
iLo drama would llouiisb. Tho Irusleca of the 
building could leasB it or let it to the plajers, 
and, what with additional uses to which tho build- 
ing could bo put it might cabily bo m.ade at least 
to pay its own way. 

Under such conditions, the national drama 
would ba preserved ill its puiity, and men miebt 
take their whesnnd danghtei-8 to the theatie 
without any fear lest their modesty should bo 
shocked. Kew plays would bo produced, and 
literary effort would bo encouraged. Public 
movements, moreover, would find support on the 
stage, and the stage, it may be lemembctcd, is 
even a mere powerful agency than tho newspaper 
in stirring public feoling. In a word, the drama 
would be given a very real place in tho life of the 
people. 

<Ibrist 3For Jiibia? 

I. BY BABU OOVINDA DAS. 


[ This ond the next arhcleiain res 2 ionatlo<irc<ia(st 
from the Editor 0 / tfna ‘ Unicw' for a reply to the 
Rev, Kdieln Qrtuve’a article in the loaf nuMVer of 
the 'Revletv' on “TheCaitre and Circtmferenee of 
Ilclt[iion.’'~i;d.I.R'] 

deference to the pressing request of my 
H ftUnd the Editor, to supply the Uitiduviow 
^ of the question stoi-ted by Ilev, Mr. Greaves 
in tho August issue of this Magyzlne about the 
future of Hiodulstn, I, as a firm believer in tho 
truly inspired nature of tho religion of my fore- 
fathers have attempted this reply, which perhaps 
would have been much more effective if it had 
come irotn the pen o! some dlstloguished scholar. 
To traverse all the points raised avould require a 
volume and so I have had to content myself 
with a very brief statement and that too trom 
the average Hindu standpoint. 

All that the Rev, Mr, Greaves writes deserves 
respectful consideration. He is one of those rate 


Missionaries whoso large-he.aited Fyrap.at!iy 
recognises that there me elements of good in 
ever)' religion, tlioiigli his training and cDViron- 
ment force him to tho position that' it Is his 
creed only that points the way to Salvation ; but 
while deeply imbued with the faith and fervour 
of Chiistianity ho . is scrupulous, unlike many 
other Mi&sionaries, to avoid wholo-heaited de- 
nuncUtions of faiths other than his own. It 
would, therefore, be an ungracious act to traverse 
the statements put forward by him in all good 
fuitli for the uplifting of India according to his 
lights, were it not for the fact that it shows 
such a comploto lack of grasp of tho tribulations 
through which wo are passing — as is shown 
indisputably by his startling query put forward in 
his very last scntcuce : — “May not Christ be the 
ccntie which India needs t ” 

Tho direct onslaughts of Missionaries on tho 
Citadel of Hinduism “ which liss been earned on 
for n century and more ’’have proved absolutely 
abortive, at any rate as far as the higher castes are 
concenie.!. Recognising this bitter truth, they 
are beginning to change their tactics and are pre- 
paring to capture the fort by taking it in the rear. 
It yet remains to be seen whether they are any 
more successful this time iu outmanreuvring ths 
Hindu le.adcr8. For us Hindus, howevor, the 
conclusiun ia a foregone one, and we watch con^ 
ildently all such fiark movements ami surprises, 
knowing full well that there Is not the ghost of 
a chance of Clirist captivating our hearts, to the 
exclusion of our own Saviours. lie may, if his 
follow-ers prove the worth of liis teachings by^' 
living his gentle and helpful life, in time get a' 
small Dicho to himself in the vast partheon of 
Uinduism— but let not the dslusion be cherished 
that he will ever become the sols ruler of our 
hearts. It is not given unto IHin. Rev. Mr.Greaves 
saya: “There is a danger in the phrase ‘the 
Oriental Christ’ "—and truly there is danger, but 
in awnse far different Irom what Rev. Mr. Greaves 
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understands by ttie pbrase. There Js the dan- 
ger of the attempt being made to jniwggle in 
Christianity under colors tliat are not true. 
That such a fear is not a mere baseless freak 
of disonlered imagination but a real one is borne 
out fully by tlip attempts made in the South 
by Oitliolic Missionaries avhere in the earlier 
days they gave themselves out ns “ white 
Brahmans '' and beg^n to live llie life of Hindu 
nseetics and went to the extent of composing a 
Clirfstiiin Purana and alloived c.aste distinctions 
among their couveils, the Biniliman converts 
retaining their aacred threads and segregated 
from the lower caste converts ; in short — they 
truckled to all the Braliman prejudices provided 
it brought the “ erring sheep into the true fold ” 
A still later, in fact (juite lecent, and even 
more amaslng, effort was made in Tibet — onler 
undiaguisedly political motives— to capture the 
Lamate hierirchy by presenting a Bishop’s robe 
to the Dilftl Laiva and represmting tho T>w«r 
fts «i great Bnddhlrt Monarch. Tho only re-Milt 
of this folly and credulity of the all knowing 
and all-powerful incirnation of Buddhas — the 
grand Ijtma and his Lama-Moiiatm.as of 
Thea'-ophie notoriety by which thous.ands nf 
Chrintinii Buddhists, and Hindus have been nml 
are being gulle-t, was tho Curzjnivn mid Into 
llmt Hihoi.'pit«l/lo reghm and the rending of the 
veil tioin tho Mystic and iny^terious fate «>f the 
" Prophet of Kn\r«ain ' ai.d si owing tip of tho 
utter savagery and riUhinea^ of tlie Lisna-Gmos. 
Believers who may not ttn*t Puiupean lepoils 
might do worse Ilian study a book by i\ da|xinese 
BuddhUt just piiblislied by Mrs Besniit where 
tlie trc-achery, lbs ignorance, tbewecuU-power-' 
carnation injlbs, the igiioldo lives iif the pii<>ste, 
ai-e all duly chronicled for the delectation of the 
faithful 1 

Coming back to our main point, ns tilings 
are in this country, with a newly ron-wd 
sense of national self-respect and self-conFcimis- 


ness, and with Christ as the Saviour of cur politi- 
cal rulers what chance that lie will become the 
Loid of cur religious ruleis and captui-e the liearts 
of the people who are not blind to the wide gulf 
between the picfessions and tiie actual practice of 
bis believcis in this country. If Indi.i is to be 
saved it will have to be by one of her own Sovs. 
Ko outsider bo he ever so great can be our 
Saviour. 

We may also deal here with some of his inci- 
dental statements ; for instance, nt tJie very begin- 
ning be dr’ciiminatcs between “divine” and 
“ human ” religions ; presumably oie.aning there- 
by that it is only Christianity that is divine and 
all other religions man-made. I may be allon'cd 
to say that X differ completely from this attitude 
of the professional thiologian. For mo there are 
oiilytwA nlternalivee (u) either, all religions are 
divine or (6} all are human. There it no such thing 
AS A<freconti{3iiou«, historic rerelAtiofl for one and 
only one race ur period in the woild's history, 

Then again for such a well-informed mau aa 
Rev. Mr. Greaves, ho cherishes very queer notions 
about .l/i(Xti which according to him “comes to 
mean license to do all things," It is emphatically 
not what we understand by the term. It is a 
very bad tiavetty of the real doctrine. A biief, 
popular statement of iho do-trine has been at- 
ten>ple<l In my book //ittdtttsnt ntd Iiniia, anvl 
if he u'ciiough interested iii the subject to t.ake 
the ncce^ry ttouble I would refer him to the 
standard Smshrit. works on the subject. The 
kind of hypocrisy and rascality which is evidently 
in Rev, Mr. Greaves mind is not a special preroga- 
tire of IIindui>ni or in fact of any one religion ; it 
is found wasqtieniding under the cloak of r'eh'gioii, 
in every age find in every clime. 

The doctiine of J/oya agniii Ins been woefully 
misunderstood. 

It is net '* ignorance" in the popular accepbanco 
of the word as understood by Rev, Mr. Greaves. 
Itja eomething much more definite and tangible, 
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BY RAO D.MIADDR V. J. KIRTIKAU. 

CTl^RIEFLY Btftleil, Uio ftbore Article «s nn at- 
1|J tempt to estaLlish that, Jieeonling to the 

* writer : 

1. The eii systems of ITindn Philosophy offer 
views on “ the funilanient-ils of Religion wiilo as 
thepole.s.isunilerilifr‘*ring wi'lely from the con- 
ceptions widely current among the masecs of the 
people.” 

2. Tint Hfniluism Hinfftpahfo of being ex- 
pressed in n cieed — an expi'fission in n few phrases 
of the essential beliefs held in common by all 
Ilindin. 

.3. That nindoism is itisdcqaate to satisfy 
the spiritual needs of the people ; and that, theie- 
fore : 

4. The Christ of the QospeU is the centre 
which India needs ; in other words, India should 
emhrtice the teachings of Jesus Christ, asgiven 
in the Gospels and as apprehended by bis inma- 
diata disciples. 

The <}ui«tJons thus raised are too large to be 
discussed satisfactorily within the space atonr 
disposal. We shall, therefore, endeavour to give 
here only an outline of our views oti them, re- 
marking nt the outset tint we entirely disagree 
with the learned writer of the above ntticle On 
every one of tie points above formulated. 

- Wo shall pas.s over the eomowhat misleading 
remaiks of Rev. Greaves on the six systems of 
WinAu Y’ln’imwp’ny. \x wntfih Vih’ve'i.ten 
if the learned writer had let Indian Philosophy 
severely atone, and confined his observaticna, 
for obvious reasons, to matters peitaining to reli- 
gion only. 

We shall proceed at once to what the learned 
writer has said nhout Hinduism. KinJutsm, 
according toliirn, is not capable of being expressed 
in A creed. 


Xhie fa a stock Argument of every Christian 
theologian and Mis-rionary. We aro reminded 
of a wmilar argument put forward by the R/sliop 
of Madras in October, 1901, more strongly and 
fally than the Rev. Greaves has done. He 
asked : — 

Doe* a dcQnito body of truths exist upon nbleU 

all Ifindas are agreed ? Has Ilinduiam any 

deAaite creed to Caeh, which can be believed in the face 

of modern cnticism ? tMiat body of truths 

could there be drawn up, which could correspond to the 

Chnstuo Creed or the Church Catechism ? Are 

there two propositions with rrgard to religion, which 

all Hindns wilt agree to accept and teach ^ 

What is the view of the nature of Hod and the relation 
of God to the world and of man to God, which forma 
the creed of the Hindu* P Whst are the means by 
which inau can hold intercourae and communion with 
OinI, what tl.e means of delivering hiraacif from the 
burden and Ihe power of tin ? . . . Theae are the 
questions which religion miiataniwcr adequately, if it 
ia worthy of the name. By its answer to these quei- 
tioua.it muat itaod or fall jand if it cannot aoiwcr these 
questions, it has nothing to teach . 

Tho impliraticn is tlat these questions bavo yet 
remained ur.nnswered, nnd so according totbesa 
questioners, Hindus from the most ancient times 
bad been without any religion worth the name 1 
And the Rev. Oreaves eppoals to the *Meadera 
of Ind/AR thought and life at tho present time 
if tho Jesus Christ of the Gospels may not bo 
Accepted in Indio ns the centre of religious 
lonsciousneos. 

It is exceedingly ttrango that the Christian 
writeiw, who have lived in India so many years, 
should not have had among them friends, who 
could formulate thn root-rloctrines or beliefs 
which might be said to constituto the distinetivo 
Articles uf Hindu Faith, — -Articles which could 
stand the test of modern criticism. 

T^ifooby can deny I’liatWinSiusm Vs a re'ligion 
within the generally accepted signification of tho 
term. It contains in it all the elements which 
are generally deemed to bo the essentials of a 
religion. 

Religion, snjs Dr. Martineau, is a belief in a 
Divino Mind nnd Wilt, ruling the universo and 
bolding moral relations with mankind. “ It con- 
sistA,” «aj-s Jlax Muller, '* in the perception of tli'u 
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InfiTiite UTider gucli rtiMiifest'itiona r9 »t6 aM® 
to influence the moral character of man. Any- 
thing that lifta a man above the relatione of the 
tnateviaUite is religion". 

It is generally objected that euch definitionsare 
innppliciible to eystems where Polytheism pre- 
vails; and Rev. Greaves refers in fact to this 
argument when he stye that Hindi) conceptions 
of God I'ango fiom the highest Brahma down to 
the crudest idolatry and “ between these two ex- 
tremes, there may be found a multitude of con- 
ceptions wiiich defy enumeration and rfassifi- 


of consecration tliat gives to the image a reli- 
gious value as a sjmbol of the One Supremo 
Spirit. 

Chtistmn theologians aro either unablo or 
unwilling to iindeistand wlmt really is comprised 
in wljat is known .as Hinduism and what jts 
bisie trutiis are. Tliey apparently notice among 
Hindus a great eongeiies of creeds, more or less 
ill conflict with each other and jnoro orlcssad* 
vanced or dehased, and they imagine that such 
A bodyof men can have no religion worth tho 
tiaire. 


cation 

Tho answer to such an objection is that 
Polytheism, in the Christian sense of the term, 
there never was among the Hindus. Wliathn* 
prevailed amoug them from the most ereient 
times is Ilonotheism which i*, strictly speaking, 
Monotheism and not Polytheiim at all. 

The Beveiid deities whicli the Uindnt are 
said to bo in tho habit of worshipping have 
always been the symbols Ibo Supieme 

Splclt and the worship which is eiddres«cd to 
thoie deitieji is in reality adJre«ae<l to that 
One Supreme Spirit. 

There is only One K'ernal Being, wya the 
Ilig-V«<la, though the 8.igea call It variously 
This is owe of the 
mnstaneient conceptions among Hindu*, and it is 
ridiculous to su].pcse ittobe'‘<}ne of theresulte 
of Christian Teaching wliicb hns been going on 
for a century or moie." 

“ There hvi been," says Rev. Greaves, ** f,ir 
too much god-creatirg in India for many ceclu- 
rics. Not only hare pols l»een turned by the 
tbouannda by the stone-masons and theeculplore, 
but so-cnlled thinkers IIS'*® l>een cieatlng gods 
many.” 

Hies the Rev. g-mllernsn really mean that 
the stone image wbi.-h comes from tlie hands of 
the stone ma»cn is whsl Uinloa worshipaa thdr 
Oo-.l ; docs he not know tlist it is the etveooay 


They forget that whatever the number of sects 
pievAiling among tho Hindus, they are under tlio 
potent influence of certain central idew and 
basic tiuths, having their ainction in the tvMcIi- 
ings which all these sects equally revere. 

The pi inripil teachings of Hinduism may bo 
suminariaed ns follows 

1. That tbevo U nno Eternal and Universal 
and Alisolute Being, no matter by wlmt 
name called, 

2. That the same is both transcsniient and 
immanenl, and is occoidingly conceivoil na 
scahd in each one's heart. 

3. That the Unitersc is a manifestation of 
that Eternal Being upon Itself, since there 
is no placQ whex-e tho Eternal Being is 
not. 

4. That theUnirersc is unreal in tho sense, 
of its being phenomenat and transient, and 
having no reality apart from ami inde- 
pendent of the Eternal Being. 

R. That the Ii.dividual soul is in reality the 
Eternal Being Itself, hut being joine»l 
with the body and other adjuncts 
for its I mited aims and end*, it appears 
tol)® difl'crcnti.ntcd or Individuated, in this 
world of sensc-expeiierce. 

C. That in such diflVrentialed -condition, the 
individual soul etsnds in certain tel »tion* 
to other beings and creature*, with duties" 
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nnd nlligntions imposed upon it by tbe 
Moral 

, 7. That these duties and ohli^tions aust be 
perfuimed in n spirit ol selflessness, 
Bttt<m to A state of perfection, and thus ' 
regain, if possiblo, its pri^itiue condition. 

.8. Th.it we are all members of one big family 
, and as such bound to lore friend and foe 
alike, &c., ilc. 

9. Th it we do not all possess an equal degree 
of culture, and that we have, therefore, to 
pass through a course of tnenlnl and moral 
discipline far spiritual enlightenment. 

10. That us A step in the same direction ulU* 

mately leading to the Unity of God and 
‘ man, loving devotiou •* or- 

dained, in which the lover tries to (eccuie 
the beloved. 

11. That BO long as nan is io a very low 
stage of religious-cuUuro, belioving in the 

‘ existence of an outside God, oho, when 
propitiated, is supposed to respond to his 
petition*, he thinks that Silration consists 
in Repestioce, Frajer nnd nedemptioo 
from sin under Divine Grace. 

12. But Hinduism distinctly te-aches that we 
are the architects of nur own fortune and 
destiny— as wo sow, so must wo reap. 

13. That there is no sin except of our own 
making. 

14. That roan cannot escape the consequences 
of his own A'aitm (thought ami deed) 
which has become ripo for friMtion ; 
though, as regards the other JCamta, he 
tn.ay avert its consequences by Karma of 
a contrary tendency — cne nullifyiog the 
other. 

15. That in this sense, 'it is in the powerof 

inan to work out his own redemption from 
' his past tollies and sins. 


IG. That it is in his power to ninke Life a 
blessing ora curse. • 

17. That the object of Prayer should bo the 
development of s spirit of humilit}', self- 
abnegfttioB and self-surrender. 

18. That HinduiaiQ insists on the practice of 
Virtue and a life of righteousness nnd 

‘ purity oflte.irt. 

19. That such n life gives man the c.apAcity for 

higher knowledge end helps him inrealis- 
tag his indissolabh unity, (or, according to 
the Advaitin, his identity) with the One 
Eternal Being. , 

20. That S.tlvntioD is nothing but the self- 
realisation of this Unity or Identity. 

Thus, though a Hindu may begin with the 
lower worships, he is still in a position, under the 
higher te-uhlDgs of Hinduism to pass through 
the Ethical and Religious spheres, and enter the 
Spiritual region, wtere, (our Sacred Books nnd our 
Sages assure u*), nothing but Eternal Pence and 
Divine Bliss await him. 

Such,amongother5,aie the teachings of Hindu- 
ism ; and it must be remembered that they b.ive 
for their background a profound Philosophy ami 
for their support a high Ethical Ideal of universal 
applicatioo. And ive confidently assert tlmt the 
strength of llinduistn lies mainly in the fact that 
Philosophy and Religion have nevccr parted 
company in India, as they have done in tbe IVest, 
W'e have not damnified Religion by separating it 
from Philosophy nor have we ruined Philosophy 
by divorcing it from Religion. Here and here 
atone they have worked together and harmonious- 
ly — Reiigiou deriving its freedom from Philosophy 
and Philosophy gaining its spi] ituality from Reli- 
gien (Jlax Miillcr). > 

It is this circumstance which has rendered 
Hinduism so elastic and so wisely tolerant that it 
is capbale o! satisfying the splritnal needs of 
poTscr.8 of all grades of intellectual development. 
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The religious sense of the people must vary with 
their culture and generol enlighteument. The 
religion of the educated cannot he quite the samo 
as that of the ignorant, nor can the religion of 
the young be the same as that of the old. Each 
worshipper has some kind of symbol or picture 
( pralika) to help him in apprehending 
God. These pmiiias must necessarily vary and 
no two may correspond. The Ood thus conceived 
and apprehended by one is as true as the God 
conceived by another. All in reality are wor- 
shipping the same Supreme Being, by wliatover 
name called and in whatever form conceived ; and 
the eiScacy of this worship depends not on the 
kind of symbol used for apprehending God, but on 
the intensity of the Faith and devotion it excites. 
Faith and Faith alone is the essrntial element 
in religious devotion. God wants not learned 
Sermons on His nature, character and atti-ibutee; 
for what man can presume to ‘scan 'Ood 7 lie 
has no need of our praises, being exalted above 
all such needs ; He regards not ttie words that 
are spoken but theleait that oflera them; He 
does not tequito fine words but a burning Ueart. 
Plan’s ways of shovring devotion to Ootl ore 
various, but eo long as the devotions are genuine, 
they aro accepted, IStory of Closes and the 
Siiephcrd.) 

Fraygr is ohiiouely a subjective attitude of the 
nund and eo is Salvation a subjective condition 
on the result of that attitude, when a sense of 
spiritual satisfaction arises, The feeling of 
Spiritual solace is a psy-liological fact, which only 
the individual who feels it can have any experience 
of; others can have no knowledge of that 
experience and have, lliercfore, no right to 
criticise it. 

It t&ust, therefore, be acknowledged that there 
can bo no greater Salvation in any iTligioiu 
experic’jce than that which givrs to the faithful 
devotee hiinsril a sense of Peace and Bliss. 

The religions centie i«, accordingly, tho Self 


within ns which is tlio Self in all — a position 
which holds good universally. No shifting of this 
centre is tliereforo conceivable in a sj stem which 
has for its basis the Ind'an Vcdantn. And 
Hinduism can well maintain its ground in the 
future, as it has maintained in tho past. 

And what greater proof can be given of its 
adequacy than the undoubted fact that it has held 
its ground till now, notwithstanding the great 
onslaughts made upon it by foreign invasions. If 
there had been no vitality in Hinduism, if it had 
been inadequate to supply the spiritual needs of 
the people, it would long ago have been swept 
aw.ay by Mahomedanism and Christianity ; if it 
bad been inherently weak, it would have succumb- 
ed under the persecutions of tlie Ciesccnt ond 
the Cross. 


Rev. Greaves asks us to embrace tlie teachings 
of the Gospels and tho immediate disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 


^Y« have already greatly exceeded tho limits 
assigned for a review of this Article; while the 
question raised by this suggestion is too vast to bo 
summarily disposed of. Without ofTering any 
observations, liowever, of our own, we might 
draw the learned wrilei's attentio.*) to what his 
own co-religionists have said only recently. 


There is n book c.alled tho Chief Scripture of 
India, by Mr. W, L. Wilmburst, wherein the 
author has placed the Bhngavat-Uita p.-nctically 
ai!«re the Gospel of Christ. 

This is what that author says : — 


“la the Hindu Scriptures, the Dhagarat-Gits holds a 
place sitoiUr to that which tlie Gospel acoordirf; to 
htJohn docs in ours. « • • louumcmhte mind* In 

Europe and America hare Mt the beauty and Ix-cn 
tl'i* ""ne Beripttire of tho 
diiUntLaat; and rot a few men and women in onr 
•nw/t to-day who • • * f.ate lo$t their Cl‘r{$ttan 
acid become aj^oatae in liie crinii of religions 
tbought, throDgh which ws hare l*ecn passing, bare 
found U rgnin, and found U higher and gtnmoer, 
Ih^gh earning upon the gpiril of truth that twnis 
vifAM Vn» uttu prireleei look « • • it,U Jnetl 
of Indian thought.”* 

• Tlie italics in Uie tbote ciUotstion arc ours. 
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Aj^jn, In an ‘ A»ticl«s whWi in tlw 

jmitrt Ji/uniftt fur Oct. 1007, Uie writ*c l»'U' 
corapar«<l tha of Clitixl (llie }>*w Te^tt' 

inofit) arjil th<» Ormpl t-f Kililma (the Uhajjirat* 
Git»} wit!) tho thit 

“tSe fJmt trhleh Jitui Vt^ritl htt‘1 u/i It hi* 
/‘Alotrrrt I* rss-inlinll'/ P>e *noi* at IK'it trAiVA 
Krhhna itr<}po4e'l (o Afjun* • ^ IKul lAt (io^prl 
KrUhnf* and lAe llotjitl c/C'hritI K/itf, in/atl,lhf 
anmt aim wKUK mulrrlUt uU Ih* Kl'jhrst form* of 
rtlCgion {it all land* and (n alt agi*~* 

If these <^i)otJition.t eonrey the truth (tii<f «o 
couCJentfy tli\t they d"), the (earncci 

writer of the Article may trry well 
what our answer to hU liut qu«^lion ran be. 

In conclatlon, we b^g to oiler one »iigi;‘“tiion 
to the learned wrlur and it is this . 

Inste-vl of Biking the Inditns (o ahift the 
centto of their religiout cuavigtimeM and with it 
aUindon tftry thing that they have fat ornluuea 
bald nored, and ehauge their rery cnfironment 
in which they are born aod bred, would it not )« 
Letter and wiser, for tlw learnwl lUv. gentUiD^R 
to iviriso bis c»*rrl(gfcr.i.sts to atu ly Che Veiar.t.i 
Sutnui and Ujitni'shscls, carefully, w'lthout nny 
pro-conceired Mb*, tKU they oiijlit unJeMUnd 
thiir Ocapafs better f 

llnsing regstd to the trend of the teligi'owH 
thought in the Christian NVorM nl the proieiit 
day, which U daily approaching more and moio 
the ancient philosophicAl nnd religious thought 
of India, no suggestion c,ir> Ih; more appiopriato 
than this. We hare nlso the authority of l‘rof. 
Max Muller for making this euggeslion. 

Any attempt now at the cTangclNaiion of 
India would be no touch labour and energy 
wasted. 

* 'The (tatics In the above <iiio(a(ion are onrs. 

ASPECTS OF TnEVEPANTA.-nr»«^«wwrb 
(era. Tbo hook atno contains (ho opiDlco* of Mas 
Muller, Dr. (loldatuckcr, Bchoper.biucr, Victor Cousin 
and Ur. 1'. Denasen on the VcUinU. Tlie book U dedb 
ested to Max JlufliT, and contains an cxccllnnt titencsa 
of his. Becor.d Kdilion. A*. 12. To Subscribers of the 
Indian llivUie, As. 8. 

a. A. Katesas & CoT Ert-LAXAUiii JlTouis. 


PROF. GUJAR’STECHnO-UBQRRTORr. 

r.r 

Mb. A. N. FK^TOS J.MI.tS, M..k.,C.Kc. 

KOF. T. K. Oajjsr, M.A„ Ih >V.. F.Ci> , tXc, 
^ the pioneer of C’lieinijal at.d Trcliuical 

indusln.j cn the Western »ido of InJi.s, 
was Lorn at .Surat, of an atlisnn Saw]]/ in the 
early aielies of the last century, Ifo Lad a 
brilfiant enteer at Seiioc! ami College. Niitunilly 
gifted with the hertdilar) shill of an artisan, ho 
tad great fuiidnera fur technical and screntifie 
■ubj.^ta. lie took the M A., and It. Sc. 
degrees of the L’uiver«ity cf lloinbay with 
lint cUu lionourH in Seicnee. Sign* were 
evident frcDi Ins very infancy that he would 
make a gn-tl pnctical man. To day we see in 
him ono »f the tblrat of eeientiUe men. 

A mnn of e){writy, he liad i.ot tu wait 
long to Mgin Ms career Ifaring afartrl with 
a lAbunifory worth thirty mpe^ he fs at 
present (ho I’roprietor anJ Director cf 
“ The Tichnn Cliemienl I/ibomtory " worlli 
nearly a l.ikh of tupeta. Kven before the start, 
ing (f the Tccimo-Uhtminil l^nboratory he had 
maJo n nxtf.e for hiniacif. Tlic first ncLioven'.rnt 
of mark ir. original woik was Iho rrmoval of 
pitch from tlio fnco of Qtieon Viclorin’K atoluein 
liomlmy. Great were Uio cITorts tnado on all dircc- 
tioiw to clean tho statue Nolioily could succeed but 
I’rof. (jajjac and hU aucccM won for him a pr«o 
of twothonsvnd rupee*. II. JI. tho Cackwar of 
JlsixxU c.irJy rtepgjiUciJ Jn him an jthJo 
scientist on hi* side nml Iho 'iVcLnIcnl School 
cnlle.i Iho Kalshhuvan was irslituteii under hiii 
dnrctlon. Tho School had for it* WoaN tho 
famoiM /i'trlcli and C'liarloltenhurg Tcrimicnl 
Schoolf. It hnd ngirat share in tho {ntroiluclion 
of the Dyeing Ii-duslry in India on a scientific 
basis. l»iofc*-nr Ofljjtr'a attention was first 
dinwnto our vegetablo c<-l(nira being diivon out 
from Uo woild's mnrfccta by the intro<' 
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of Ihetheip colours extracted from coal tar. lie 
foresaw the fite of our dyera consequent 
upon the introduction of these colouis and their 
ignoianco of the methods of dyeing on scientific 
principles. He turned his tiltention to tho 
development of dyeing in our mill industry. He 
therefore suggested to the great German mannfac- 
turei‘3 to train students and instruct native dyers 
in the use of their dyca. The suggestion was 
nppreciited and acted upon immediately. Now 
there are Dyeing Factories all over India. The 
late Mr. J. N. Tati appended a dyehouse to his 
Mill at Professor's Gftjjar’s suggestion and under 
the direction of one of liis students tmined in tlie 
KalahUuvan. Mudura has hecome a gieat d j ehouse 
in South India where naaily fifty thouvinJ 
persons earn their living and the first Fncloiy 
started there was hy one of his students. Imports 
of Glasgow-Titikey red cloth were stopped and 
inquiries weie luado as to tide Tlius he was 
instrumental in intioducing an extensive industry 
nnd thus s.aved to Indi.a the margin of Urge profits 
shallowed by the dyers of (>l.a<go>v ai.d lAiKashire 
He had eaily begun to consider the Oil Industry, 
* and for the last twenty )eira and more 
he has been prembing the great futuie that 
lies in store for the Oil Industry lu our country. 
The seeds that our country produces from year to 
year ere sent to foreign coiintiies to provide us 
with Iheu- oils nnd derived proilucts. If wo 
started cur Oil f>nils, a group of Chemical Indus* 
tries will come into e.vi«ten<ro and the bye* 
products could bo utilised in various vraya. Prof. 
Gajjar performed exteo'-ive and numerous es* 
perimtnU in refine cotton teed and many ether 
oils at his own cost, and lies been qiiilo suecettful 
in his endeavours. At his instance Oil MUIa baro 
been started in Ahmedabad, Dreach, liaioda atd 
Surat. 

Not content with the small sphere cf workat 
Dsrodn, Frof, 04jjir came to Ilombay and w.sa 
immodntely appointed to the Cb&ir rf the Prufes* 


sor of Chemistry in the Wilson College. It was 
there that he conceived the idea of encouraging 
graduates to take up different bmnciies of Physical 
Science, especially Cliemistry as their subjects 
in the M. A. Examination. From the year 
1865, when the Bombay Oniversity was founded, 
to the year 1001, the number of students who 
passed their M. A. Examination in the Physical 
Sciences was only IG, the average being not even 
one student for two years. It is a striking fact that 
between 1891 to 1902 only onestudent had passed 
the M, A. Examination in Chemistry ; but in 
1902, six students passed the lit. A, Examination in 
Chemi'try and they were trained by him In the 
Wilson ColU-ge Laboratory, One candidate 
won the Chiincelloi's medal for that year. 
Dining tbe last seven yrar«, more than 40 
Btujen's have passed nut in Chemistry from the 
University. In all, four of his students won 
the CUancenor's meJrtland ticailyten have been 
appointed Professors of Chemistry in various 
Colleges in India. ^Uny of them have atai tod 
new industilcs, e. tf., boap and glass manufactures, 
extraction of oIU fiom seeds, preservation of 
milk, etc. 

During tho period of his professorship, Mr. 
G.ijjar carried on un c-xtcuslve iovtstigalion in 
regard to tho application of CiicraLtry to vaifous 
induetrml purpo^es, and c.aino to the conclasion 
th.tt the expansion of Uio Mill industry hnd 
not kept pice with the development of the cbcraicnl 
iiidustiiea. According to his opinion ecioritific 
knowledge.tccbn;c.-il skill, and indufitiial enterpri/e, 
and organization are tho true remedies. In order 
to meet tho demand, he hit upon the plan of 
insUtuting a laboratory. It was in the mouth 
of January of 1899 that the beginning of 
the famous Techno-Cbcniical Laboratory was 
made on a emaU scale according to liis own 
favourite principle ••To allow great things 
to gmw out of email things.” The firtt room 
•elected foi the Labomt-^ry was 20 feet by 10 io a 
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corner of WiUon College Ltiboratory RniWings. 
From its very inception it had kept the following 
objects in view : “To impart instruction to etndents 
in higher and Technical Chemistry and to solv** the 
various technical problems in connection \»ith the 
existing industries, specially the Mill indoslry; 
to prejiare chtniists who can start new cheinic.rl 
industries and re%ive old ones on a modern scienti* 
lie basis ; to give facilities for chemicikl reseaich 
work and to cai ry on investigations for 
new chemical indusUies.” The principal 
problems studied in connection with the 
Mill i.adustry ireie tho nnalysis of water for 
technicHl purposes, the prevention of scale in 
boilers, and the lest mrans a\aitnble for the 
pnriScation of uater with due legaid tocostnnd 
praelicnhili^y. The Institution began to frogicss 
very lapidfy nnd the email icom was found quite 
insuIRcier.t for the neeJs of the Laboratciy. In 
the samejear anew and extensiro building was 
eelectfdand the Laboratory was transferred there. 

This was Die tuie beginning of the htmous 
‘'Techno-Chemical Labontory." The liuncUing 
was done under the advice and with thoApproia) 
cf the late }Ir. Justics Uannde, the full foice M 
whose decisicn and foiesight we now feel TJio 
problem of the found ition an.d development of a 
Scientific Institute on this side of India had been 
engaging tho attention of Prof. G'ji'V, «sbo w.is 
then working on the Fiovisiou.al Con.miltee of 
the Tata Rcsenich Institute, lln lie^iUitol nt first 
lest hi'^ small Laboratory should be swallowed 
up 6y the big Institute ; but ifimiig the 
K«t t“n yeirs the Tei-bno-Chtonic.il lyrhoiatory 
has made sulHcient progress to amply joiUfy ila 
existence nnJ necessity for the indnstiirl nd 
commercial needs of the City of Bombay. It bid 
the honour to be visited in tbe yeir 1902 by tha 
Indian Unirereilie-i CemmissioiJ who wiro moch 
pleased with the accomodation nnd equipment 
oblafoing theiein. It was again visited in lSu6 
by the Committee appointed by the University of 


Bombay to inspect the Tjaboratories cf the different 
Colleger of the Bombay Presidency and to report 
thereon, especially on the equipment of tho 
Lnboratoiiea nccoiding to modern require- 
ments. Principal Sliaip of the Elphinstono College, 
a Memljerof the Committee, was highly impressed 
with what he siw nn'i tho Laboratory has 
been recognised from 1007 by tho Senate ns nn 
Institute forsending up students for tho M. A. 
Exiimination. 

The following nre the Departments of the 
Laboiatoiy - 1. Teaching. 2. AnaJytic.al. 

3 CAinsulting. 4. Teclinic.il. 5. ifcdical. 

In theTeaciiing Deportuiont regular lectures 
aro delivered by Pi of csiors to beginners nnd ad- 
vanced students on TbeorelicaJ, Proctfoil and 
Analytical, Inorganic and Oiganio Chemistry. 
German, Chemical Engineering and C.a!cu!ua 
are also taught. Since the starting of the Labora- 
tory as m.any as 300 students have taken 
advantage of the fnstrueti'on imparted. Of 
these 42 joined tho Institute for the Iil, A. 
course of the Bcmbay University, 40 for the full 
Chemical and Teelinol'igicrt) Course*, C for sonp 
mamifsclui-e, 2 for pigment nnd colour tnanufac- 
ture«, etc. ft being move or Ie«s in.n cential 
portion many B..4., and Me ’ic.al Btudents join 
the I/ab-iratniy for pr.ictiral work. Last year 40 
students 'voie working d.»i)y, of whom*23. were 
gmduites going up fo' the M. A Examination. 
Students are drawn to it fiom different p,arts of 
India — from Kathiawar, the Deccan, Btjapur, 
Cftfjiwtt, Ptfoptb atiJ .Ifatfnj*. 4 Staifents have 
proceeded >o Eiigl.aud to prosecute their studie*. 

In the Analjtical Department students aio 
trained vp in analytical work. Besides, samples 
are tested and analysed which are sent 
in for examination by the outside 'public. 

In tJie ^Consulting Department advice is 
given to Managers and Propiietora of Mills 
and Executive Engineers of some Native States on 
sevenil Chemical nnd Technological questioha. 
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Consultationis often sought by mllH, factories and 
clyebouses on the proper tre-rtraent of bard .vaters , 
by suitable chemicfils, to prevent corrosion and 
incrustations in bciler plates and by |>or8ons 
interested in the mining industry. 

In the Technical Depaitir.ent students desiring 
to take up some industry aie trained. They 
have to undergo a course at the Labor.atory for 
three j e.vra, of fnorginic, Orgmic, Tlxoretical, 
Practical an! Analjtical Ciiemistiy foi the first 
two ye.ns and the liiiul year the student has to 
devote .some of tlio Tcchnologicil subjects. 

In the Medical Department students aie trained 
in thu Tnanufn"ture :i'id testing ot drugs. 

Theie is a laige Libr.iiy connecteJ with tJie 
Ijihinatory. It contains hooka on ChemKtiy, 
I’liaimncy, Engineering, Medicine, Mining, Metal- 
luigy, Kne}cljia*dia«, books of icferemo and 
various jScIoiiti^c journala. This Idbriry is 
piorioiineed b) be'ons uf the most fully e<|<iipped 
in India. 

TIiS' activities of Piofe^su Gsjjir are not con- 
fined to tliu Te..hno Cliemicat r/>l>oiiitcry IWing 
n picltygijod physiologist, aftei studying for him- 
self stit.dinl works cn Pcijsi.dugy and Medicine, 
and doing pisctic-il ivoik, he h is started the Ionic 
Pliaimaoy in nhich ne.nily 20Spw iRcsnteprepaied. 
llis Phguo solufioti and Ourtnicnle have been 
very s«<ye«>f«i in tlie treatment of Plagne and 
cnnsfqw-ntly have commanded enoimo’Js sales. 
They have won the good opinion of the Medical 
men and the Press, llis method \ of the pro- 
parntion of Iixlinc Pcrrhloiide is the best and he 
Ins been able to get a rery stable and very well 
cry-vtsllircxl piaxhict. Professor Usmsay d.iiin-e 
Ids \ivlt to India in connection with the Tat* lie- 
search Inslil.ile was taken over Pharmacy 

and he wa-s mush plea«e<l 

method of pretwiring Iodine Perchloride. lie has 
invented a formula for washing peail^ tumin-' 
yellow pearl* to white thus inerceairg U-tir value 
by 30 pr cent. Hmlcr his Oimtions ’he fanioua 


Alembic Cliemlcal Works have been started by his 
students and a Company has now been flaated. In 
it all the possible tinctures and plisiamnceiitical 
prepirations nre made to meet the requirements 
of the Medical Profession. Ho is making re- 
searches on Cellulose and wants to utilize the same 
as food-stulT. 

EjCfc us concludo this short sketch by quoting 
his very nrotds uttered at the end of his famous 
Address of Welcome at the Surat Industrial Con- 
ference 

“ Wo must make up our mind to found 
Institutions for Technical education nnd thereby 
lAise om materjiil condition. Ko prograss is poesi- 
Wo in tho absence of materia! prosperity. No 
moral dc-v*-lopmpnt, no intellectual achievemenla. 
have t iken pHco in countries whero the material 
condition r.f tlie people is at n low level and whero 
consequently, life is n bundlf of persimism, inertia, 
and npslhy. We must not rest until temples 
dedicated ta Rsrasvati and Yisvakarina, f. *■» Col* 
leges and Polyteeluiica oiitnntnbcr ell the temples, 
m'-sque* and ihurches which minister to tlie spiri- 
tual needs of Iho people. Our teliglous charities 
must bo directed towards supply irg us with brain- 
power. On hmin-p'iwer depends tlip regeneration 
of India, 1i*r prosperity and integrity, and also her 
Silcstioii. 1 Imvegre.at fiiith in it and iiave de- 
vot'd the Wat jpirsof my life to the imparting 
of dhitilion 1 have always looked upon it ns tlie 
great panacea for all the misfoitunw we , groan 
under 

“ Rhdl we rouse ourselves to the conscious- 
ness of the urgent need frdi.a stands in f»f 
tinined ^kill and scientific thought ? Bhall we 
fritter away our energies, miss our opportunities, 
^«te ourresouices in woitlilvM and idlequsirel- 
iaps^ foe perwnal glorifiCAtion, in li«tle^Rne»s 
and inaction, in the practice of i>leals detrimental 
to our progrew and hike no steps to iIiDumj 
universal scientific education leading to a stu- 
pendous moral n-'d i<'-ni;ctu&I revolution ? Shull 
we remain «i*h our industrial degra- 

dation and dependence nnd the increasing 
iwerty of U>e nsMsea, to be crushed in tbe 
atrupglc for existence and to he cuiwd and con- 
demned by mir posterity for the disgraceful 
legacy we’ll hiypieatli to them ?" 
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IHDIAH AGRICULTURE ' 

BY 

DEWAN BAWADL'R R. raGUNATHA RAU. 


HE history of Agriculture in IndU up to 
1909, can be gathered from the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Board, which met at 
Nagpur in the early part of this year. The 
opinions and conclusions of lariuus expeiU there- 
.ifi expressed are very raluahle to the Agricul- 
turist nod to those who take nn interest in his 
welfare. It remains for the Government of India 
to direct what definite and practical steps shall 
ba adopted by the several Provincial Governments. 

From the reports publUhed, it is clear that 
much has been done and would be done to pro- 
daeb.sufiieicntiquantity of good cotjon, indigenous 
ond foreign, required for Indian manufacture and 
for exportation to foreign countries. In the 
FuD]ab,the Dlunvar acclamatised American cotton 
seed is being distributed. 

The tiaining and organisation of a email stair of 
well-borers h.as been recommended. In Bombay, 
ft is proposed to establish a workshop in connection 
with the Poona Agricultural College for the 
. improvement and experimental manufacture of 
iron ploughs, cLiin pumps, chaff cutters and other 
egricuUural implements. 

lu^Madras, the experiments in growing gwen- 
' ‘ manuring crop^), such ns Tepiirosia purpurea, horse 
fff.tKf, e’AVTff'.VriWp ie.vd g.-evw gvitiw, 

continued. In Tinneveily, pure Karungnnni seetl 
ivns distributed. Seed is being grown for the 
Department by ryot«, aijvice and asssistince bring 
given to ensure good cnltivation. The advantages 
of drilling, recommended by the Department are 
"^appreciated by the ryots. 

Experitnenfa on rice cultivation will l>e carried 
out in Central Provinces and Berar, Santhein 
, Circle, according to the revNed programme on 
94 


tlieIUipur-F.itm. In the Northern Circle, experi- 
ments with rahi and kharif crops will be continued. 

In Baroda, efforts are being mado to introduce 
good milking strain of cattle and to improve the 
local breed, the model farm continuing to distri- 
bute young bulls of its own breeding to cattle 
breeders in the Province. 

In Mjsore, m.murial experiments with p-iddy 
including green manuring, and ploughing the 
'land as dry lami as soon as possible after the crop 
is reaped, will be made. 

The Ilonomble the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces referred to a recent proposal 
to revive the vill.sge Punchayat, regarding it as 
possibly a very useful method of spreading agri- 
cultural infonnation. He advocated an Euglisli 
edition of Agricultural Journals as the large 
land holders would, in many cases, profit by get- 
ting the sense of an article in the original English 
and it would enable the District Officer, whoso 
sympathy and entbusissm was essential to 
efficiency, to grasp more easily the general trend 
end aim of the work of the Depertmant in his 
District. . 

The Committee is of opinion that in attempting 
to transfer indigenous methods, implements or 
crops from District to DUtri''t or from Province 
to Province, it is absolutely essential that it 
should be first ascertained that the intibduction 
is not only agrictilturally adapted to the new 
District, but that is economically sound and 
euited to the local conditions which prevail. 

Tb^feefjsg^ «> tkst cwpWiTifr- 

tuca in unnecessarily elaborate buildings or equip- 
ment is to be strongly deprecated. Buildings 
should be of a typo and cj.iss such as an ordinary 
substantial caltimtor would be well advised in 
providing, and the cattle should ordinarily be 
such as a cultivator could profitably use and of 
the best type available in the District. 

In the note on the extension of cultivation of 
fibre phants in India prepared in 1908, the Cora- 
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HEPBESSlOH m K&TIVE STATES. 

BY AN EX-DKWAN. 

* 

f ; HERE was a lime when K.Uive SUU-S vied 
I wilU one nnolher in rcfoi ming their 
' admiiiiatralions on tls6 lines of the British 
Indian Governmenl. Kow several of tlipso States 
have assumed the very ambitious rolo of giving 
model lessons of repression, to the Paramount 
I’ower. Mysore enacted a Press Law nioro 
effective in repression than any enuctnient of the 
British legislature. Kow the Stite of Gwjlior 
hasnUtineO * most uncnyuhle notoiiet^ by its 
uniij'ue order, not only prohibiting tlie eirculitiun 
of cevUin newspipera^butahsoderlaung illegal, the 
possession of such papers and also of the photos and 
poi traits of pcisons convicted of, sedition and of 
the leadira of the KalionalUt pjirty. The intellect 
that conceived this woudeiful piece of fegWalion 
must bo extraordinarily neute nod far-renching. 
TIis QwalSor Stste has passeased n high reputation 
for rosintiining a well-disciplined Army. The 
woild has yet to know how fat Ite Civil Admin- 
istration can stand compaiison with that of 
Baroda wlikh is steadily progressing in every 
direction under the enlightened rule of His lUgh- 
r.essi, the Malnrrjah, SirSayaji llao Gaekw.xror 
^ with those other Mahratta States such as Indore, 
KoJiptir. The difficulty of proseSutiog in the 
Courts of the Gwalior State, the editors of nSws- 
..jnpers re-siding and editing their papers in 
»BritIi,h India, for seditious libels, »njay to some 
extent, justify the Durbar in stopping the circa- 
latiou of such papers, within the St-ate. But to 
tender illegal and penal tho possession of such 
pipens and of Che photos of the eeditioiw KbelJors 
ni'd the leaders of the Nalion.alist p-arty, u the 
gravest of political blunders. Does the Durbar 
seriously think that its Order will really stop 
the dUseaiination of ideas which it E 


anxious to suppress? A very bige miinher 
of its subjects havo to go to other parts of India 
where they cm freely read such papers, eeo 
(he ptohihited photos, and learn the history of 
seditiooista end the leaders of the Katirnslist 
pai ly ; and on their return home, communic.afce the 
opinions they formed during their travels, to 
their fellow-subjects. Within the State of Gwalior 
itself, there must he places where the sovereign 
authority of llis Highness Sir ^(adho Kao 
Sindhia.i; suspeudod, such ns the Biitish Canton^, 
ment, the llniway line and with nil its stations, 
compounds and warehouses, which will afford facili- 
ties furthe roiding of the prohibited iiteruture 
tt?rsseM^ thff <f)^n'Sxi<fiis ^hiares. Terir^! ctrni- 
municition of tbs contents of tlie nensjiapers, 
not being subject to the restr.unts of n newspaper, 
eiticle, will afford ample opportunity for wildest 
exaggeration and distortion and pass as pleasant 
tales among the people. Such tales leave 
more lasting impressions on the mind of 
the heaiets th.an tho reading of newsp.apeis. 
They circulate among men, ivooien, boys 
and girls, liter.at» and illiterate, while the 
reading of newspapers is confined to the educated 
few. The Gwalior Duibar could not have devised 
n more effo«.tlve means than this ill-advised Order 
to frustrate their object. The periodicals whoso 
piivilege of circulation is not taken aw^', are at 
liberty to reproduce in their columns (as the ' 
X/Midon Timts quoted the latter of Krishna 
Vannab) pass.ages fiom condemned newspapers. 
Unlesa the Durbar closes the dbor to all papers, 
whether Native or European, it cannot succeed 
in carrying out its ideal of suppressing sedition. 

It is a grout mistake to supposo \hat 
e\ery reader of a newspaper imbibes the spirit 
of the editor or of the wi iter of the article. 
Can any student of history say that tho Mutiny of 
1857 w.is due to tho disseniin.nlion of rerolutioo- 
aty ideas by means of tho Press? Ac that time.* 
native journalism was not even conceived. 
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If the phrase “ Leaders ef the Nationalht 
Party” refers to anaicliists, it may convey & 
definite idea. Put if every person who asks for 
reforms f^r in advance of the present condition of 
India is to be treated as a loader of KationalUt 
party, there must be nn end to ccnstitutional 
agitation. Probably, the advisers of the Gwalior 
Durbar in theirintsnse anxiety to represssedition 
and to promote and strengthen the feelings of 
loyalty to the British Government and the State, 
forgot to consider tho practical bearing of tbo 
language they have employed. 

'J-’he Ivesidenta in Kative States aio believed 

• to guide tho Durbars on the right lints whenever 
they are likely to go wrong. An important Order 
of the kind issued by the Gwalior State, could 
not have been passed by His IIigbnc8.s 
Sir Madho lino Sindhia, without the sanction of 
the Resident, especially as it indirectly aflVets 
the rights of His Jlajesly’s Indian subjects. The 
proprietors of the condemned newspaper*, aro 
subjects of the Biitish Govemmetit, following 
the profession of journalism within the Empire 
It 18 veryaurpiising that Uis Majesty’s Ilcprewnt- 
Atire at tho Com t of Sindhia, who must boa 
gentleman of high culture, mature judgment and 
vast experience, should have given his consent to 
this Order. NotwithsUndirg the theory that tho 
Paramount Power does not inlerfete in tho 
Internal affairs of Kalivo States, the llesidenU do 
interfere even in smallest matters and se« that 
their " advice" is carried out. At Lord Macaulay 
onco observed, tlio commands given by the 
Resident under the modest name cf“a.Uieo" 
cannot bo disoUjed ; im-1 the belitllin- 
of tho nutliority of this high function- 
ary IS noer tolerated. The rtsponsibililr for 
the Ordcf m question, docs not, therefore, rest en- 
tirely on the IJuibar. The llritLh Governinent 
ought to instruct Ilia HighncM the Maharajah of 

^ Gwalior who, from all account*, seems to bo ready 

• to profit by any ‘'advice” tendered, to modify 

tho Onler. ' 

There aie indications in some other Native 
States, of repressire ttcasnre* l.eirg irtreduetd 
with, no doubt, tiie t>«t intention vfpmmticg 
Uwlcssr.€<.s. In the absence of rtslraiut* which 
eiNl in Briti'h India, the Durlmn are likelv to 
adopt dra»tfc measures, utterly out cl proportion 

to the evil sought to I'e cbecked. The political 
relationship that exists between ihetn and the 
British GoTcrnmcnl, render it imperative on th® 
latter to guide the former on rational linw. 


The Elevation of ihe Depressed Classes. 

By Mr. M. B. SUJlEDAll. 




^^JlSUNDERSTANDING, it h said,isngreat 
misfoitunn. But its evils aro nut confinoil 
to the domain of private life; it makes 
inroads also in tho wider fields of public activity. 
It has been the fate of most progre-ssivo move- 
ments to bo misconceived by a large body of 
* respectable gentlemen’. There is a class of men 
who regird all innov.rtion ns a crime and are 
constitutionally iuc-ipablo of thinking that any 
change can result in good. There nro ng.ain 
many sensible men, keen on many problems to 
whom any Ulk of jxilltiral clnnges is like a roil 
flag before a mad bull. Then thcro is a Urge 
number of men who are respected In their own 
Circle and wl,o in their heart of hearts are really 
convinced about some social evils but ‘wlio oro 
shocked at all mention of Social IWorm andean 
fee nothing but positive mlschiefin it. There Is 
•g^m a cl»« of sectarian partisans with marki-l 
tendency for progress and for reform, who cannot 
still ^el.berotion but through a parlicuLsr Ssmaj 
lely. This quaRi-fannticism of opinion 
11 .. tho.5T,U 

In Iho prcwnl con.litulion of the 
linmn .o.oa ,„d ,ii|, eompleiity of 

Foa. orgai.ihm, .11. i. but natural jind Inevitable 
.nJ all raoveraent. wl,i.|. 

»^na rrapetl, d,c„.a 

misconceptioLs. 


wnioriun; 


v.t « movement for the elevation 

rfth, r.r..l._„.t.„,. particulavone either in 
ttratW nr in ^ 

gun a over the country,— has not been 
rr^tl, enuneiaw. It i. .b. „rg,„t 

o. the mpccur. orproiRers but because the move. 
o.ntl, n« ...rertibi. .( .ny ri|;id *C„iti„r. rf 
an tnetni. I, it,ra;;g;.,y, 
n,„rr.„t rti.b .e.k. b. 
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truths and to minister generally to the spirituU 
needs ol large masses, can be called by that nnm®. 
Is it a movement cf Social Reform? If any 
movement which wiii ultimately end in tlio 
complete reor^nisation of society on a more 
rational, liberal and eijiiitable basis, must ba called 
a Social Reform movemeut, this has to bo so 
named. Has it on the other hand a humanitarian 
basis ? Since it seeks to alleviate misery by spread- 
ing ideas of sanitation and cleanliness, and also 
by streegtheniug tiie notion of social responsibili- 
ty, it directs help toirards them ia all its forms, 
it may bo said in essence to be a humanitarian 
movement. It will serve to raise the moml tone 
of a Urge mass of people by restoring the right 
idea of the dignity of human nature and of the 
supreme pre-eminecce of personal chavaeter. fs 
it not in any sense an economic or politic.!! move 
ment ? -It alms at providing eUmentiry education 
to more than 53 million of our countrymen and 
thus to raise their status. By the task that it 
has already begun, tf:., of Uchnicil education und 
iudustrial institutes, it will ultimately change the 
economic conditions of this land with regird to 
labour ard bring the lower working orders of 
our society on a permanently higher level of 
efficiency. But any of these sppellations while 
being quite correct would still be highy misleading. 
This is one of those movements complex in their 
working and far-reaching in their effects, which 
hare shown the futility of draiving a sharp line 
between the various pluases of progress of a society, 
No narrow and onc-side denomination can express 
its true scope. The movement for the elevation 
of the Depressed Classes is a composite movement 
of civilisation and of progress, and isa very import- 
ant manifestation of that stir for national re- 
generation, which has already begun. 

There is no doubt that most of the people already 
engiged in the pious work of improving the con- 
ditiOQ of the untouchables ace nctuateJ by various 
motires already cniimmtcd. While as for fu 


having a look of a move in the extreme, the 
helpers of the Pariah differ as to the degree of 
non-conformity with the ruling order of ideas in 
society, to which their efforts must bo carried. 
Rut unfortunately this very complex and many- 
sided nature of the movement has the result that 
people do not give sufficient countenance to it and 
wh.at U everybody's business is nobody's business. 
On the other hand the dread of politics or of re- 
form, or sectarian likes and dislikes, have ended 
in keeping many otherwise seosible and well 
meaning people at a distance. There ai-o occ.asions 
on which the allegation of n movement being 
either a reform movement or being connected 
with a puticuUr sect or society aio ignoble 
excuses for the evasion of a sacred duty which 
happens howei'er not to be tn fashion and heneo 
can be shwod off with impiisity. These we shall 
leave for higher judgment and the sentence of 
their on n conscience. But there are instances in 
which men feel conscientious ^cruples and cannot 
reconcile themselves to a particular phase of the 
movement for the elevation of the Depressed 
OJ-isses. They may have credit for intellectual 
honesty but none for comprehensive thought and 
(ar-sightedness. Their suspicions are exaggerated 
grouodless and pernicious. Their neglect is in this 
case sinful because it is one of tbe highest obliga- 
tions, both ns a man and us an Indian, ,th.at one 
should contribute to relieving the misery of his 
unfortiinato countrymen and to raise them to 
decent human existence. 

people who have become accustomed to certain 
ways of life and certain social institutions are apt 
to think that these are essential if ret to tbe 
existence at le.ast to the well-being of society. It 
is this innate conservatism that is often incom- 
patible with progressive ideas and that is alarmed 
indiscriminately at every proposal for change. One 
popular misconception of tho problem of the un- 
tOQchables aiises thus : “ Where is the good of 
educating tho Pariah? You will thereby sub- 
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Mb. X D. EDELBEURAM. 

IKE nil ilieir oU.er science-*, the lltmlns 
believe that the science of Medicine Iws 
been revealed to iheui. In the Fifth Chapter 
of Yajur Veda, God, the Almighty, « spoken of ns 
the first Divine Physican. Brohnrn was the fii-st 
to propoanJ the Art of Healing and composed the 
Aynr Veda consisting of one hundred chapters 
of one hundred verses e.ieh. This great work on 
Medicine describes the modes of prolonging and 
shortening life and dwells rtagivit length on 
the nature (‘f diseases, their symptoms and thtir 
treiitmeiit. It .also treats uf Suigery, the manage* 
ment of children and demoniacal diseases, which 
am cured by pmyei's, aaciifioes, oiTetings etc 
Antidotes tor poisors And tiie methods of restoiing 
youth and iinpraving tneinoiy are aU * given in i'. 
Utniima tiiiglit Ajiic Vr<U to D(ksh(»-<j<ptt(, 
who in turn, etpanndel it to A«hvini Ku>n<r<, 
nlro weie very le-irncJ, best am i-g g•*^ .<«•• 
the tnin sons of the Sim. T|]t*>a twin bn>l1i'-i'« 
wiote impoitant w nk> on Mi-diciiie ic •>! .‘<«ig*rv 
and wi‘i-e eppiintiM dicino ph}sicun« Throngli 
their knowledge of mclicine thoy arbievrd 
wonders. They n>eil to <>iilrstitnte irnn-bga in 
pi ire of legs broken in ikittle-t b tween thegols 
and demiiti-. They are reputel in have given 
new teeth, new eye-*, nar, they lu-esiiJ Ip btee 
regained the oiiginal head whioh was ent nflT. 
Some fastidious ersls becoming je.ilnn-* »>f Iho 
Ashwin Kumars, somehow nr other managed »o 
outc»«to them aul »-efn-*ed admittan,.* to their 
shai*e if the sicrificiiil rites. Tne brothers* then 
had recourse to n sage named Chvrviuia, whom 
they restoretl to his youth, vigour nnil health, by 
prescribing an electuary. .Tiie sage out of grati- 
tude promised the brother* rc-admittance In their 


caste. In order to carry out his promise, 
he induced his fallier-in-hw to perform a 
sacrifice. The ' twin-brothers were invited to 
the sacrifice and were offered the share of 
libation due to them. Indm, who was also 
present there, took this .as an insutt and was 
going to hurl his thundeibolt when liia arm was 
suddenly piralysid. The Ashwins at once gave 
him relief by dint (f their ^kill and soon 
got themselves re-adnitted into casle. Indi-a, the 
King of Gods, was pleased at his recovery and be- 
came desirous of studying the AjurVed.a. He 
requestetl the brrthera to teach him that ncble 
science, who at once undertook to do so. After- 
wanls, Indm became the master of the Science. 

There wjs a cevtein sage by name Atieja. 
Seeing the woiM full of diseases and miseile*, 
Atreya thought of studjing the Aynr Veda 
and in Older tu eai ry out his intention, he begin 
to leirn front InJr.i who wis his preceptor. 
Atroya, after completing his studies, wrote sereml 
woiks on tlie subject among which ‘'Atreya 
Samhiti’* is one uf the oldest authorities on 
Hindu Medicine. Atreya had six pupils. He 
tangbt them this science. All the pupils distin- 
gni-iheil theinsclvrs nsauthci* of stand ird Tncdic.al 
works. 

Cbaraki, an eaily incdic.il writer, gives the 
origin of mctlicil si-iriice upon tfco^e.irth ns 
follows : — 

Once upon a time, come distingni-shed sngis 
happened to meet on iho IlimaJian, the abode of 
wow, Th««y wwtf w.*}} rivseiJ in phihxophj- and 
practised religions n-'istet itiea. When ihev were 
free from work, they liegsn to ilNonss the subject 
of the ‘ills Hint flesh is h»ir to.’ They s.aid 
“Oor Wly with whirli we.itUin Dhntnin, x\rlha, 
Kaina nttd Moksha, is heir to di-e.-iscs which weaken 
it and cause extreme p:iin. They sometimes bring 
cn preniatiire dealh. In the face of such enemies, 
happiness Is impossible. It is therefore necessary 
to dorise means to find out remedies for sivh 
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diseases.” They turned to sige Bbaradvaja and' 
addressed him thus : — 

" 0 best of snges, you are the fittest person to go 
to the thousand-eyed Indra, who is tho master 
of the Ayur Veda and by acquiring the knowledge 
of that porfecfc science from him, free us fiomthe 
jaws of disease." Tho old sage who was full of 
modesty, at once consented to go to Indm. After- 
going to Indra, the s.aga accosted him t — 

“ O God of Gods, I have been sent here by the 
assembly of ssges met on the Xlimalaya IMountairs 
toleain from you tho remedies for tho diseases 
that afHict mankind.” 

Indra wns ple.rsed with the object of mission and 
taught the saga tho Ayur Veda with all its 
brandies. Dharadvnji now returned to the earlli 
and recounted tlio precepts to tiie other sag»fl, 
who, with tiie knowledge of the me<Hcn1 science, 
were nblo to live long free from any disease. 

No history of the oiigin of Hindu Medicine 
would be complete without ft tribute to the immes 
of Charakn ftnd Sushruta, wlio arc tlie liiglieat 
authorities in nil iniittera of Hindu Medicine. 

Cliaruka U considered to lo nn iiiMinatinn of 
tho Serpent-God with ft thousand hfi-ads, who is 
supposed to bo the depository of tiie science of 
Medicine. Clnraka was the eon of Visimdlis, n 
very holy and Icained eage. Ho fiotirisbel 
during t^ie Vwlic time. He was Ibo fii-at 
physician of bis day and his woik ‘ Ct.awks 
Samhita’ is even ftt the present diy looke.l upon 
ivith admiration. 

SiisIiniU wi. tlio .on of WivATOttm. Hi* 
frttlier tnkin- conipt.oion on th* *(«!*!*.», *cnt 
Su.hrntn ,nil l.i' brotl.**. to 

the Kins of Benores, to stoay He.iiein*. 
is eaid to hove been nn ineirnstion of Dhensantri, 
the dirine piiTsiei"" token ont of II, e Ocesn olonB 
,ilh thi.teen perns. Rnsbrnts, oft** flni.hinp his 
.indios, totnrneJ home .od ssrote ssorh. on 
lledieioonnd Snrper,-. One of hi. seek, s,., .o 
inslrnetive th.t nt different penod., it nss Inn.- 


I&ted into different languages. Helper translated 
it into Latin, V^ullcrs brought it out into 
German, Arabic translation was as early as the 
8th Century, 

Next to Charuka and Sushruta comes Vaghhata. 
He fiounshed about the Second Century before 
Jesus Christ, Ho was born at Sindh in the 
Bombay Presidency. In his excellent woik 
called “ Ashtanga-liriday*," he frankly admhs 
the fts.sisti.nca derived from the books of Charska 
and Sushruta. His style is clesr and throws a 
good de.il of light on many obscure passsgen in 
his predecessors' works. 

After Vi*gbh.iU comes Mndliaracharys, who is 
also considered an authority on Hindu hleJiciiio. 
He nas nn inhabitant of GolkoniU and surred as a 
Prime Minister to tlio King of Vjjsyansgsr in the 
Eleventh Century. He is bttter known ns a 
biotlicr of Sayana, wliosa name is not unknown 
to tho students of Rig-Veda. Ilia grcAtost woik 
is known by the name of ** hfadliftca Nlilana ” 
in which he dwells nt n great length on the 
diagnosis of diieases. On the diagnosis of diseases, 
Ids nuthority H held to ho indisputable. Msny 
vcTRea in difT-rent woiks confirm tho above state* 
mer.t aiH the ona quoted btlow is rrpc.ated by 
nlmf>«t every native doctor. “ Madhsva has no 
equal in diasnosis, Vagbhst.i in Theory And 
Pretticoof Mdlicine, Rnshruta in the srience of 
.Sufgciy and Chaiaka in Therapeutica.” 

CVmirg nearer to the .Sixteenth Century, »e 
ineot with the names of lihava .MiVira. lie ia a 
n-lehrsitvsl writer nnd in bis work cnile.l the 
•• Bhava PrekAsh*” bo sumniarl«es the jrracUce 
uf all the beet previous writers on Medicine. It 
was In the .‘Jixleenlh Century that India was 
known to the European nations. A syphilitic 
di«erfO -vns common among the Portngue**. 
JJhsra Mbhra tmt* of this «ff'“ct)on tinder the 
name of Firanpa Ilor*. i e , Portogiitse di»ca*n. 
The reioon why a ». nskrit Irrm i* not used, 
augpesta that it wn* not etislirg f>efore. 

The last name cf impm-tance »* th-st of 
Sbarang<lh4ra. lie wrote n work t>carifrg his 
oatae. It has 25 Chapters and i* frequently 
consalten! in We«Wn India by the Prsetitionera 
of Utodti Medicine. 
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SIR SYEO AHMED KHAN 

A KirDY OF' HIB LIFE AND WOUK. 
DV 

A MrSSAI.M.VN. 


irrsoufCTJov. 

yf)Oo»TKJ>fA’, Str A>iif7«l KIm» 

was Itie grei^“<l l^iltrr uf th« Imlitt* 
in UieNsn^tcvnttiC^r.tnr;. II>a 
lifexeUlM.'fort' ns ilii* liigh exMnpIr* of iu:lf 
help, aflf-KAcrifm anil K‘lf rtterence. (J«it>g tr> l.n. 
vigoroiia 6ppi.Bi'ti<jn to thr In<)rJii Nattoiinl C*»n 
gres.«, !>»•» an'l it»efnl c»ret>r an nt> 

of Eogl'sV. Kilu^ttiun among hi* oo Migi.n.i*!* 

ha^not pruporJ/ nppiT^iatwl l>> hi* 

men. ffe mtf' «A" «*<* for m'Kti than At.- 

docavl^aat tfie livsfm •■f M«shm-art«ita it> 

0(XU{>jii>{,’ ton''" or l^*** Iho jvwitim of a 

ami ilictaDr ami ntili«in/ his iunv«lloti< is^yt-an 

for the benyfis of Jils con-.tr/nian. 

It is certainly to his crwHii tint, atihongh 
Ignorant of EnglMi aii.l«i'h*r European Ungmgaa, 
he mvtercl the prltciflrx of tha Ilrithh C-m* 
HtltvUion ar.d thijLt'r* of Oxidental JiirispMi- 
rteiice aoparfsatly. Hronght np «« an OtUoUil 
Scholar, he rose to 1»e the apoatle of English 
learning amongst Iii* cj religiom’aU, flo wae not 
only an eHucstional nu-l inot-nl force but a politirni 
foroa of no moan inii*3ttinco as n-elt. ft is hero 
proposed to mention eery ho'efly aoro« ini(<ortint 
phases of hjslife whidi }niilg«-il the long ap>n of 
82 years. 

iiM a.vcK*Tons. 

Sir Syeil was l«)i n in the Imp. lial City of Delhi 
on the 17th Api il, 1817. Hi' was a H) ed hy birth on 
h?s fath'-r’e (VS well ms nit hU timthor'/t Mvin, I’/»fer* 
r.ally, hewsa <1es/-rii.Uil from //nsrot lliisitn, 

the gi-anils'n' of tin* Froplief Ms(iont>->l, in the3R)li 
degiee, Iteint; (s-rsecutc'l by the OinniMlra nml 
Ahhssiiles, the I>eni Faleniiii-s founil their ItveHin 
great .m.) j-onswpjenlJy hft lb«-lr hearths to 
settle iloia II in th" iHstint countries of Aai p, Africa 
and Europe Some of the Fateniitc famUfee mi'gPat' 
ed to F.gypt, aoiiir- to H.-rhei and SpHin and anmo 
oUieraagxtn to I’creiii, Afghanistan and India, Sir 
Ryed'a »nrr..lnia,ew«pin" from tho tyranny of tlio 
Ofnmidce.tnohrefiipeinDsmgimn and finally aetilcsl 
down iti Tfanidan ar»d IIcinC. It wa« fn the iwigw 
of Shall Jehno that the menilx-m of the family 
Came tn Indli and were appointed to posts of trust 
95 


noi! responaibih'ty by that Emperor ami their con- 
nection with the M'rghut Court continual to the 
nuintna! rul« of Kihadur Stub (18.17) They held 
iaipirtant Lnder ibe.MogLulUoveriiinent. 

His {Mteriml grandfather, 8ycd ifadi, waa a man of 
great intluence in the Court of Alanigir If , who 
^stowep) on him the honoure<1 title of Kawah 
Janad ud-dawli. His father, Mir Taqul, hold 
independent sieua ami was much respected hy the 
Citiircaiii! by the gentry of the City. Mir Taqui 
bail tiecis vifered the (last of I’rimo Minister to 
Akbar 11., Init raf'isei) this and other coveted 
hiinonra. Sir Syed'a inothep-, Azituntiiai Degiini, 
<rna the etdi-'t datigfiter of the Minister who svna 
acknowieiigwl to Iw the best Oriental Scholar of 
his time. She exeiviswl the iiiost wholesome in- 
tluence on bi< c'biiracter. Ha recelr^sl an e.TC-el- 
lent training tiiulcr her fostering cart., H« 
Inst his father whun he wna qnile young. Ilia 
fitthei 'a pension cewd end the lamily waa thrown 
on the Hiotiier’s reaoinv»-a. Slie 'arna a remarkablo 
wuiiitn Throughout her life, alio had lived 
frugally and mnnagfil the hoiiMihotd a(f lira ally. 
It w-is from his mother that Sir Syed i-eccived 
the incentive tn exertion. It waa entirely due to 
her alnno that he Rrst owed the reception of the 
epark — the ihvino ymcfieidor;! K«ra>» rhyalonlly 
ho posacaaed aiii>cnor weight and aizn na well aa n 
tough and strong cmialitution which dUtingiilahtHl 
him from hia fellows 

ilia KAIILY KhCCATlOie. 

The h^inwing uf Iho Nineteenth Century had 
seen the polilico-rdigious decay roir.cidnnt in 
tho lahimV U'nrhJ with social and intclloctnal 
deterioration. Rank supeniitinn end dire ignorance 
ba-l taken hold of tlio pecpie'a mind. TIio forces 
which bail sustaine I the cxislnnra id Sveiety— and 
an Koipin«— svere FHS.t ulibing away. Tlio rem- 
naiiM of tbn .Moghid Civilization were crnmhling 
til ilecty nt Delhi mid I.ucknow Thcio wns hardly 
a keminaiy i.f gou<f lepiite uhcie the i-oiia of 
noblemen nod ihe middle clnsseti could piooced 
for_lh«r odiH--ittoii nnd training. Sir Syed wuh 
tbei'bfora ediM-iiU-d at home by his innthci, who 
wsa ono of thosu Mahamedati ladies who, thnugh 
iiot e<Inn«(ed in tho English fashion, am 
noveith«le«a cultured nnd not infrcijuantlv 
speak two or three Oiicntal lnrgti»gra and 
poaspsa n gntrl kiiowledgii of their poefjy also. 
Bhe was singulurty fice from tho grovelling 
auporatitiona which hnv.p enten into the vitals of 
Mualim Society. Early religious training 
nt her hands enabled him to ehako olf thi) 
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trammels of those superstitions whicli had crept 
into the faith of his comp.itriots and which he so 
sxiccessfuUy combated in later years. 

He was one of the most well-read men of his 
time in Persian, Arabic, Muslim theology and law 
and contemporary history. He had to leave his 
studies at the early ago of 18 and seek 
service under the East India Company. Ho en- 
joyed the best society of Delhi of those days and 
moved freely in the company of the great poets, 
Sahbai, Ghalib and Asurda. 

(1838-1857.) 

After his father’s death, his mother's income 
proved insufficient for the maintenance of tho 
family, consisting ns it did of five or six simls • 
and as the Maafi lands had also been confi-%atc‘d by 
Government, he severed his connect'ion with the 
Moghul Court and started life ns a Sherislitcdar 
at Delhi. In 1839, he became Naib Mir Munshi 
to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robeit IlamiUon, Com- 
missioner of Agra. He passed the Munsirs Ex- 
amination with credit and was posted to Mainptirt 
in 1841. His reputation asa CivilJudge reached 
the Moghul Court, which was not slow to confer 
on him the family title of Xav;ab Jatcad-ud-dotela. 
From 1840 to 1854, he remained at Delhi as Sadi 
Amin. Here he resumed his studies and wrote 
his famous work, ^eor-e-^'anaeffd, on the ruins, 
architesture and mausoleums of Delhi, 

In 1855, he was transferred to IHjnour as Sadr 
Amin. Hero he found time to edit tho Attn-i- 
Akhari and corrected many a mistake which had 
crept into that celebrated work of Abul Fezl. 

1857 TO 18C8. UCTIXT asd Arrta. 

Sir Syed was stationed at Jlijnour, when the 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out in IbeKorlb. The md 
episode cf the Mutiny may filly >» deaeribed saa 
turning point in tho life of Sir Syod, as it brought 
into relief tho great qualities of hia head and 
heart. In those troublous days he saved the 
lives of many Englishmen and women. Although 
he 8.aw a great rising enveloping his, as well aa 
the adjacent districts, his implicit and .un- 
flinching confidence in the dnraWlHy ©f 
Ilritish Rule never forsook him for n moment 
during those stormy days. There weronctafew 
sons of India who firmly stood by England in this 
dark hour of her trial. The after-efTrets of the 
Mutiny are too terrible to dwell upon. The powers- 
that-bo puniabod rut}ilcR>!y the mutineer* and 
those who were supposed to have joined tanda 
with them. Thousands of innocent persona soffered 
owing to the personal animns or gmdged’an 


informer ; but Sir Syed helped the authorities to 
diOerentiate between the guilty and the innocent 
and saved many families fiom destruction. He had 
the satisfaction of succeeding in exercising bis 
influence in the direction of tempering justice with 
mercy. Big fortunes were made by many an 
Indian, when the estates of rebel Ciiiefsand Zemin- 
dars, which were confiscated after the JIutiny, 
were awarded to them for little or no senice 
done. A big Talukn, yielding an am, uni lentil 
of 1 j iiikhs of rupees, formeily owned by a rebel 
Chief, ••'as recommended by Mr. Sliakespe.ire, 
Collector of Uijnour, to be awarded to Sir S^eil 
ithme*! for hia loyal seivices duiitig the Mutiny 
but he firmly and Bfernjy itfiiscd the olfer, as his 
conscience did not pcnuitldni to enjoy an extilo 
the price of which was the blood of his country men. 

At last prestige was le assert- 

e»l and a geneml aninesly was proclaimeil 
and the great i’rochunntion of the late Queen 
Victoria restoied peace and older in the cuuiitiy. 
But to Sir S>i'd the piospect did not appear 
clievifni at all He despiitcd of tlie regeneintion 
of Muslim India and otiCo entei tuiried the thought 
of emigrating to Egyj't, Hi* hvi! of Ida ronniiiiiity 
and the country, however, toiild not petmlt liitii to 
take that extreme step, foi he deerju d it tho givat- 
est ciimt to foraakc his cuiintiyineti at such ii 
aiidand iiihoil junctiiio and to aeek lepose and 
iOmfort in A foreign land. 

It w«B at eiuh a time that he aet la fore 
him-wlf the iiercul'‘an ta«k of icg^meriiling hix 
fallen soinmuniiy and of nioktng Indiana and 
Cngliriiinen understand each other. Ho fiir.ly 
believed that the exietenco of the great gulf la’t- 
wreo the ruleia and the ruled was wholly re^pon- 
Bibl*- for tho ralaniily irt'iuhich ihe country had 
l>cen plunged in IB.'i". In IB-IR, he vrr.to the 
fsniou* {mniphict on lh« i'ayitrt vf On- JndiiH 
.t/w/my, which WHS not pnhliahed till ] PCS, when 
the etorni of an;rer and mnmur anelling in the 
brsaataof Kngliahmen hs.) atnied, Thiaimpottarit 
brochure *»a tranriatrd info K' glieh by hi* old 
friend. Ml. (aftcrwat.ls Sir) AuckUnd O-ltin, 
Ex-l.t.-Oovemfrof tho UriU^ I’lorinces. He ia 
the fiivt Indian who v-ielded hie pen for the 
noble cauac of diepellirj: the wrung notion* of 
Englishmen on the csiiae* uf the Indian Mutiny, 
He boldly exprcMod his opinion on the enhject, 
Xoepo’ugy i» nyolM to make the following 
extract* from llmt pwmphhl to show the trend of 
|,i« political vii-wi in tho** day*:— 

A> regard* ttie rebrPioo of )“.■)?, the fart U, t>i«t 
for a lotp pwnod, masT prierxncev bad liwo raaVline in 
tiJi heart* of Ojc people, la ooum of tiow « va*t rtore 
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ot explosire lOAWm) bA4 been collected. It wanted but 
tl>Q application ot a inatcb to light it, and that match 
wts applied by tlie Slutliions Army. 

The onginat cause of the outbreak was the non* 
admission of a natiTO as a member into the LegielatiTB 
Council. 

I betiere that this Uebellion owes ita origin to ouo 
great cause to nhich all others are but secondary bran- 
ches so to apeak ot the parent alein. I do not found 
my bcliot on any epeculative grounds or any taronrite 
theory of my ov>d. For centuries many ableand thoughtful 
men have concurred in tlie Tiewa I am about to express 

Alost men, I believe, agree in thiul.ing that it is 
highly conduclre to the welfare and prosperity of 
Government ; indeed it is essential to ita stability that 
thti people should hare a voice in its CounctU. It le 
from the voice ot the people only that Government can 
learn whether its projects are likely to be nclt-received. 
The voice of the people ean alone check errors in tha 
bud, and warn us of the dangers before they burst 
upon, and destroy us. 

1o form a Parliament from the natives of India is 
of course out of the question. It is not only impossible 
it.it aseicag. Thera U txs reasas horreivr irh)' UteaattrM 
of the country should bo excluded from the ficgislabve 
Councils, and here it Is that you come upon the one 
great rout ot all this evil. Here is the origin of all the 
troubles that have befallen Hindustan 

The evils which resulted to India from the oo»>ad> 
uUsioo ot natives into the Legislative Council of Indie 
aero variAiiS. Ooreroaent could nercr know the in- 
advisability Of the laws and regulations which it passed. 
Ueonld neier hesras it ought to hare heard tbo roioo 
of the people on such a subject. The people had no 
neana of protesting against what they might feel to be 
a foolish measure or of gtring public expression to their 
own wishes. Out the greatest mischief lay in this that 
the people misunJentood the vtowt and intentions ot 
Governinent. They misapprehended everr actand what- 
iver law was passed >ras tnisconstruea by men who 
bad no share in the framing ot it, and hence no means of 

e iogot its spirit. At length tlio HindusUnees fell 
the habit of thinking that all the laws were passed 
with a view to degrade and ruin them, and to deprive 

chem and their fellows of their religion 

1 do not wish to enter here into the question os to how 
the ignorant and nneducatod natives ot IlindustAn could 
be allowed to shire in the deliberations of tho Legiitalivo 
•Council: or as to how they should bo selected to form an 
assembly like the English Parliament. They are knotty 
points. All 1 wish to prove hero is that such a atep is 
cot only adriiuble, but absolutely necessary, aod that 
tho disturbances arc due to tho neglect of such a meanirc. 

The outbreak of the rebellion proceeded from tb« 
following fiveeauses;— 

1. Ignorance on the part ot the people: by which I 
mean misapprehension of the intentions of Ooveromeiit. 

2. Tho palling ot such laws and tvgul.itions and 
forms of procedure as jarred with the established ens- 
toms'and practico of lhndu\tau and tho introductioit of 
such as wore in themselves objectionable:. 

3. Ignoraiice on tho part of the Government of the 
condition ot tho people ; ot tlicir modes of thought and 
Ut&;sndot the prlevsnecs through which their hearts 
were becoming estranged. 

1. Tbe neglect on Iho part of our nulero of such 
roints as were essential to tbe good govemment ot 
Umdostoo, 


A Tils bad management, and disailectioo of tho 

Army. 

I nould hero say that I do not wish It to bo under- 
stood that the views of tho Government were in reality 
soch as have been imputed Co them. 1 only wish to sa^ 
that tti^ were misconstiued by the people, and that this 
misoonstruotion hurried on the rebellion. Had there 
been a natiio of Hindustan in tho Legislative Council, 
the people would never hare fallen into such errors. 

Every pnssngc in the famous pamphlet on the 
“Causes of the Indian Revolt” is important 
etiougli to be quoted hero, but the space at our dis- 
posal is so limited that we must refer the 
leader to a detailed study of his life lately 
issued in book form. 

UI3 PRACTICAL WORK, 

In his “Crtiwei of (h« Indian A'erolf," Sir Sjed 
tiled to solve the question of tho sympathetic 
admioiaURtion of the country. He essayed 
ill a piwcticai manner, to remove the general aloof- 
ness which existed betneen the rulers and the 
ruled. He did not believe in the Imperialistic 
poet’s oft quoted line “ East is East nnd West is 
West, etc.” He was an ardent believer m, and a 
staunch advocate of, substantia) union between 
the Orientals and Occidentals. His work in that 
dineotion »& uphill one. At first, he commence 
Ills work amongst his own meiv. He had seen 
that igooi'ance, superstition and narrow-minded- 
ness reigned supreoie throughout Muslim 
India. He therefore piepated himself to fight 
theso giants of superstition and ignoi-ance and 
to open tbe eyes of bis countrymen and co- 
religionists to tbe new situation in India. He 
fully knew what great harm the extensive 
liieiorcby of bicoted Mulhhs had done in keep- 
ing Inclc his co-religionisba from eduoiting tbem- 
selvea in the new subjects cf M'estern l9re. He 
railed hia voice for the assimilation of Western 
arts nnd sciences in his own community. From 
1861 to 1875, he strove haid to prepare tho minds 
of his co-religionists for the reception of new ideas. 
We may de.«igiiate this period aa n period of religio- 
soci'al reform. From 1875 till his de.ath in 1898, 
education engrossed all his attention. The early 
Seventies saw him promoted to the post of a, 
Subordinate Judge. Notnitbstsoding that tho 
duties of bis post were very arduous, he found suffi- 
cient time to do other useful and philanthropic 
work which deserves oar gratitude. Among tho 
literary products of this period (before his visit to 
England) may be mentioned a “ History ot the 
Mutiny in the principality of Bijnour,”an “In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Indian Revolt," a 
"Commentary on the Bible and Essays on Islam 
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and tlie Life of the Piophet Mab'imed," and a 
vjgoitjuh rep\y to Dr. Hunter’s Book " Aie Um 
Mussslnians of India lo^nl”? Eicli of these 
brought a feather to his cap. But he was destui- 
ed to do still greater deeds. 

TUE 8C1E.STIF1C SOCIETf. 

-la 1863, wheu he was stationed at Ghazipur, he 
developed the idea of estublishing a Litei.iry and 
Scienlihu Society with a view to leconcile 
OtienUl and Occidental ways of thought by 
translating stnndaid English works into Urdu, so 
that Mus^iilm. ins who foolishly had nut taken to 
English education might get a glioipse ofEiiit>- 
pean thought and eul tine and thus cultrvaie liberal 
ideas which Jslain, in the first three ceiilurtes 
of tlio Hejira Era had so suicessftilly inculcated. 
The Society was established at Ohattpur mhiI 
Aligarh was made its headquarters when its 
Founder whs tiansfeirod to thot district. It was an 
horiast attempt on the part of Sir S>ed to bring 
'llinilus and Mahomedans on one common non* 
contiovetstal platform Hindus weie invited to join 
It and they did join it in very large numbers. 
The Society mUo undertook the work oftians- 
Isting such old v/orks of Indian cuthors as might 
be deemed instructife. The Duke of Aigyle, tin-n 
Secretniy of State for Indiu, Hcccpted the ratroii* 
ship while the Lieut.-Qovetnors of the Punjab 
and Bengal became its Vice-Patrons. The then 
Alahaiaja of PatialH royally suppoiU-d theScienti- 
. fio Society. Jt became very popular and some 
itnpoi tiint treatises were compiled by its membeia 
on viuious subjects, such as History, Agriculture, 
Biogniphy and Political Economy. Syed Ahmed was 
able to locate it after a few years in ‘a handsome 
buildingrwhich lias been recently converted into 
1)110 of the Boarding Houses of the Aligaih College. 

ESTirjLISlIME.'iT OF EXOLISH 8CUOOL8. 

After the Mutiny, aliont. 1861, be e>.tab- 
lished an English ScIuhjI at Moradnbnd, 
which wiis amalgHniHtetl wifli the District 

Board Schools lator on. When he had 
become convinced of the utility of the n<«imiUtion 
of the Western arts and scienres by the 
mansoflndifl, be.slceuhed out a rough plantf 
inaugurating an Anglo Oriental programme of 
Universal E*lucaiion for the Indian Muoaaliuana. 
• In 1864, two months after the o-taUisbinent of 
the Scientific Society, he laid the found.-ition-stone 
ofa.i English School .at Glmtipur, now' kuoumia 
the VicUiria Sihwl. 


TDE FOnUATJOIf OF THE UUITISU ISDIAK ASSOCIATlCiX. 

He WHS inslruiiieiitul in esCablibliing on the lOth 
May, 1666, the fninous “ British Indian Ai-bocia- 
tion" — which w.is the foieiutuitr of thu’ Iii<li:in 
National Congress— witii a view tu k-«p the Asso- 
mtloii in toucli with the Meiiibeis of the Ilouve 
of Coiumoiis, Tile uddiebS he deliieiid un (hat neca' 
sion is a inemciablu uiie in llic history uf liidian 
Politics. He showed the ntrissity iiF Indiiui 
alfiiiis Iwing moie pioininently biouglit Ufote 
Parli-iuient and of foiining an Association foi the 
ptirpose. In the ccnnse of hisadiltess, heregietiid 
the tiidifieieiice with which the nihiirs of India 
weio tie&ted in Patli.iinent and Inid the blame 
of it to a giv'it CAtrnt upon the blioiilders of his 
own countrymen. He was tilso grieved to see 
that India looked on PailiHtaent with a 
dieamy, apathetic eye. Ho exhoited his csuiiitry- 
ruen to discontinue their npnlhy hikI cntrpntrd 
tUcDi tu seciiie proper lepii'seiiUtion of their 
mtercHls in tj.e Imperial Wisl-rtuic of IhcBiilisb 
nation. 

UiS MSir TO E.MOLA.Vl) (1866-70). 

If. 18C0, the Government r.f India AeUctid Ills 
second son, the I.ite lloii'bln Mr, Justiua Afshmood, 
fore Stale Sii'Dlaibhij) to piotved to Enginiid for 
his education. SirSytd had long wialied tu vUit 
England with the view of obtaining hy [wr^onal 
observation n mote clioroiigh inxfght into the mau- 
tiei« and citstoiiiM, niid the teliginus, educationiil 
and pnlitical instilutionH of Eitiopo. lleacnm- 
pnnied Mr. Mnhmood to England nnd r-aiefiiHy 
ntii'lied thn system oreduciitiun prerailirg in Ku- 
glsnd nnd detomiiiid tu riitrodiice it in a euiULIy 
uiodiGed foira tnhmown cuuntry. Ilewrntedes- 
tiiplive artouiiUof his voyage to, and his eojourn 
iu, Enghnd to his old friends, the late Nairab 
Mohbintil Miilkutid the late Muuivi Eiinul Abcdin, 
Uestjyeil in England for full ITinonllisnndsItenu- 
ow'ly etudieil the <-due«tionnl system of the gnat 
English UnivcraiticB One of his objects in procooil- 
ii.g to Kiiglatid wits Id collect materials for the 
publication of a compiThem-ive u joinder to Sir 
William Mull, whoan ciitici.'un of the Life of the 
Propliet Mahomed necessitHted mich a reply. For 
months ho seaithe I the idiel»M in the Oriental 
JJbmiy of the British Musuftu and edicctod - 
materials fur the rrjoiiuTlr. Bis renowned Eawye 
on the Life of ?I"Jiotne<? «cr<* published in the 
lieginiiingof 18/0. Tiny tnef, parliculai ly nmet g 
otheia. the nittc-isin of Bit Wiili.ito Muir by 
.well-rwisoni'd argunienU and sula-tanfivo quota- ■» 
tioDE. it u an upviiMcret tliat Mr. Mahioo^ was 
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respoQsibU for tbs trsn:sUti»n o( these E&ssjs tato 
English. The v.'Ork hud u very 1 irge sals in EngUiid 
-and was favourally noticed by the British Press 
and by £um[)ean Orientuliats, 

* Sir Syed led rt very busy life in England. Erery 
week he had one ur two engHgementa and ex* 
changed \ isits with hU old English friends and the 
new AcquainCances he fottned in the British Isles. 
His enhgbteneil opinions, suavity of mannorv, 
dignided bearing ami, above all, catholic sympathy 
attracted much attention. He visited all the im- 
portant English and Scottish XJniversities and 
mtotitelyexsmiued their working and curricula of 
Rtudies. Often he would sit in hia rooms brooding 
over the causes of England’s intellectual ascendency 
■and India’s bsckwardness. He made up his mind 
while in England to establish a JUhomeiUn 
Residential College on the lines of the Ozfont and 
Cambridge University Gollegea which he admired 
most. 

Ills TnRCB SCllBUU. 

Sir Syed had now become fully convinced that, 
along with the Persian and Arabic Litemtuias, 
'Which ore in truth the pride of Mussalmans, 
•IVfHtem artsand sciences should be madepopu- 
'Ur amongst the M>ih<>medsns of India. Before 
returning to India he set to work to outline three 
schemes in connection with Muslim Education 
in India; firti, to consider the nieaaures neces- 
sary to -remove the prejudices of Mahomedans 
Against the study of Western arts and sclcncej*, 
which, they considered, were the nieixps of snaking 
them infidels; sccendiy, to 'make Mu<isalinans 
cotiKider why they were not availing themxelves 
'of Western .education ; and MiVdfy, to collect 
subscriptions and donations for the establishment 
of A Allege at Aligarh, a small town in the 
United Provinciis which he had selected nhilein 
London for locating his College. 

He returned to India towards the close of 1870 
and began to put Into practice tho plans ho had 
formed while in England. During his sojourn in 
England ho wm greatly struck with the influence 
of newspapers in England. He at once started a 
monthly periodical called the Tahze'biit AkhlaqM 
CT Th^ Social Ki'/oi-m'r in Urdu, which socnrevola- 
tionisM Mu‘'tiin India. The Taizcciul AlAhgue 
did for Muslim India what the “THller” and Uie 
“Spectator" of Steel and Addison had done for 
the people of England in the early part of the 
I8th Century, The journal wns edited and 
published by Sir Syed, assisted by & small 
V Committee of his friends. It was started to im- 
prove and widen the religious thoughts of Mus- 


salinana and induce them to turn to Western 
education, the aitaintnent of which would bring 
them to their former prosperity and glory. His 
idea was tu bring about a great reformation in bis 
cummunity. It dealt with religious, social and 
edticAlionul subjects on which Sir Syed, Mohsin-ul- 
Jtiitk, V'iqar-ul'&fulk and Moulvi Chirag Ali 
tmtca in a free and courageous spirit. The paper 
exercised n great influence on the minds of a select 
but thoughtful body of lendetsfor whom it fur- 
nished a variety of intellectual food. The opposition 
which it created in conservative circles adveitised 
Its propaganda far and wide and one uas say, with 
justice, that it euceeede«l in leforming thousands 
of Mussulmans, who leadily flocked to the ban- 
ner of rationalism unfurled by Sir Syed. Muslims 
and Hindus devoured its articles. His roice was 
heaid, throogh its pages, tbioughoiit the length 
and breadth of the country, and not only opened 
the sleepy ej es of his indolent co-religionists but 
iespired them with new hopes and aspirations, 
aroused the iiiactivo to actirity and infused a oew 
and vigoious life into the dying nation. 

VAOotrrniM a.voio-oaishtsl ccllzos . t. 

Finding that the time was now ripe for formu- 
Uting a scheme for the education 6! Mussaloans on 
Anglo-Orientnl lines, he organised an Educational 
Board, of which he became Secretary, to take this 
work ill hand. The late Mr. Mabmood drew up 
the CoRstitulion of this Bonn). 

In 1872. a Committee, by the. name of the 
•* Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College Fund 
CuoimitUe", was formed at Beiiaree with a Sub- 
CkKamitteeat Aligarh. On the lOlh of February, ■" 
1873, the late Mr. Justice hlahmond issued a Cir- 
cular-letter addressed to the htemb^ of the 
Committee, subroittiog a srlieme, rich in details, 
for tho creation of a Mnhomedan University. 

- One remarkable thing strikes us in the eventful 
life of Sir Syed. He was tho first Indian who taught 
us the principle of Self-help. When his prophetic 
vision recognised the needs of his people he did not 
resign himself to Pate or appeal helplessly to 
Oovemment for aid. He knew that the reforms be 
aiuieil at, if they were to be accomplished at all, 
must be accomplished by the people themselves. 
With characteristic energy. Sir Syed threw himself 
heart 'And «oul into the task of raising subscrip- 
tions for hia College. In less than two years, he 
collected sufficient fttnda to establish the M- A. 0. 
School, which was to develop into a ilesidential 
College, on the 24th May, 1876, being the auspi- 
rioua day of our beloved Queen Victoria’s birth. 
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■ In June, 187G, Sii’ Sycd retiied from Qovern- 
'mcnt Service and personally looked nfter tlie 
Institution by settling down at Aligaili. Sir John 
Strathey, then Lieut.-G jvernor of tliQ United Pro* 
K’inces, secured tbe present site for the Aligarh 
College. His Excellency Eu-1 Nottlibiooke took 
•great interest in this Institution and was to have 
laid the foundation-stone of the College, but Ilis 
Lordship resigned the Viceroy-alty shortly after- 
wards. He w.ia the Hi'st big donor, of Rs. 10,000, 
to the College. On the 8tli of January, 1877, Lord 
^Lylton Ciime to Aligaih and laid the foundatioQ* 
•stono. 

‘ TOE TROORESS OF THE COLLEOB. 

Ho insisted that bo3'!9 should learn toplaynswell 
.as learn to work and attached great value to garcee. 
Football and cricket became very popular. The 
' Alig.arh Cricket team won the distinction of being 
the champion teitm after defeating the Patiala, the 
'Parsia and best English teams in India. It was 
one of the foremost abjocts of the College to impart 
religious instruction along with secular subjects, as 
he firmly believed that secular education without 
religious training was *' comparatively futile and 
ineffectual work.” He kid it down as an axiom iu 
the working of tlie College that all the European 
'Frofessore on its staff should live in the very com* 
'pound of the College and he erected Dungolows for 
their residence. . 

■ The history of the College from the time of 
, Lord Lytton’a visit onwards, is one unbroken 
,re«>rd of steady progress, achieved in the face of 
■gradually diminishing opposition on the pait of 
old Conservatism. One who has not been Inside 
tlieColkge compound, can hardly form an adequate 
idea of its structural grandeur and scholastic 
imporlante. 

• liCt it be understood that all this was not accom- 
plished atones. It took up not less than 25 years 
lo’bring the College to a high pitch of efficiency. 
Syed Ahmed had to travel throughout the length 
(ind breadth of the country at his own expense, 
exhorting his co-religionists to give 'pecuniary help 
to the new Institution and creating an interest in 
■Western education. He cheerfully underwent all 
■worrids and troubles for its sake. Ills eamestness 
succeeded in the long run and money began 
to pour in. 

Before we pass on, we must commend with 
real pleasure the catholic spirit of the founders 
of the College in opening its dewrs to Hindus, 
Christians and Parsis along with klussalmana. 
Unlike the Picbat-appa’s College and the Benares 
Central Hindu College, the Aligarh Coll(^ 


admits students professing different religious 
beliefs. Except that there is no Temple or 
Church fur tion-SIahomedan Boarders, there is 
every facility and comfort for them at Aligarh. 

IK THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (1878 TO 1883). ‘ 

Loid Lytton, who was Sir Syed’s guest at 
Aligarh in 1877, was much impressed with his* 
personality and vast amount of learning and ap- 
pointed him a Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1878. This was n very happy period of 
his life, ns he realised in his own person the desire 
expressed in 1858. lie was re-nppointed in 1881 
by Lord Ripon and sat in the Council for Shears. 
He was the first Indian who was permitted to 
intrcMliice private Bills, which eventually found 
place on the Indinti Statute-Book. The Vaccina* 
tiun Dili and tho IvazU* Act were passed at his 
initiation ; the former in the teeth of oppa«itiou 
by the then Lieut.-Oovernor of Punjab. Jt was 
then tli.at he made a memorable speech, every 
word of which has been rendered true by tbe 
events of tho next quarter of a century. 
On the 12th of January, 1863, in tho course 
of a discussion on tbe Central Provinces IanmI 
Self-Government Di!l, he objected to the indie* 
criminate introduction of the principle of election 
in India in terms which deserve to be quoted at 
the piesent time 

Hte tytUm* ef rrpresenUllen by electloD means 
the representation ef tho views and (ntereits of 
tbe Riejority of tbe population, and, In counlriti 
where tho population m composed of one race 
sod one creed it Is no doubt tlie best system 
that can bo adopted Dut, ray ].ord, iu a country 
like India, where caste diitinclioni etill flourish, where 
Uiete U no fusion of the venous races, where religi- 
ous dietioctions arc still violent, where education in 
iu modern seme has not made an e<|ual or prepor- 
tionato progress among all Uic rection* of the popula- 
tion, I am conTinced that Uio introduction of tbe 
principle of election, pure and aimple, for representation 
of Tenooa interests on the Local Hoards and district 
Cooncils, would ho attended with evils of greater slgnifl- 
canee tliait purely economic considerations. Bo lorg os 
dilfercnct:* of race and creed, and tho distinctions of caste 
form an important element in tlic socio-political life of 
India, and influence her Inhabitants in matters connect- 
ed with tlio administration and welfare of the country at 
large, the system of ilcction, pare and aimple, cannot lie 
safely adopted. Tlie larger commonitr would totally 
override the interests of the smaller eora’munity, and the 
ignorant public would hold Government rr-sponaikle for 
Introducing measures which might make the diffcrenoca 
of race ana creed more violent than ever. 

On the occarion of the intrwliictiftn of the Hbert 
Bill, Sir Syeil made a vigorous speech in support 
of that Dill. Sir Syed and the Iloiilile Mr. 
Kriato Dm Pal were the only non-Onirial 
McBiberj who eupportod the Bill. 
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THE EDCCATIOX COMM1S3IOX. ^ _ 

His prominent position among the E<iucaliomata 
.[ th/co,..try inducrf Lorf K.p™ “ 
a seat on the famous Commission of I8b-, wh«ci. 
he gwtefiilly accepted ; but hardly had he toured 
with the Commission in one Promnce when, 
owing to ft pressing chU from Aligarh, he resigned 

the memb^rehip which was off^d 
subsequently to his distinguished son, the late *lr. 
Justice Mahmocd. 

Ills TOUR IS THE PCSJiB. 

1 „ Ih. beginning ot 1884 h. n,.d. . tout .» 
the Puoitb lor th. purpose collettiog luo^ 
lot hi, Colltg.. lu tb,l ‘“'■r. 

■tddtt<»t« wtte •hottoted upon b™. Hindu, 
iointd MnhonUKlun. in bnnnuting tbn.t g^t 
leader. Among others, hiat wo f 

pur ai.d Lahore are to>» important to be passed 
over without a reference here. 

}US VIPWS os ISDUS KATIOSALITT. 


In bis tpstch nl Outduput on the Sllh nf 

^y”“(7;'ni.'SuV.“i'iirho«rf.n.) .h.«id 

"mViIa ittll. tilif Ih™. but ““'o'!;" 

r.''? '"“iSSLr Xb‘r.n«.Xe' o?s.'.t 

own Ubdu ana Mihomedan brethren, do jo" 

. EStsr„xs 

Hindu and Mahomedan are only 

a,.tinttion-oth.r»™ .11 pen..., "‘"Eid" tbi. 
Ma’ omedan. cten the Chnatiana who reaioo i" w 

fl^Sru^U-SirnVa^l’UtetoMbe efthoconotry 

which is eominon to all. . 

Again, in hia Lahore speech, in reply to »e 
atddress of the Indian Association of 
on the 3rd of February by Mr. (now Sir) r. o. 

hghthaa been diltused by the same whom I call by 


tbe epithet of Bengalcea. I assure you that Bengalee* 
an the only people in our country r'h'jm we can 
peoperiybe proud of, and it i« oniy duo to them that 
khowlodge, liberty and patnotism hare 
our country, I can truly aay that really they are the 

head and crown of alUho different Mmmnnitie* ^of 

myaetf was fully cognizant of all those difficultie* 

which obstructed my way, but notwithsUnding thes^ 

I heartily wished to serre my 

faithfnilr. In the word Nation I include both Hindus 
and Mahomedana because thaUs the only^ metnmg 
which I ran attach to iL • . .. 

With mo it it not so much wortli considering 
what i* their religious faith, because Wo do not seq 
anslhiog Of It. Whit wodoseois that we inhibit the 
same land, are subject to the role of the same OoT#r- 
oors. the foonUins of benifit* for nil are the same, and 
the pangs of faminoalsowe suffer eijually. These are 
the different grounds upon which, I call both those 
races which inhabit India hy one word, f < , /An<l«, 

meaning to say that they are . the inbabitints of 
lliodusun While in the luegislatiTo Council 1 was 
atwaya anzlous for the prosperity of this nation. t 

TUE MAIIOMEbtS EDOCATIOXAL COXFBRESCB. . . 
The M. E. Conference wh’ch he founded in 
I88C is another important woik of Syed AbmccI 
Khan, which has played an important part in the 
ameliomtion of Indian Sliissalmana. The 
scheme of the Conference, b» promulgated by him, 
was to hold an annual delibernlire as-sembly of 
Mahomedans from all paiU of India, exeluaieely 
devoted to discussing the problems of Mahomedan 
education. Owing to want of uniformity of 
action, the energies of workers in the cause of 


action, me energies oi worneiB ...o w...',- .4. 
Mnslim Eiucation weie much frittered away. 
Provincial leadert of different Provinces in India 
workml .according to their olvii lights, but the/ 
had no 9-Uted pregramme for their guidance. 
The main object of the Conference was to brirg 
Bucli men together and to decide upon uniform^ 
etlucational programme. . . 

The Conference hvs done immense good. to 
the community because, wherever iU Sessions have 
been held, a change for the better has crept over 
the people of that Provinve. In shoit, the 
Conference has delivered tin- intellechnl message 
of Aligarh to the remotest corners of the Empire. 

THE pom-ic SERVICE COMMISSIOS. ,1 

. In 1887 Lord Diifferin appointed Sir ^yed a 
Member of Ibe Public Service Commission and bo- 
wmsnbletodo very nsefol service to bis country. 
He vigorously advocated tbe retention of the 
' Statutory Civil Service whereby Indians, without 
being appointed to tbe Civil Service Commission 
in England, might asplrO to rise to thebigb^t 
pmitain India..- • w. . 
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the numerous politicians that India has 
vO; pioduced during llie past thirty years 
* *and more, one of the greatest was un- 
ilouhledly' Lai Million Gljose, The first to stait 
liU political c.\reerin Great Britain, hebeeamoa 
true pioneer in fighting his country’# cause in 
that land. Ilia work was, na such, a difficult 
one; anil the eflecttee manner in which ho c.ar- 
ried itoutmido the work «f his successors more 
easy. Both hy his tact and by the ntellifluity 
of )us tongue, he made the cause of his country 
the cause of the better mind of England. The 
giicceaa henttained eE'en as eaily as three decades 
iigu testifies as much to his eound judgment as 
to the iiiheient sense of justice and fair pUyof 
the English rice. IBs breadth of view, and Ins 
siliifety of thought hid on EugliVh audiences as 
tvllirig nn ciTect lu his tnodei-.ite l.sngmge and 
simplicity of faith. He helicred iu nothing so 
well as the justice of the cau'e he represented 
and that he w.is content to itnpicss in ineasure<1 
lingiugion hisheirera. Toe efiVet was m.agicnl ; 
they were electrified ; and they made his cause 
their own. That is how Mr, Ghose, an Indian, 
came to be chosen for a F.irliamentary seat by 
Engii'hmen, in their own land. That is Iicw 
he paved the way for the success of the veleran 
D.idabbai Naorojl. And that is a measure of the 
succe^ that always awaits honest workers on 
India's behalf in EngUnd, and that is, indee«I, 
one reason why the life of Lai Mohan Ghose 
should bo of perennial interest to us. 

Mr, Ghose’s work as an Indian politician Uy 
principally in England. He visited that country, 
on behalf of India, on three diiferent occasions. 
The great iropresaon he produceil during the fint 
of these visits in 1879, won many notable English 
hearts to India's cause. The chief amongstthese 
95(1 


were Bright, Ghidolone, and BoRObery. Tlio 
great speech he then delivered in IVillia’s llooin«, 
thaSfeeting being presided over by the lute Sir 
IXrrid IVedderburn, the brother of Sir WiJJi.iin, 
is nor/ a well-known one. Its classical eloquence, 
its efiectiveness, and iU winsome, pei suasive stylo 
had an instantaneous efiect on the audience- 
The Ooveinment of the day fovest.sllecl 
Pitiliimcntiry nction by piihlishing ivith/n 
2t hours fiom the completion of the speech, 
the Scheme that ultimately gave birth to the 
now defunct iiidi.in Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice. That spee"h, besides winning many Eng- 
IkIi friends for him, non in course of time for him, 
the unique honour of several invitations from 
diflerent English Botoughs to stand as their 
PailiAmentiry candidate. Mr. Glio*e chose Dept* 
font and that in the Libeiat inferrst and with 
the full approval of ilr. Gladstooe. Though he 
did not succeed in his ntUmpt (chiefly owing to 
Irish obstiuctich lo Libtinl intficsts) he paved 
the way for tho sicccis cf niolhei Indian (in 
the ycni-9 to ermej the nturn DarfaLhai Nacrojf. 
The Libeml-< of Drpifoi d iniihid ihiir apprecia- 
tion of him by inUcribiig fir him a richly 
ilUiminaUd Address which was publicly presented 
to him by Lord Ripon. In liendir.g the testi- 
monial, that noble Lord thus addressed him : — 
"Mr. Chose, year positioais a unique one, ifou are the 
first lodian wlio has been chosen a Parliamentary candi- 
date. You may well be proud ot tho cnnfidcnce you 
bataeamed nf so many Englishmen. Ibis presentation 
marks the regard and cooOdence ot IJberaU uf Deptfci^. 
Show it to your eountrynien as a convincing proof that 
Uie Englishmen Aei'e at any rate (the emphasis on Arrr 
referred to thebostheaCtituda of Anglo-Indians during 
the Ilbect Btil) are ready to greet on equal tcims all por- 
tioasof Her Ifsjctty’* subjects. fZoNd clivers.) inish 
you every success and pray that Ood may shower upon 
yon Ilia best and choicest blessings. (Loud cJifers.}" 
Mr. Ghosedid not, however, restrict his activi- 
ties only to the English platform. During the 
mid-eighties, he rendered a great service to the 
country by his ever-zaemorablo D.acca Speech 
which was directed against a gentleman who vili. 
Ced Indian women and who alienated himself 
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from the eymprxthies of eren Englishmen them* 
selves. Its raillery, its invective find its dash, 
make it one of the greatest — if not the greatest — 
speech in the whole polemical politicallitemture 
of India. Its practical eCect was instantaneous: 
The maligner had to leave the country for 
good. 

Mr. G hose’s signal sei vices were recognised hy 
his countrymen by the be.stownl of the President- 
ship of the Nineteenth Indian National Congiesson 
him in 1903. His reception at Madras on the 
occasion showed the reverence that Indi.insof.all 
grades cherished fer him. His speech delivered 
then is woilb re-reading for its ciassical dicljon 
and for its efTertive exposure of certain well- 
known political shibboleths. Ho took part in 
the Ualeiitta Congress of 190G, and it wae then 
that he made his lost great public utterance : it 
w is on the value of constitutional agitation in 
.India. Th.it is a speech that every Indian will 
do well to lay to heart at the present time. 
Mr. Ohoso then touches on the oft-repeated 
Cjiicstidii ; have we advanced or have rctrogres'.ed 
hinoe the commencement of this political ngita* 
tiori? And his answer is given in no nnhillering 
terms : 

In the CTCniiig of our lives we lisve the Batisfaclion 
of eeciiifi that oiip efforts have sueceecled to a inreo 
extent m "cldiuK together - our various cominunitim 
(eliCGi-s) rfttd tint wc have oUo sueeceJcd.to « icrjr largo 
extent, in raiaing and in creating sentiments of common 
nationality and cotmoon interests And in raising them 
from the lower pi lin of pro\ incial pati iotism to the more 
lotij at wo-tioQAt patriotism. QUcox,fee«.r.Y* 

In the profe&sional world, Mr, Chose was well- 
known both for his forensic abilities and for his 
nroiable and charitable disposition. The pub- 
lished parts of his work Meghnid Bodh, and his 
fragment on the Life and Tiroes of the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte show his literary scholar- 
pbip and skill. Socially he was known tobea 
typical gentleman, and n fine friend, and India 
to-day is snrely the poorer by his death. 


TI>8 following extract from tho speech of the late 
Lai Mohan Ghoso delivered in lOOQ, will bo rend aith 
interest at tho prcscntmonient, lliOG: — 

IVo rot(«t not forget that the elected members arc in * 
minority in all our Councils, and so far as it is possible 
to look ahead, we must continue to be in tho isioority, 
IV'ell, then, our only hope of successfully serving out 
coaotry is to convince Goreromentthat wearc aodei'Sta 
hnd reasonable men, and that we uoderstand the 
prineiple of give-and-take. If we do anything calculat- 
ed to giverisc to the impression that we area partyof 
unreasonable and irreeoncilable obstrnctionUts, well 
then, farewell to all hope of future usefulness. 

But, gentlemen, as 1 have already said there arc some 
amongst us to whom these ideas appear altogetherold- 
fsshioned, stale, il, It and unproStable, who care noUiiog 
for honest and faithful service, so long as they are not 
favoured with the piquant sauce of persouni vilification. 
Oentleinen, it is easy enough to win clicap popularity by 
pandering to the morbid taste of this new sebooi of poli- 
tieians. Theiraffections are a sick man’s appetite who 
desites moat that which would increase his evil, liut, 
gentlemen, for ray part, 1 can truly say that 1 
have oorer set ray sail to ealch every passing 
breexo of popularity, and be tho conscqueocea what 
they may, shall not now stoop to barter my eon- 
se.enco and surrender my judgment in order to win tlio 
applause of the giddy or the thoughtless. Popular 
favour IS proverbially llekle ; speaking of tho multitude 
the greatest of poets has said “ With every mimita you 
do change a mind. And call him nobIb that was now 
your hate, linn vile tliat was your garland;*' but, 
gentlemen, if tiiese extreme views to which 1 am lefer- 
ring had been confined merely to hot-headed and half- 
educated youtli*, they might hare been passed over 
tUonco, but when wo find sorao wen frotu whom better 
things wight have hreu expected, ooeosionally allowing 
their brains to go wnol gathering, and lending Iheiuielres 
to swell tho volume of tho irrational chorui of the 
unthinking multitude, I think it is high time that a note 
of warning should bo sounded. Hpcnkmg with some 
experience of prsetical politics and soma knowledge of 
the temper of tho Untiali nation, allow nic earnestly and 
solemnly to assure you that the policy of pouring fuitli 
an unceasing torrent of iovectivo against the (levern- 
inent and eierjthing Bnghsh is A fatal uollcy, that it 
will land us in disaster and humiliation, ana that it is the 
•urext way to liarden the iiearts and to deaden the 
aympatiiiea of the Knglikh ■ jieople, who arc your 
ultimate court of appeal. , 

0 e • e « • 

If we are to Im as intolerant of honest differences of 
opinion as tlie Upaniah Inquisition, if a half dozen men 
are to act Uiemselrca up as our uncrowned despots, and 
to introduce a reign of terror in which the guillotine fs to 
operato on our reputations Instead of on our 
necks, then, gentlemen, public life will heroine 
Absolutely intolerable, and our last atago will lie 
worse than our first. I say, therefore, that if 
tliese dangerous ideas ahow any tendency to apreod, tl>en 
the time is near at hand when Uio aober ard tlion^itful 
portion of onr countrymen will have serioiiily to reflect 
whether wo are net fast approaching the parting of tbs 

waters, when moderate and reoxonablo men who desire 

reform and not revolution may bare to ftcer a widely 
different course from that which ccmmendi itself to men 
of extreme and Irreconcilable views. 
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Ths Hon. Mr. Goktiale on Students and Politics. 
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The following speech was delivered by Ihe 
llon'ble Mr. G. K. Gohhnle recently, before Uie 
^Sludeiits' Brotherhood, Bonibry: — 

One of the tQOSt anxious, at it is one of the most 
important, problems confroatiod; us to-day is, how to 
lUppIythe guidance, at once wise and patriotic, to our 
young men, so that tlicir lives may be directed into 
cbaiiools of high purpose and earnest endearonr in the 
service of the Mothcrliind. To sustsin, on the one 
hand, those pure impulses and generous enOtusissms 
which are the apeeial prinlcge of youth, and, on the 
oUier, to instil into young minds a due bcusb o( pro- 
portion and of responsibitty and a correct reatization uf 
the true needs of tbo country — this can never be so easy 
tosV, and in theprexent situation of India, it is beset 
with extraordinary ciilQciiities. fnliuenccs are at worh 
around us which bid everyone, “nor ait, nor stand, but 
eon the very air we breathe is laden with a longing 
for change. Old beliefs are cnimbiiiig. New adjust- 
tnents of ideas have become necessary, and amidst this 
general oommotion which has been very properly called 
“aniest,'' it was net to be expected that our etudciita 
alone should eontinue to stand where they did 
It IS not the fact of their inovement, so much as the 
dtrcotion in which a lac^ proportioo of them hare been 
moving that calls for our most earnest attention and our 
closest inquiry. It is a well-worn truisni that the 
ftudente of to-day will be Che citireov of to-morroir 
Ideas aod aspirations, which give a deeisire bent to 
their minds, are, therefoic, matters of the deepest 
noment to the country, end it behoves iis ell eerioiisly 
to examine how far they are caleulstcd to prepaio them 
(or the responsibilities whicti must in due course des- 
cend to tliem. 

One complaint which is often heard may bo dismissed 
at Once. It is said in dispsragccnent of the Indian 
student that he begins to feel an loterrst in politics 
long before bis time, and that it is necossaiy to put 
isn end to this stato of things Kow, (he fad itself of 
such prrcocions interest, may be admitted at once, 
but those who speak of it as an evil tliat roust or can 
be put down fad obriously (a realirc tliat it is an 
inevitable result of ttio exceptional political situation 
of tile country, and that it is bound to last as long as 
that situation continues in ail cvientials iinaltriwd. 
Among self-govcrniug people, politics brings into play 
not nnly the sentiment ofpatriotism, but also the sense 
of responsibility. And yonug men, who feel tbesrnti' 
nicnt, but lack the sense of re*pODsibibiy, natur.illy 
icure practical affairs to their ciders whs possess both. 
To the lodiSQ student, on the other hand, Indian 
politics is only a strucglc, in which his eountryimn 
are cogaged on behalf of (heir Motlieriind, tritb a 
body of foreign oETiciala representing the rule of 
another nation. There >s no room here even for the 
elders for any feeling of responsibility in regard tolbo 
adminiatration of the country and for onr young meu 
who find no restraining considerations in their path, 
poUhes necessarily resotvrs itself into a matter of 
patriotio sentiment— an ioterest in politics is, to the 
iodian student, the same (Iiiog aa an interest in hu 
country. And to such interest alt that is earnest, all 
that IS' self-respecting, all that is chivalrous, all that 


ispatnotic iabis nalure, is conliniially Impelling him. 
England herself has iutrodueed into the country, ideas 

which preach to us the dignity and high woitii of patrio' 
tisni, of freedom, of aeif-governmeut, and which tell ns 
of Iha-^tcinpt which, intheeyes of all self-governing 
people, covers thoso who accept their subj'cction in u 
alarish spirit Our politics to-day is for tbemost part 
a spread of these ideas among the people, and an 
attempt to apply them to our present condition. And 
it isineritsblo that the most impressionable minds in 
the country thould be tho most affected by them. 

Responsibility atone will steady our j’udgmcnts and 
control the restlessness of our putriotisni. Where res- 
ponsibility has been conferred on tho people, as in 
municipal matters, students frcl no interest before their 
tune. As wo crass to fil) tho roJo if mere critics of 
tho adimniatration and sre admitted to a participation 
lu tlio responsibilities of Govcri^mcnf, our politics will 
adrsneo from tho BentioicDtal to tho responsible stage, 
and llio precocious interest at present felt in it by 
our young men will tend to disappear. 

But, because it is impossible to prevent Indian 
students from taking an interest in politics before their 
tune, therefore, it does not follow that they should bo 
left to pick up tbeir political ideas where and how 
they can On tho countraiy. 1 strongly hold that a erjr- 
iog need of the present situation is tlio provision in 
eolieges of facilities for tbo efbeient training of what 
may bo called the political seuso of our young men. 
Tho present policy of ti-eatiog polities, and ctpecialiy 
eunent polices, as a dangeious and in some respects, 
even a torbidoen subject, has only resulted in depriv- 
ing the students of Ch.at guidance, Co nbicb they are 
entiUed at the bauds of their teachers, in forming 
sound views on important questions. To leave tlieiu 
thus to their own devices amidst tbo perplexities of a 
difBeult situation is to neglect a plain duty towards 
them at a critical period in their lives, and tho 
coove'iuences of this ocglect hero been ard are bound 
to bo tenons and far-reachiog. 

i wa.s glad to seo this view urged tho other day in 
a letter to the Press by the 15e>. Ur Andrew#, of 
Delhi, than whom there is no better friend of the 
Indian aliidents and of Indian aspirations in the 
country. “The historie.al and economic queallone,'’ 
oaye.Rcr. Mr. Andrewa, “ which lie ntthebaac of at least 
thrre-fourthv of (he politics of (ho niodcpi Indian 
student should bo dealt with wisely and sjmpatlietically 
by those who are teaching hUtory and cconotnics, an^ 
votindopinioa should thus be built up within the CoUegea 
themsclvca.” Different teachers will, no doubt, take 
differaot views of the same quesUone, but it ie not so 
iDUcIi tbo views urged ©» the ntlentjon of tbo students 
as tho proper cultivation of their political acnee and the 
babtC of careful and comprehensive thinking induced in 
their minds in regard to political problems that most bo 
tho chief object and will constitute the rc&l gain. The 
very fact that our etuJenU cannot help taking an 
interest in polities before their time, goes toemphaeiro ' 
Iho great need that exists for their efieicnt political 
education. I think our students, Mpceially CoIJego ‘ 
students, should enjoy every possible facility for acquir- 
ing an accurate knowledge of political matters and 
forming sound views in regard to them. They should 
be encouraged to discuss aucb matters freely in tho 
CoKegc, and pubtieists, whose opinions arc entitled to 
toweightishould from time to time, be invit^ to toko 
part in tbo discussions. They sheuid be at liberty tp 
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Rttcnd public lectures ami addresses on political subjeeU 
and they may eren attend political weeUngs with 
advantage, provided they are there only as apeeUtors. 

Ilut when it comes to active participation in what is 
called political agitation, I think wo must dra»v the line, 
rolitical agitation, directed towards the people, seeks to 
educate and organize public feeling and public opinion 
in political matters. Directed towards the (lovcrnment, 
it seeks to bring the pressure of that feeling or opinion 
to bear upon the authorities for the purpose of securing 
the changes that arc desired. In cither case, it is a most 
responsible action, and students with their immature 
judgments, are not qualified to take part in it. The 
actiie participation of students in political agitation 
really tends to lower the dignity and the responsible 
cViaracler of public life and imp.nr its true effectiveness. 
It also fills the students themselves with unhe.althy 
excitement, often evoking in them a bitter partizan 
spirit which cannot fail to interfere wiUi their studies 
and prove injurious to their intelleetusl and moral 
growtlu The period of four or fire years, which most 
young men spend at College is all too short a time for 
the work which properly belongs to it, namely, prepara- 
tion in knowledge and charaoter for tlic responsi- 
bilities of life. buroly, it is not too much to ask our 
students to exercise a little patience and seir-rcslraiut 
daring this period and refrain from action in polities, 
till after they hare completed their studies and Uken 
their place in the pubho life of the country. 

I venture to think that a stage has been reached in 
our affairs when it is necessary for us to face reso- 
lutely our responsibilities in this matter Every one 
knows thit, during the last few years, a new school 
of political thought has arisco in the country and that 
it has exercised a poweifiil fascination over the minds 
of young man more or less in all parts of India. A 
enniiderable pait of what it has preached could not 
but find ready acceptance on every bend, that lore of 
country ahould be tlie ruling principle of our live*, 
that wo should rejoice in making sacriflces for her sake, 
that wo should rely wherever we could on oiir own exer- 
tions. These propositions were not preached for the 
first time in tho country, but they were urged by Uio 
new party from a hundred platforms, and in a bundled 
organs of public opinion, witli a passion which roused 
general enthusiasm. Side by side with this undoubtedly 
valuable avork, the new p.arty gave to the country a great 
deal of what could only be regarded as nnsonod political 
teaching. That teaching was in the first instaneodirccted 
to the destruction of the very foundations of the old 
public life of thscounlry. Ilut oncc-started, it could 
not be confined to that object, and in courso of time, 
itcamo to be applied gencratlv. Its chief error Uy in ita 
ignoring all historical considerations, and tracing our 
principal troubles to the existence of o foreign Oovem- 
raent in the country Our eld public life was Insed on 
A fmnk and loyal acccptAiice of llritiah rule, due to a 
recognition of tho fact that that rule alone coniii Kccnre 
to tho country tho peace and order which were ncees- 
eary for slowly evolving a nation out of the hetero- 
geneous elements of which it was compoKed. and for 
ensming to it a steady advance in different direrliona. 
The new teaching condemned nil faith in the Rritish 
Oovemment, as childish and all hope of any real firo- 
gress under it as vain. Petitioning or a reapectfn! re- 
presentation of grievances to aiitho. itics, vrhicb in 
England was asserted as a right of tho people after 
ft long struggle, was denounced as mere mendicancy. 


Boycott was to bo the new wcopon, and its univeroJ 
adoption was to bring us the icabzation of all our 
dreams. 

Tho teaching made for a time rapid progress. It was 
new; it was plausible ; it was attractive and it pro- 
mised a short cut to Self-Government True, the Dritith 
Government was there, but it was to be ignored 
and it was expected that it would, in its torn, 
ignore those who ignored it. The spread of this 
teaching was gieatly helped by the general gloom 
that had settled* over the mind of tiie people 
during the closing years of Lord (luizon's administra- 
tion It was also helped by tho apparent failm-e of 
the National Congress tn secure constitutional reforms 
in the administration of the country, in sp'te of many 
years of agitation. Our general Jack of political 
judgment wias also responsible for tlie large measure 
of acceptance which it received. Not many of us 
care to think for ourselves in political matters, or 
for tho matter of that, in any publie matters, |leady- 
made opinions arc as convenient as ready-made clothes 
and not so noticeable. The bulk of the recruits ol 
tho now school came from the ranks of our students, 
and though many of the elderly adherents of that 
school hsve, by now, been moro or less disillusiooed 
about the practicality of tbeir programme, I fear its 
hold over its student followers is still as strong as 
before. It is for this reason that I liaie deemed it 
my duty to refer to tbo subject here to-day. • 

I think those of our publie men, who reslixs tlio harm 
which Uie new teaching has done, have not so far done 
their doty by the student conniiiiiitr of Iho country. 
Tlicir inection has no doubt been due to motives of 
delicacy, but tho result has heen just as deplorable, ss 
though the duty had been dehlzcrately shirked. I feel 
it le now incumbent on us to speak out freely, no matter 
how our conduct may bo understood. AVo owe (his to 
our country, we owe tins to tlie young men themselves. 
Ae 1 have nheady anid, tho acif-relianco part nf tJie new 
programme uaiinot biit bo acceptable to all. It is in 
legvid to thenttitude towards tho Uovrnimciit which 
tlic progrnmme'advoentes tliat the need fora protest 
and a warning arises. As my fiicnd Ifsbu Uliu]>cndra 
Nslli Dose pointed out tlio other day in Calcutta 
you can no inure igrore the Government than you 
can »gno»c the suu. Morcoier, even if you want to 
ignore the Government, it is not so ccrisiii that the 
Government will want to ignore you. Mranwliilc ell 
this wild talk brings on repression ss a natural coiisc- 
quenre whkh, in its turn, tends to paralyse all ar-tirity 
in the country. Boms of tho lenders of the new 
thought have gone so far as to talk of irdcjicndcnee 
as an ohj’eet of pi-trtienl piirauit. Now, if any one 
would merely sit at home and give huiivelf up to 
dreaming dreams and among tliem, dreams of ir/depeud* 
ence for hi* country and every inannvrof jwrfectlon 
for Ids people, 1 would have no qiiarrcl with him. t 
But the moment he preaches his drtain of independence 
aaa practical policy to be pursued by liis countiymen, it 
becomes another matter, and w-o then owe it to the best 
inlcresla of the country to resist the propaganda with 
all our energy nrd all otir resources. One hs* only to 
look round to rcatinc where a moremerit for indcpendciice 
IS bound to land ns. flfeonwhilc, it mesns tlie sure 
dcatiactioD or, at any rate, tlio Indefinite postimnemcnt 
of all llw*e opportunities fur slow but peaceful progress 
which are at present within our reach. 
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orerybody. and the worst ^ „po»ed. 

men. t"® ‘*rtea by tome adtccalca f 

Webear it as*”‘ . . J ^ peneefnl means for 
enee. that Ihcif P\V» .>» *!,»„ intend to «»« 

the attainment of their ^ CoTernnfent, svhieh ccr- 
oniy ’to Vc overthrow n. w.H not 

tainly _ tor-tain their peaceful character. 

Onealmost IM . ® ^ o„ eonaiderations ao obvious 

lor a long time to «™*’ *Ji^cU, bourd to recoil 
to disturb l^'^f'^'^'^ltoreover. they have to re«®6"'^ 
on our iuil. that this rule m sp.to et >U 

I! they wrant to be jua^^ b,s been on 

jnertiable o®FWg«'e** ‘o’- 

the avhole»a P"*® means the ooutinuanee 


S., ,1«’. t.n I«.tau.» ■. Ik? 

L., ikeat Btercsla, amooe me , promised 


^sent circnmaUnees ot^w J of our grow ^ 

iur beat ^ntercsl^ amoo, in pnumsed 

Mtionallty. aw bnw" «P- themaclwa and our 
us eiiuahty will be Rfadually atUioed. 

b.ro'i.u..t Jk;> th. nd, 

'tVr. o» ®«; • t ;5ll nc allegiauee. On Uio at""?'** ®* 
ptomiacd it onr R vriTilcges have been already 

Now, loyally 1» ^ J,,,, aeu against the oHtr 

"St .1., . n-.d,,... >. .Jk »” 

“ kFsv:o, . 

magoiflcentinsUnw two years «>e l>a» 

conntrymaii, >|r. , »^eTies olharshand insulbns 

been '"g»P"A ' "-Kwal Ooternmeiit in a 
• measures of the .. ghdw. lint ctcu while »o 

wbieh we have no P=^«®1 to h» woi^t 
engaged, ho h^^'-t S' doubt on his alW^o 

opponent, to ra t not .me to 

rSe/> ‘rtwtunstrfot-j^-or- 
‘r;‘“irouXT tnT;^- 

'^enjtdc^i 


. .• ii., rhperfullT. the disadrantages 

:;s"eSrrr.SkXu'^:^ii- 

rule, strong in the consciousness that the country necus 
“l‘^«?sltd"[b\T‘Z'"u?ers "stand" pkdged to ealend 

“£"V;7k?^srr^7M^^ 

m^smM 

nut one ttuig * j ^,„pg this road, and, further, 
duty to press for 6 think of taking 

'7, S'.? ”T'[h' “ d‘ "'.c;o.s:‘f., di.t... 

•L^ -e at present are, may be seen a house in which 
F^^timeli and Dutchmen are gathered wUh EnghsL- 
rrcnciin acquire the strength 

"mcK 3 c^y us to that house, whether we shall be 

T n',n a.rrfo.?Tv7.; o,„.,.n.iiy ...i . ei.™. .1 

.« ‘k"”* "”'■ P'kV’k'" 'k" 

"■5r5'tii*t7kTKio‘..''ra^ 

KSF ^”k. t ■ 

d.™ocra“c form of Self-aevcromeBt. such as obta ns 
m X- parts of the Empire, must fP«"^.;>P” 
-»raee atrenirth in the charstter and capacity of our 
a whole, for It IS on our arerago 
*ihi> weiehtofthe edifice of'Self-Goiern* 

f«v education, co operalion. improvement of the eco- 
and butWinc up the irduslrisl strength ofthe conntry , 

:S"WI .P,.k ‘, tk« T'"* E'.'k'Jl'; 

,| . „H* The work isthewoikot our country. It 
SiTl^ lho work of Humanity. 

ingof^^rthwenwa an^nrer^ harvest for want of 
w^ert J ndia must wait for anolljer generation before 
ahe receives faithful service from her children. 
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Mr. M. K- Gandhi on the Hindu* 
Mahomedan Problem. 

In view of tbo great interest that has latterly 
been re'.awakened in the Ilindu-MabomeOan prr>. 
blem, and of Mr. M. K. Ga&dhi’e known intense 
desire to effect a union between these two great 
EsclioDs of the Indian population, we print the 
following extract from a Gujarati letter addressed 
by him recently to n Mahomedan corrCTpon.lent : 

“ I never cealiso any distinction between a 
llindu and a Mahomedan, To my mind, both 
are sons of Mother India. I know that Hindus are 
in a numerical majority, and that they are beliered 
to be more advanced in knowledge and education. 
Accordingly, they should be gl.>d to give way so 
much the more to their Mahomedan brethren. As 
a man of truth, I honestly beUevo that Hindus 
should yield up to the Mahotnedatis what the 
tatter desire, and that they should rejoice in so 
doing. We can expect unity only if such mutual 
large-heartednessis dispUyed. When the Hindus 
and Mshomedass act towards each titlier as blood* 
brothers, then alone can there be unity, then only 
can we hope for the dawn of India.” 

Mr. Ali Imam delivered a lecturo in London 
on the 18th of tiiis month before the Indian 
Union Society. He said he was gre.at advocate 
of an Indianistn which was yet to be evolved. He 
meant sucli n development of Indi.an character 
ns woiild make Imliu one, pnssesaing one coo*" 
mon pulsatiou of national life. The first step 
was to overcome rampant sectarian nggrcssirene»s 
There shonM bo Associations all over India tn 
promote unity between llindns and Maliome<tans. 
Ho strorgly lield the view that the continuance 
of British rule ami co-opei-ation with the English 
people were essential elements of the growth of 
Indian nationality. If in the coming reforms 
an ii-on wall was raided between Hindus and 
Mahomednns the latter would find lliemselrea iit 
a miserable isolation while the Ilindns would 
bo deprived of tne co operation of a great Maho- 
modan minority.. - 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

By BAJDUAni. 

GKNERAI, <3U1ESC£XCE. 

^I^ET another month of political quiescence 
XjT Europe was serene. The different Conti- 
nenbal States seemed to have been quietly 
engaged in their respective domestic nflkirs Such 
palitical rest is gr&atly to be appreciated after 
the series of electric discharges some months 
before during which tension in some quarters was 
at its longest. The fset is that statesmen, politi- 
cians and diplomatists of oil shades of opinion 
had become almost exhausted. There had been 
enough of storm and 8trcs«, of bitterness and 
angry feeling, of partisan heat and unscrupulous 
exaggeiortion. The subsidence of these discerd- 
ant elements no doubt led the wny to quu^s- 
cence. Tn short, the political volcanoes were 
exhausted. The Teuton and the Saxon were on 
their good behaviour. There was a return of 
common sense and with it of good feeling. Th^ 
gallic cock, too, seemed to have slept rather 
than crowed, after tha Olemenceau-DclcBSse 
explosion. Austri.a was pacific, albeit the 
pest of some of the lliingniian mosquitoes which, 
perchance, in the busy Parliamentary Session, 
may became more tioublous and wage a some- 
what pin-pricking campaign. The Ottoman is 
fa-st coiisolidiiU.ig ilia new regime. 3Iorc thin 
over he is busy concentrating Ida ntti-ntion on 
liaring a sound financial footing, which, ho firmly 
believes, will be the salvation of the country in 
its near future politically and economically. With 
essy Gnnrcea, IheAr.oiy end tbo Navy could he 
fast built up, fqiiiprrd and leady for all cmergen- 
citB. The Civil Adininistnition, too, would undergo 
wonderful hoprovemeut. A well thought out 
and frfitly equitablo syslem of taxation was 
bound to biiiig a full tressuty. Economy and 
elliciency nouM go hand in hand. Civil justice 
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would bo better nJministered. Tlio inOueneoof 
such a condition of alTiiirs would roaelt not only 
the ne-ar but the distint provinces which are 
still somewhat in a state of setni-ansrchy. Thus 
the Ottoman Ins seized the crucial point of the 
■dmioistrotion. Finance is the pivot on which 
it must fundamentally move. Hence a Itationnl 
Bank of Turkey has been established with the 
heart-felt sympathy and suhatanlial support of 
the British people who are genuinely desirous 
of seeing the indcpeiiiiepM and integiily of the 
Empire firmly established. Sir Babington Smith, 
a capable >aan of fimuchl reputation, has been 
aj'jAiuhal tUa Chief nivootlci.R-A.geiat of tha B.xuk. 
Thus affairs so far in Tuikey are progressing at 
a silent but satisfactory pace. Eagland and 
Turkey have thoroughly esUblished their old 
lelations of cordiality which migur the gieate.'-C 
good in the naar future. Sir William Wilcocks 
too, me’inwhile, has keen busy he.\rt*.an<l-eoul in 
Ms great eclieme of trng.iticn in Mesopotamia. 
He is aanguine of realising hh great engineering 
dronm aJid indirectly reviving the reputation 
of these great builders n[ canals which hvl three 
ihoua-aiid } 0 >rs ngo rendered Asia MinorveiiUbiy 
« smiling giiden of wmingcoia .ind other cored*, 
tt is impossiblo to foieci^t the prosperity which 
nwaiuthennw fibout to he rrjuxenated Turkish 
Empire with this new irrigAli»n pi eject ns much 
of nn nccompllshcii fact ns (ha Alham Cinal. 
’riien there is the D.»gluil llijJw.»y. Jt«yigo»ou5 
' cor.strnction is looked furwAnl most hopefnlly 
though there i-i some difference of opinion on the 
subject of its final line u! unite. That is indeed 
a polftico-ecoiiomic question wliich, it is to be 
honied, will 1w faiily solved, 

Kussia, ta>, his baaa quiet daring the month* 
Indeed, it seems to have cxnght the contagion 
of its neighbour for resting peacefully awhile. 
Such a condition of affairs is greatly to be wished 
for, And, sooth to say, by a strange irony (d 
fate, the Tsar had gune to Lwadia to confer 


with H trusted diplomat of tha very country vrith 
which it was at d.iggeis drawn fur more than a 
century. Who could have two short years ago 
dreamt of such an event which is certain to be 
recorded by the imp.artial pen of History. But 
stranger incidents Imve occurred. Enemies h.iro 
become the most hearty friends. Then, why 
should not two hereditary but inimical neighboura 
now live on the terms of the greatest amity, 
seeing that the circumstances have altered and 
the whole political horizon of the Continent has 
changeil for the better ? Thera is now a serious 
talk of a huge canal traversing Russia from 
north to south, from the Baltic to the Black 
8ea. Levers of peace digeerii in this new project 
theadrentof a new ers, if not a millenotiim. 
Greece, too, has tempered down. The hot 
southern atmosphere of modern Hellas sumetimes 
carries away the mote hot-blooded, threatening 
mischief. Immediately after the truce with 
Crete rose a domestic quarrel fti reference 
to the Army, The King threatened to resign, 
while other minor t-oisplicallone ensued. 
However, the<>o for the time have nho had their 
day. Theie is pence once moie at the seat of 
jnoderij Athens The gisit pyweis Imre been 
In reality the giwd fairies of Greece iii the matter. 

Lastly, ns if to giva the finishing touch to the 
many strange events of the two strenuoiis years 
through whiil) we have passed, theie is the de- 
posed Shah of Persia interned at 0<l#-esa ’ The 
Constitutionalists meanwhile are stn.ining every 
nerve at Tehemn to put their house in order and 
evolve some kind of harmony out of the chaos 
in which Mahomed Ali Las left lus tsipital. 
Finance, here, too, is the principal object of the 
Parliamentarians. Impecunious as Persia has 
always beon. with many a revenue pawned to 
foreigners, the people have become keenly alivo 
to the absolute necessity of rehabilitating the 
country's finances which, they rightly olwerre, 
h the preliminary to all other reforms. The 
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nafioml sdntiment seoms to have found free er- 
pi‘es.siou in thu desirability of raising an internal 
lo^n. Tint, however, seems to continent.)! (sipi- 
talists, doubtful. But the Pmsuns are deter- 
nnned, after llie manner of the Chinese, that 
so fur ns they could help it, they would keep 
themselves free from the bondage of foreign 
capitalists. It is to be hoped they may be able 
to re.dise that patilotio sonMinent. A self- 
denying mdinance of this cbai’arter is ceitain to 
have its beneficent influence on the charneter of 
the nation. For after all thcie is nothing so good 
09 self-help It is just possible that by the exer- 
cise of national thrift the Pri-sians may be able to 
carry on the ndii'inistration with efliciency 
but economy. In the longiun it would render 
gieat good and nchieve that financial amelior- 
ation whiej) they aie seeking. 

In tlie Far Eist, tlie late quanel between China 
and Japan on lailway matlera has been eettled. 
A compromise has been efTvcted. E-tch believes 
Jts national honour and prestige has been main- 
tained uninjuted. So far il is a great gain. We 
may now see a condition of economic and indua- 
tii.il riv.diy of a keen character. The Chinese 
is thoroughly alive to his indu'^triul :«g»«i«»atior. 
lie has now come to believe in the elfic-icy of 
certain Wcstein Institutions — speciilly, orgiiii- 
Rixtion of»capiUl and ciedit. He has nisocoaic 
to believe in the construction of railways which 
have proved such a mighty riviliser in Western 
countries. According to n recent utterance of 
Sir John Jnrtline it may be assumed that in ten 
ye.ars moie the Chinese will have built a Wrly 
gigantic system of railways right across the coon- 
try, immensely facilitating trades and industries 
and inducing vast prosperity. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the commercial rivalry between 
Japan and China. The latter will see that the 
former does not carry it in bondage, Japan is 
perfectly alive to the patriotic sentiment of the 
- Chinese. The Chinese are already having their 


boycotting tfumpaign. The future economic 
prosperity of Japan seems to be in the dovelopmect 
of Korea. 

Lastly, we may briefly refer to the impending 
fiay in old England. The battle of the Budget 
is raging fast and furious. The Ministers on Uie 
one aide are carrying on their campaign of popu- 
larising the Budget in the countiy and merciless- 
ly exposing each and every economic fallacy of 
tlieir opponents wh.) do nob seem to have a single 
towering peisonality among iJicm. The Taliff 
Reformers are more or lessn disciediteJ league, 
while among the Unionists then! is not a single 
peiRonage of eloquence and authority to lend the 
paity and piopose an alternative Budget. The 
teiritorial magnates and superior squiredom have 
only blasted their repuUtion by their illogiesl 
opposition to tbo land valuation and deatli duties, 
if at all, they have by their m.any foolish utter- 
ances made thu Budget even mure popular than 
it was. The vast mass uf (be population have 
now clesity discerned the true issue. Tiiey Imve 
seen that the Ministry h^is been exoeedltigly 
equitable in their (axaiiun and (hat the sdjust- 
mtnt is madeon the piinciple that encli shsll bear 
his burden of tn.Y.atio>i nccoiding to his ability; 
that thaio) is no surialistn tuiking in the Budget; 
but that llie altered ciieiimstances of llie defence 
of the countiy demand a renlly so'ii.d project of 
Lixition. This till' Budget fiiily supidieH. f/nd 
Roseberj *6 Glasgow S|>epcli las fillcn'Jlit'on the 
tlin people rnd the anticipation fondly fnnnrtl of 
It befoie delivery liag not l»een realiwd. On the 
conli-aiy, I,ord Roaebeiy biniaelf has eomoRliat 
damaged his lepuLilion foi economics and eliciUd 
fi-om the author of the Budget the biting remark 
of th« deliverance being s “soft nosed tory-fdo,” 
Tlie next two weeks will he weeks of the keenest 
excitement in the old country and it remains to 
be eeen how far the Lords are able to pick up the 
gauntlet which the united Ministry baa throam so 
valiantly in their camp. The King is repotted to 
be scenting the battle from afar end using his 
well-known aagarity and- judgment in bringing 
about peace without any very “ WvolntionaTy " 
incidents. The Government has declared it# 
attitude to be one of Ko compromise”. To 
assume any other would be fatal at the present 
hoar when, in all probability, the Ger.ewl 
Elections may seat them more firmly on power 
than ever. 
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Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan 
Frontier. Jiy T. L. Pennell, M.D., ns.C» 
F. R. C. S. H’tiA 37 Illusiratiout nnd 2 
ifaps. {G^irge Bell <£• 5a»J, 

We have read tiiis book with great jileesxirc 
and profit. It records in a.'moit readabla mittiner 
the impres.<*ions of a highlv inlellectHal and 
FytDpathelic Medical Missionary who has been 
labouring in the Indian Jlarehes during the past 
sistcen years and more. Dr. Pennell, had his life 
been c^st in a more civilized trtet of {ndia, would 
h-tve been n far better knon’R man in nil India 
just now. As it is, bis name is papular in the 
roost out of Ihs way Afghan hill tops, lie is a 
true soldier of GbrUt, His humility and utter 
self-abnegation are writ largo tti his work 
amongst the hatf-civilizeil and highly ferocious 
- wiM tribes of Afghanistin. As ho rightly brings 
out there U a great deal of useful woik awaiting 
the Medical Missionary in tliose regions. Lonl 
Roberta, ’who writes a liighly appreciative intro- 
duction to tiie book, aiys, no ono can read 
Dr. Fentieli's experiences without feeling th.at the 
man who is a pby*iei.in and nbU to heal the body, 
in addition to being a preacher vrbu can * minister 
to a mind diseased ’ as well as to spiritual needs, 
wields an inQuence which is not poa«cssed by him 
who is a Mission.iry only," From this point of 
view the book must prove of rcry high value to 
bllssionaries and Christian laymen taking ar, 
interest in ilission work in India. 

riiewur A: o/£?r. JVnneW Aas even a greater vaftie 
considered from quite another standpoint. Previ- 
ous writers on the subject of Afghanistan, such os 
Paget and Mason, Iloldlch, Oliver, Wsrborton, 
ikc., have mainly concerned themselves with the 
MUifcary possibilities of the counljy. Dr. Pennell’s 
work gives us a study of tho Afghan, his mental 
and moral cBamcten'stics and his inherited and 
acquired qualities. That, we consider, s contribution 
to our knowlcdgo of Afghanistan and its peoples. 

90 


There .aro parts of tho boolt which forcibly bring 
ont the nwrt, Dr. Pennell, to us and tlio reasons 
for the gre.at succe&s that ha.a uttended his Medical 
work round Biniui. A highly sympathetic man, 
he has been truly of a receptive turn of mind. 
Ha wandered lliiough parts of India as nn Indian 
Ssdlm and as n Shthotnedan fakir. A fine pen 
picture of Bisliikds, the famous Hindu place of 
pilgrimago fur nil India, is given by liim in the 
woik before us in hU former garb. After reading 
OhaplcrXVIl of Ids work, every joungJlission- 
nry will, «e are sure, think little indeed of his 
self-Siicrifica in giving ttp his country and com- 
fo»t«, in going to India “ to pre.sch tbs Gospel to 
the heathen." “Tliemodern Christian inEngland,” 
*3 Dr. Pennell rightly remaiks, “has not even 
lenmt the alphabet of austerities and self denials 
practiced in the name cf religion, of which the 
Indians are past masters." Should the Mi&^i'onhry 
in India try to accommodate himself to the Eisiern 
ideal to will success.fot his message 7 The answer to 
that question, the inquiring Christian will find in 
this woik. As we might expect, Dr Pennell has 
a kind word to s-ay about Sulims, which is valu- 
able from the temporay disrepute their tlaltti bag 
attained during the post few years. Their learning, 
Iheir dovotion, and their eolf-abnegation, ell 
receive due praise at his hands. Dc. Pennell is 
distinctly of opinion that Ghristi.anity should be 
presented to Indians in an Eastern gxrb, so that 
there may be intellectual sympathy between Indians 
and the teachings of Jesus. He would have Christ, 
more <fianOcciden{afCt\ns<iani6y introduced into 
India. He pleads earnestly for a consistont Christian 
life ontha part of every Englishman and English- 
woman in this country. He is cf opinion that tho 
best in Hinduism and Islam must coalesce with tho 
beet to tho religion of Jesus to form Indian Chris- 
tianity. “ We do not gain anything,” ho deli- 
berately writes “ from a missionary point of view, 
nnd we dishonour God, when we speak of every- 
thing in Islam or Hinduism ns evil.” We com- 
men! the book most heartily to all thoughtful 
Indiana, nnd Europeans resident in tliis country, ' 
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Americans: An Impression ' by Alex. 

Francis. {Andreio .Velrose, Xondon.) 

Mr. Francis his given iis an extremely readable 
and instructive volamo in this bonk — the several 
chapters of which oiiglnally appeared in The Time*, 
London. In these Chtpteis Mi, Francis dwells 
lightly on the national temper, draws a comparison 
between England and Ameiica, discusses natives 
and aliens, the influence of this combination in 
the making of Americans and wiit»R much 
regarding the American Jews, racUl prejudices, 
social settlements, edtication and socialism and 
social progress, The an thoi’e conclusion, regarding 
the national temper is that never having liail 
titles of nobility, oi clearly defined chss-distiuc* 
tions of any kind, they do not exhibit the 
haughtiness and exclusiveness of EngUshmen. 
They ave not highly developed in their rational 
and arthtic capabilities and being a very practical 
people " Jlodlocrity triumphs and romjLonncfa 
pievniU; ” while the ptiiLitive Puiitan idealism 
{4 felt and Ins been expressed in oveiy riisis of 
the national life. The gicat problem which 
confionts students of national life in America U 
indubitably the contact and conflict ordifTeitiit 
nationalities occasioned by the constant influx 
of foreign immigrants. American l>emc>cn'ry 
has been cmipently successful under simple condi- 
tiono, but it is not quite cert lin how it will 
stand tho strain of the vsst compliralions 
of liffl upon which the country is now entciing. 
•Ilpto 1850 the preponderarico c-( English «tock 
in America proved irresistible in moulding into 
its likeness the foreign immigrants who invade*! 
the land. Tho American of tho present day is a 
fresh growth, born of tho intermingling of tare, of 
(I physical environment and of subtle moral and 
intellectual influences of life practically free from 
the Umltalions of an Old Wm Id oiistrnce— a new 
phyiological type. Notwithstanding this power 
. toabsetb nnd transform into a new type the new 


additions, gr.avd foars r.vc entertained by thought- 
ful men that the rcraaikable increase of immi- 
grants of late years has resulted in a distinct lessen- 
ing of the national powers of cohesion and that 
Society is beginning to experience a stratification 
which is lending to break up the former homo- 
geneity. “ There are," says Jlr. Francis “ in 
America little Riisiias, Httlo It»lys, little Syria? 
and gieat Jernsalems-vortcx lings of n.ationalily 
— closed to tho outside in which they live” — 
and tho reinatkablo power of absorption and trans- 
formation is not sonppaicnt, the best results virible 
amounting only to a fuller intei-eourso within 
these several raci. 1 l groups. “A State is strong 
in prnpoition to the number of ties operating to 
hold it together ; and tlio great natural lies are 
community of race, of langinge, of religion and of 
sentiment nnd historical nasociation ’’--ajid tIiMfl 
ties are being relaxed instead of strengthened, 
The time has come, !n the opinion of many 
Americans, wlien legUlativo action aliould ha 
taken to exclude foriigncrs from American 
soil. Up to the present time, nolwitli* 
standing its heterogeneous elements tlio Eng- 
lish loi.guc nnd 15'.gH»h tradition evcrix'ar 
nil competitors and rcconeilo in themsehes 
all rivalries, while Amci ican Ihoiight, religion nnd 
character remain comparati.-clv unimpaired. 

The Text-Qook of Lawn Tennis. {Ihalih nnd 
Strength, lA., Is.) (C. A, A'attMu A' Co , Sfudrat.) 

Mr. M. J. O. JUtcliie, the author of this book 
is one of tho best known otpanents of the day 
and any one desiring to study Ibn jiastipie or to 
improve his or her game shouM puin much from 
this book. Mr. llifchie has Imw-d his trcali'- on 
comprehensivo lines, end gives smne useful hints 
ivganling the conect giip, will, instructions for 
cultivating accurate play from the sL-.U. r«f«il 
adviro is given cn strokts, which are di-«cribo<l in 
detail, and full directiors are given to Iwtli 
eervingnnd receiving pnirs as to J.ow <0 flay 
either doubles nr mixe-l double*. The lUttstra- 
tions given in the book, beirg acti'oii-pbotOgraf-h*, 
arc bigLly Instiaictive. 
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Diana Tempest. By Mary Cholmondeley, 

(J/ftcmiY^aii’s Sevtn I'enwj Serits,) 

This 13 ft pleasantly-written complex love story 
oiiginnlly published in 1893. Wd'fdney tiAt the 
book is fairly familiar to most of our readers but 
for lh« sake of those who are unacquainted with 
it, we may shortly recapitulate tho chief features 
of the plot. Colonel Tempest And John Tempest 
were biothers. John w.aa engaged to Diana 
Courtenay and was cn the point of getting married 
to her when the Colonel broke in and ran away 
with Ids brother’s sweet-heart. John married 
somebody else but his wife proved faithless ftnd 
had ft boy John, the hero of the story, born to 
her whoso lather wns not John Tempest himself. 
The Colonel’s married life was not happy either 
but be broke his wifo’a heart. There wcio two 
clilidren of the marriago Arabia and Diana, the 
Diana of the story. Soon alter the story open<, 
the Colonel's biother dies and the Colonel is in a 
blind fury because John who was realty an iilegiti- 
lUate child succeeded to Ov'eileigh, (he'Castle of 
the Tempestsand Seeks to bring about hisdestiuc- 
tlon. John hImssU is quite ignonint of ihe taint 
on Lis birth and is abolulely unsnspicious of the 
Oolooel’s feellrgs tow.trd^ liiin. John f 01s in lore 
with his supposed cousin nnd CnOly ntairiesher. 
But as lor the minor incidents and the Colonel's 
coD'.pir.acy against John and tl.e diuraatic rirciim- 
stances in which the hero's life is preserved, &c., 
wc shall refer the reader to the book itself, ll is 
a st.ary worth perus.\l. Xow wo shall s.ay a word 
about the edition. Jfow-a-dajs, tbs publisliing 
market is Hooded with che.ip editions of the best 
biwks ancient and modern, hut weean confidently 
s.iy that tor its price of sovcnpei.ee, Macmillan’s 
Scries is the best. The printing is cmphaticolly 
good and the p.ipcr leaics little to bo dcaireil. It 
is ono of the wonders of the publishing industry 
how this is all possible. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. BRITISH INDIANS IH NATAL. 

» ♦ » Abdut Caadir, Amod Daj'at, II. M. Badaf, M. C. 

Relation between India and England. w'«rite 


The following is the essential portion of a 
letter addressed by Babu Saradn Charan Mitra 
to a leading politician in England : — 

" , > . 1 am fully sensible that India is 
not £t to obtain Local Self-Government in the 
same way as Canada and other Colonies. Thero 
are great difficulties in its being made a Self- 
Governing Colony, although the Colonial form of 
Government is a legitimate aspitation of tho 
Indian people. But what I intended to say in 
my letter to you is that England should not bo 
apathetic towards India, that India should be 
dealt with by the British as a part of Great 
Britian and that the tie between the two countries 
should be closer than that between England and 
her SeK-Governing Colonies. India should, as I 
haves-iid, be " a part and parcel of Engl mil,” 
notwithstanding its physical separation. India 
should have representatives in the Uonso of 
Commons in the same way as Frcncb-lndia has 
representatives in the National Assembly. 

It is a hopeful sign that Britain's sympathy for 
India is gradually increasing. In proportion as the*' 
Government of the Colonies will be sepaitcd from 
the Home Government, Ihitian will dmnr India 
into its bosom and I expect the time «)II come 
when she will cease to considc'- India to bo a mere 
distant hope.biit sooner such a day comes the better 
it will bQ»for both countiies. 

It may bo said that tho great majority of tlio 
Liberal Party ai-e practically rsprcaenlalivea of 
India, although they are electee! by llrilsli consti- 
tuencies. Hfie num&er ofaiiffi lepei-eenfnitVes wiiY 
gi-adually itict’ea«o and at last the Jiritish Parlia- 
ment will deem it expedient to call upon India to 
elect its own representatives. My Meas and words 
have, you will suppose, a prophetic tone but wish 
as often said is the father-thought, 

JIany of my European ft lends think that a Co 
lonial form of Government like that of Anstraliv 
or even Canada means viitual independenew. ThU 
is undoubtedly so and unless European population 
.predominates in India there is no licpo or even 
possibility of such a Self-Government for India, 
.but it is feasible to have Indian rcpresenlatives in 
the governing body in London." 


The position of Katal among tho otlier South 
Afiican Colonies Is somewhat piculiai. Katal 
has nn Indian question because it introduced, 
when its prosperity hung in the bahince, 
indentured Indian lubonr. in the woi-ds of hfr 
best statesmen, Xatnl wants indentured labour 
from India and yet she wants to avoid some of 
its natural consequences. In other words, it wants 
all the advantages that this form of labuurgivestoit 
without having in its midst a nor-indentured and 
free Indian population, lienee, first, its desire to 
starve out inulTensire Indian merchants and trad- 
ers by depiiving them of their licences to trade. 
In Natal, every trader requires n licence, renewable 
annually, to trade. Tiie officers appointed to grant 
these licences or their renewals or transfers fiom 
place to place, or from person to person, even pai t- 
nera, have absolute discretion to grant or refuse, 
This discretion has been used detrimentally to 
Indians. The right of appeal to the Supremo 
Court which is statutorily hnrred should 1*0 
granted. Secondly, its desire to drive out 
of Natal those Indians who have finishcil 
their indentures hy imposing a prohibitive annual 
tax upon tjiem, tlieir wives, and their children. 
Thirdly, its desire to keep them in a state of 
perpetual ipnersnee, by depriving the children of 
British Indians in Natal of wlmt little facility 
they had for receiving education, Diinicilol 
Jndi.ans cannot even bring with llietii their 
cliihlrrn over B certain age, or their female 
rcl.alives who are dependent upon them. Thus 
the Indian community in Natal is atlacko<l 
from three very dangerous position*. Wo 
hare, therefore, came to the lenlre of the 
Empiie in order to obtain justice, and al- 
fiiougA A'atai’ iV a fsilf-Govct ning Cofeny, TOvf 
will now form part of tho Union of Soiilli Africa, 
there is no reason why neijuired lights of British 
Indian Settlers of Natal should not and cannot 
bo proUetM. We are practically nnrepre«'ntc<l in 
the Natal I’.iilinnicnt. Our remedy, therefore, is, 
and must continue to be, hy me.atis of liiipirial 
pivitection. Indeed, eo far as that Coloiy is con- 
cerned, the Imperial Covement have a very tangi- 
ble remedy, and that i* to vriihdrnw from Natal 
the assistance ilio receives fiom India in the sliape 
of indentured lalwiir, until she has gruife<l f»ir 
justice to those Indians who are suffcjirg from 
the abore-mestionco! threefold iisahililiea. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


The Gaekwar on Education- 

II. II, tlieSluli.tntj-x)* Gickiv.ir ovrr ll»s 

prito liistribiitUm at lliollAr&li CoUt'ge on tl.o 
10th September Bfid rondo the following upoeeb : 

• • • ■ • 

Tndin liss necil of nctive citir'-nn to-day. Wo 
coiiH profitnbJy eiclungo much of our modiLitian 
for Western ttclirlty. Metipbysical lonleinpUUon 
tnsy be admIrAblo;>«r a. li«l wliat we re<iuirei4 
more of the study of the actual conditions of this 
life than of the future existence, if wo nro to hold 
a place in the vao of civilis-ation ; and I trust that 
thoee trbo go forth, year after year, fiom tins 
Institution, will find careers of iMef(ihics» for 
thctosclTee, i.n>l of brn^Ct to Uicir rmnli). 
Steady continuous progicas ins btcn the only true 
progress in tbehUtory uf the wot hi and the path 
of steady progress iicx open in ali dtiections. 
Foremost neotig our prescrit needs is an imprott-. 
ment in the eiuxlition of the masses— of the 
laillioiis of cultivators and labouieia wlio live in 
vilbgea and towns. It is a mUtake tosnpposo 
that corporate life must be at the c.apensu of tUo 
indi\idual. Tno welfiiro of the oaniniuuily a» e 
whole is consistent with, nny moio it ts dependent 
on the well-being and dcvilopnieiit of smdler 
bodies, of sects and c.»«tes ni;d ('ud/U.ind of tho 
full realisation uf individual capneiliea. 

It you can realise this piinuiple, if you ctn 
achieve these results even in a limiled extent in 
your life-time, if you c.«ii inspiie tlie vilHgo popu- 
lation with the utility of common aimsnnil 
endenvoura, you niii have gone n considerable way 
towanis curing that socml disintegmlion Imin 
which our country and onv people have so giio- 
vously eufTered. 

Passing fiom agiicnltuie to indiistisea And 
trade tlieie is scope for piesoivirg edouite*! mrti 
in that direction hLo. There is n popiil ii f.iliacy 
that it is U&e digniCed furnn I'ducntcd iniin to 
orcopy liiojsejf in business lli in in the profeasiu. a. 
You InvQ but U' tui II to tlie United Et»tcH 
for example to .sro wh jt JitlJc ground ih*-j» w for 
tills falliicy. 

I have spoken of agiiiiiltiiiT, imliistiiee ut.d 
tr.idu ; but cast your eyes on the various le-aineil 


nmllibeia! prnfc*sior?, and young men of ci!ui*:i. 
tion and perseverance need not ilespair. Ko doubt 
the professions nic overciowdcd, and the path to 
Government service is somewhat circunifcribcd. 
Uiit for all that no man avith o sound mind and u 
flout Jioart need fenr the l.aclr of useful employ- 
ment in India. The recent reforms of Lord Jlor- 
ley fotm a Step in this directon. The Ilritish 
Government in India require tho help and co- 
operation of the most talented sons of tho country 
in tlie task of administration and legislation, and 
arc to-day wcIc*oming to n Urger extent such help 
and cn operation. This is a arise policy fraught 
with great icsulta in tho futiiro, 

1 heliete the best fhrm cf Gevernment is 
Govcriinunt through the people themselves, — 
AUtli AS the iiJJnge ctmmunfi** of Indi.i enjoyrd 
fiom ancient ages. In modem times, the Stnto 
has aasumcH mnny of their functions, and this 
eeitndisatiun of ndmiiiielintiie duties has tnhl on 
lh« aill-ige popidalion who, in the present day, 
nio Iniking in iiiiintiie, in silf-brlp and self- 
reli.irce and in co-opeialtve octtun, Tlio Inst 
etinedy for this is ihcenlra(i«.ition. Tlie people 
ahoiihl to tininid to look after their own conctins 
t> A greater e.rlcnt. 

Hut ns fomelimfs hear it raid that the progrtRs 
of eduction is pai tly rts;>onsiblo for the fcelii g uf 
politieid unrest. That Ihrio sliould bo di»conteiitU 
not mcersaiily an evil. If any of ibis tinuablif.s 
♦diown itself in Die fmin ofreditiou, nnaichy, and 
crime, ilia duo not lu education but to ilsiibu^e; 
for, II hen A «ys{pm of education lends to anarchy 
nmi Clime that t-ysiem is unsound. Ciimen Imvo 
been comiuilted lecrnlly, in India and iuEnghiijd, 
vhich liaae vent a lliiill of iiidipnnlien Ihrougbout 
the Cmqiie; null men wbo&o lives wern one long 
devotion to duty have fallen at tho ImnCs of ciim- 
inal fanatics. U is iibvimiily theduty of civilised 
Goveiniamts to stamp out such ciiines. To retnoxe 
fWi rM-w ^artfer cfTecltfeiy, thix fendettcy ta nnai- 
chy and violence, one must ihbgpntly lojlc for ffg 
tnio explanalior., and oiiomust itmove its loot- 
caiisrs. Foituniilely tlieio Ins been no trouble in 
Itaiodn ; rinlition and anairhy find no pl.ico in my 
Stntoniidmy subyecls are peaceful, liw abiding 
And png( 0 }i-.c«( ill their own occupations. lu the 
jath of tho tiue pngitssbiscd on ‘oniid and uni. 
vetMi] cd»e.>tio»,i hope to see my subjects progi ess- 
ingfiom day* today, I wish all students present 
hem n happy raicr in life. Under tho blessings of 
O 0 .I, may their duties ho plensaut and may tlieir 
liven be happy. 
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The Hon. Mr. Gohhale on the Transuaal Indians. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Coklmle’-j speech at the Meet- 
ing held in the Bombay Town Hall, last month 
in reference to the treatment of Indians in the 
Transvaal, was as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, — You will aeo 
thit the first part of this resolution is practically 
identical not only in substance but in its very tvording 
with a resolution which was adopted m thit very Hall at 
the beginning of last year by aPuhhe Meeting presided 
over by H. 11. the Aga Khan. Eighteen months havo 
elapsed sinco then and tho fact that y.e have to repeat 
tho Bcif-saine resolution again to-day shows that no relief 
has come in tho interval and* that tho period has been oiia 
long night of tribulation and sufieiing to our brethren iti 
the Transvaal. Indeed, gentlemen, the position to-day is 
far worse than it was when the last meeting was held. 
The eetuel atriifgJo then bed been nn}}’ a /nenlb aAJ, encf 
it so happened that the very next day after the llombay 
Meeting a compromise was effected Wtweeu Mr. Qandh) 
and General Smuts, seciniegty full of promito of a 
peaceful settlement liooournhle to both sides Again 
out of a total Indian population of about A,000 men in 
tho Transvaal, 7,000 wero engaged in tho struggle. To-. 
day tho total Indian population iii that Colony has 
dropped to less than 0,000 , and though most of theso 
aro in deep sympathy with tlie strugglo and are helping 
It financially and in other ways, the brunt of thopereo- 
ontion is boiog borne by a bravo band of about five han« 
died Indians, led by tho indomitable Oandhi, a man of 
tremendoua spiritual power, ono wbo is made of the stuff 
of which gloat licroes and martyrs aro made Grnlle- 
mcn,Ve have all beon following this atniggto xvith close 
interest and with deep indignation and pain, relieved 
only by our admiration for tho heroic stand which our 
countrymen bare made, but 1 think it wilt bo useful to 
recall briclly on this occasion the principal facts Under 
tho old Coer Ooiermncnt of tho Transvsal, a law mas 
in exiatenco which rcijuircd all Asiatics mho entered the 
Trausva-vl after 18S.> for purposes of trade to register 
themselves and to pay a registration fee of £3. There 
was no hifiit to tlie number tliat might so enter and the 
Indian popolation in tho Transvaal before the war ma« 
estimated— and tho estimate has been accepted liv the 
Government— at 15,000 males leaving woinenand children 
out of account. 

A CAOSC or rifE WAI£. 

Another prosisinn of this law reijiiiried Indian traders 
tv> trade in locations only, but it was never rigorously 
enforeed and. lo fact, an attempt to enforce it atrictly 
wa-. alleged by both Mr. Cl.amherlain and I/ord 
I>aniulowne as one of tho causes that led to the war. 
lo tl'Osfl davs the Indians resident in the Trausvaat 
were cot only n-ganied as entitled but meiw atttinlly 
encouraged to turn to tho Imperial tTOverrimeni for 
protection. It? fore the outbreak of hostilities roost of 
the resident Induns left tl.c Transvaal, eatrjmg with 
them passes from the Ilopr Goimmcnt pcrnMUingtbem 
to return after the closo of the war. Tlio war ended In 
I'dili. resulting ill the anne'stion of the Transvaal to lb** 
nrituh rmpi'x'. It was however soon discovered that 
the substitotioc of the Untssh Coaemment for the Hocr, 


so far from bringing any relief to tho Indians, actually 
made their position far worso. In 11)03, tho agents of 
the British Government that liad gono to war with tho 
Doers for seeking to enforce the law about locations, 
themselves sought to enforce that law in a far more 
stringent manner- than tho Boers had ever contcinpiateil. 
The attempt failed on an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
but it garo tho Indiana a taste of what was in store for 
them under tho new regime, and it naturally filled all 
right-minded meu with indignation and disgust. Tlieu 
the cry was started that Indians mere flooding tbo Colony 
ard it was necessary to stop the influx. How dishonest 
and unscrupulous the cry was may bo seen from the 
fact that tho Indian population in the Transvaal since 
the war lias at no time reached the number that svas 
there before tho war. 1 have already said that the male 
population alone before tho war was 15,000. In lOOi, a 
regular census was taken mhen it was found that the 
entire Indian population, including women and children, 
wot only 10,0l<0. Again in IfiOG, a Memorandum issued by 
h« Registrar of Asiatics shom’cdjthst up to then about 
13,000 permits had altogether been issued and the 
actual nunilier of Indians in tho Colony— wen, women, 
and children all told— was not more than 10,000. In July, 
1£>07, when the first stage of the Passive resistance 
struggle began, it was estimated by the Indian leaders 
tliat there wero about 0,000 Indians in the Colony. 
winiB ceiosiSTs' onjeci, 

In December of that year, wlicn the struggle reached 
an advanced stage it was estimated that the number was 
about 6,000. And to-day it is less than 0,000, Tho cry 
of unrestricted influx wa*, however, persisleiitly and 
vigorously maintained by Doer and Hritsin ahtio and the 
Indiana soon saw that tho real object of tlio while Colon* 
iats was somehow to get rid of tho Indian clement 
altogether. Lord Milner, wJio could not help leeinghow 
tiadly IhoIndiansTvcrebcing treated, advised tiiemln 1003 
to undergo voluntary registration, and take out fresh per- 
mits, though they already had registered thcmscjie* 
under tho liver Government and held its passes. Tho 
Indians did this, and l^rd Milner thanked tlicm for the 
manner in which they hod met him In tho inalUr. 
When I-ord Sciborne siicoeeded 1-ord Sfilner as Iligh , 
CommisHioncr, ho im{uired into the charge of unrovtriet- 
ed and fraudulent influx and puhhely dccl&rol that tbo 
charRo wna unfounded. Btill the ery continued that tho 
Colony was >>eii>g flooded by Indians, and ultimately the 
Government introduced into tho Iwgistativo Council la 
liajC an Ordinance called tho Asiatio I.tw Amendment 
Ordinance, whieh provided for A fresh eompulsory rrpis- 
(ration of all As/atie* entitled to hwfn the Colony, oTwJt^ 
very humitiating circiimktances TlieABiatios protested 
atrooply, xchemeiiUv, against tho Ordmanec, but to no 
purpose, and tho Ordmanen was, wiUi small inodifi* 
catrona, passed by tho I<egielatite Council. Tins was in 
reality the )»eginning of the 1‘aisiio llesiitanee move* 

Then followed a sharp but eoniparalirely short con- 
flict betreen the Transvaal Gniernment ao'd tiie pissivo 
resisteri. Many of them, inrlading Mr. Oaodbl, were 
•rrexted and aeiit to Jail, hut at Uo end of January, 
U'fW, * roropromiso was arrived at, at 1 hive already 
told yon, Ijctwccn Mr Gandhi and General Kniat*. The 
terms of this pomjwoinise according to Jfr. Clandf J't ver- 
aion, which those who know Mr. Otndlil wilt Bot fero 
mOBcnt doubt, were tbfse;— The Indians were to rrgls. 
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tor Ihom^cJfet rofuoturilj’ tritldn three maBtli*, th# 
rrgislrUion bring (rrc from humiliiting «fid tl.« 

Amrcdiccnt Act nai to bs rcpcaloJ and 
Aiiallc Immigration tvi* to be T«g'ii»lcil under the oper- 
ation of another l\w pasted Iho prerious year, namely, 
the Immigration Itestrietion Act, nhioh wa* general in 
it* prom'ont. In accordance nith this eonpromtse, the 
«hole IiulUtt community in the Tranaraa) roiont^ly 
registered itaell by the beginning of Jtay, 100^; bnttbc 
Traotraal OoTcrnmcnt on its side, instead o! repealing tbo 
oHnoaiou* Asiatic TArr Amendment Act, merely passed 
a law to ralidate the rolantary registrations. The reaiiH 
of this action on the part of the Traoiraal (joremiDcnt 
was to drfeat two most important objects which the 
Indians bad in riew in aftrccing to the romprotnise. 
TJjoso object* WM-f : First, that there alioutd bo no law 
on the Sutntc-boob of the Colony labjccting lodian* as 
*nch t.3 bumihatirg Ircatmeiil, and aecondJy, itahmild bo 
open to Iho people of IhU country to cuter the Colonv on 
t'le same legal terms a* the people of I'uropeancountries, 
{.e,bypasstag a literary test in one of iho European 
fang'isge*. thereby ensuring imnttgratioo to a few col- 
loird Inilanserrry year. Dy retaining the Asiatic Law 
Amenihncnt Act howerer. On the SSUlnte-booh, (leocnl 
Rmats fnislrated both these objeets, as the Act * ibjert* 
of fodian* to liamiliatt'ng treatmeat, and by oonfiniog 
entry into the Colony to those Asiatics only who wero 
pro-srar residerits. it ciTectallly prerenfed the •dfnis*ioa 
of new Indians, Tbo Indian community of the Trans- 
raal nataraliy (iienfore loo&ed upon (he rcfusalofCcner- 
il Smuts In repeal the .Watie I, aw Anendmcnt Aetna 
a gross breach of faith nnd fln'Jing tlicmielies taken m, 
inaamiieh as ther had ToiuntsritT registered themseUe*, 
they at onco held a Tubho Mcsbngat which they miew 
ed the row to eontinoo Fasure Tcsi'tnnec, and tow-open 
the atriiggle, about SjW rndisnt burnt their registration 
oertihcatca. 

Tiic xTRtreuLe v*(sntTco. 

This was in Septemhor of last year and liae^ then the 
struggle has gnno on III n very aeu>o form. Tlioso who 
will apcai; to tho second Wsolatiuir Kill (ell roii nhst 
dreadful harJdiipa and sufTenngs liaro lioeii endured by 
the I'aasivc resistcisfor the cause. Ilrullv, -.tnOac**- 
tenccs, mostly of hard labour, have been inflicted on 
them. About IS thousand {rersou* lisrc been alHolotcly 
ruinril and a thousand mom hare I’-ft the Culonr. Tho 
atrogglr, however, hss coiiti'iocd unaljs'cd to the pre- 
»3 dI day. 

fJent’enen, I have *0 far given you Iiricfly the prio- 
eipsl fact# of Ibo struggle. Tho first thing wolisse got 
to feshre in tlii* matter it that Jfr. GanJhi and enr 
othercountrymeii in thcTiaisvaa! are flghling nolfor 
themselves but for the hoiioar and tlie future rnteresU 
of our motherfard. 8o far a* they Ihcmselvc* were con- 
cerned they h-ul sati<fl«l the rc<iiiirrniente oftheeituv- 
lion by rcgUlering ihemsclics volunlarilv. lint llw 
whole hatUe fits ra-e.l ro-md the repeal of the Asittio 
Jaw Atacndincnl .Act, aiid Itiey have iiie'sted on thw 
repeal so that an invidioo* mcec of legiaUtion, infuJUag 
in lU ch.sraeter to tbe pcoplo of this country, should be 
remorej from the Statiitc-buofc of e Vntuh Caioof, 
As n pi-aclieal man, Mr. llandhi i* pvepsred to agree 
that there should be no uorcstricled intmignlloa of 
Indiana into Uie Colouy, that Government tbevo 
should itt its discrctiou bo permitted to rettriet 
such immigration in practice. iJut bo wants them to 
elTcct this uodcr llio operation of the Immigration 


Eeetrfrfloit Act which /» pcrfcctlv general in it* appli- 
cation to all nationalities and 'nhieh docs not cast any 
rcfleeCron on any of Ifi* Majesty's auhjreta such as the 
Indian comcinnity. Then Mr. Oaiidhi’s struggle is in 
furtfieraneo of the future interests of our niotlierland. 
For better, for wo.'se, this country Is now included in 
Iho Dritish Empire, arid onr pro-roas roust bo towards 
coni|ilete evutality with onr rnglish and other fellow- 
aubjeeU in that Empire Itero again as practieat men, 
weave prepared to rceognira that the attainment of 
•uch cijoslity and the obliteration of laee-distinctions 
whiebit involres ran be but a slow alTair. Bat we 
have a right to insist that tho movement must bo in 
the direction of a steady removal of these distinction* 
which arc nuRieroii* cnoagh in all ron*eience and cot 
toward* adding further to them. In fighting for tho 
pnneiple that no humiliating disabilities shsll bo imposed 
hr the Statiite-booii of a Jlnllsh Colony on Indian* as 
Indian*, Mr Oandhi i* fighting forthe acacrtion of our 
eUim to that evjuality with which our hopes for tho future 
are bound op Gentlemen. I have heard it said by 
some friends. nisinir Englishmen, that though they ori- 
ginally tTinpstliiaed wiUi tho Indians in thi* struggle, 
Mr Gandhi's resort to Passive Ecsistanee invulvinEai it 
doea defiance cf the Ians of (ho Colony has alienated 
(heir tvmpathies. Kow I do not in the first ptaeo think 
(hat this 'situito a tsrt. For we *00 the CommittM in 
England, presided over by r.orJ Ampthilt, backing tip 
(he r**siv« resistera as strongly and cordially a* ever. 
Again, even if a few Cnglisfmien have grown cold fn 
their sympsthie*,! am mrenone of u» here feels anything 
but the highest adniiraiion for the maiiorr In which this 
struggfo ha* liren earned on bv our aide. 1 thinh, and I 
avv (fill detiberatel)’. that 111 the oireiiinstancci of tho 
Transvaal. Fsaaivc 11c*>st*i ea aiieh aa that organired by 
Mr Candlii, 1* not only le^iiimMe, but fa a d ity resting 
on all aelf.revpeoting peraors. What ia thin Pasaive Ilo- ' 
•islniioe* Fassitft itesiataueo to an unjiut Isw or nn oiw 
prensii-c raeaaiir® and a refit. nl to aeiiuiene in lliat law 
or mensiivc and » rendiipC"'! to auFer the penalty inatead 
whiiH ninv bo pic'cTilied n* an allernaUve. line kI tangly 
and elcsriv ani conseienliQimlv feel the prrvo Injiistien 
nf s U«v. and then) 1* no other nayto olitnin rediCFii, I 
tbioK refusal to aeqiiiMre in it taking tl.o eonaeriiien- 
ee* of aneh refusst in the only eourso left to thoro ulm 
place conteirocc and scif-reipcct aboio tl.cir matciial or 
immediato interest*. * 

A OnetT tlOIIAL FORCE. 

l-oob at tho aplemlid mvnner imrhieh the nliofo 
novemen* ha* bwn managed, llindiia. Mahomedan*. 
P»r*I», allhoUlfigetlier avonoman, forgoftiiig flieirnsosJ 
diffcreoectand suffering* wiih wonderfnl sclf-rcalramt 
— surclya manwhoean aeliiero thi* iniint representn 
great moral force, and mutt not bo lightly judged. Again 
look at tlie fact thit though tho airuggfe ha* pane on in 
an aenlo form all theso inonUis, not even tho worst 

S poneal of Mr. Gandhi ha* siiggcaJed lheles*{ suspicion 
out hi* loyalty or hi* general atlitudo toward* tho 
ItrUixIt GoTcrnmenf N*', '■'•ntlon'en, ! am »iire, no all 
think that .Mr TUi c'bi i* ptrfrellv justified in rc»ort- 
iogtuFaMiioIlrslstaiiee nlicn all other mean* of re<lrcs* 
tailed. I am sure if any of u* had been in tlio Trans- 
vaal dttrisg thc*o days tic shonfd liaro been proud to 
range ounelvea under Mr. Candhi's banner and work 
with Idiu and inffer with him In tho raitfe. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this Teaoliitlon s.Ays that 
wp again appeal to IIjo Imperial OoverBwent and 
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t)io Imp3ri\f I’lirliament to use their influcneo 
on our behalf at ihU crucial motncnt in U>o history of 
Booth Aftica nod thereby close tluH bitter (incstion in a 
satisfactory manner, Tho present is an important 
moment because tbo four Colonies of South Africa haso 
just been united into a federation. Barely, wo trust, it 
is not too much to hope that at such a moment tho 
Colonial authorities Ibcmselrcs must bo asxioua to nipe 
all unpleasant controsorsicB, if possible, off the slate. 
It is often said, and it is no doubt largely tnio that the 
Imperial Uovernment, whatever its sjmjiaUdes, cannot 
coerce Self-Governing Colonies into paitioul.ar courses 
of action. 

nUIT OF IMPERIAL COTERNMEST. 

Hut tho Imperial (lovernment owes a duty tu other 
subjects besides the white residents of Bclf-Goscrning 
Colonies and moreover even if there may bo no coercion 
tlieio are numerous ways of mailing private representa- 
tions which may prose more or lets effeetisc For 
instance, South Africa is sure to want something from 
the Imperial Government sooner or later. That would 
bo an opportunity for the Imperial Qovernment to bring 
pressure to beat upon the Union to secure justice to 
us. I fear the Iinporial Governmont docs not <iuito 
realise tho bitter intensity with which tho people of 
India feel and resent tlio treatment meted out to their 
countrymen in tho Transvaal. If tliey did this, I do 
tliink that snrao way would bo found out of the present 
dilTicuity, eatisfaetory to botli sides. After alt it is only « 
modest demand whloii tlie Indians are making and it is 
diliieult to believe that tho Imperial Ooveroment can do 
nothing in tho matter. 

Hut gentlemen, this resolution docs not merely con- 
fine itself to an appeal to the Imperial Oovemment It 
. also appeals to the Government of India whose eymp»- 
thicB with us in this matter are we1t-l<nown Tlis four 
Colonies of South Africa are now united and they are 
jointly responsible for any further Icsislationa In mat- 
ters alTeeting Indians. Kow from Uis Indian atand- 
point Natal is tho vulnerable point of the Union, nnd 
wo call upon the Government of India to striiio at tins 
point ; for if ever rctaiiation is juslifled, it is jiistinci) 
in this esse Natal needs Indian labour— it imported 
about 8,000 indentured Indian labourers in JtiOA; 
li,G00 in 1900 ; over 0,000 in 1907, and over 3,i)0l> Isst 
year. Tho recruitment takes place in this country 
under the autlioiity of the Government of India, and by 
simply withdrawing this authority, tho Govcmnicnt of 
India can stop this roigintion of Indian labour to Natal. 
Tho Government can very well say to South Africans 
I.ordCurzon BaidtotheTrnnsvaalflveyearsago, yon roust 
treat free Indians throughout South Africa in a reason, 
able and satisfactoiy manner. Otherwise we will not 
help you any more with Indian labour. Wo respectfully 
calf upon the Government of India to take up this atti- 
tude, not only for tho sake of tho Indians in tho Trans- 
vaal but also for the Indians in Natal itself. For it 
was well known thatNatal treats Indians in that Colony 
disgracefully. Tho eondition of our indentured labour- 
ers'there is not far removed fi-om that of slavery. 
Indian traders are harassed in numberless ways. There 
is no provision whatever for tho education of the children 
of free Indians boyond the primary stage, and_ none oven 
for the primary education for the children of indentured 
Ubourcri. And there are several other griovaneev of a 
Bimllar nature. Hast year NaUl tried to pass two laws, 


one withdrawing Iho Municipal franchise from ihe 
Indians which they nt present enjoy and the other intend- 
ed to eliminate the whole fice Indian element from the 
Colony ill tho course of teu years. Fortunately both 
these laws were disalloned by tho Imperial Government. 
Natal really deserves no consideration nt our hands 
and I earnestly trust that the Government of India will 
show no such consideration. 

ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 

Ono word more ind I havo done, Tho root of our 
piesent troubles in tho Colonics really lies in the fact 
Giat our status is not what it should be in our own 
country. Men who havo no satisfactory status in their 
own land, cannot expect to havo a satisfactory status 
chowherc. Our struggle for equal treatment with 
Englishmen in the Empire must thcieforebo mainly 
earned on in Indi.i itself. Then again we mustre- 
member Uiat it is bound to bo a long and wo.try strug- 
gle, It will require agiio and again sacrifices and 
KufferingB such as those of our Transvaal brethren aod 
it will bntig us repeated failures licfore wo achievo final 
success, liut suffering or no sufTortog, fsilui-o or sue. 
cess, wo o»o it to our motherland to carry on this 
Btiuggle with stout hearts nnd full faith in the juiticcof 
our cause. And I for one have no doubt in my mind 
about tho ultimate issue. 


SPEECHES OF THE HOH. HR. 0. K. COKflJtE. 


This is tho first collectioa of his ipeeelioi and maj 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pronounce* 
ment of his having been omitted. The book contains four 
parts and an appendix. The first part iiiciiides all luH 
utterances in tho Supreme Legislativo Council and in 
tho Oombay Legislative Coun< il ; the second, all hi* 
Congress Speeches, including his rresidential Address at 
Densrea; tbo third, speeches in appreciation of limte, 
Naoroji, iCanade, Mehta and Hannerjea; tho fourth, 
misccUtncoUB speeches delivered in England and India. 
Tlio appendix contains tho full text of his evidence both 
in chief and in cross-examination liefore tho IVelby Coni* 
mission and various pipers. Tlicse cover neatly a quar- 
ter of n century of a most strenuous, selfless and active 
public life and embrneo tho wbolo range of topics ttiat 
liave engaged and are still engaging thn attention of the 
public. Full of instruction on every point and breatliing 
in every line the moral fervour which is Mr. Ookhalo's 
supremo characteristic, this volume, the publishers 
Tonluro to hope, wilt command wide popularitv. 

Croten 8iv., JlOOpngea, Cloth Gilt. PRICE, BS. 3. 

To Suhscrlhtra of Iht "Indian Htvitv," Jit. 1-8. 


fW Tht Annual Snl teriplion io the "Zh'VlAIf 
REVIEW," ig E». Five, Subserlptlon can eomrnmee 
from nnynionfli. Anyone who wieheg to buylooki 
at the reduced roteg vingt retnlt Rg. C, one yenr’g 
gubscrlplion to the “ Jlefieir," in odfonee. If pe** 
Aatciiof arm the “ IsoiAtr Review" eendapoglage 
tlampfor Ac. Tire, /or a free gpecimen copy. 
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Higher Education in India. 


“The Alleged Wasls of Higher Education in 
India ” is the title of h paper in the nVefmmstfr 
linUio by the Rev. "W-S." Urqubnrt, of the Scottish 
Clmrches College, muinly in reply to some arUclea 
tint hwoUtely uppeaiel in journals in England- 
No one, saja Ml'. Uj'quhajt, would protend fora 
moment that the syslein of higher edncfttion in 
India is without its defect.*, or would attempt to 
deny the disadvantages under which it Uhour*, or 
the dilQcuUiea with which it has to cnutend hut 
he maintAins that there U no sufficient gtouud f»r 
passing a sentence of wholcwlo rondemtution, oi 
even for regarilirg the difliculties and ttividvan. 
Ingea connected with the system ns overwhilmlng. 
Analysing the ohjeolion*, he finds that they a«sert 
that the medium chosen for the higher iducathm 
is wrong, the subjects of study wrong, and the 
results dfsascraus. As regards the first, he asks 
whst olliri- Uiigmge but Et'gish could be used 
There is no vernacnlar which is in general use, 
hnd to tranaUtB the best mo.letn text-bw»ks into 
the vaiioiia Indian latigu iges would, oven if passi- 
ble, be a ta-.k of great difficulty and expen«e, niui 
in the end it would lesirealucated men in d»ir*-rent 
put-s of tb« country without the means of iiitrllrct- 
ual iuloico.jp'a. Nor would it be easy to find 
more gw'ierstlly u*cf«t eubjecln thm those which 
are already in the curriculum; even technical 
eiiucatiou citii never serve a* u siihstitiite for the 
present .«> stem, for the practical and the theoretic* 
al must always go side by aide. Our educational 
policy in India ha* lieen justified by fir greater 
results than are apparent to thesu[>er6cial observer, 
and with the necessary alteration and adaptatfon it 
will continue to more than juatify itself in days to 
came. 


India in Transition- 


Mr. Saint Kikai Singh, has nn article on the 
above aubject in the August number nf the Ameri- 
eon Keviemof ^ecisrs. Hocharactciises thanew 
Reform Propos.ils of Loi J Mmley as the first gient 
step now being taken in India to lemove the stigma 
of being goveined in this diy and age by an auto- 
cracy, — .anadmjttedlyhumanoftutccrscy, butyet an 
Autocracy. After leferring at grc.it length to the 
vAitona fealuie* nt the Moilej Scheir.e and it.* far- 
reaching effects onindii ill giving a new impetus to 
Indi.in a*pimtioi<8 fur autonumoiis govei nment and 
in infiismg a now (tiiti'i in (fie fioai'(s oC fncfians th 
their o»rn ability foi Self-Government, Mr. Singh 
refei-H to the complete -oti.il, industiial and econo- 
iiitc irimfoiinntion which ie now going on inpidly 
in Indiv He then desetibos what India still 
demand* in tho tullowing words : — 

Not all politicAl agitation, lionorer, is due to (ho £ast 
Indian'a desires that haro been partinUy satisfied by the 
licforiD Scheme. Soma of the “unrest ^ about which tho 
Western World has been hearing forjeara is attributsblo 
to repressive oieasures fatfeeu by the Indian fidminia* 
tration during the past two or three years. Maay East * 
Indiana hare been deprived of their liberty without 
charge or trial Such au action, tho public in India na 
well as Ciigiand feels, is out of date to the Twentieth 
Century. The Province of Ilengal hsa been divided in 
opposition to public opinion, and this t* a thorn in the 
aido of natire Indians Lord Morley himself has ac- 
knowledged this measure to bo a bUiiidev. During tho 
last few years a great many Indian newspaper-men and 
epeakera have been prosecuted and punished by the 
Government. The Administration hnds juitiheatiun for . 
thcHo atnngent uietliods in the plea that peace has to be 
tnaintained. The repeal of the law pM titioning Bengal 
and the grant of aiiineaty to the political prisoners is 
prescribed by the Indian publicists ns an elTective euro 
for the unrest arising fioin these causes, and,, from tho 
present temper of tho Liberal Government of India, 
such a vonrj«s of action is considered to be by no meana 
imposMble or remote. - 

The transition of India from despotic rule to a pro- 
gressively representnlirc Government marks an epoch in 
tboannaUof Uie land, pointing luminously to the fact 
Uivta notewoithy, though silmt and bloodless, rcvolo. 
tioo has taken place in the MotherUnd. This remark- 
able change in Last-Indian Society has not beeo wrought 
in a moment by a eonjiirer’a trick. While the wotid sees 
ita enlnnnation, not the final, but only a partial cnl- 
minatiOR of it, the transformation has been going on in 
the conntry.erer since tlic first shipload of Gccidenfala 
entered tho land and introduced Western culture to rouso 
and remodel the dormant cirilization of India. - 
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The Native Problem- 


In the course of nn article on the “ Native 
Prubleto," iu the July numlier of the 
Cenijiry anil AfUr, Sir Harry Johnstone ronsi* 
neia the enterprise of the nnssiunaries to be at the 
bottom of the present ‘native’ unrest in India 
and Africa, and writes os follows : — 

During the last two hundred and four years, Uie mis- 
sionaries ol the Churches or sects wVuch branched off 
from the Roman and Anglican communions in (he l6Ui 
and ITth Centuries have sown the dragon's teeth of 
education, and we now find ouraelvec face to face critb a 
large crop of yellow, brown and black men (and even 
women) asking, as a consequence of being as well edu- 
cated aa the arer.age British aitisan, for the same right 
to hare a rolee in the government of iheir own countries 
and the disposal of the money raised by their own 
taxation, 

' Quito half the area of India, liowerer, hasICingEdward 
the Seventh aa its only Sovereign and U governed by 
British oIBciala from the United Kingdom. Until Lord 
Morley’e projected measures eome into effect throughout 
all 'British* India, the natives have no direct voice in 
the government of their own country, ae to tJie 
amount of taxation which ehali bo imposed or tbemsnner 
in which the taxes shall be spent. Neitiier (it might bo 
said) do the Enropeane, born or settled in those coun- 
tries have anytiiing of the kind ; but then (bey are 
very few in number and no important European interest 
is unrepresented on the Councils of the Viceroy and of 
the great Indian Governments while the English Press is 
practleallj' unfettered, provided it expresses its opinions 
in the English Isngoage. It can dciiicr itself of the 
sharpest CTiticiam and of personaivties wbieh just stop 
short of libel (if it chooses) without incurring penalties. 
The Hativo Press, on the other hand fand perhaps wisely 
at the present juncture) is gagged. 

He then speiksof the Meihber.s of the Imli'an 
Civil Service nnd of their liecn 8Pn«o of juatire, 
intuition, knowledge nnd eympatliy with fho sub- 
ject people but regrets at the 6.amo time the high- 
handed action of some of the Issuer officials of the 
Uncovenanted Service, magistrates, ju>(fJn>s of the 
peace and soldiers employed in civilian posta. He 
aecepts that the action of the leaser offichlv to be 


one of the prim.ary causes of the present unrest 
nnd puts forth his opinions in the foIIowiDg 
Bcntences ; — 

The ‘ ahooting down’ or ‘holding down’ policy, Ifil 
WAS to be adopted at all as the watchword of the 
British Empire, should hare been nailed to our mast io 
1792, before the first educating missionaiies went out to 
British India. To adopt it now is wcll'nigh an impoa* 
aibibty. It seems to me that, unless ae can face, digest, 
and gradually provide for, prudently admit the demand 
of the black, brown, and yellow peoples under 'our sway 
for a voice and a slowly iecrcasing voice— in their own 
destinies, «e must be prepared to face an awful uational 
rebellion in India and an uprising of the negro tbiough- 
out Britisli Africa. 

• t • a • 

I am convinced that if the British Empire is to held 
together, to coatinno indefinitely end to remain compara- 
tively in tlie future as in the past, the moat beneficent 
human oiganiiationyet Invented by man it can ndy be 
on tbo basis of mutual trust, affection, and co-operation, 

t ahould bk« tnsea this Irteaponslblercpresentatton of 
‘nati»e’ grievances replaced by the proper reproaentalion 
of great ' native ’ communities iu tliQ British Parliament. 
M'licre it is not wise as yet to create local leglilaturea 
and grant aJocal suffrage, might there not be— aa there 
has long been in France— some means whereby the 
portions of India not under nsliro sovereigns, and all 
those Crown Colonics and Protectorates, at present 
witlioiit rcpresentatiio instltulioni were represented 
directly iuthe Imperial Parliament by a few persona 
whom the natKcs of tlio afaresnid countries have freely 
elected f 

Buttiiere innst bo 'give'ns well aa'Ufte' ‘"y 
earnest attempt to advance «itli the limes and graduri- 
ly to pave the way from ‘ precedent to precedent’ toward* 
a more prcfcrtly governed Empire. . 

Any more bomb oiilrages in India, or shooting at tcaiM 
(alayini* almort iinariablr people quite uneooeenied 
wUhUio issue* at stake), or asaua.inntioi.a in Engiand 
will do'far more than the stupidity of English Jmgoes 
to impede the progress of representative institutions*® 
India. 


/SPECTS OF THE VEDANTA.-By various wri- 
ters The book also eontaioa the opinions of Ai»* 
Muller, Dr. Ooldstuekcr, HohOpechatier, Victor Crnisja 

and Dr. P. Donssen on tho Vedanta, tiook is dedi- 
cated to Mai Muller, and contain* an excellent likeness 
of hia Second Edition AS.J2. To Subscriber* of the 
fndfnn Jlevlitr. A*. ?. 


Q. A. Kstessk A' Co , KsrtASAfx, MsDa**. 
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Oar Mainstay in India- 


As a specimen of tUe views of these whe nre 
advocates of the policy of the advancement of 

the austoenmy, the following est.-acts from an 

article headed ‘‘Our Mainstay inlndi.,”by 
Colonel L.E.J. Grey. 0. S. I., in the August 
number of the C/nited Herviee will not 

fail to arouse the interest of all. The venter 
agrees with Sir Edmund Elies, the autho-of the 
“ India of the Future '• m the mam idea of 
building up a Commonwealth of Indian States 
under Native Princes under an Imperial 


control. 

“ Tto 0' 

ibould b« .. b"«« »1 t» lb. 

Eul.rb»i.d. r.lh.r Ib.n .t d.n...r..r •" 

tb.dsbt .bd vr..bc.. Tb. 
d.b.tr.s«a 

p™t.8..lt«bibg t. bb..8. .bd b,5bb,rtb. 

N«,..b,h.«...r.bK ..bid hbld Ibelr o-b -.Ibobl 
Driti«hb.ybbeU unles. po.MM'nS Ib.t pre.tig.. wd 
S„.n,b..»t brth. -Bibu.' -.bid b. u .b.pb».bl« 
„lt,.bld b. d,«.lTO«. M.lU.ob', ■ lbd..« 

M«lta,’g.ntl.. um.w.rbibg .g.ib.t lb. .Itrapt W 

I„raW..tmbid.b.bpbnbbEul.rb pbopK «lbbhtb. 

bblhor regbtdrf b. b delbnbibibg c.u.. bl tt« ib.bll. 

For .ob.b ;.br. b.Io™ 18o7, tb. p«op;.. bl Ibd» 
b.r. beibg r.b,rrf oI tb. ' l».bb«. oI b.U.. rbW 

Ullpbppie..trorbd.«b,lb.bn.torr.cy .bbl bultrom 

rilprt..p«!U. Mbtobb'. bUt.17 .bob. tb. ...btl.t 
Ihl. pro.... lb D Jibr, ib tb. Do.b, m O.db, m CbltU 

I,a.^.b.r.r.rb,h.dtb..tbrbri tb. l..drr. .t tto 

peopl, .g.ibit b«. Tb. boot -.r.td oi io ISM. bg-b.t 
.jdb ,.t,..gibg ttob. b, ,i.ld..g “ 1. .b bgitbBbb bh,tb 
i.o.tCbbbl.b.br.db; Ibb rbbl pwpl. bl Ibd.b." 


Ourzon has recently explained that the vast 
majority in India have no political nepirntions 
nod sololy desire to be lelt alone. Experience 
shows that for guidance they look only to the 
aristocracy ; the people of India, wrote . Lord 
Lytton in 1876, " will only move in obedience to 
its Native Chiefs and Princes.” 

Tha writer then proceeds to urge the urgent 
necessity for the establishment of an Imperial 
Council composed only of Ruling Chiefs. This 
Arrangement, he observes, will not only serve as a 
sort of counterpoise to the predominance of the 
professional politicians but also to content the 
Chiefs themselves. Further on the writer sug- 
gests the creation of new Native State? on the 
lines of the Instiuioent of Transfei which created 
Mysore. Ue thus wants to extend by slow de- 
grees tbe systems of Native Administration 
which already cover one-tbird of India, over as 
much as may be possible of the remaining two- 
thirds of the country. He then states that each 
Native State will foster a provincial sentiment 
and thus give rise to a sense of local piide con- 
ducive to a healthy rivalry beneficial to tha 
common body politic. Tins, the writer asserts, 
will be asm e defeuce against the Hahu propaganda 
of to-day as it was u good defensive power during 
the Great Mutiny. " fn a crisis to-morrow” 
where would the iiullions of India “Jock for 
guidance, as they looked in 1857,” if not to the 
great Ruling Chiefs ? “ ^Vho then would follow, 

or even think of, the very ablest of the Congress 
loaders?" 


Colonel Grey, then, goes on to observe that tha 
Indian gentry fear that, under the present re- 
forms, power will pass too exclusively into the 
hands of that portion of the educated classes 
which hsa everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
“Everyone knows” says he, “tint here except 
to that portion of the eilucated classes, democracy 
on Western lines is foreign and repugnant." Lord 
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The Social Conquest of The Hindu Race- 


Mr. liar Daynl, in an aiticlo in the September 
number of the ^fodern lieviei') Oiscoui-ses on the 
philosophy of the Social Conquest of one nation 
by nnotiier in geneial and that of the lliudu 
race by tlie English in particuKu. Says Mr. 
liar Dayal in the opening parnginphs : — 

“ Political dominion is never pennarent unless it is 
based on a social confinesl of the subject races. The 
Social Conqaest must, in tho nature of things, follow 
the political subjugation of one race by anotiicr. Political 
power is acquired by means of Military superiority and 
skill in diptouiacy ; it is also maintained by the saroo 
means, hut the Social Conquest is a slower process ; 
it cannot he acuoinplislicd with the help of maxim guns 
and disciplined armies. Even Alexander or Chengiz 
Khan could not effect a Social Conquest of other nations 
by the use of force alone. Force can crush tho organ- 
ised physical strength of a \ieak people. It can demo- 
lish tbo forts, and scatter the armies, of an infciior race, 
but It can never enable the conquerors to obtain con- 
trol over the hearts and minds of their subjects. Tbo 
Bword is worse tlian useless for the rulers when they 
sot about UiQ task of conquering tlicir subjects aouielly 
It actually mars the success of the cuterpiue. It must 
be sheathed in tho scabbard ; it must be put away out of 
sight for the moment. 

No nation can lose its birthright of independence 
until it lias been so demoralised through aietice, luxury, 
and indolence as to forget tho tirtuea of national pride 
and self-respeot, religious enthusiasm and thceenseof 
individual responsibility for the social welfare. The 
decay of the moral calibre of a nation paves the way for 
foreign domination which, in turn, accelcrAtcs tbo 
roccss of decline by its very existence. Thus moral 
oercpitudo IS both tho cause and the effect of foreign 
rule." 

Fuitlier on he observes: — 

‘ “ If the conquered people luanago to keep abve their 
sell-respoct and dignity through centuvies of foreign 
political ftipreniaey, Uicy arc sure to enter into their 
inbenUnce of indepcmler.en some day. The greatest 
duty of a subject people consists in guarding tbe Pro- 
methean epark of national pride and self-respect, lest it 
should be oxtingiiishcd by the demoralising ioflaences 
that emanate from foreign rule. A subject people should 
try to resist the social conquest before they can hope to 
avert or remedy the evil consoqucncca of the political 
conquest" .- “ 

The WTiter then stntcA that the conquering race 
will iiiipre-.s in every way on the conquered race, 
tbe fact cf ita supciiority over the fallen lace and 
thus hasten on tho inoial ruin. This sense of 
racial superiority of the conquering i ace kills tbe 
soul of tho fallen people. Tim wslity cf the 
present bids them btlieve if, whntevcr the voice 
of pride and hope, bringing a mcswigo from ll.o 
nneiont limto'y of tho mce, may wlii-per in their 
earn. "Hu tlifii citca us nn example the social con- 


quest of the Prtriahs of Southern India, tbe 
descendants cf the aboriginal inhabitants, by the 
Brahmans. 

The supremacy of the Bnihroans iiitlieSocnl 
World is visible even to day and tho astute policy 
of tbe Br.ihmans of olden dajs isemploj’ed against 
□8 and we ate now being paid back in lliesame 
coin by “another nice.” Accoidingto the wilter, 
iba requisites for the success of the Social Con- 
quest are : — 

(1) The centrol of almost all tho Bocial activities of 
tho eubject raco by the rulers, evpocially of such as aro 
essential for social welfaro and therefore confer special 
prestige on those who guide them. 

(2) A common platform on which the rulers and the 
ruled may meet on terms cf inegualiltf. 

(3) Tho existence of a class of persons among tho 
subject peoples who should como forward to meet tbe 
rulers on this platform. 

The wiifer then proceeds to dewribo how the 
Urahtnaiis mndo use of these points in bringing 
about their Social Uonqiiest’ He truly observes 
that the tliiee potent factors meiition'^d above 
are no«v prc'cnl in India in the Soei.il Con* 
quest of the Hindus by tbe English which ie 
slowly but sniely gaining ground. OeneinI 
knowledge together with all octivitirs such ai 
ecliools, colleges, hospitals, po.at offieea, pipes 
fiT water, is entirely under tbe control of the 
British people. And a coiumon plalforra tor 
social intercourse on tonne of inequality is pro- 
vided for in Legislative Councils, Durbars, Courts, 
Municipalities, Distiict Bnaids and public meet- 
ings. The landed gentiy and the “ English- 
educated ''classes me ready to avail themselves 
of social inteicourse or terms uf inequality, 
These mo the causcH which are now contlnuilly 
dragging the Hindu nation to a lower level in 
tbe scale of humanity. These are the causes 
which are sapping the virtues which are the 
souice of all national life — pride, self-respect 
end a sense of national individimlity. And theso 
will lead in the end to serfdom arid perpetual 
bondage. And in the closing paragraph he 
presses home the following pertinent facts:— 
-"Those who assist In the process reduce Iheroiclves 
to tlie position of Pariahs. The military and political 
leadership of the nation has already passed from tl>« 
Ksbatnya to the Ilriton: will ho also suecced to the 
■oiual leadership which has been the pririlege of the 
Drahman and the 2lli>fit ? If the Social Conquest Is com- 
plctrd, there is no hojie for our nation. Tlie evil effects 
of tbe process which has only liegun aro already visible. 
These moit be coiinterootcd in order to prepare the way 
forpolitical regeneration. I only ask Hindu. Indus the 
great queation, “ahall tlio Dnton bo your llroliman f 
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Plato and Sliankaracharya. 


Plato. ' Shankara- 


Pandit Prtbbu Dutt S»i».>trj, M. A, rtiscuwea 
tbs philosophies of I’Uto an I Sli»«ikftmcharj% in 
a BUJS'aliTe atticla in tlis current number of the 
Ketltc anti Guruktilii SavxcteKar. K« 

first di-^ourses on iho D“c »i«o of lilca.% the 
central docrtrine of Platu*!. I’liUonophy and then 
on the l>.>clrine of Mnw, the kernel of the philo 
sophy of ShAnkant, the grcateit Indian metaphyei- 


Furthcr on he camparea and cantwta tho tuo 
thinkers in relttion to Jdeology (of risto) and 
Jfayaea'ta (ot Shankara) as folloira; — 

Plato- Shankara. 


]. ydeahtt 1. laesiut 

2. Doctrine o! Ideee.e^itre S. Doclrine of Maje, centre 

of hU philOMphy. ot hiA philoMpby. 

3. World of objeet* unreal. 3. World el ebjecti onrraL 

4. Ideu real. 


S. Ideu types of things, 
a Flurality of idea*. 

7. 3faltipI(«I(f reat. 

8. Ood tranacendcflUh 


4. Ideu unreal. 

6, Ideas lame a* thiogs. 
fl. Plurality of I4 *m. 

7, Multiplieity unreal 

8, Ood tranaeendeaUl and 
immancet. 

"The cotnpnriaon showe," any* the leritor, 
“ihat both are lationaliatSi but the rjtionaliam 
of Shankara is of a higher typo." 

/ Later on, he describes the eiews of the two 
phitosophers on the Doctrine of Knowledge thus;— 

Plato. Shankara. 


1. Hi* Epiatenjotogy con* 1. Uia EpiatemoJeCT con- 

nected wiWi ill* Ida*- nected with hi* Theory 
logy. of lUya. 

2. Oradation of knowledge. 2. Oradation of knowtedgo^ 

3. Knowledge of the things 3. Knowledge of (ho thioga 

of icDie unreal. of acme nurcal. 


4. Knowledge of Idcaa real. 4. Kuowledgo of species 

real eotopsraliTrly. 
fi. Knowledge of the Ideas 5. Knowledge of Braltman, 
of the flood, the high- tho bighcit reality, 
est reality. 

6. Adrancment of know* 8. Adraocement of know- 
ledge from (he pirticu- ledge from the psrtwo; 
lar to the uoiTcrsal. Ur to the onircrist. 


And lastly he compares them *s to their Dccttine 
bf the £>oiiI in the manner given below : — 


1. Di-partite dimtou into 1. Ht partitn diiUioo into 

srorld-aoul and buiutn universal aoal and fndi- 

•out. vidua! loul. 

2. Tri'partita dirUioii.of 2 Human coul, an iDdivUU 

hunssn aeul. bU entity. 

5. 6r*(eflliecogaitire*oul A £cat in (bo heart. 

in (be bead. 

4. Bout elder than the tody. 4. Body older than the aotil 
Imm ■ certain standpoint 

6. 8oul immortal. .'>. Soul immortal. 

In roncluaton, the writer sums up the whole in 
the following words , ■ 
WohaTarnadiia brief aurvey of the three chief doc. 
tnnea of Ideas, of Knowlcdga and of the Bout, as 
enunciated by the two thinker*. Tlie conpiriion goe* 

to rsUtibib tbit the Icleahan of Shankara i* of * higher 
(yp«, more ibitruae, than that of FUto. Buch a 
companion i» always debght/u] to draw a* wo got 
thereby an ade<{uate inaight into a phase of the 
Occidental and the Oriental syatem* of pbifo«ephy aide 
by lido. The view* of Plato have ilnoe then been amply 
modified or made more perfect by aomo of hi* follower!, 
and also there have been lome other thiokert in Europe 
after tlio Hose of the Medisval Agei, who have 
formulated a lyatcm of philoiophy far tnon abatruio 
than that of Plalo, and thus have token a conaiderabla 
«tr>do forward in ibe domain of FliiJoiopliy, Hut none 
of these even ha* lurpaiseO the teaching of Bhankara, 
who stand* unmalied in Iliitory e* a tliFnker, wlioae 
philoaophy has been by a roneenstis of informed opinion', 
nghtty (ermedi* "(beprofoundrstiod the moat abstraoe 
philosophy. ” Indeed, no other ayatom could poaaibly bo 
more refined than tlio philosophy of Advaitiim. Ono 
cannot iraagino any higher truth where thought may 
soar. The only ayaloii (list gives a troo and a real aolaeo 
is Hio VedanU Schopenhauer call* it the aofare of 
hi* life and praise* it In high term*. And not any 
modified view of tbo Vedanta, but the piircat kind of /( 
as ciponnded by tho great Master, Bhanksracharya, 
whoa* Immortal name ie in this land pronoimcod wi(h 
the biglwst reapeet, bociuao the Indian pcoplb generally 
take him to bo inporhuman— far tnoro than a prodigy— 
a kind of incarnation (at'nlnrn), and so it is no wonder 
if ho is cttcemcd to bo thn highest and tho greatest 
among all tho thinker* of tho world 
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Theosophical Ideas in Browning. 


In t>ie 0.jtober number of the TKioaophist, Mar- 
garet L. Lee, h>8 an interesting aiticlo , under the 
above iieading. She states th.it eeekei-s after 
Truth thinlc alike, whether they know it or not, 
and however differently their thoughts may be 
clothed. She is of opinion that Browning is of 
the same philosophy as Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, 
Spinoza and every sane man and that he is in 
the widest sense a Theosophist. His philosophy 
is said to he largely intuitive — the result of 
inward knowledge, not of laborious mental pro- 
cesses. He is said to be a poet, philosopher^ 
mystic, and, in fact, an “all-round " man. He Is 
also said to have lecognizeil and realised the 
Doctrine of Divine Immanence. Browning's 
views Are nearly always in advance of contem- 
porary thought and hence the small measure of 
popularity which he enjoyed during his hfe-timo. 
His idea of the divinity in J/<zn is revealed to 
US in the followiiig lines : — 

Troth is within oursctrcs; it takes no rite 
From outward thit)gs,wbata'er you may beliere. 


To knote 


Bather eonsUta in opening out a way 
tVbcnce the imprisoned spleodor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for » light 
Bupposod to bo without. 

I ^ CParuceUui f. 72C, etc.) 

God is seen Ood 

In the star, in the stone. In the flesh, in the soul and the 
clod. 

(Sawt, itiL) 


So glorious is our nature, so august 

Man's inborn, nninstructed impulses, 

ills naked spirit so majostical t {I’aractlgaa, t. 619.) 

TGod^ never is dishonored in the spark 

lie gave «* from his Ere of fires, and bade 

Remember whence it sprang, nor bo afraid 

White that burns on, tho’ all the rest grow dark. 


(_Ani/ irf/e lo Any irutUanil, vL) 
My own hope Is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud Earth ever stretched ; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 

Tho’ a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best can't end worst. 


Browning accepts the principle of Evolution 
Bod then sketches out the i elation between Nature 
and Man thus : — 

Thus Ho dwells in all, 

From lifo’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To roan — Uie consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life; whose attributes had hero and there 
Been scattered o'er the visible world before, 

Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole, 

Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make. 

Borne point where all those scattered rays should rocot 
Convergent In the fseultics of Man. 

A few liiica fuither on. Browning speaks of the 
future, when the higher faculties shall have de- 
veloped in tlieir fulness: 

Hints end previsions of which faculties 
Are atrowo confusedly everywhere about 
Tho inferior natures, end ell lead up higher, 

AH shape out dimly tho supcrlor.raco, 

Tho heir of hopes too fair to turn out falac. 

And Man appears at last 

And again : 

For these ihingt tend still upwards, progress is 
The law of life, Man is not Man as yet- 


When sH nankind alike it perfect^, 

E<iual in fulhblown powers^then, not till Ihco, 

I say, becina klan’s ceneral infancy. , 

' ^ (F«mce/a«e. v.Oei.clo.) 

Tlien 7.ife Is to wake, not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, hut prtat 
From Faith's loTcl, wiiero blindly creep 
Tilings perfected more or less 
To the lleaTca’s height, far and steep, 

(/.’rverfr, xh ) 

Tho wjiter then quotes tho following lines 
supporting Browning’s idea of Love 
There Is no good in life but Love— but Lose I 
What die looks good. Is soioe shade Aueg from Lore ; 
LoTo gilds it, gives it work. 

(In o IlaCeitny, 39<1) 
Ijnatly, the writer auma up Browning’s belief— 
in the future of unxukind bo'I Browtiing'a reason 
for that belief by quoliDg liis own lines given 
below : — 

For men begin to pass their nature's bound 
And Snd new hot>cs and earrs, which still supplaDt 
Their proper joys and gnefs ; they grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the ODrDea«are<l thirst for good while peace 
UUes within them ever more and more, 

(/’ftroerffw, 777.) 
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Keligioa of the Swadeshi 

Mr. J. K. MeliU, M.A , contributes a spirited 
article under the above heading to the Stt»j 
r<irt(irMn wherein he describe-s the Ri^ligion 
pf the Swadeshi in glowing terms as follows: — 

. The East is considered the 3fo£her ol nelipions This 
WM aWegorieaily represented in the »tory o( the Bhep- 
berds /ollowing the Stsr in the East to mo the Child 
bom ot the Virgin. It U from the hlystic Eaat that 
Uting watert of Faith hare flowed to snjlain luid uplift 
humanity. What wonder then that the Oriental people 
are not swayed by anything ao much as by religion 
Their paasioo for religion is not a desultory Sunday 
fecliog to ba put nil and on like Sunday dress for the 
Churrh but forms the rital portion ot tbcir life. It la 
through this that there is a tendency to eoiioect etery- 
thing with religion. In tins country religion suffuses 
everylhinc with its mellow light Whether at the erown- 
Ing of a King or the msrriage ceremony, it lathe pneat 
who is honoured the most. .. 

An epoeh.maVtng moment eomea In the life of every 
nation which lifts it up out of its former state and turns 
it towards a high and noble goal. That particular mo- 
roentmivedto India hr the most unpleasaot form— tho 
iniquitous Partition of Gcngal and yet it proved tJie 
Savieue of this country, for it awakened our people from 
asleep of generatioos and aroused lo them a senseof 
Klf-respect, a sense ot duty, a sense of reverence 
forthe motherlaod. It shoes (he working of a power 
superior than human that though the original grievance 
was' merely prorineial, the wheie of India felt a 
■hookas it the insult to the Cengahs was an insult 
to the whole nitioa, as if tho rending of Iho Jtengah 
wopie in twi^n was the midiog of tho Indian people. 
TVre is aOiijerati proverb tiiat it is iq times of advers- 
ity that we remember (i&I Uie must. It is an instinct 
with Indian people in times of adversity to remember 
mother side by side with Clod. It was tUereforo that we 
torned in times of national misfortune to that great 
mother-heart — our motherland. We were prodigal sous 
but the sacred mother received US to her bosom. Itwas 
then that we understood the mystic beauty of Swadeshi. 
Thus began the religion of the mottierland. It is the 
chief characteristio of religion— tfio submission of tho 
individual soul to the Cnivertal one. Ours was submis- 
Bioo of individual selves to the service of tho motherland. 
Itelinquiabment is (Toga) tho soul of religion. AVe 
showed it hero in relinijuishiog our luxuries, ourso-ealled 
tniwvsicninrvft'ihfe; .Runiwr oi' Ahr Wsss* w»lmV •!»? 
hitherto welcomed to our heart of hearts. In abort, the 
new religion of the motherland hna got ail the cberseter- 
ivtio esacntiaU ot a true religion ; and it has been able to 
achieve in this land ot religions vvhat mere intellert 
was not able to do. This religion of the Swadeshi, aa 
wo may call this national awakening, this fervent 
adoration ol the motherland, this passion useful to our 
countrymen,— this religion has permeatcil to all tho 
IjlaKset and creeds of people and even to the daughters 
(,f rndia. faithful keepers of her traditions. 

‘tHE'sWADESHI 

by llepresentatire Indians and Anglo-Indians lie One. 
To Suiscri^trt e/ Ihg "Indian Btrific" As. IZ 
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MiscoQceptioQs about India. 

The Uev. J. A. Shiri-ock, a missionary who 
for 8ome years worked at Trichinopoly (in South 
India) contributes an article <n this subject to 
the Kinetemth CmUny nnd AJler. The arLiclo 
itself ia full of misconceptions and mis-statements, 

Mr. Shirrock’s main point is that the British 
Government ia ttia Govetnuient of the masses of 
India, and that it is opposed solely by en 
olig&rchy of Brahmans : — 

The Qrahman has seized and reigned over tho whole 
country from ffimalaya to Kuman fComorin); Its hat 
converted the million masses of Dravidians to accept, at 
least in name, Hinduism as fheir religion ; be lias utterly 
routed and driven out the Duddhiat and all other ro- 
formers, b» has held by tho mere elsim of a dirino 
BUpromacy the followers of IbUiu, sword in hand, at 
arm's length he has earned the principle of rf/t’iifr rf 
tnipmt to a pitch that no Roman Emperor over dreamed 
of— all this and mom he has done by tho power of caste 
and the consequent priestcraft 

Even underour rule they monopolise mostof 
theoQices an.-) piivdeges open to nalivfB 

Five-sizlhs of the gradaatev turned out by the Sfadrts 
University are Rrahmans, while all the rest of the FresU 
dency— including Sudraa, Moshmi, and Christians to- 
gether— produces only the remaining one-sixth. The 
Urahman believes himself to be the embodiment ot Ood 
on earth, he therefore sees no unfairness in gaining 
power purely to serve his own interests ; he tees no harm 
In treating as vassals nearly two hundred milliona of 
non-Qrahman Hindus, or scorning as enemies the sixty- 
two millions of Mohammedane ; and be ices no injustice 
is grinding down the fifty millions ofoutcastes who are 
lower than the cows and dogs, and whose very shadow 
pollutes him. 

Tile Drahninna have the advantage of us English aa 
oatursliaed Indiana by many a century, bat both they and 
their religion an just as "foreign "as the English with 
their Chnstiauity. By priestcraft and shees weight of 
intellect they are tho herMitaty lords and rulers of India; 
na undisputed sovereigns they sank into a deadly lethargy, 
and now, after the lapse of ages, they have been aroused 
out of their tlecp, and they naturally resent our presence. 
The Sndras. however, have not jet as a class been touch- 
ed, either, like the Brahmans, by the electric shock of 
contact with the West, or, liko the Panchamas, by the 
startling revelation of equality in tho Christian brother- 
hood. Tlicir day has not yet dawned, but dawn it toon 
must. Though the doors and windows both of their 
luiads and eouls are still closed and barred, (he light is 
atreaming in by a thousand little chinks and crannies, 
Tber will soon tee things as they are; and when the sun 
has fully riven, the real awakening of India Will begin— 
an awakening BucIi as the world has nererseen fccforw 
and probably never will see again, except in the neigh- 
bouring Continent of China. The Panchamas have been 
touched by Christianity, though praetieally not at ail by 
education ; but tlie day is not far off when they and the 
miffioueof Dravidiana wiU refute to follow the Aryan 
•lead either in the matter of religion or politics, 
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British Rule in India- 


Mr. EdmuDcl C. Cox, Clue! o! the Hombay 
Police, in liU paper on the ‘Effects of British Role 
{n India’ in the latest number of the Ntnetetnth 
Cfiitiir!/ anti AJia’ prefaces a biiltiant sketch of the 
benefits confeited upon India by the British Gov- 
ernment by a lurid picture of India in the past ; — 
Aggression, violence, niurdcr, everlasting wars vnthin, 
frequent invasions from without, tjranny and oppression 
pf all kinds, constitute the history of India for many 
centuries before we gradually established Ibe Pine 
Brifannfca. 

The contrast between uhat preceded and whathaa 
followed the cstabhahment of our rulo can only be 
described as emaiing. A great part of the country baa 
been under unr away for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. The ploughman has no longer to tako a 
inueket with him when hoculUvates Uis field \Vhata 
man sows, that he knows that he will be Allowed to reap 
io peace. . 

We have covered thn lands with good roads, white 
before our tlnio there were no means of communication 
cxoopt'iiig the groat rivers. Wo have created twenty*nve 
thousand ratios of railway o>e( whicti thtrd-eUss 
pvssongors are carried at a farthing a mile. Steamships 
ply constantly up and down the coast for the conveyance 
of passengers atnomins] rates. We have instituted a 
cheap and cOlcient Postal snd Tcicgiapliic ^rviee 
throughout the length and breadth of tho land. A letter 
can be sent from Quetta to Mandalay for a half penny, a 
post card for a farthiog, and a telegram for four pence. 
Wohave built Schools, Colleges, and Universities, and 
diffused eduoAtlon bv every means in our power. We 
have laid out canals for navigation and irrigation, and 
brought thousands of square miles of desert into culture. 
Wo have striven hard to prevent famines, and, it they 
occur, the utmost efforts are employed for tho saving of 
..^llfo. Wo have piovided splendid supplies of pure water 
for all the great cities and for many of the smaller ones ; 
great bridges for tlio use of podostriaes and cart traffic, 
as wcB as for railway trains, span the Clangcs. the Jumna. 
tlie'Indui, and other rivers. SamtaCion, in spito of 
C'xtraordinary dilTiculties, has received tho utroost 
attention. * Hospitals and Piapensarios ooverthe land. 
Vaccination has been placed nithin the reach of all. 
F.ipenmentnl farms (or the improvement of agriculture 
have been instituted in every Provinro. Tbe more 
Important cities arc lit with electric light, and electric 
tram cars run in the sti-ects Tlie land (as or rent (the 
thing is one and the sama in India) has been assessed at 
moderate rates, and every land-owner knows exactly 
vrhathehasto pay. Increased assessment on aecount 
of improvements is forbidden. Itehgioas Intolerance on 
tho part of any In authority is unknown. In no part of 
the world hss ji man greater freedom to worship 
whatsoever gods he will. 

Wo have established one law for rich and poor, for 
white and black. The only privileges for the Erropean 
ate that ho vaay possess and carry arms without a licence, 
and mav claim in Uie Iji-v Courts to l>c tried by a Jury of 
which tlio majority are hU fellow countrymen. Bo long 
as we are responsible for the integrity and cflieieney of 
tho sdministration, tho higher appointments most remain 
for tho most part in the bands of Europeans. < 


. Llahmnd of (xbaznL 

In fin Jiiteresting aiticle under the above 
heading in the July and August number of the 
Indian U'orld, Rai Rthadiir S-iratcbanilra Das 
narrates a pci lion of Tibetan history and adds a 
new puge t-j the history of India by describing an 
enmunter belwesn Lha Lama Yeslii Hod, King 
of Tibet, wlio held his Court about the beginning 
of the lull Century at Tholing on the Sutlej 
in the Piovince of Ifynri-Kor-Sum and the 
famous Mahmud of Ghazni. The King of 
Tibetis said to have been a devout and aiJent 
follower of Buddha, ever vigilant to spifad 
Bnddiin'a U-achitiga and eapecialiy to introdnrt 
puie Buildhist monasticism ii< Tibet, \Vitb this 
end ill view ho is said to have made several 
futile attempts to hiing into Tibet, Dipaiiikara 
Snjnnna, ivlio by means of hi.a literary niid 
spiiituai nttainiiiGnts and iGasiiirig of a superior 
order, then occupied the foiemost position smoug 
the Boddhiat scliolats of Mnghads. The Tibetan 
King hoped to reform the ptevaUiug Uuddhlsin 
which had become debased by the admixture of 
Tnntnk and Bon myatiriain. Rinchen Zaiigpoi 
the great Lcehaitu, t. e, one well-vei*td in San'l^ri^ 
and Tibetan Inngoages, waa sent to vWt tlifl 
IUj» Vihain of Vikrama Bhila situated on 
the southern bank of the River Ganges Hs 
failed >o induce tlie great Dipntskam 8rij‘* 
nvna to accompiny him to ‘ Tihef, Failing to 
realise Ids wishes, the Kii^ pf Tiliet again des- 
patched anotlier Buddhist monk named Gj'^tsnn 
Senge on the enrae uission. But he al&Q failed 
miserably in his mission. After about two jeare’ 
residence at Vikratna Shila, hn retiitlied to Tibet 
and eiibmitted a report to the King. O) a toon Benge 
was again sent to (nniivwiUt men and money. 

The Tibetan King on an expedition to the 
aoolliern frontii-r of his State is said to have 
cncounterel with HiiHan Mahr.iiid. Tho King 
ot T»l>et vras taken raplite by Mabnmd of 
Ghazni and wna refovod to be relcaswi except on 
either of the two mndittona, rt*, that the King 
ahould liecomeliia viis.sai and embrace Islainor that 
be should pny a mnaom in gold of Iho siza and 
shape of his bo<Iy, 

Tliia ex}>cdition towards fuHbcr interior in the 
Ilimalayan to encounter with the Tibetan King, 
brings to light ere 'of the forgotten |xige* in the 
history of the innumerable expeditions of the 
rtsloubiahle Jlahmiid. The story U told very 
nicely and beautifully and it eh«Ja, not a little 
light, on iV.e^ high and exalted condition of 
Buddhism which prevailed in India ib lltoae'diys. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


The Trend of Indian Investment- 

Sir llopcr I/sthbriJgQ hu nn ioteresting eontn> 
button on thii subject in the A'xanei'al Rtvitvs 
of for September, where he gives the 

result of hut recent tour in Indu. He beliem 
th-it the best ami most lojral Jleotbers of the 
enlarged Legislative ConneiU in Indin. will try 
their best toobtAin from Governnient the amelior* 
ation of the evils brought on by Cobdenltes 
whose i>oIiey has checked and crippled all nascent 
industries. 

Incidentally, Sir Roper also saja that the 
new Cuuneila will not take lying down the 
policy of the Indian GoTernment regarding opium 
revenues which admittedly will bring on a loss 
to the Indian revenues which will nccea- 
titate the puttiog ufT of many orgent reforoit 
in other directioRS, Justice Ranade approved of 
the continuance of the opium revenue and it it 
also the opinion of every prominent Indian 
economist (with the exception possibly of Mr. 
Qukhale) who his ever spoken or written on the 
subject. 

The most inflaentisi readers have said that, for 
a long time to come, n large amount of the cnpiUI 
that will be required for ttio enormous expansion 
of purely Indian industries must be drawn from 
London. And Indians are determineil, with orwith* 
out the aid of Government to increase the natural 
resonree? of the country. The first obstacle that 
meetfi Indian Reformers is the fetish of FreeXrade. 
The Government must clear its mind of the cant 
of Cobdenism and frankly adopt a fiscal system of 
Imperial Preference, conducing to amicable rela- 
tion between Lancashire and India, the 

Indian Swadeshi will become an angiy boycott 
specially directed against Manchester, much to 
the joy of the Extremists in India. 

The woollen industry, iron and steel industries, 
giasa and glassware, utilization of oilseeds, tobacco, 
manufacture of sugar — all these demand capital 
and against their development arises the obstacle 
of Free Trade. 
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Reformed Indian-Councils and Free Trade. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, who ha-s rctmn'il to 
Koglaod after a tour of about four inontlis in 
India, has a very interciting article on thwfuh- 
Ject in the Imptrial amt QuarUrhj Ufvxfm 

for July. He thinks (hat sonic form of piotcc* 
tioa for Jmlun industries is absolutely certain 
to arise out of Lcwl Morley’s JU-form*. Tho 
particular form of Fiscal Reform which will be 
detnandel by Indian politicians will depcnil, 
Sir Roper a«ys, on the attitudo which the UniU-d 
Kingdom may now take up. If it be for the 
* insular ftee trade the Indian dcm.mcl will he 
for protection against the foreigner ns well aa 
lADcashiro and ether (nanufneturera. Rutiftho 
Orilish reply is a fr-anfeoflerof Imjiciial I'u-fcr* 
cnca. that la to K\y, piotection against (tio 
foreigner, coupled with the abulition or miti- 
gation of all duties between England and Indiv 
and also the abolition of the Indian Excise Duty 
of 34 percent, on the pioducLs of ]»duinC>tion 
Mills, then loyal ImlinnH will iinely welcome tho 
scheme as a fair comproinise, 

Sir Roper 7 .ethbrhlge thinks that that foim 
cf Swadeshi which hnpliex j.iotectioii iigaiiikt 
Great Idritniii's exports as w-il) as against 
foreigners cannot be obtainct! by ind/a ho»‘cvcr 
hard she may try for it, but under tho principle 
that 'half a loaf is better tlian no biead she 
will bo glad to come under the Imperial Prefer- 
cnco *• especially as it will cement the friendship 
between India and Great Rritain, and that Riich a 
cotnpromiae ia obviously a fair one, hofiourablo 
alike to India and to Great Ilrilain, 

Sir Roper thus summarisea the beneTihs which 
Imperial Preference would bring . — 

Impcriaf Fnji’crenco woufa' aboiVsfi, ns fiirna 
may bo, the Indian impoit duties on Lnncariiire 
cotton goo>is, on Yoikshire woollens, on Notting- 
ham hosiery, and so forth ; while ofrerirg to 
India a fair return for this importrnt llefoim, by 
abolishing pnripauH tho Indian llxcfso duty on 
Indian cotton goods, and abolishing cr roitigiling 
tho exhoebitant Rritish taxation of Indian ten, 
colTee, tobacco, etc. Imperial Prefercnco would 
retain tho import duties on foreign goods, both 
for revenue purposes and as a set-oil’ against tlio 
unfair advantages they poasesa in tlio way of 
protectioa or subsidies. 
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Hinduism and Unrest in India 

Mr. F. H. Barron’, Into of tlie Bengal Ciril 
Service, wiiting in the Empire lieview for Sep- 
tember on this subject, gives a number of tin- 
connected ide.as common enough among Anglo- 
Indians. lie pays a tribute to Hinduism, its deep 
philosophic character and its feature of inertia 
by which it has vanquished Iilahoinedanisiu. He 
rightly points out that cdicials in India do not 
bestow sufficient attention to the study of Hin- 
duism. He s.ays : — 

Hio working hypothesis of the English official is that 
tlio Hindu worships idols and will in tlio domain of 
religion bcliere the moat foolish and ridiculous fables— 
that the eartli rests on the bach of a tortoise, and that 
eclipses aio caused by some god or demon swallowiog 
the sun, and so on; above all, that the brahmin is a 
god on earth and can do no wrong. 

Mr, Barrow then describes what he considers 
to be the cordinal tenets of Hinduism, and 
summaiisps the whole creed os follows:— 
“(1) There is one, no other, nothing else. (2) Thou 
oit that one. (3) Re.'tliae this by whatever vigour 
of discipline. (4) Then misery is past, births are 
ended. Thountt 6.t/od. So is the perfect one !" 

lie then argues tlut to the Hindu, existence is 
misery, for it means sepaintion from tlio Divine. 
There nre defects and serious defects in Ilindoism, 
the most prominent being the want of a belief in 
ft i>ersonal God. Here- is tlie Missionaiy’s chance. 
Alieady there are signs that the Hindu is un- 
consciously npproaching Chiistianity. ‘’Tlio 
idea of personal God is finding its way in, as well 
ns that of Christian pmyer. It is the political 
ideas of Christendom that are being adopted and 
tho Hindu mind'is trying to fit them into his 

own ideals Tho fermentation brought about 

in Hinduism by the preaching of Christianity 
has rendei-ed possible the new Indian national- 
ism." 

To tho Hindu, according to Mr. Barrow, the 

idc» Hint ■* 

will is unthiotaWP, «ncl htoco Ihc termatiooof 


self-government must prove n delicate and difficult 
taslc, and there is no w.ay of introducing it ex- 
cept through the land-holding system. 

Tho holding of land connotes a duty to tho State, 
whioU has conferred tlio pruilcgcd position. The State 
may turn to sueli benedeiaties for help and advice, and 
tlie lo)-alty of such subjects is guaranteed by self-inter- 
est Tho commercial classes, too, must haio a dose 
interest in the stability of tho Gorcrnment,nhich enables 
them to gather in their profits, and enforces law and 
Older. Hut it is evident that tho mere profcssioiial classes 
arc those least to bo depended on for support. To a 
very great extent they must alnays represent Uie hungry 
and discontented “liare nots." Even in Europe, experi- 
ence has shown how dangerous to peaeo and prosperity 
is power witliouttho sense of responsibility (bat pro- 
perty brings. In India tho non-propcrtied classes would 
be still more dangerous. And yet unfortunately they 
hare been allowed to acquiro a certain ponerand infill- 
enco before tho coniervsUvo forces had been brought 
forward. T))c remedy seems to bo to correct tho latter 
.omission. And cur argument in favour of the over- 
whelming strength of tho Hindu element In India haa 
been in order to auggeit that a policy svhleli dees not 
allow for thia may bo disastrous. Iliiidultia In Its aspira- 
tions and tendencies must bo controlled and nodcrated, 
but It must not be aimply anUgoniied. 

“ SwadeshifyiDg" Foreign Sugnr. 

His Honour Sir John Hewett at Nain! TmI dea- 
cribed ft mclboJ by wbicb irapoitcd foreign 
Eiigar is made to look like SivndeaV.i sugar nnil Is 
p-tlmod ofT on tlio unsuspecting consumer os 
Swadeshi Biignr. The transformation is cITcctcil 
l>v the simple process of pulverising thn crystals, 
darkening the sugar by on admixture of Indian 
sugar, and repitkirg the result to resemble 
indigenous sugar. This article seems to have 
become very common in Ncilhcrn India. “Tho 
consumer," r.vid Ilia Honour, “ pnjs the middle- 
man 25 per cent, troro than the proper piiceof 
the foreign sugar under tho delusion tliat lie is 
puivliaaii'g a difTerent article.” The proceKS of 
“swade-'hifying" sugar, in a manner blif.lilly difTer- 
ent from that described by Sir 3ohn JfeweU, is, 
says ne Tim*t of /nJirt, not unknoan in the 
Bombay Prpfidercy, but it is done so openly that 
stis impossible to believe that the bayera ere 
really deluded by it.— 77i« Indian TraJ-e JouttmI. 
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The Trade in Gold and Silver in India. 

11.8 follo«i»g represent ‘I'e 

endttov.lneof gold end silver, imported from. 

,nd exported to, toreign countries, into end Irom 
Btilisi India during the month of July, 1000 . 

The total imports of gold mere 102,624 or,, valued 
etns. 1,20,74,449 ; of these 135,872 om. priced 
el Ks. 87,16,976 repcesentod bullion ; 55,423 on. 
morth Ea. 32,79,728 represented eovereigns and 

other British gold coin end 1,329 oas, velo»i et 

lU 77 745 represenUd other ooined gold. The 
eggregate exports of gold mer. 52,726 o«. valued 
e?^. 30,14,210 end of these 46,270 o» priced 
at Rs. 26,31,633 represented bullion and h, u 
crs. srorth Us. 3,82,573 represented ^.vemifne 
end other British gold coin. Ihe imports o 
eileer totalled 9,779,775 ors, in quantity end 
lie. 1,58,12,055 in value and of these 
9,707,335 ore. worth Bs. 1,56,52,039 representesi 
hlr , 45,475 ore. priced at Ks. 1 ,91,272 replant- 
ed Ooveoroent of ladia topees, aad 26,965 ore. 
valued at Its. 38,744 repto-scnle,! other ^o^ 

The :rth es^ 3,oi4 

valued at lU. 1,269,571 

IS“totlh R,. 33,85,523 G^ernm-ut 

otl.dia,up..s,and42,190.ta.vaU..datfe79,.^^^^ 

represented other com. 

netimiotUot gold amounted to 90C^U^« 

rupees, while 

rJ. 123-3 lakhs. The figures 
Bsterisk* are defective, ji,e Post 

potaial parcels not being declared by the lost 
. Office.-r/.« Lidian Trad* ^ ^ , 

Malabar & its Folk. 

Cloth Bo uPd. lyg- I-o- 

HThItesah t mTiinSADE. madkas. 


How Butter is Sent by Bail. 

The Chambers’s Journal cucounts for tbo ab- 
sence of home-made butter in England by tho 
rare with which foreign butter is manufactured 
on the co-operative dairy system. 

At the Port of Hango, Finland, which is kept 

open all the year round by means of ice-breakers, 
tho Finnish Government has built a massive cold 
store, with refrigerating plant. Here shippers 
may store butter for export at a rent of four 
iiwrAs per squaie metre. The butter-wagons of 
the Finnish State Railway are painted white, and 
inside are fitted with long corrugated tubes filled 
with ice and sawdust. There is a thermometer on 
each side of tho wagona; the temperature must 
never be lower Iban eight degrees cenUgrade, or 
higher than fourteen degrees, and it is the duty 
of officials at wayside stations to watch that this 
is so. aV steam coil in the wagons, connected with 
the locomotive, keeps up the teropei-ature in win- 
ter. Two analysts, also see that the butter that 
leaves Hango is all that it should be, In Canada, 
there is also a special ice-car service ;for the carri- 
age of butter to Montreal. The service begins on 
May, 17, and continues until the middle of October, 
about sixty cars being operated each week. Ins- 
pectors are employed to test the temperature of , 
the butter at the railway shipping stations before 
it is loaded into these cars, and also when 
it is unloaded at Montreal. These Inspectors also 
seo that the tars are kept clean and well iced. 
Shippers making use of the cars have to pay the 
regular freight rate only, there being no extra 
eba^a for the special service or for icing. Ins- 
pectors -watch the handling of perishable freight 
as it is unloaded from the cars and loaded into the 
steamships, test the temperature of butter before 
it is placed in the cold-storage chambera in the 
ships, and place thermographs (recording thermo- 
meters) In tho different chambers and holds. 
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The Strength of Wet Timber. 

The hc.'ivj nnnual rains that visit variona parts 
of India have the eflVct of wetting structural 
timber to an extent unknown in many coottries 
having a rainfall that is more evenly diatributed 
tliioughoiit the joar. It tn.ay be observed in the 
change of colour of a teak floor during heavy i-ain 
and in the swelling of door and window frames. 
This subject does not appear to have attracted 
official attention in India, but the United States 
Forest Service Department seems to have made a 
thorough study of it on account, doubtless, of the 
extent to which wood has been used in the 
structure of bridges, buildings, piers, ic. Accord- 
ing to the published report, the relation of 
moisture to strength follows a deflnito law. The 
strength of wood of all kinds increase rapidly with 
proper drying, the amount of increase depending 
on the species and the degree of diying. It Ims 
been found that, under normal conditions, 
wood-fibre will absoib a definite amount 
of moisture. Additional moisture only fills 
tho pores, and lo this respect wood re- 
sembles textile fabrics of vegetable origin. The 
weakening effect of water cn timber appears to 
act more on the gums than on the fibre, the 
former binding the latter together. This is best 
, illustrated in tho bending of v/ood after steaming. 

■ There is litHe if any elongation of fibre on the 
outer gidb of acin ve, but on the inner aide, tbei* 
is crumpling and interlocking of fibre and some 
cxtru»ion of gums. Tiie wild jungle tribes of 
India are nil familiar with the effect of damp 

W'eather ob the materf.il of their bows usually 

ma(Je of b.amboo, which they caiefully protect 
.against damp by vaiious meAn*. The strength of 
a pic-co of «n*CAsoned red spruce may be iucreaseil 
luoco than 400 per cent, by thorough drying at 
the tempernturo of bKiiling water, but the strength 
decrease's ogain if it is moistened. Air dried 
wood protected from the weather and containing 
12 per cent, of moisture is from 1‘7 to 2'4 times 


Btionger than when green. Darge timber requires 
jeatH of drying before the moisture is reduced to 
the point nt wliich the strength begins to 
increase, and ns timber merchants in India will 
not stock their merchandise for seasoning, veiy 
liberal dimensions must bo allowed by buildeis 
who use wooden beams. This is one of the causes 
of tbo rapid spread of the use of rolled steel beams 

in this country .—TAe /udian TexfUe Jountal. 


io Kepair Cracks in Furniture. 

Unsightly cracks in furniture may bo filled 
with beeswax. First soften the wax until it is as 
soft as putty, then firmly press it into the cracks 
and smooth evenly witha thin steel knife. Sand- 
paper over the surrounding wood and woik the 
dust into the beeswax. This gives e wood finish 
or colour, and wl.en tbe furniture is varnished, 
the cracks will have disappeared. Beeswax is 
better than pnlty, for the reason that tho latter 
soon dries, crumbles and falls out, while the wax 
will remain for an indefinite length of time with- 
out cbai.ge.--.ropHfar .Sbienee Si/tin^s. 

Imitation Ivory. 

Th« clos.«l m.ilatiooor ivorj j-ct p.oiiocrf i. 

t M..vp„c»3i„ „I,H, „ 

»' ">0 P.1 1. of Ii„., 300 

of water, 75 of plrsphorio eeid .olotlon of « 

.pecOc emril, „f l-oo.lo of o.lriomc.ibonite,. 1 

to 2„f„,.c„e.i.,6„f,,„„, 15 efge,,li„„. 

'»'■« «Tooghl;.mi„d,ll,epl,o»- 

pbouo .c,d ellowH to .rt o„ tl„ cl„lk for , d.y 
The piMic whirh glren Jc.ired 

~ oor . „l„p,d. 
b.ll.«d WI., knife., 

"f "«>''■ objeef. After he.ting . ,|,„rt 
time tn en „r eorrent et 320 dep. F i|„ „rt,Vle. 
.re I..d .„d„ f„ three or four week. f„r thorough 
"..t tho p,„,„r, 

p..ct.enIlpll„„„e„„,j.„,U^„ end h.nlne.. .. 
eeniime .rorj-.- 
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Snail-CollectinS : A Peculiar Industry. 
Country labourers who nre not in rcgul.nr era- 
ployrceiit turn many ways to keep the wolf from 
the door when farm- work is slack, but it is doubt- 

fuUf any stranger " fall back” can be iin.»gincd 

than that of the humbler class of residents in cer- 
tain parts of Gloucestershire. This is nothing 
less than collecting snails for sale in Bristol. The 
reader might imagine that this would be a poor 
substitute for regular work, but such is not the 
case. A sackful of snails will bring in 1 5s , and a 
man can, if be knows how to go to work, secure 
a good deal more than this quantity in the course 
of a week. The demand for snails is increasing 
not only in Bristol, but in parts of Gloucester, 
Stroud, and Cheltenham, and the hawkers who 
come to the district round Tewkesbury, the 
hunting-ground of the snail-collector, compl-'n 
that they cannot g*t enough '* stock." rhi.>e 
hawkers boil the snails, and sell them at the rile 
of ten for a penrty. The people wbo really 
introduced the tasto into the country are the 
glass-blowers, a numerous class, who, knoaing the 
nutritive value of these creatures, began to hike 
them to offset tho injurious effect of their work on 
their lungs and chest. The quantity of s-uiccr- 
fuls of snails that one of this class of woikers 
will consume on a s-iturday night is incredible, 
twelve or fifteen saucers holJtr.g ten snails 
e.ach being something in the natui-e of a mere 
snaek. Tho snail colleelcrs obtain ibeir qu.»rry 
from under stones and in crevuts in walls 
by the aid of their iron hook. Two men work 
together, ono removing the stones and the ether 
gathering in the snails. “ Tt wouh, go hard tiilli 
many of us round this part when the winter 
■ starts if it were not for the snail-,’’ s.iW a I ilKojr- 
er to the writer. This man had three cliihlreo 

who wens as expert as himself in collectinir, *»»% 

for tho Erst few weeks of winter, he 

his weekly earnings as over 25# , and this without 

putting in ft full week at it. Until the last year 


or so tho local residents liad thi.s fall back in their 
own hands, but recently the hawkeis have taken 
to sending men to colUct, and this threatens to 
cut up tills queer calling to such an extent that 
it will not be such a help to the unemployed 
labourer in the future ns it has been in the past. 
The snail-collector v/alks fifteen or twenty miles 
in a day and his best time is when the frost first 
starts. The taste for this new luxury (as far as 
Englishmen are concerned) is developing, but 
we can’t afford to eat them,” said the same inform- 
ant, “ bec.ause n few are not enough; you want 
ahuiidredorso for a decent meal, and that means 
mouey;" but in cases of winter ailments, the first 
remedy that isresorted to in these paits is “ snail 
soup," which is said to bo irally excellent. This 
“ industry," from all accounts, is confined 
altogether to Gloucestershire ; nt any rate, it is 
not followed in the neighbouring Counties of 
Worcestor or Wilts, though no doubt as the 
market increases it will spread over tho dividing 
bouodanes. — Jyineiririirof A'caiiomist aud JIo»ti’ 
eitUitrat ^eri<ic. 

Straightening Cast-Iron- 

It is sometimes necGS&aty, sLites the I'cc’/ic 
Uantirare J}\trual, to straighten a casting wliich 
h»« becoRio w.arpcd or twisted. Cust-iron iray bo 
twisted or bent conjiderably if aorked oautiously. 
Tho bending may generally be done at rflout the 
ordinary hardening heat of tool steel, and slioi-IJ 
lie dene by a steadily applied pres-sure, not by 
blows. Theieis inoro danger of bre.aking the work 
by heating it to tco high a lieat than by worldng 
at too low. As an example of how iron maybe 
twisted, a Iwir of gray cast-iron 1 in. sq. and 1 
ft. long may be twisted through about SO degrees 
before it will break. 


THE KEFOItM PROPOSALS — -A handy volume 
or lUUiaagos containing the full Ult of Ixird Morley’s 
IVepatcb, the Despatch of the C.overntoenl of Io«3u, 
the Debate iii tho Ilonse of I.ords, Mr. Dafliaoan’a 
•tatement in tlic Ilousoof Commons, and tto lion. Mr. 
Gokhole'a scheme presented to the iiccretary of State for 
India and alsi the full test of his speech at the Madras 
Congress on the Itefomi rroposal-. Trice As. Six. To 
Habsenbers of the Ini2ian lievine. At. Four. 

O.A- NATESAN A CO.. ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 
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Musical Milkbg aids the Cow. 

The higher artistic education of the cow haa 
been carried to a remarkable degree of perfection 
by a lady farmer, lira. Adda F. Howie. This 
lady, says a contempoiary, stimulates the milk- 
giving capacity of Jier large and amiable pets by 
playing suitable music to them. She finds that 
tho happy and sympathetic feelings ergendered by 
the harmony produce a particukrly abundant flow 
of rich and pure milk. 

Not only does Mrs. Howie’s plan contribute to 
the happiness of herself and her bovine friends> 
but it loads to very excellent piactical results; 
for there are probably few ladies who can show 
BO largo an income fiom dairy*f&ising nsehe. 

Evidently there is common sense as well as 
Bontiment in Mrs. Howie’s plan. It has long 
been recognised that anything which frightens 
the cow, as thunder and lightning, or h.arah noises 
and actions, injures tho quality nod flow of iho 
milk. Why, then, should nut southing the animal 
by agreeable sounds tnipruvo the qu-ality nnd flow 
of tho fluid 1 This is tho reasoning upon which 
Mrs. Jlowio h« proceeded, and it has been amply 
justified by rcaulU. 

The fnpdiicss of tho imvino family for music 
has been known befo;c now ; but the point is 
th.nt tho farmer has not hitherto turned the coh « 
love of music to practical advaiitnge. The farmer 
must know tliat tho cow is a slow, quite, peace- 
loving cre.ature. Hirsh nnd liolent sounds 
disturb her serenity nnd her digestion, while soft, 
low harmonies pnmiote her wdi-beirg. Janet 
“chewing tho rud ” a phmfc sjnon^uious with 
placid happinc«s and contemplation ? 

Following cut these idei*. Mi-s. llowioalwajs 
plijs soft, low himjonies to her cons, generally 
upon the tninJolin. Every’ cow heii« »t lea«t 
one tune at milking time. A favourite with 


nearly all tho byie is tho old, sentimental song, 
“ In tho Gloaming,” with its soft low melodies. 
The result of pl.iying this soothing tuno to one of 
the cows has been to increase her yield of milk by 
a third. Many of the younger cows show a 
liking for eccentric but graceful compositions. 

Mrs. Howie, who is an excellent musician, is 
being urged by numerous inventors to compose 
a coaxing tune for adapLition to an electric barrel 
organ which would keep time to the extractive 
strokes of the milking machines now so much 
. used. 

Potato as a Food for Cows- 

In Geimany potato in the form of flakes nnd 
flour is used partly as a food for cows. It is mid 
to contain 80 per tent, carbonic hydride witli 02 
per cent, amyluio, and ja readily eaten and easily 
digested by all animals including ruminants. Two 
pounds of potato flake mixed with 5 quarten of 
milk and I pound of linseed cake is Baid to make 
an excellent food for calves ; for draft horses, 6 
pounds of fla’ice and 4 pounds of oats mixed in 
addition to hay ; for fattening hogs, 3j pounds of 
flake and 4 pounds of ground barley mixed with 
water or sour milk is used ; milch cowa are given 
2 pounds of flake and 2 pounds of bran mixed in 
addition to other food*. Potato of course is n 
very good food for our poorer and under-fed 
(•opuUUon. In Ihoso places where potato is 
mised in laige quantities and is cheap it may 1>o 
UMid paiUy u food for cows with profit. A most 
simple method can be employed to preserve the 
potato. After wathing and drying, the potato 
may be cut ia thin elicw and dricJ in the sun for 
a few day# until they are crisp, Mrc being taken 
U» avoid dirt in the process of drying nnd avoiding 
all damp in storing. Tli<»e crisp ellees can also 
bo used as foo-l tiy m^n when potato is dear or 
nnarailaUe in the market. 
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Soil Inoculation. 

Among Ibe questions discussed nt the Congress 
ol Applied Chemistry in EnglsnJ, July. 
ll„t of soil loocuUlion. The Bubjeel wus intro- 
doced ty Dr. Von Feilitieo, who gavo en account 
cl the erperimenta upon the inocolalion ol noil 
.V tho grorrlh of Icgumioona crops, rvhich harn 
been carried on in Sneden sinco 18S0. The soil 
is eminently suited to lost the efficiency of inocula- 
tion, since it consists of newly cultiented sphag- 
num land or peal, which has never carried any 
hind of leguminous crop, and contains nn nodule 
orginisms. Many esperimcnls have been made 
both with soil trlren Irom Selda which have pre- 
viously carried n leguminous crop snd with pore 
cnllures obtained from Germany, snd with Bot- 
tomley’a nitro-haelerine. In all these tnals very 
msrlced improvement has invacisbly been obtain- 
ed by the application of inoculating soil, and the 
results have always exceeded Ihosa given by 
pure eultu.ee. Dr. Von FeilUsen concluded that 
the only satisfactory method of inoculation nf land 
is by means of soil taten from Selda which have 
grown leguminous crops 1 the use of pure eulletee 
is at present too oncorhain to bo genci.dly recom- 
mended. Dr. Ilutchinson nUo read a p.spor upon 
the use ol bacterial cullu.es for the inocul.t.eu or 
non-legumino... crops, dealing especially "rth 

nllro.baelerino and lU influence upon the growth 

ol tomatoes. It l.ss bean euggesled lhat the 

goodeircetsotnilro-bacterinc.orat least a large 
put ot its benefleid action, especially in Iho rose 
ol non-legnminoua crops is duo to tho nutrient 
rolls supplied and use! in Iho cullor. Mnul. 
Dr. llulchinson’s esperiments were destined to test 
ll.is hypoll.esls. There is evidence that some of 
tho good results must be allribnlcd to the fertilis- 
ing elfeeUoI thonnlrient salts imployed in the 
culture medium lor the bacteria, but the espeti- 
ments are loo limited to completely solre the prob- 
Uma iDTolved. 


A New Tomato Disease and Its Cure. 

In 1907 and 1908, tomatoes, according to a 
leaflet just issued by tbe Board of Agriculture and 
FUlieries in England were found to be attacked 
by ft disease wbich bacl^e* previously been known 
to eriat there but which wna first reported 
from South America, the n.ative country of the 
tomato. Thedamago which tbe fungus is capible 
of doing is very serious. Growers are ciuHoned 
to be on the lookout for this pest, which, if 
neglected, may become one of tho most serious 
sources of injury to tbe crop. The tomato plants 
ftttftcked show small blaekishgroen spots on the 
leaves. These are irregular ia shape at first, but 
soon become concentric and finally confluent, and 
the leaves, which me rapidly killed, roll up and 
hang loosely from the stem. The fungus also 
atucks the stem, the calyx and finally the fruit 
itself. "When no remedial roensures are taken the 
whole plant may be destrojed within seven days 
from the first sign of the disease. 

Experiment h-as shown that in order to combat 
this disease, the precautionary m»asure8 liere 
recoronrended should be adopted. The plants should 
l>8 sprayed with a S percent, suliilion of Bordeani 
mixture early in the moining evei) second Jay 
for two weeks. The spray should ho in the form 
of a fine vapour falling upon the plants like 
natural dew. The ingredients »\ould be 3 lbs. cop- 
per salpliate and 2 Iha. freshly burnt quicklime to 
10 gallons of water. B idly attacked jdants shnulJ 
be cut back, or, better still, uprooted and burned. 
Any wires and props used in the houses or in 
the open air should bo slowly drawn through fire, 
in order to kill the spores adhering to them. 
Tho top soil should be removed and mix»d with 
fresh lime in the proportion of one bnirowful 
of lime to five of soil. It can bo replaced after tho 
liroe.hss slatkcd. When planting young tomato 
plants pulverised lime should bo scattered on the 
ground round the stems. Tomato-seed from infected 
areas should not be used. 
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The Lyallpar Agricultural College. 


The Lyallprfr A3ricuUut.1l CoHege has opened ; 
bub its formal opening ceremony will be perform- 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor on his return to 
Lahore. The Principal who is also the Agricul- 
tural Chemist, will attend to the investigation of 
n few of the more important Chemical problems. 
These include the continuation of the investiga- 
tion of the cowposiiion of the allc.tli Unds of the 
province, combined with the reclamation experi- 
ments in the field. 


The manufacture of crude sodium carbonate. 


thu analytical examination of Mohameil Uadi's 
sugar plant under local conditions to be held, the 


analyses of the examination of spooa! soils in 
connection with the disease, Ao«morrAayi< t*p 
(iearnifa, nre somo of the problems which have 
engaged or will engige Ida attention. AU problems 
nre of gro>ab importance to the ogricuIturalUts of 
the province. 

Draught Cattle in India. 

Mr. Labshankar Lnxmi<lwi,the Jurngad liumntii- 
tnrian, has, in his most recent represuntalion to 
the Government of India, taken up the hard case 
of draught cattle in this country. Ho says: — 
“ When bullocks become too old or infirm or too 
fatigued to w.alk fast, they are meivile*»ly gcade.l 
with sharp iron-pointed sticks till blood Qowa 
copiously from tho wounds and the poor creatures 
ciy out in agony, hanging out their tongues. I, 
theroforcj pr.»y that your Government may be 
please! to induce cultivators to use machine- 
ploughs as n rule. If eu'-h ploughs are not in 
existence, a price of Ri. COO or any other sum 
may be offered for tho invention of such a ploogb." 


MOBLEYS INDIAN SPEECHES -CoxTKfra; 
Indian liudget Speech for IW. Speech at Arbroath. 
Tho Partition of UengaL Indian Kreiao Adminiatrabon. 
Hritiab Indians in the Ti-anavaal. The Need for lurorm. 
Tlie Condition of India. 6|>eecli at the CitjI Seme* 
Dinner. Tlio Beform Proposals. Tl>e Forward Policy. 
Hick to I^ord I.aaTence. The ^Va^ on the FronlicT. 
Tlie Oorrmment of Indio. Alio tl.e full text ofbia 
DMpateh on Oio Indian Keforci Proposals. An appreeta. 
tion of Lord MorlcT, and a portrait. Crown 8 »o. 
•MO rages. Price Be. One. 2'o Su'teri'jcrt 0 / fAe 
•“/iitfian /tcTiev,’ At, 12. 

0. A. NATES&N ft CO, ESPLiNADE. MADEAS. 


Rate at which Weathering Takes Place. 

From the point of view of soil formation, the 
Vuto at which tho rocks of the earth are broken 
down by fttmo-spheric agencies into p-articles sm-all 
enough to be classed as soil, that is by weather- 
ing, is an important consideration. Observations 
recently mado on tlie Continent of Europe go 
towards giving ati Answer to this question. In 
Austria, it was found th.at in certain ruins, during 
500 to COO years, there had formed from 
limestone a Ia3'er of soil 4 inches thick and 
conUining 4 4 per cent, of liumua, while tho 
surrounding natural soil, also resting on limestone, 
was about 1C inches thick and contained 7'7 per 
cent, of humus. If this was formed at tho 8.ame 
rate as that on the ruing, 2,400 years m»gt have 
been required for the purpose. Similarly on a 
fortress-wsll built of litoestone, in tho Crimea, 
the soil accumulation in COO yenre was found to 
bo 4 inches thick, while the depth of that on tho 
adjoining land measured 2C inches, ao tliat on tlio*, 
same basis, it should have required 3,900 years* 
for its formation. 

IncrcaBed Yields by Addilional Cultivation. 

The .d^riWfurat Jbiinmf of the Cnpa of Ooed 
Hope gives interastirg p-irtlrulars of experiments 
which »erc enndurted during 1007 and 1908, for 
the purjioso of finding the eOect of on fiiriTas- 
ed nuiubir uf ploughinga nr ruUIriiliors 
on the fertility of the soil. In flin fojmrr 
year, four plot.s were nil mnnured in the 
nine w«y, and then ploughed in such a manner 
thnt e.ach ieceivo-1 ono irore ploughing than the 
preriou^one; that is, the first received one, the 
second two, and so on; they were then sown with 
oats, for hay. In everj- case, the yield increased 
with the number of ploughing^, culminating in 
the fourth plot, which gave a profit (allowingfor 
extra expense of ploughing) ot £2 18# .Id. per 
■ere. In the latter year, the four plots were 
manure.! as before, and all were ploughed, ciilti- 
rated and harrowed. This time, however, a diffvr- 
ecce was made in tho number of cultivations, 
the second plot receving one additional cnltivation, 
the third two, ard the fourth three. TLe crops 
raised were barley and wheat, and the net profits 
per am were iucc<«slvely 2#., 17#., and Xl. 1«. 
for barley, and PJ., 4». Sd„ and Jl#. Vd.hr 
wheat. 
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• coMrARiTcve ufTUOLoar. 

A noUbie Addition to lioutli;dge*A *New 
Universal Library ’ is Max MuUer’a Com/nratire 
J/yl\oloyy (1». net.) The e'«i\y fis-st Appeared »n 
1856, when the writet' was a young man an>l 
, before ho had pi-oceo'ied far with those slmliea in 
the \’’edas that tnacip iu'ra so famous, ft projunnd- 
ed the aolar tlieory of mytbuJogy, which, in tl>e 
hands of cert.iin of its supporters, w ta pushed to 
sisjuni lengths and conseipientiy suffered «1 i|k>o 
D r. Symths-PiiVnor, wtiose interesting and inforn 
Ing lnVtv>d\ac\VoTx I'bma Mio pr^lare to v-fptvtit, 
is of opinion that a mictiorj is now taking phce 
in favour of M»« Muller'd view. In ai.j <««e, the 
casay is now alniast cUvsiosl, and will w»ll rv|r«y 
tlio tmuhlo of pcTsual, To be tisd of 0 A 
Kstemn A Un , Madru. 

SKDIR. 

h Theie h an interesting nrlicJe m Dr !?*'• »ng"» 
Kneyclopn‘li.1 of Eeligion and F.thica on the toll 
gious chaneter of Akbar, It is written by )fr. 
Henry IDveridge, a rotite>l member of the Uingal 
Civil Service, who do<ii not rccept the coninion 
view tint the great Moghul ws* an eclceliV, with 
a strong bis# towards Christianity lie was 
really, Mr. Beveridge btdievee, a eceptic In thi# 
connection it may be notwl that In the lIiHlorical 
Volume of tho new Im)>otialG<seUeor the trsditicn 
. tint one of .Xkbar’v wires was « Cbristrin w dw 
tuiasel as absolutsly be«elc»*, 

> isDuy ruxXT DisMsts. 

A t*xt-boik on Indian “ Plant Diseases" is in 
course nf preparation at the Puss AgricuUnral 
llasesisrh fnsfitute. It {s by I>r. K. Bnthr, the 
C-jvi'rnmrnt Mycologist at the Institute. 

* BiiXiatMiT or TUX ut* snRijfi# or iirov. 

A Bksgraphy o! tho Isto Marpiia of Bipon D, 
the Athenjeca ** announces, to be written by Mr. 
sVngustine Birrell. 


THE SCBtlYAI. OF ifAS*. 

Early in October Messrs. Methuen anJCo., will 
publish a book by Sir Oliver Lodge, bearing the title, 
“ Tho Survival cf ^Un ; A Study in Unrecognisod 
Human Faculty." It gives an account of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s investigations into matters connect- 
ed with {^ychicat research during the last quarter 
of*rentuvy, and treats of automatic writing, 
tranco speech, and siaiiUr phenomena. The 
author's conclusion U that there is a basis of 
Hsoertaineil fact for the belief that human beings 
survive their boihly death. 

THE riOEiST or Exousn tOETRT. 

“This PageaiA of Rugli-.b Poetry" h to bo 
added tumcifiitely by Mr Henry Frowda to 
the Oxford PoeU and to tho Oxford Standard 
Authors’ Series. It is a collection of 1150 poems 
and extracts from poetical works written by up- 
wards cf 300 poets, from the earliest to the pro* 
HOot times. The poets appear in alphsbstical 
order, and great piins hspe been t.\ken to ensure 
accuracy in the texts. Among the indexps is a 
subject-index, the vefume being designed to serve 
not only as a popuUr anthobgy, but also a.s a 
work of refereece. 

SriRIT AKD MATTtR Ftront TUX BiR 
or JIODER.V SCIXVCt,- ' \ 

Mr. Wemrr l..aurie basin the rr?'<a a bockMilr,! 
'•tipirit and Matter before the Bir of Mo<lorn 
Pvi«rc»," by Dr. Iv«c IIp)Rirg»r, which btirga 
together tbe rocent cunebuiona of phvsi-al erience, 
psychology, and com psr it i.-e religions upon the 
cuMfiioS between MhterialE'Tn and Trar »c-rdert- 
nlism. Dr. Ileysirger holds that every tnste- 
rislistic clue ** has been run out, and ended in n 
cr-fde«<tc, from which there is no extrication 
except through vpirit— wh.^t Komsnea rvstne.1 
• the Spirit of the Ur.iver^’." The Nme publisher 
announces “ The Q'unt«-y«r.ee cf >>ifta*che,'' a 
volume of selections and a corainrotary by Mr. J. 
M, Kenne<fy. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

EXiillSEEa’ AXIOMS. 

If Examiners bore the following axioms in mind 
whon drawing v\p papers it would be an excellent 
thing for Education : — 

“An enormous mass of materials 13 not in- 
structive to the learner." — Seneca. 

“ Erudition is one of the enemies of real ediic.a- 
tion.” — Guyau. 

“ The aim of education is not the production 
of a many-sided knowledge, hut of n many-sided 
interest."— Rein. 

“ The true object of education is to instil the 
gieatest number of generous and fruitful ideas." — 
Guyau, 

“ The work of a teacher is two-fold, producing 
thought and training it." — Thring. 

“The great thing to be educe<l is self-teaching." 
—Rousseau, 

“ The teaehet's part in the process of education 
is that 0! guide, director, or euperintendent of 
the operations by which the pupil teaches 
himself.” — Payne. 

“ When we wish to make young people learn 
too many eubjects, and even these too i-apidly, we 
aro overtasking their will and intellect, and we 
are giving them no leisure for reflection to gra«p 
what they have done, or to prepare for fresh 
conquests." — Foiiillee. 

■“Education 13 tbe <ieve'iopTOPTA,lTi\bBinfiiTiW«\ 

of all the perfection of which hois csptble." — 
Kant. 

“ Knowledge is not Wisdom." — Bacon. 

“The purpose of teaching is to bring ever 
more out of a man than to put more and tnoie 
into him." — Frobel. 

“ The process of education ron«isti in tmining 
faculties." — Combe. 

“ The whole work of Education may be siitumed 
up In tbo conc-ept Morality."— Tlerbart. 


EDUCATION IN GERMAKY, 

With a population of sixty millions, Germany 
possesses twenty-tivo Universities, and eleven 
Technical High Schools, which are almost as ad- 
vanced as Universities. For art, commerce, 
political economy, agriculture, forestry, mining, 
veterinary suigery and the like, there are special 
Institutions in addition to provision at the abova 
mentioned seats of learning, Alt this shows hoW 
highly education is valued in Geimany. 

SRAnUACUARVA. 

“This was the old onler. No student wa? 
allowed to marr), but was under the vow of 
BrahroachaTya. Till study was over cetiliacy was 
imposed. And this for the soundest scientific 
reasons The immatuie body cannot bear the 
double strain of hard study and cf married life, 
and the result of placing this heavy burden on 
the shouldeis of the student— according to modem 
Custom — is weakened manhood and premature old 
age. Nature’s laws — which ere Owl’s lane— 
cannot be disregarded with impunity, and modern 
India, in her enervated manhood, bears sadly 
eloquent witness to the Karma entailed hy the 
disuso of tlie ancient and wire law of Bmhnia- 
charya during the time of pupilage.” 

OKANXB IN AID OR SCHOOLS IN THE VUNJAH. 

Inspectois of Schools in the Punjab have been 
informed that assuming that n sc hool or depart- 
ment of nverFCfc'fi m«-i it is entitled to he cln«srd as 
“good" for the purpose of a grant, there can bo 
no objection to awarding tin* maximum grant in 
caeca of special iTiPi it and that endeavour should 
bo made to dlscriminalo acsrordingly. Srhooh or 
dcp-irtmenlR, it is pointed out, which aro dis- 
tinctly below the average should be awarded giant 
at “ fair ” rates ; and it may occasionally happen 
tliat a sebool ia so far below the maik as to have 
apparently foifeited its lUlm to a continuama of 
fi grant-m-nid. In eurh cnaee the grant should 
not !,« immediately di«eontiriied but the rate 
fehniild be redsced to an amount not exceeding 00 
per.cent. of the maximum, and the Managers 
ehoald be warned that if improvement i* not 
manifest at the next annual inspr-cflon the school 
ia lialde to be refused a grant thereafter. 
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THC XE^ SUDRAS ntOU COURT JCOQE. 

It is not tilO first lime tliAt tlio nppointment of 
tbe Uoii'ble Mr, Y. Kiisbnaswamy Iyer to tv» 
the eighth Judge of the High Court has been 
rumoured abroad. On the first occasion it was 
stated by a contemporary tliat aitliough tbe 
appointment has been ofiVred tbe Uon'Uo Mr. 
V. Kriehnaan'amy Iyer had been unable to accept 
it owing to his not haring p^ed the necessaty 
SleJical Examination, dVo presume that this 
difficuU,v Jhw jiRw Jieen juiwnoiinlfiii. On foiroer 
occasions also, ne beliore, there has been dithculty 
about tbe M«dioal test of Gtnes for the otBce, for the 
rule necessitating iledical Examination bad been 
forgotten, until after the appoiatmeuts bad been 
made. In this case, we presume, that, on reference 
to the Secretary of Sbvte, the rule Las been sus- 
pended. At any rate we must congratulate the 
llon’ble gentleman on bis appointment and the 
High Court Oft tbe opportunity which now pie 
scots iteeU uf clearing off some of its arrears of 
work. — The Mairai Tims. 

AX EXCCLLEST HIKOR LAW IX QEBUANT. 

In Germany there is an excellent ,law that if 
it can be proved that a man is earning enough to 
support those dependent on him and is squander- 
ing his earnings by vicious habita, he can be 
dechred a minor (eiitmundijO. InetrucUons are^ 
then given to his employer to pay the wage not to 
the man himself, but to a guai-dian appointed by 
•the Magistrate of the District ii> which be lives, 
who employ s it for the use of the wife and children. 
The Police see that the man docs not refuse to 
work. There are officials in e.icb district who ' 
have to report to a Hoad Office all cases whiclt 
ought to be dealt with in this way, — Jinijlish- 
woijwn’s .Review. t 


BIOQT OT A TCACnER TO TIXE THE PUPIL. 

District JutJgo of Dhulia delivered Judgment^ 
in the caea of Sir. Joglekhar who had instituted 
proceedings to recover the fine inflicted on his 
ward for his absence with Joglekhar's permission 
when Mr, Tilak's conviction was known here. 
The Judge remaiked : " Implied contract existed 
between guardian and school Authorities, the usual 
term being giving to the pupil best education 
suitable to his age snd the pupil in return sub- 
mitting to school discipline. This contractual 
relation is for the interest of the students and is 
based Oft natural lair, equity and good conscience. 
The Judge held that students shall not meddle in 
politics, and that participation in political move- 
ment is one of the breaches of tiie school diseiplino. 
The Government Resolution of 19U7 about XebooU 
teachers and head-ioasteri, note to Dhulia students 
not to degrade themselves by improper nrlion 
when Dabu Avabindo Qbose camo here, are 
sufficient legal notice to the gunrdians tu 
wain tbeir ^Vs^dsnClt to take part in politics. 
Mere absence without reasonable cause is 
breach of the rule, of the tegular school attend- 
ance; The Judge, after i-emarking “ that we are 
not conreintd here with the ethics and conviction 
of Mr. Tilak" held that absence for marking 
eympathy with Mr. Tiluk is a breach of school 
discipHoe and the guardians' note does n^t absolve 
it. The Judge also held th.at the Director of 
Public Instruction is supremo in his Department, 
and though influenced by the idea cf conspiracy 
among etudents and though this idea is now 
discarded, bis action in inteifering with Head- 
maatei'a decision-is I»gnl. The Judge hetd that 
fine of eight annna was not heavy. He held tlmt 
there was a good cause of action, the test being 
j invasion of a legal light end not the amount of 
'claim. -He held that Government is not the 
solo Jndgo but primary judge of what is reason- 
able cause of absence. 
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MEDICAL. 

THE “ MILEI^O ” OF QK'AEES. 

Tlie most sensational event of the day, says a 
contemporaiy, at the P.iiel Laboratoiy is the 
“ milking ” of the snakes, llenjamin, who does the 
milking, isd very ordinary looking NativoCbristian, 
and to see him jumping about barefooted among 
■his fuiious cobias is a sight to make one's flesh 
creep. A cage containing a huge robia is taken out 
intothe verandah and its inhabitant is turned out 
oil theflooi. Benjamin, armed with a stick, watches 
his cppoitunity, pins the reptile to the ground, 
seizes it behind tho head and places to its mouth 
a wine-glass with India rubber tied over it. The 
cobra bites viciously at the edge of the glass, and 
perhaps a teaspoonful of honey like venom trickles 
into the glass. Another and another cobia U 
produced and treated in the same way until the 
iiGcessary quantity of venom has been obtained. 
Then a ilussell’a viper is biought out. lieu 
regarded as a mot o dangerous customer to tackle 
than even the cobra. Benjamin just opens his cage, 
pins him down with a stick in tiiu, catches him 
by the neck and proceeds ns befoio. As the 
snakes go off theii feed alter being treated in 
this drastic manner, the next step is Ic feed them, 
artificially and ignominiously. Eggs are beaten 
up in tuiKs, and Benjamin t.akes a snake in ono 
hand and a syiingeful of this invalid’s food in 
the olhei, and iiiject«i it down tho reptile’s throat. 
Benjamin has been once bitten, but that h-u made 
him by no moans shy. He is rather piond in- 
deed of the loss of the finger n hi'eh resulted from 
the accident ; but he has no intention of being 
bitten again. 

The venom procured in this way is reduced to 
crystalline form by evaporation, and is then 
despatched In carefully sealed tubes to KsMiili 
■where it is used for tho prep.aration of snti- 
Venom serum for tho treatment of snake-bite. 


PJNE-ArPI.E: A TONIC FOB OU) AGE. 

Dr. David T. Day, a well-known Scientist of the 
United States, Geological Survey, lays his own 
splendid health to the free use of pine-apples, and 
advises all who can, to follow his esaoiple, and be 
well. “ If you have one foot in the gi-avo and a 
nervous wreck fiom the attacks of dyspepsia,” 
says Dr. Day, “drink pine-apple juice. It is 
the grandest tonic that Nature has yet oQered 
pool men, and is even better ns a weapon against 
old nga HTid deciepitiide than the sour milk diet 
th.at has made the Bulgarian peasants the longest- 
lived people on the face of the earth,” 

KoawAT’ft noon uealtu. 

Ir is said that the countries that have the 
lowest dealh-iwles me Sweden and Norway. Thus, 
in Sweden, the mortality, which iu 1880 was 17’7 
lOi- every thousand inh.tbitants, has decreased 
'steadily until in 1900 it had fallen to H’S. The 
ileaih-iiite of the infants has fallen from 1127 to 
82 2. In Koruny from 1680 to 1900 the rate of 
mortality Imd fallen frem 1C to 13‘5, and among 
children from 95’9 to OC'4. What is the reason 
of this low deatb-mte in Soaudinavian countries I 
Dr. Jules Oourmont has been investigating this, 
And finds the causes in the hygienic habits of tho 
people, iaige public baths, the remarkable 
oigaiilsation of the ho.«pita1s, which care for infec- 
tious diseases ninong the rich as well as among the 
poor, the cleanlineikS of the dwellings, and the 
hygienic care in all classes of Fociety. But what 
sttuck Dr. Courmont especially was tho jierfect 
di<icipline with which both Sweden and Norway 
conduct the struggle ogainst what might be called 
avoidable maUdipe. Everyone there has faith in 
the Scientific and Medical diBcoveries; everyone 
obeys thfl law; everyone does his part from the 
public cflicials to the last citizen. A care of con- 
tagioas diteasa Lrccrocs a public afTalr, interestirg 
tlie eommunity as a whole. Ide.ss of ab«olute 
individnallibrrly never «ie in opposition to the 
nereasitics of general interest. It isfr.r this reeron 
that life, in tbcFc countries, is better protected. 
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BSAKE POISOS. 

The subject of sunte poi-soii «nfl the endeavour 

to obl,m .n.nlWote ot v.notoou, 

.rtrie., Imsowupirf «lto„tio.> 

...to, In.v..rk p.,bli.b..Uo„e1M. t.to. -so 

Venin-,!.. Ar.im.^AnU,.- 
m„..ux .tl« Anltoenimeuto, Dr. A. 

Mm. tie .am, up lb. ,.,uU. «hicl. 
hUlmito oblniu..!. 0.. .1 lb. mo.l 
(„l, »hi.b 1.., b..., btousbt 1. liS*!* « 

.pucie, of .u,k. i, immau. ‘b P»f" f 
li.a Aud il bM b... di!C0verrf th,t tbi» 
to Ih, po».»iou ut »'>'* “Pf'' 

..ilh .nlidole, to lb.it ."I ,, , , 

■H0toO..t, il U IboUEbt lb.»b. immimitj .of ,- 
ed by the mongoose and Ledgebog w 
p™L..f..m..i»i'«t .ulidoto to.b..t blo«b 

Inth.totoolto*''”' ».y «»!"“' f" " 

Lout, immauil, ton b. .bl,in.d b)' 

Protoor Fm.r f.nud .h.l by ■■ y- 
i.,g torpont venom under lb. .km, beginning 
Jh . very .m.ll do., nnd gnidii.lly inoto^mg .1 

: toVo Lto lb. n.n,i dcodiy ipivnlity. • • 

.Lvl-, tendered proof .g.in.t ; 

Anolherptoleclive me.boil 
n„live„.n.. To prepnto IbK • bofo n 
„Ub n minnl. dm., of, »y. tobm 
.monnl U grndu.lly incte.tod to nboul . 
«„«.ii,l>yf.told<»o. Tbepnlitu 
eiitotol KiUi blood ..rum ftotn .«>' » bot... .nd 
i, found to b. proleeleil ttoni en.k. bit.. , 

.,.,..r,onli..,idtob.pro.-d^»J«- 

venom by ccrt.<>n l<TopeTt 

nenriou. Me. to,, tett.in member, ^b 
Afrinin .ribto eUimei. to p^jmnni.y 
„rren.bit,.beo,..-o tory k«d '"1*" 

.keVr vein.. Miny nrUer. 

,b,.n,.ive,of.bi, tounlry.r, .n .be hnW ° 

drinking torton.ienom. U .ppenr, to ptndnto 

. eertoi; not ..ploin««. Itom of i.tox.to.ion, ..d 


to ptotoet.bem .gainst serpent bites. And that 
sn.k. poiton can b. taken into Ibo system .n this 
may nrilb impnnity is one of .be Multo of Pro. 
t«sot Frnser's'.xpetimeiits. lie found that a 
quantity of serpent venom sufficient to kill 1,000 
nnimali if inbioduccd directly into the blood, 
could be int.odueeil into the stomach oithout 
injury. 

What tea. lb. explanation of this Strang, fact! 
Protmior Fin.er cam. to tb. conclusion that tb. 
animaf. b.l. iva, the anlidol. to the poison. And 
on mixing t.rpct's bil. «itb it, venom b= found 
that the latter was deprived of its deadly effects. 
XL. can,, property in a lemer deg... was found 
to exist in lb. bil. of nlber animals. And tb. 
special constituent in bil. ivliicli pomestos tbs 
activ. property ha, been isolated, and promises 
tolmcnc ol tb. most pon.ilul antidotes lor 
snake poison yet dUcovetod. And a French ex- 
perimenter, M. Phisalil, has found that " choles- 
terin," one of tbo constituents oi bile, is an nnti- 
,lot.. Guinea-pigs inoculated with it were found 
to be immuno from snake bites. — Tht Porli. 
coiiruCsitioss or rLTJSo, 

Sioco M. 13Ur»ot ciowcd the English Channel 
ll„eab.s. been a len.w.l of tba dironainn of 
amwggtingand cintoma duties in connection with 
aerial transit, and this tlm. it is mere s.rions- 
not quit, so Isntaitirnl as before. Whs , lor 
insl-snee, about customa duties, espeeiaffy on 
arlieles of gtent value but light wejgbt-.s 
eieehstine! And what becomes ol the tan- 
no, laws agiinst to. spying. ■rP'”“b;''F " 
pbotograpbing of lorlre.aro or harboiint WHl 
Lt F,pcr,nto or a wjd. kiiowlodg. of 
langnagei b. an indi.penaibl. equipment of tbo 
ds4g aviator of tb. lolnro 1 For Ibero .to 
rUnly «f within future fljtng aistanre of 

Eoclurd where to descend and not *«=)«• the 
hnsuagoeoamoncFUre or bipUne would bo to 
court deAth from the frightened and ignorant 
inKabilaot.. who probably would be pereuad^ 
.v-» :* a—e a Ti.;tatian from another world. 


that it was a vi-italion from another world. 
What, tco. of the legal p-ositioiv of a man who 

shoots and kills a distant aeropUnist— mistaking 

baa for a lai^ and rare bird t 
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TIIE LATE LOUD BIPON. 

Sir William Wedilerbuni writes to J’Ae Times : 
Lord Ripon has passed awaj, nnd I have no he.nt 
to go on : so good a friend lost at this time of 
India’s sore need! I cannot express the deep 
veneration I have alwaje felt for his personality. 
His noble life is quenched, but Ins example lives. 
His work in India, the love the people bore him, 
will remain a be.acon of hope toHhose who trust 
that the connection between India j.nd EtigUnd 
will continue, to the welfare of both countries. 
Hifl g(od and just actions will blossom in the dust. 

THE rATOERnoOD OF TUE BOVSE OF COMMONS. 

■ The Fatherhood of the House of Commons 
changes so rapidly in these days, when there are 
no veterans with fifty years or more set vice to 
their rredib, that it becomes difilcult to say who 
is the Father. Technically, Mr. J. G. Tallot 
who announces his intention to rotiro, is not 
"Father I’; practically he is. The only bieak in 
his career was in 1878, when he voluntaiily 
resigned his seat for M'est Kent* to become 
Member for Oxford University. That ehould not 
count as a break at all, except with the hair- 
splitters in these matters. To many persons Mr. 
J. G. Talbot is the Father, simply because he 
has sat In the House without defeat for over 
forty years. Tall and thin, and bent of late years, 
hlr. Talbot is a conspicuous man in the House as 
he gazes now over and now through the spectacles 
which he always wears He has not contributed 
much to debate. - Probably an active man like 
Mr. Gibson Bowles did as much speaking in a 
Session as Mr. Talbot didin twenty years, but 
the latter was generally heard when any question 
of educational or ecclesiastical importance arose. 
He has been the zealous defender of the Church's 
interests, ns becomes one who is not only s 
prominent layman, but the brother of the present 
Bishop of Southwark. 


MR. ARABINOO ODdSE 

Mr. Ar.abindo Ohose has been strongly reprov- 
ed ill the Bengali Vernacular Press for liis 
association at the Chinsurah Conference with 
"quaiTelsome and rude" people. The Vayni 
laments that certain arrog.arit young men of 
Extremist paity are becoming more nnd rooie un- 
restrained, " They have no respect for the leaders ; 
no desire to remain under their control ; no 
power to do any work for the public good, ” says 
the A’ayak, which goes on to call upon Mr. 
Arebindo Ohose to see that his followere give 
up their lawless habits. The Ililahadi tiho strong- 
ly condemns these young men, nnd chides 
Mr. Ghose for taking up an unworthy work. 
Apostiophising tho Nationalist leader, the Zfiifl* 
badi pioceeds. "In no country in the world 
Is it the practice of any party to bite and 

scratch its -ftnlagonists If you 

can, do something, yourself. But If we 
find you lading a l)iting and ecj-ateliing party 
then, Arabindo, people will cry shame upon ycu 
too ! Fi-om your birth, you have been in England | 
you know sll about the good and bad of the Eng* 
lUh, but you do not know about our country, 
nation and religion. If you did, you would not 
have l»ecome the leader of a party of rude per- 
sene." Excellent advice, which, we trust, the rude 
persons and their leader will take to heart 1 
MR. SAU17CL LUCAS J08UI. 

The Gaekwnr of Biroda has appointed Mr. 
Samuel Lucas Joshi, Professor of English, in the 
Baroda College. Mr, Joshi is an M. A. of the 
Columbia University in America, and has during 
the last five years been woiking in America as 
Professor of English and Oriental languages. His 
brother. Dr. Joshi is an Aswstant in ProfcNWW 
Gajjar’s fisboratory in Bombay. He {g a B. 8c. 
of the Bombay University, and an M. D. ofthe 
Cornell University of America, 
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BRtTAls's KEW TERRITORY. 

The British Empire Iws just added 15,000 square 
mites to its area, and 450,000 citizens in Siam. The 
!uU details are not? published in the Treaty signed 
on March 10. The Siamese GoYernment agree 
not to cede or lease any land to any foreign 
Government. In exchange “ vo renotinee nil 
rights of extra-territorial jurisdiction reliich we 
and our Asi.atic Wlow-subjecU have enjoyed in 
Siam." That is to say, Bi iU’sh subjects nil! in 
future be subject to Siamese Cuuits, in which k 
Eiu-openn legal adviser will sit ns a Judge, and 
decide. The Indian or Burmese British eobject 
will be tried by a Siamese, who will decide, but 
in the presence of a European adviser. 

Rise or BRICES i:t iKSia. 

An ‘important despatch has been received from 
the Secretary of State on the Govermient of 
]ndi.Vs proposal for an inquiry into the rise of 
prices in India, and it will be cunsiderc^l by tbe 
Government of India before any dedoiteannounce- 
ment is made. It Is, however, expected that the 
inquiry will bo undertaken, but it is not known 
how fat the original echezoe of having a mixed 
Committee under the Ghninnanship of nn expert 
from home has been retainetl, 

TfIB EXBIBITWX ST LADOBB. 

Prepamtioi'S’far iho forthcoming Exhibition at 
Lahore are making steady progress. Among 
other things it is Intended to *et apart a coart for 
inventions, patents and other exhibits involving 
some originality of thought or design. Ordinarily 
the exhibits will be arranged according to sections 
to which they may belong, hut in special cases 
Exhibitors adll be allowed to display their articles 
belonging to two or more sections together in one 
place. In order to afford special facilities to tha 
Exhibitors to keep stocks of their goods for ready 
aale, it has been decided to build a number of sale- 
st-alls which will bo let out at a nominal tent. 


THE BCroDHA REnics. 

In tegaid to various reports, it may be confi- 
dently stated that no decision has yet been orrived 
at by the Government with regard to the disposal 
of the Buddha reliis recently discovered at 
Peshawar. There seems, however, to ho a strong 
probability that tha relics will remain in India, 
AKBAR, 

Akbar was the greatest ruler which the Orient 
lias ever produced. In order to rightly appreciate 
Akbai’s greatness we must bear in mind that in 
his Emphe he placed all men on an equality, 
without regard to race or religion, and granted 
universal freedom of ivorsfti’p at a (ims tvlien the 
Jews were still outlaws in the Occident and 
many bloody persecutions occurred from time to 
time. Under Akbai’a rule India stood upon a 
much higher plane of civiliaation in the Sixteenth 
Century than Europe at the same time.~-Dr. 
Von Oarbe, in the .Uonist for April. 

AOSTRIA.V POST OmCS SAVIKOS BAJfK. 

The work of tbe Austrian Post office Savings 
Bank has undergone a remarkable expansion. 
The salaries of Officials, school-teachers, and par- 
ticularly the pensions of retired officials, are paid 
by roenna of postal cheques, and in many cases 
the payment of taxes is made through the medium 
of tlie Post-office Savings Bank. Tbe ta.Y-demand 
note ia accompanied by sundry payment forms, 
on the back of which have to be noted the descrip- 
tion of the tax and the number of the authori- 
sation to pay. The taxes can be paid in nt any 
Post Office free of charge. The cheques of the 
Post Office Savings Bank need, in fact, only be 
conveyed to the nearst pillar-box. No receipt is 
necessary. If, however, one is desired, a etnmp 
is merely stuck on the payment form, and a few 
dajB later tbe tax-collector's receipt is forwarded 
in a closed letter rard. Last year claims amount- 
ing to 210 million ironm were discharged in 
this way by 1,600,000 separate payments. 
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INDUS MILITAnr POLICY. 

The following letter from Sir Edwin II. Jl. 
Collen was published in the Tht TVwjm: 

In his admirable exposition of the Indian 
Budget the Master of Elibank touched upon 
various Military matters, and cited the renumber- 
ing of Native Regirnenta " as unilB of one 
Army ” and “ the abolitioi) of the old eoinmands ” 
as valuable reforms. May I bo allowed to point 
out their effect 1 

The agitators and fomenters of sedition proclaim 
their aim to be the creation of a “National” 
Indii.with such a fusion of r.aces as may ultimate- 
ly compel US to evacuate it. 'Vc are doing 
everything in our power to assist them by this 
fusion of the Army under n system which sends 
Native Regiments all over the onntiy. The 
poliey puiBued by every gte-it soldier from the 
days of the Duke of M'elHngton down to the year 
1002, was the division of the Native Army ac- 
cording to racial and territoriftl d\8U«ction The 
division of the Indian Army into four Commands 
or Armies (Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras) 
made for safety and decentralisation, and was 
thorougldy adapted to the Native Troops. The 
plan of mobilisation was elastic, and the divisicn.al 
system which existed long before 1902, could 
have been allied to An organisation based on 
security. The present plan is entirely unSuited 
to tbo political conditions unless ft be considered 
that our true policy lies in thn creation of an 
Indian “ Natiun.il ” Army. 

rLorriNQ is arcniNisris. 

According to the Pionter'a frontier correspond- 
ent, theio are rumours of fresh p1ottit>g in 
Afghanistan, the popular idea being that secret 
societies still exist which are hostile to Covem- 
ment. After the severe puni«hniont iuflicted 
upon the men who were charged with conspiring 
to poison the Amir some months ago, it scarcely 


seems probable that any renewal of treasonable 
practices can now take place. It is rumoured 
that the Russians are cnco more thinking of 
bridging the Middle Oxus. Two otScers, witli a 
small escort, are arid to have been engaged this 
Rummer in surveying for' a site. Their, opera- 
tions extended ns far eastw.ards as Fatakesar, 
where there is a ferry’ on the Balkli-Tashkent 
Road. 

TDE POYCOTT IN DCNOAL. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Rees asked 
whe«her Uie European and Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association had complained to the Beng.il Govern- 
ment of the elTcct of the boycott movement, and 
whether warehouses in Cslcutta were crowded 
with fabrics from England owing to the boycott, 
and whether the Bengnl Government were taking 
action to provide fur fair trade. 

The Master of Elibank replied j—“ A letter 
from the Association appeared in the newspapers 
in Augunt. I have no official inforinatioo with 
regaid to tbe second part of the question. I do 
not doubt that the LieutenHnt-Governcr Is alive 
to the necessity of dealing with any metbode of 
violence or intimidation involved in the move- 
ment.” 

BWADESniSU AUONG EURASIANS. 

The Swadeshi cult has at last eOected the 
Eurasivn commatiity. Mr*. C. Palmer addrcRsiug 
a Meeting of tlie Anglo Indian Empire l.<.Rgue 
said, "I want you to understand that your only 
hope of ever being a nation is by federation and 
preference for your own trade ; if you want any- 
thing go to an Anglo-Irdinn. You should give 
your annas and pice to Anglo-Indians only. There 
should be Bwedeshi Anglo-Indianisra. Take 
lessons from the Bengr.lees. Give the Anglo- 
Indian a chance. ^Vhy should you go to an 
Eugliehtaan to feed hia pocket. Let them leave 
India and go home. Wo will make things our 
own. We mny claim England our father, but we 
have got DO mother. India is our mother and 
we shall make India our mother. We shall 
make the hope that there are Englishmen here to 
take a Golocy. 
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CIVIL SURGEONCIES IH INDIA. 


DY 

^ Dn. J.N. BAlJAnuiUI, 

N th«Soptembor nutnWc of this “B'-vl&'f*" I'lia- 
cuS8**d ttia Government of Imlia'a Despatch, 
JTo. 20, Simfft, 20{f« Angiist, 1003, wl«rl> 
w*a ft tame apology for tlio eontiiinatUin of a poliry 
of inceasantly Atli^ing to tho nvJra of the ln<fi»n 
Medical Service, which while throwing an «u 
nece^ry burden on tiia fin-*neee of pocr InAi*. 
would perpetuate a mwnoply and thervfote mtli 
tate against the interest.^ of tiie independent 
Medical FrofcuCon, 

t dealt there with the Government of India’e 
objections to employment in its service in larger 
numbers, of members of the indigenons Me<UcAl 
rrofeseion, and pointed out how it is po^jible to 
rear a class of tiedical Practitioners in India as 
efficient as any that Europe or America can pro- 
duce, 

Ido not wish It ta be finderstood thereby, Ihit 
there Is not among the Mciical Pro'easionof the 
present day in India a -large nun3l*er of ^nlle- 
menwho possess the attainments of the average 
officer of the Indlin Ms'licrl Service. There 
aro many euch in existence, if tho Oovemment 
will only look for them, and aome of them are 
equal, if not superior, in atUiomenU, to the 
best men in thU service. The ideal suggestetl by 
me is even higher than the Government's, eo that 
ten, fifteen or twenty years hence, if a future 
libera). minded Socretarycf State for India finds 
that Viscount Metlej’e mandAte of lo-d+y for 
more extensive employment of Indian Ikxtors in 


Civil Appointments has not been fully or Krgety 
given effect to, and cat[a upon the Oovcjnuient of 
India of thei)>y for an explanation, the latter 
may have no other excuse to offer for its depar- 
ture from the new. policy, thnn the ungrounded 
fear of diniii.ishing the altinctireiirKS of the 
Indian MedicJl Service, Eor, with oiir 3Iedic.il 
Colleges and llospitds manned by experts, am! tlie 
estabhshment of post graduate practical courveg 
for training qualified met) on tiie piinopleof 
leaimngby doing, acla«s of Medical Fnetitloneis 
wuiild ci'me into existence whnie “general average 
ofaltainmenU” will actually excel that of tho 
average officer of the ladiaii Medicnt Service, so 
that the Government, jn^tend of, a« alleged at 
present, being cenfronte.! with the (lifTicuIty nf 
finding fnitabie e-anlidatra for the r.iii-'iu more 
importARt Ciril .MeJicsi! posts wilt he on the 
contrary embarrassed for selection hy the super- 
abundanco of Medicul talent avail ibla for such 
posts, 

Governroen t h»ve hitherto overlooVcd the clsims 
not only of the independeel Me>llml rractltioncni 
but also of the Civil AssUtant Suigeons of I. Cl3.<w- 
rank in their employ, who perform the m«p*r per* 
tion of the work in tnwl of the Civil D^p.artmcnfs 
of the Slate Medical Service, while their snperims 
of the Covenanleil Military Service draw the b;g- 
gemlsries. 

Civil .tssiatant Snrgeor.a are grouped In three 
classes, first, eerced and third, and the is the 
starting grade, promotijn from each lower to eocfi 
higher gredc after every seven years being depend- 
ent on the passing of an examtralion .and the 
examination fer promotion to the first grede com- 
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prising Jlcdical subjects, special attention being 
paid to pioGciency in Surgery and Midwifery. 

Civil Assistant Surgeons of I . Class-rank, there- 
fore, provide ready mateiial for employment in 
the more important Civil posts, and as a matter 
of fact, Government has from time to time drawn 
upon this class for the temporary filling of Civil 
Surgeoncies both the more important and the less 
important, ami has had no reason to regret it. 
On the contiary, it has been recorded that those 
of this class so promoted to an acting appoint- 
ment have discharged the duties of their olBte 
to the entiro satisfaction of both the Government 
and the public. 

Now tbe Government of India in para. 7 of its 
Despatch above referred to, has urged aa a plea 
against the employment of independent Medical 
FmctitioneiB ns Civil Surgeons, that it would be 
diHloulb to deil with complaints of neglect should 
any atise from p.vtientB who are entitled to gratui- 
tous services fiom the Civil Suigeon, a$ tUinde 
pendent Sledical 2‘raetitioner, not he'iiganiemher of 
(t pnftieular eervice, ia not liable to tram/er. This 
objection appti/ to Civil Aeaietant Sttrgeona 

of I. Claea'Tanh v'ho a>e eilretulu Oovernment ear- 
vaula awl therefore are liable to tranapr. 

Governnien*, theiefcre, can have no valid rea- 
son for not Ihi owing open, ns opportunities arise, 
ft laige dumber of Civil Surgeciicies to this class 
of bnrd-woikeil and ill-paid ser\nnt8. Such action, 
whilo doing justice to the nspiiations of a unrh> 
neglected class of seivants, would effect consider- 
able saving to tlie Indian Treasury, and c.iiTy out 
in practice the policy recommended with charnr- 
teristicliberality of mind by our popular Secretary 
of state. 

If Government has too many officers on hand to 
provide with work, having an unnecessarily large 
number of war-reserve officers in service, «nd plead 
this as an excuse for keeping the Civil Assistant 
Surgeons out of their just share of Civil Surgeon- 
cies, it may !« appropriately pointed oijt that 
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there are a largo number of oflicera holding plur.il 
appointments, which might ba without difficulty 
split up and apportioned between some of the 
superfluous officers. This plurality of appointments 
is an evil which cannot be too severely condemn- 
ed. It is neither economically nor scientifically 
sound. ' ~ 


Tha Finance Commission had recommended, ns 
ametsure of economy, the filling of nine Civil 
Surgeoncies in the Bomb.iy Presidency with Civil 
Assistant Surgeons, of 1. Class-rank, but hitherto 
only tlu-ee such posts witli n pay fade of Es. 350 
rising to Rs. ■ 50 have beera allotted to members of 
tlii.s eeivice. 


This leaves the aspirations of a laige number of 
Civil Assistant Surgeons iingr.itified, and when one 
consideis tint, wliab are known ns 'Jfilitary 
Assistant Smgeoas, are eligible for a much larger 
number of posts with a higher salary than R8,200. 
wbiih is the limit the vast majority of Civil A«- 
sisUntSuigeonscan reach, a very re.nl and just 
cause far grievance exis'a. 

For Military Assistant Surgeons, in the Bom- 
bay Pi'esidency, for instance, have open to them 
nine senior aproinlments with a monthly silary 
of Rs 300, and six aenior appointments with a- 
monthly pay of Re. 400. They are moreover ' 
eligible for Civil Surgeoncies, like the Civil As- 
sistant Surgeons, with a monthlv pay of Rs. 350' 

riwng to Rs. 700. In every case, moreover, they 
either get free fjiiarters or an nllowarco in lieu 
thereof. 

Ar„l.h™on. oontn,.t, II, e co,„.3 of 

of 11, 

I.... to oodergo boforo they „„ 

Ibo rooiKolivo i, 

(.0.1.1, M.trorJ.d to „„„Id.bo Military Amstaol 
Son;„„. and i|.. 

”°“’d-b« C.r.l Aasi.tant Sorgeons. . 

■n,e candidate, tor the Military Braneh begin 
tt..r career „ „l,.t ... 

IW.0.1 p„p,l, a, ^ 
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fidmission ns 3«cli they are required to pass 
an exauiination EugHsIi Compoaition, Aiilh- 
raetij and Alegebra coi responding to tUa Suth 
Standard in Schools, Geometry as coveretl by 
tbo first book of Euclid, and colloquial verna- 
cul.ir of the Presidency or Provinco in which they 
may have to serve. The candidate is expected 
also to have passed “ on examination which would 
be recognised by {bo Genernl JUdical Council 
03 enCtUing him tu be registered as a Medical 
Student This latter is of a Etand.\rd corres- 
ponding to the Fifth or at best the Sixth Stan- 
dard in a Secondary School. 

Subsequent to admission these Military pupils 
are bearded and lodged and provided with l*ooks 
and apparatus for study at Government expense. 
At the end of a four years’ course, they are 
examine'd in professional subjects and those who 
pass this test aio taken into service as4thCl.v%s 
Military Assistant Surgeons on Es. 85 per men- 
sem. With allowance for one thing or another, 
the montlily income of a 4tli Class Assistant 
Surgeon always reaches the round sum of As. 105 at 
least. A service of 5 years in the 4th Class entitles 
the Military Assistant Surgeon tu promotion to 
the next higher, and a service of seven years io the 
3rd and 2nd Classes entitles him to promotion 
tothe next bighci', *'^'ith theexceplion that, be- 
fore promotion from the third to the 2nd, he 
has to pass an examination in pi-ofessional sub- 
jerts. With some allowance or otlier the 3nl 
Class Assistant Singeon generally make* a 
monthly income of Rs 150 at least, Rs. 110 being 
his rank pay. And so from grade to grade. 

A Military Assistant Sot^eon pusses to « scale 
pay of Es. 200 with some allowarce nr other 
which brings Up his emoliiments to Re. 250 per 
month. The more fortunate amongst this class pass 
beyond this and fiom the class styled Military 
Senior Assistant Surgeons with a monthly pay 
of Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 400 with as usual a double 
or even a three figure allowance. 


i have showii above that there ate 15 such in 
Bombay Presidency of wlinn six enjoy the title 
of Hon. Lieutenant, end five that of Hon. Captain. 
Civil Assistant Surgeon^, on the other hand, are 
all liist-elass MedicnJ graduates of Indian Utiver- 
oitirs, who, btfoie admLsion to tjieir Medical 
Studies, Jmd to jass formeily the TJniver- 
Mty Matriculation, and had to undergo a course 
of five years’ studies at tho Uedicnl College 
befoie sitting for the final professional examina- 
tion, which, bo lb noted, is not a departmental ex- 
amination but n University Examimation. 

(Now, before admission to t}i 0 Medic.al College 
in Bombay, students have to pass the previous 
ezaniination of tbe University, t, e., an examination 
bigber than the Matriculation.] 

And they Are net fed, lodged end edueated 
at Goveinment expense as tlie more fortunate 
weii1d-be|MiliUry Assistant Surgeons are, during 
the period of tutelage. 

Tliis invidious and anomalous distinction bet- 
ween these two liaises of State servants is nvery 
serious grievance. It would be mitigated 
to some degree if the recipients of such favoiablo 
tieatment weredrawn from all sections of II. M.’a 
subjects iiirespective of race or caste or creed. 
But there is no such redeeming feature at all. 
For only men of European parentage oranreatry 
are admitted to the Kfilitary Assistant Surgeons 
Department. 

It is no defence to stale that, as Military Assist- 
ant Saigeuns are intended to be employed in 
Hospitals for BriSis). Troops, and uro liahh for 
Military duty in time of w.ar or other urgent 
necessity, they shonH be eitber Europeans, or 
Eurasians. No Indian is bamd from tbe superior 
Military Indian 3Iedical Service on the ground 
that ail the superior officers of tbe Regiment to 
which he may he attached are Europeans, who 
would have to go to him for Me\licul advice for 
tbeiaselves or their families. 
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Government is the Trustee of the Public Funds 
which are deiived from taxes gatherwl from 
the various communities in the country and can 
claim no right to spend any portion of the levenucs 
for the special benefit of any one or more com- 
munities committed to its charge. The present 
system of recruitment for the Military Assistant 
Surgeons Department lays the Government open 
to the charge of neglect of its duty as a Ttustee 
of the people of India. 

If difficulty of recruiting had been an excuse in 
the past, which is doubtful, for favoritism in 
selection and in the expenditure of public revenues 
it surely does* not exist now. For, it is hard to 
believe that liability to serv-ice in war caw be a 
deterrent to natives of India entering the so-called 
Military Assistant Surgeons Department, when 
the like liability notwithstanding, natives have 
for years competed at great expense for the 
superior Military Service— the Indian Medical 
Service. This bar sinister of race and creed in the 
very country of our birth needs to bo removed 
without delay. 

The Military Assistant Surgeons Department 
must be thrown open to every community. Irres- 
pective of race, caste or creed, and if Government 
cannot see its way to admit only Medical gmdu- 
ates to this Department after n competitive ex- 
amination* which would be ever so much more 
beneficial to the country, Ut it at least recruit 
its Military Medical pupils from amongst candi- 
dates of all races and meeds after an entrance 
examination, and the usual physical tests. Jf the 
latter altern^rve is adopted it will enU.il the 
perpetuation of the existing separation of the two 
departments, but if the former is adopted, the two 
departmente can he amalgamated and ono scale 
of pay, promotion and prospects will be the result, 
some of the successful candid.atcs lelng detailed 
to MiliUry and others to Civil Hospitals. 


. CHARITIES BY INDIANS. 

BV 

MR. HUSAIN K. SAYANI. 



UN tiro present state of our politioal agitation, 
K it may serve a useful purpose if we were to 
look over tbepist half-a-century of internal 
peace and tranquillity, and to see whether during 
this period the rich man, generally speaking, has 
served his country bettor than the middle class 
man with bis limited pecuniary means and the 
much more limited time at liis disposal. 

The first question that arises before one’s 
mind, when he begins to consider this subject, 
is: “have oup wealthy men, ns a class, a true 
conception of benevolence and, if so, how far 
they put it into practice ? ” 

“P.cmii«ry aid," .ay, , g,,,, Ibinker, “by 
Ihoso wbo have the tiMns, i. the meet easy term 
by »h,eh ben.velenee a.Q be gretiSed, and that 
»h,ch often requite, the leatl, if „„y, eaetifce of 
pemontl comfort or aeIM„e. Ih. same .ffeetion 
may bo arerei,.d in a deeree mnch Ligber in 
U«lt by p.r.on.1 „erli„„ „„d p.raon.l kindnera. 
Tb. former eonpnred noth tba mean, of the indi- 
..dual, may p„,a„, a mere moekery of merey, 
" ° i" ‘b» Iom,t walks nf lile, 

often exhibit, the brigbte,l di.pkV. of mrtiv, 
““'"'"'“that ean adorn the human rharrmter.- 
ho. tor this email merey „bioh inrolrc, but' 
comto, t „r aelMnee, 

ha. been 

^t haifmentnry, „it,, « 

l.b.n.l .p,r.t„,n,, „he„.eer a ,„n, gi„n for 

.n.J«iu„y olth.f„„d.gi.„,„i, 

™nby.t.ur '■"H tor it, people, ha Kould end 
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tbatR corsicJeroble number of ibem do suffer from 
an inadequacy of funds which causes nn inelfici 
ency in their innnagenient and limits, to a great 
extent, the scope of their utility. A simple com- 
parison of our charitable inslituliono with those 
established for similar purposes in tlio civilixed 
countries of Europe and America will clearly 
point cut the greater efficiency and the wider 
scope of utility of the latter, and one of the causes 
of this is that while the Utter enjoy an adequacy 
of funds the former suffer from an inadequacy of 
them. It has generally been the case here, th.t 
the wealthy donor, whenever he Ins given some- 
thing for a charitahlo institution, has given a sum 
bsrely sufficient to Veep it up to a moderate 
degree of efficiency and in a few cases Iho sum 
given cannot but be pronounced as ridiculously 
small for the avowed charitable purpose ; wbdv 

has seldom happened that the wealthy donor has 

erred on the side of ovei ffiiwing liberality 

If we consider next the question whether during 
all these yenra a steady and satisfactory improve- 
ment upon the old methods of giving chu.ty 
has been kept up by the wealthy class— an im- 
provement which sh mH indicate the proportion 
ate advancement in edu-^ation and cuUiv.it.on of 
thought of the wealthy class— we fin 1 that thong 
theie has been some improvement in Ibw respect 
the class has as yet scarcely arrived at thU stage 
of it which should preclude its wasting iU money- 
in useless and even baneful charities, «nd should 
direct tho class to give whatever it gives for use- 
fuUnd well-organized charities. As f-iv asono 
ran judge from one’s daily evpe. ieuce the nch cUss 
is as yet far from ibis devoutly wished f-r stage 

in its advancement- It cannot l.e detii.d llwt n 

tremendous amount baa l>ecu wrt«led ami i s 
bring wasted to a great e.xteni in those chnriU« 
which are baneful in thrir n-sults to tho wril being 
and advancement of a people. - Neither ran it bo 
denied that thougli a few cf our old im-thot^ o 
giving charity were good er.ongii fur those days. 


many of them should bo consideied in the enlight- 
enment of tho present day and in the changes that 
time has introduced among uses mere waste of 
money, n.if, in some cases, ns biceders of positive 
I arm to society. Of the last sort should bo con- 
sidered the charity of a wealthy jtahomedan who 
supplies food and gives alms for days and months 
of the year to hiuidieds of robust, sturdy, impu- 
dent beggars encouraging them thereby to lead a 
life of sloth and idle beggary. Equally useless, 
harmful and mischievous in its results is tho 
charity of a Hindu Sheth who pampers -with 
Bweetme.-vla hundreds of arrogant Brahmins and 
gives them such indulgence ns flatters them into 
n belief that they are a he.avenly race for whom 
it is loo low to work like oidinnry beings to gain 
an honest meal. We can name a hundred such 
cbuiiies kept up, up to this day, bytheunedu. 
rated wealthy of this land which only go to In- 
ciease idleness and to support superstition and 
priislcraft. Tliesad want of thoroughly orgi- 
nixed, up-to-date, and useful clnritabla institu- 
tions among us, as well as the continuinceoF 
many n charity which is in its name n charity, 
but in its results quite the reverse of it, and into 
which, even in'tbo present day, the rich man’s 
’ignorance and want of education betray him, 
show that our rich men, ns a class, have scarcely 
ndvanjcil, ns they ought to luve, during the last 
half-century. If nil the money that is being 
ii[>eDt in charity in our country, {bnt alas how 
radly rois-spent,) wei-e wisely spent in thoroughly 
onrinixoi and useful charities, it would supply 
U 3 with a number of u«eful institutions of which 
we are sadly in want at present, and which 
wculd contribute in a degree to the peoples' 
advancement that would savtisfy even the pessi- 
mists among us. It detrai ts a good deal from 
the value of the service rendered by the rich 
tu the country by thrir donations for the people, 
during all these years, when we set the amount 
spent io useful charity by them against the 
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far oxcessivo amount sadly wasted and uncon- 
sciously mis'Spent by Uium in cl\atitica .which 
have produced nothing but evil to the State. 

This leads lu to thinlr over the great rooial »es- 
ponsibility that hangs over the wealthy, for in his 
wealth the rich man has a power which his ignor- 
ance might betray him into using unconsciously 
for evil even when ho intends to use it fur good. 
Ho should realise that it is a sad thing for the 
country, whose wealthy class, in spite of all the 
facilities at its command, is slow to get advanced 
and has an inclination to lag behind in the march 
of civilizition. He should realUe, too, that en- 
lightenment can reach the masses but slowly, 
but ho has only to knock at its door to get .an 
entrance into it, and that the rich man's sphere of 
rendering service to bis country is far wider than 
the poor man’s, or for tliat matter, than that 
of the middle class man. Yet if wo look over 
the past half-ceulury, our middle class man, on 
the whole, has perhaps rendered better service 
to his country even wheie the rich man should 
naturally be expected to have far surpassed him. 

It cannot be doubted that the weaUliy man 
who has the nece«sary Ciluration and is a 
man of strong ond morally heilthv diameter, 
becomes the natural leader uf his people, lint in 
spite of this, na leganls trne Isnders, have we 
had mor^of them from the middle class or from 
the wealthy ? No doubt from the former. During 
the lost fifty yenta we have had proportionately 
by far the larger number of our leading publi- 
cists from the middle class — publicists who have 
done a lot for the people and have gained tlieir 
confidence and esteem. Wo c-'U name some ntaong 
these who h ivo truly led the people with them 
and whose inestiniabln services to the country 
have won for them that reversnee and lovo that 
fiow as a gritcful tribute from a people’s heart 
to their revered loader. From the avcelthy, how- 
ever, we have had few such revet ed leadciv, 
though we have had proportionately a Bdali num- 


ber of publicists whom the educated among us 
wouUl cfccognisQ as belongitig to them ratiier than 
to the official party. This 6pe.aks volumes for the 
middle class ican when wo consider the high 
qualifications required in a leader of the people 
and the great Baciifice.a that his public life entails 
upon biiu. It also shows that hithsrto our wealthy 
men, as a class, have lacked those qualifications 
which go to make a great leader of the people. 

A people's love, esteem and confidence cannot 
be gained by wooing fame with two slavish knees 
bent before the goddess but rather by making 
your best bow to her and bidding her adieu ; 
then, if she likes s\»6 may follow yon. To gain a 
people’s love and confidence requires one to under- 
stood them and their needs and difficulties, and 
to work zealously and selflessly for their causa 
with an independence that looks not to any official 
favour or to any selfish motives, but looks only to 
the glory of the country and the welfare of Its 
people. It requires that patience and persever- 
ance which is born of a great entliusiasm for a 
noble cause, but hitherto our wealthy men have 
shown a sort of lethargy and a want of active 
entliusiasm for any public cause whatsoever. This 
may be duo partially to thoir want of knowlodgo 
about tho gre.at questions of tlie day. We are at- 
Imcted to toko an active part in an afTa’c when 
we know something about it that has excited our 
interest in it and has made us curious to know 
more concerning it, and our attraction towards 
it grows with tho growth of our knowledge of 
it. Tho more one studies a difficult problem and 
comes to know its difficult point-*, the more one 
is attracted to solve it and one begins to take a 
real plea.sure in whatever promiMw its solution. 
Hut an ignorance about the nature of tlie 
prcblem lends to a negligence of it. Wealth 
nith its concomitant infliionce has ushered many 
a wealthy man in our Municipal nnd Legislative 
Coundle, but when once there avhat asmall num- 
ber of that class have hitherto token an active 
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,„a inWligent p.rt m Ih. deliberations o! th™ 
Cooneil,. M»ny ot them there hnro served on y «» 
ernamenW memberaitrl have sat and waited l.U 
an unimportant proposal has cropped up wlncl. 
they have seconded in halt-a-doaen words. H the 
erowth ofinlependoico of opinion nod colt-ron- 
fidence and self-reliance hespa.t a person’s .ntol- 
lectnal and moral advaneemonl, our Monic.^l 
and LeBialalive Council, have shown repc.rtedly 
that the middle class man has left the rich man .r 
behind him in the march to advancement. Dnr- 
inv the last lua.ter ot a centnry, most ot the 
lea’ding meo of the poput.v parly, both in the 
hfuniripal and the Legi-taliv. Oenocils have come 
from the middle class. 'Ihe wealthy member, a, 
a class have shewn an inclination to s.d. w.th tho 
oOcial view rather than with the view of the .e- 
praaeolalivracf the people. This ineli.mtieo seem, 
rather slnrng. when w. consider that the ww. thy 
of all the people are the best Cited on aeconnl o 
their wealth and position to ev.raise that r.gh 
and leiitimat. independence ot view winch shoald 
not in the least detrael anything tram them 
lovnlty to tlis Oovei-iiment. 

'•Dotiec all these years one can hardly name 
half., de'een per;ons from the waallby who have 
eminently dislmgnished th.maelre. ■" 'I’r'-'-; n 

tho poliliral lUtlerm or on the pienihera p p 

Seillnr have w. hnl an emia.nlly good w.iler 
Iram among them or, f,w Ihet matter, on or.gn.al 
thinker. While the n.id.lle elaas m.o Ic hmi ,n 
him the ambition to shine in the pobhe ml.ma- 
lion and to gain its approbation, which to been 
sometime, canie.1 by bin. to .an 

bnl which ohenconfinel to it. proper l.m.te, 
LnWessom. nf he.. ,n.ll.ie, of o f*^" 

i„,„.c.io„,o„r,ich „„n .11 tin. while I»s enff^ 

• ri tram a want of this embHion and mn- 
qoently a want el development -»»S ““ 
fall plfiy of those qualities which. ^ 

developed in the rich man, mate 
enttaclov in the ndwraeemenl of ihepeoplwt 


terests. By far the hrger number of our poli- 
tical nssooiations and even the National Congress 
owe more for their growth nml ilovelopment to 
the endeavours of the middle class man than to 
those of the rich. 


During the l.rst ten ye.irs, while the n.iddle class 
man hal done his duty by spe.ilting volubly and 
writing copiously over the necessity of creating 
now indnatriee end roviring end developing tho ■ 
old, ae well es cnltiveting the natural resources 
of tho country, the rich man has shown his silent 
hesitalion and unwilllnguesa by disdaining to in- 
vest. portion of his wealth lor these purposes. 
Thera havo neen noble eseeptfons hut we are 
speaking generally of his clase. Hero it is that 
ho can do mnch more, it he like., by the help ot 
his wealth, linn the middle claes men, lacking in 
wealth, can do by the help ol bis tongno and his 
pen. But here too, owing to n want of enthu* 
eiasm, end tailing to appreciate the fevreaehing 
effects ot soch investments on his perl, he hea 
kept hU wo.rlllr nncmplojo.l which ha cculd hove 
utiliisd to his own as well ae to his country 8 bene- 
fit. Brre egrin is an illustration that the reealthy 
man hrs net kept pace with lire middle el res 
man in the rnrreh to advancement but has rather 
U^'ged Idcliind. 

lastly, let u<! toui-li upon tliit liiehrr pb-ise of 
be'ueficenco — pei-smul exeilion for that uhtcli con- 
duce to IhB g"0.1 of tlie ppople nrd personal kind- 
ness ti.ward.< tltrio. Dunog all these years our 
wc-iUliy man, owing to the power and influence 
of hU wenllh, could have done much more 
than the middle clasa man as regards introducing 
social reforms into his community and removing 
bad customs and usages from it if he had but the 
reqni-.ilo *-nl m-d enthn.i.ism of a true reformer 
in him aud the moral co irage to withstand op- 
position from the ignorance of hb community 
and from the self-seeking priests. But here 
too, he has shown » hek ot moral courage and a 
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passive obediCTice to the voice of superstition nnd 
priestcraft. Here too, -we siiouid unquesitionaUy 
assign the siiperiorit/ to the middle class, for, from 
it we liave seen persons who have had in them Iho 
moral courage to introduce the light thing and 
refuse to do llie wrong when nn occasion h»» oc- 
curred in their own family in the teeth of sopcr- 
stilion and of Beil scehing tyranny of the priestly 
class. Wo have seen them practising the noble 
heneficenco whiili eshihila the brightest display of 
Bclive useful ne.«5s that can ndurn the human charac- 
ter. They ha\e personally exerted lheroselv*3 to 
soothe the miseries of the widow and to lemore a 
gross social injustice to her. They have exercised 
personal kindness towards her, nfTording refuge 
to her iu their own house when insulud and 
persecuted for the innocent ciime of marrying n 
second time. We have seen them doing many 
such tiohle acts and showing to the rich man how 
much more ft person of limited pecuniary means 
could do with hh personal exertion and persotial 
kindness, than the rich man who thinks that 
ho could reach the utmost limits of heneficeiice 
by merely granting his stiperlluoua thousanda 
for a charitable obj«-ct. 

During all these years the wcallliy high-esMe 
llindit could hare usovl to a great and go>l 
purpose the pewsr and inCuence of hia wralih 
by endoaiouriug ramfstly and vealously to ir- 
move the cruel wrong and injustice that has Wen 
and is Iwing inflicted rn the so-called degi-adid 
classes. Those that minister to hia bun-lred 
daily needs and yet are despised, hatcil, neglected 
and treated like lower animal* by him sn<1 hU 
community forthe mere chance of their haring 
been born low caste, should hare awakened in 
him the outcry of an awakened ccm»ci«nc«. He 
has left it, howerer, to the_ spread of education 
among these depresscil classes, and to thexaMvee 
reachiog to that stage of adranceiuent srhcD 
they would wring from the high-caste can that 
rwffard and consideration fer kis fellow-beirg of 


the low enste which iiumnr.ity demands from one 
ham&n being to nnuthev. 

It would be A bright day for our country 
when its wealthy and affluent men would realise 
the truth that mere pecuniary aid which docs not 
involve any great avciifice of self-love on their 
part, is at tho most but an imperfect bcneflcence ; 
that its perfection cannot be nltained except by 
personal exertion for tbe peoples' cause and 
petacnal kindness towards them — an cxerclso of 
beneficence which when excited by the great, and 
the wealthy, goes a great way in befriending and 
protesting tho rights of tlie weaker party and the 
uplifting of the datk veil of those social evils 
which are such an impediment in the way of true 
advancement of apeople. U would beabtight 
d.ay when our rich nan fortified by a sound am! 
thorough education and possessing the bcaUlty 
traits of a strong character, would go Among tlie 
people working with them and for them, person* 
ally exerting liimtelf in their causo, And winning 
their true esteem and confidence by hia person- 
al kindness towaids them, Xlien he would have 
the noble reward of a nolle life, a people's love. 


SPEECHES OF THE HOW. MR 0. K. COKHJLE. 

Tli*« U tho first collection of hi* tpeecliei and may 
eUitn to be Ulrly exhaniUre, no important pronounce- 
ment of liie haring been omitted. TJjo book conlalni four 
parts and an appendix. Tho flnt part inelude* all hia 
otteraoeea in the Kupremi’ l^'rialatlvo Conncil and in 
the Itombay IjegiOative Coumi); the second, all bis 
Cenuress Speeches, Inelodiog hi* PreniJeotial Address at 
Uensreo; the third, apoeclirs in appreciation of Hrme 
^i•«r^tj^ lUnade. llelita and TVuinerjeaj the foorth* 
miseclJaneouo •pe«-rhe« debrered In Kneland and India' 
Tl.e appendix contain* the full leit of hi* eridecee botli 
in chief and in cro-cexaialnation tiefaretha Welbr Com- 
miBslen and variou* p*peri. These coier tiesiij , ooar- 
Iwofa century of a cjo«t atrenuon*. aeimtiand actiia 
paUte lire and emtirace the whole ranpe of topics Uiat 
mgspinp the alteDlmn of Oie 
pnbi.e. f ull of inttrurtion on e»epy point end liresthin* 
in erefT line the moral ferroor which is Mr. Ookhale’* 
^preme eharacten*tic. Oil* volume, the pobUaher* 
venture to hope, will eotnmaiid wide popularity- 
Crwvn fro. tJC-0 pngrt. Cloth GUL PRICEl, R 3 . 3 . 

To Soltcrafrt cf the •P.rrlrv', If*. SS. 

0. A. KATESAlf t CO- ESPIi&HADE, MADEA8. 
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1HE DR^H1 OF BROWBIBO. 

nv 

MTIS. HENRY WARD LOWRY, Q A, 


[IE object which I h've keiit m *" 

this p.^^>er on Browning’s dmma is to 
bring out what peems to me hw gf-n* 

. chim, namely, the power wh.ch he has of living 
in his characters and of making Ws i-e^'lers. or at 
least his sympathetic raader, do the same. 

Browning looked at life and stiidied hte m rll 
its pha,es-.and from all p lints of view . 
quently he saw much that wns grand and no , 
and ho depicted it; he saw also much thH was 
contemptible, that too ha depicted. 

He was possessed of a very keen sense of 

justice, snd by no means considered that a m»n 
was necessarily n ciiminal who did w nr 
accounted wrong either in the eyes of the haw or 
of puhlie opinion. 

TI. inve«lis«le.I th« eircum-Une.. o! .v.ry 
c«., l.e took into .cooiint tho o.nolici.. «nd («'■ 
ing., hs o..n.;a.r«-t lb. moti™ «»■' tb« «»'»“"• 
,«oo of mot., th. whol. on.ironmoot m Lot 
.oj r»itioo of th. .opp-’.-i 

L. ». P^'ihl. th. H..I of 
ia.Ign,.ot in th. h..rl of th. ro.^.r. Con«n 
quenllj .nmo poop!. >h.U. th.i. h...f. -"'f "Ih™ 
,h,t hi. t...hing i. hormful, or wb.l 

“ il inrerous doctiioe 

T„. ronl ,t.i™.nt of th. C. L “ 

bo oolbing n..™ « '•«' 
lK..t.7 gi.« o r.p-o..nf.!:»" of who* "‘"•"f 
LLur, .nd thnt d.ily, in .O'- “'«■ '' 

we only cared to look for it. . . . » i,« 

• If. knot y.tth. P..I of th. P~P''- 
,il\ ho one d.y, for they S'"' 

„„.thing to «y to .11 .0.1. .nd cona.t.on 

?h." «o,r, ,...t kill Lk. ooo.fort nnd t» .WnS 
.gnin when it find, it i. ™t olono «• th. g • 


but th.t nfieady its very fjperienc.s have been 
pat into ..... by a mastermind, and » 
sytnpAthetic poet. 

People will find that Browning had the greate.t 
of all dieio. gift., namely, .ympatby, not the 
onlniary rooial .ympathy which con.isU of cmbr.o 
handkerohiel., dol.fni look, and np-tnrned 
hot the di.in. power of entering into the 
eirorimatance. and feeling, of the man or woman 
to whom he speaks. 

This gift of sympathy is «ry rare even in 
poets, who generally more in some partienlar 
groove best suited to their own natures. 

Now Browning was the poet of Human Nature. 

“He looked on nstare nnaahsmed, 

“Saw it now bestisl now dirine”. 

He began by realising th. diffionlties which 
bw»t every man or woman who lives ami i» hot 
conbenl with existing. 

His whole soul went out to them, and he 


“Ood hs8 conceded Uo eight* to s man, 

«• One of naon'i whole work, times coiupleted plan, 

"The oUwr ol lb. imnale’s 
“ To the pl»n’* completeness . (SordeUe.) 

And in “Saul" 

“What step* my despair? 

“This, it is not what man does exalts him. 

•• But what man would do*. 

In reading Browning’s drama pet haps the fii-st 
fratur. that on. notice k the new manner which 
he has developed. 

Of Drama in the English sen^e of the won! 
there is none. The action of the pUy is not the 
striking fe%ture. It is the purpo.se. 

Browning « diabetic, but in such a way that 
although therevler must be p ifectly conscious 
that he U having a lessen set before him, yet tbe 
leauty of Iho thoughts in which the lesson is set, 
»«d the deep interest which tho charactiirs arouse, 
make him feel that he tio is living thi-ough the 
crisis and gaining the experience of the BCtore. 

Browning seiring on some great Incident which 
made the turning point or crisis in the Hve» of 
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,his cliai-acteis, ra.ikes tli.it the 1 ly figiiie on tthicli 
.to, hai.g his thoughts und Ussons, moral or 
intellectu.ll, 


The gre.'^t moving piinciplo of life according to 
Browning is Love, end in Ins drumta »nd 
dramatic idjils he Ins portrajed its woikings 
under, I think, almost every possible condition. 

There is the love of the ststesoiiin fo» l.is King. 
We find StnUbrd, whose soul la his King's, 
and who is on the eve of the gient success of his 
.career, giving up life, fsme .is a minister and n 
general, and, haidest of all, his fiiend to whom 
he had been the ideal gf all that is tine, i.H for 
his King 

The tngedy of •' Stiulfoid ” turns on the 
impeachment end condemnation of the nmn wh<i«e 
name it heais. 

Strafford has served his King and haabeen tim, 
to him all through his vaiying m«i‘xU and elill 
more vaiying plans, ao Strafford must die 

Wh»n the play opens England i? without a 
Piirliameiit, the blood of the English people luis 
been stirred hy the imposition of ship money 
Ohailes hasdissolved Parliament and has delci min- 
ed to subdue the Scots by foioe Strafford has been 
summoned from Ireland. Ho is weary and worn, 
but the Kin;» needs him eo he come«. 


' On Ins return Lady C.irlisle, a lady of the 
Queen’s household tries to biesk to Iiii„ the ill- 
feeling of the people. 

She says 

' “ 1 said but few dared carp at jou." 
and he leplies 

• “At me' At UH I hope. Tlia Kitif; and 1. 

Ho IS Burcly not disposed to let me bear 

‘l-e-e late deed. 

m Ireland ? I am yet hi* instrument, 
••noitforwellonll? He trusts me, too” 

In vain Pym tiiea to win him b«k to ll,„ 
^'pulareaiise, in vain does Lady Carlisle nai„ him 
Of the danger of a blind nWdience to King 
Charles, lie leads the Army to the North, is beater 
dncoiers the popular party is in le.agne with the 


Scutch, leturns home bent on inipenchiiig it, only 
to find himself impeached. 

Chailes, who might by n single woid have 
proved Slrafford innocent, with his usual selfish 
weakness, withholds that wind, and just to gain 
R short respite for himself s.i-nfitvs to the fury 
ef the people his nuist loy.al sul.jVi t. 

It is Pym who Joveil Wentworth best, Pym, 
who was Wentw.u til's gteatest fiiend and one of 
the few incti in Eiigl.iiul woithy to bo his fiiend ; 
for ho too ««sloy.il to his cause .as Sti.ifforltii 
his King, who dem inded the sign ituie 

Lady C-itlisle fointa a p!,,n f.,,- Sinifinid’s 
rsciiie. but a fails et ihe l,i<t itio.nent, ami we see 
him ltd away to execution. 


ineio IS no grwit strength in t 


f situiitions Of 


tl.., Ii-c m.l 

tl..v m, of n.WInt, „f il„ 

ntss cf the woild 

Sh.f|.„l believe. i„ Oh„le, » tl.o 1,.,. Lojel 
Ion, .elf, l.ee.mol i.ertei.t,,,,] ,ll,loj,iiy i„ 1 , 1 , 
Kiog; nn.l «l„l g,e„er le„ 11,. exiet, f„,„ ll„t 
J ..0 f.om f,ie„,t to 

Stl»ir«,J ve.e fr.en* ,.e|| Kii.g e„,l 
Minist.r. ** 

Wl.e„ he oo„ „o ^ 

e..-..no,„gl,i„,,„t|»,,e„,,l.,,,re„„. ,l,„„gUi:,„ 

el.,el.lOl.vil,.e',|„l,„, r.„„, 1,1, d,i|,|,e„, 

to- .tS„.,r,„d', f,„e,.e,| „,™l, b, 

n-lfo.,.. . 0,1 ,l,e„ hi. r.,e„„ „ 

‘“'r '« ■o~l »g.i„ I,,,, r„„. 

political strife 

ATfa;! CV.<frf«»-Coiiie with ran Rtmir 

1 ”" •■II "« I~v .1 l,..l 1 ' ■ 

I chor^ you. MB , dune man "'OrUof tlim I 



The Kinc WN* BorA ^ 1' “"■four. 

Ye., i'™- 

ino I shall Btand next 
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B,ror« lloa-. Ihron. i w"'' 

When man the Best, last time, '®*'V.V« 

Su rtol. kmrt 1«™ !*'•" tw ■J*.'', k«o 

To clear up the long error of a hie 

.too.S on. r™- 

With all mortality about me, CUaii , , 

The sudden wreucb, the dregs of no ^ 

What if, despite the opening ange so g, 

There pcneti-ate one prayer for you . 

Through me ! „ . j 

Ppm.-llavel done .ell ? Speak E.igUnd 

I.tnn,.,eUlK.nrrflon. ''■‘hd..rrs.rf. 

To m, on-n h.orl. -Ion "l.om m, jonlh "»■ 
n.m.n, m, n.«.l.ooa ''J "• 1° f hone. 

U.r ...rid.., U». n..na, lk» " „„l 

Stttfod , 1 haie loved England too. 

Tym; as .ell die now 1 

Entering a new 6eM of thought, «« " 
pi.cocr,UI.a •■o Blot on > 1 « Fonotohnon « « 
Uionol. plnndlns "t n bn.th.v (on .l.n l..b«* 
due toft brother’s love. 

Tl„™ i, . moot. .1.011.. <"">* ” 

.implioi.y on,l dir,cln..s of oclion r.q.i.r.d b) 
melitevftl code of honour. 

LorfM..lo..o bo, foil.., bilov. 

T,„boo., bi, cut., odioi" G>o.. of L«.d rn«b. 0 
b.n broU..n. Hi. nom. .0.1 on.olb.d ropo 

„„ cb.t.ci. b. tb. -y '"' 7 '“! 

for Lord Tno,b..o oi.bo. b,n. b=s. of. 

,,,0 0 ., 0 , 0 , bio. to d.ifl io." » 

»ilb Mfbftod, obicb fnoo’ ' 

serious compUcitions iind ‘lire trage ,• 

Tb.,.bi, .b,oo», ....Ubo. ."d '■•'"^7 
.„„.o.b.E.n,. 

.»-.keoi..B to f ..II vnooiiobood 1> ororw e oi 

n™.™ ...d conotmoboopbon oood U. 

bim.,...r.ngnrb,f..,eb.rbrolber. 

Tb.yo,...opo.obo™.n.l..t-'‘"'-; 
loiioofo-oigh., I., tb. 

„,.b,on of tb, f.o.ily ’'■'.’i'T' 

onblnlsM ,„...i..g..b..tb..oo.rocogo.»d Lord 

Meitouu. .iiitv to the 

Aflon . .tnogelo ' bo 

f.mily tmditioo nod eln'oe fon 

1 , 11 , ib. E.rl .11 b, b.. .«"■ F”™ d 

"V “ ^ 

Tnosb.m— Mildred boro » " bo"- 
00 me : I will Eoglbb it for you.) 


Lo.ooo.qoor, .11 thing.- -Wh.t lore 

“S^r‘'"?™lnT..ai.bo>.>dh.'o»d. 1 

r.K.*i"o're:“.“ot.lUl..tlore, •' tl>.‘ P™"" 

“to love?” ^ . 1 „i„! 

U,.»i.ub.. o.„fe,.ion ...d promiees to bolp 

her to m.rry the m.o tho lore,, hot .be will oot 

botioy Me '“"w 

Moitoun with her b.rer, ho i, «lung by 
blor, .. b. ...ppo. 0 .. on the f.mily honour, by the 
oenre of o.Kpl.cd Irosl, nod tom ..under by hi. 
,0,0 for bi. ...tor ood the do.ir. to .v.oge tb. 

insult to hia name. ‘ 

u, ...rpiire. Mortouo on bi. .™y ‘o 
Mildred, olmlleogoe '""e l-bu. M.rtouO' 

d,.„g flood, hi. youtb, bi. m.oly roper. . or. 
oiid bipioiioho. LoidTiosb.m for croolly rettin. 

his foot cut two young Uvea. 

MiWruft w waiting for her lover when Lord 
Tro,h.m eot.r. hi. empty ee.bbtid tolling It. 
own tftle. 

Iheie Die mutual reprotiches. 

Then the cloud lifts, the bi-other and eiUor 
*re one again. She dies of grief and he has 
tikeu poison. ' ‘j 

Mildred— , .1 

Ab, Tborold ! W.. it not tushly done Id 
qiieuth tb.t blood, on fire with youth end 
hope end lov. of mo-whom you lovrf 
too— 

lirowning in S'ery «itu.lion ■» .upremc. 
II, live, in hi, obaraoter. and wo le.l that in the 
wor. 1 . of .very one of them be i. giving out hm 
own feeling and i. living over again, in tb.ir 
.truggiee, lbo.o of bis own .oul, 

no was no writer for publio opinion ; be studied 
life .nd gave u, whet he found there. 

AH bis work, .re written with the grand puv- 
pore of raising the tone of life, not by putting^ 
bero,.u...‘e'eiy«nia»l. faultily l.nltlem., but 
by .bowing u. the con'.equenco of .otting a.ide our_ 
betur in.pul.e., bo shows us the harm . and piti- 
able misiry that oiteu raults' from caring too 
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tesp<sns\bU' to IvimseU fttul to the woild, fm‘ the 
way in wldch he tieats the intellectutl puwers of 
liU neighhour. Jtmder of ft poul is a 

greater Clime than murder of hia body, and yet 
ho'V often are soiila murdered, by the careless, 
cynical want of ivppieciatioii of those ftiends who 
might so easily foster and develop their most 
beautiful capscities. 

This is the theme of "Waiing’’ told in a seini- 
nllegorical style 

Waring is a restless, sensitive, ambitious man 
who has planned much and achieved litUe, and 
whom his fiiends legaid as somebody to be pitied. 

He leaves them in disgust and they then begin 
to wyndev if after all he may not have bad a 
aoul, and to pictare all suits of huuouia for him 
At Ust aomeone says he ha.s seen him and .ill 
are eager fur his news. 

lie had cume up in a small bcniiggUng vessel to 
oli'er help to the big Enghah ehip which w.is 
making her way to the Day of Tiieste. 

They disdain his help, and Watiog went laugh- 
ing cQ Into the suiiaet, and left the big ship to 
follow ur not as she could. 

Just 60 Waling had left his fnend*, in their 
coW, impassive ignorance, uiul had gone to eeck 
life and warmth in Ihe East. * 

The rest is left to fancy. 

Perhaps his stnr rose agiin in the Eist where 
there is still room for thought and belief. 

Quo Usaon at least it eonveya, and that U tn 
bold on our course with steadfast aim, regardless 
of the jeetshurlcd by the madding crowd, who 
regard heights to which they can never attain, 
with envy, and would fain bring down »H lofUer 
spirits to their ovrn lovel. 

Browning krew, and has expressed very beauti- 
fully for us the tiuth of 

“ How far high failure overleaps 
“ The bounds of low success. 


A Session o( ths Congress in London. 

BY 

Mlt JEHANGIH BOMAEJEE PETIT. 

f ’ HE ide.i of holding a session of the Dongress 
/ ill Lmdon is essentially aii old 0112. 

* Suggestions to this elTecfc were made at 
various limes by various people ; but, f 01 more 
rersons tlisii one, it was wisely considered desim- 
blo to abandon the idea which never advanced 
beyond the elementary stage of aiuere suggestion. 

The pteeent however is said to be a fit ocuftsisn ' 
when the oH and long clieiished proposal may 
be filtered into action. We are to'd that the 
British Public is now in an attitude of inquisitive* 
ne&s about Inctimi aUhire and that there is a 
genrml ciy in England for a more extensive 
knowledge Oil Iiidinn subjects. There is do doubt 
that the Sind of tho British Deinocnioy was 
never more ready, u.oiu ciger and mare anxious 
to Tcmve coiif^ct imprcMions about things Indian 
than it is now. It cannot be deiiUd, et the 
same time, that it Is the duty of those engaged 
111 public life ill this country and of those who 
have her goi d at heart, to do everything in their 
pow,)t to E*t)bfy this Mtitiido of eagerness and 
inquisitiventsa for a wider and correcter know- 
ledge of Indian aEfiiirs on the part of the Biitiah 
Public. So far, all in this country are ngieed. 
But how ami by what means this end is to be 
attained ia n matter which should be mast care- 
folly and patiently considered. 

In Older to do this, it would bo neeevaary first 
to ascertnin the c.iuses which have led to this 
Budden awakening of interest in Indinn afl'sirs. 
A cereful examination of the march of recent 
events both in England and in India is enougli to 
convince efen the most casual student, of the fact 
that this interest in Indian aflhtrs 1 ms been 
generated in the first instance by the extmo'rdi' 
nary developments in this country nnd eecoiidly 
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y tlie two vUita to EngUii'I of tlia lion. Mr. O. K. 
iokh.lo tod o! the ostremelj fovoiitoble impies- 
ion he eucceeded in creating in tho best nrelM ol 
Sngltnd-hoth politicl ntid non-pol'I'"''- 
inowing ll.e fectec,™ deny the tu.th of tide nt.lc- 


The formei, though in n way «n unfortnn.lo 
■eason, in eWlutely beyond the oo..t.ol of public 
nen in thU ' country. It i. tho nntuml onlcome 
.1 cerbiin imporbint cnueen, nn I can diayrpear only 
with their remoeal. At any r.ito, they are aiiih 
a, do not directly concern n, in tl.e pmaent 

dwcns-iion and may thei efore be eiifely left out of 

Account. 

The litter, however, h ft reason whio\^ mnst be 
thoroughly weigUeJ and most cRrefnlly exAnund. 
side by sMe with the propo«>M of h-iving « 
cf the Oongress in London. We nu.st *ee Jeatly 
before us the good tlust depaUtion- of thK k«'.d 
bftva done in the p.et ftnd llicn decide if it would 
he more ile»irahle And moro in the ii.teiesU of the 
' country to send Another deputation consiitm« of 
some of our best men to proceed to England tha • 
hold A MSAion of the Congress there In the 
opinion of this writer, if these two proposals weie 
to ha considered carefully one will ItAve nohesitft 
tion in deciding in favor of ft deputation. 

Then comes the last end perhaps the most 
important conshlcratior, — tne question of finance. 
If A deputation consijiting of "bout 4 or 5 o 

our mcist eminent men, one from each important 

centre, were to bo sent to England it wonW 
cost About R-s 23,000/- nt the iitmcst— ft eu"’. 
which when compared to the incnlciUftble pood 
that could be done thereby to the country, would 
not bo difficult to collect and cannot bo con«idcrcil' 

esoibitant. The cost cf holding ft ee-esion of the 
Congress ironld ha lidiculously high and Buch 
AS would be aVolotel) incommensurate with Ibo 
degree of pooil attained. It is difficult fir*t of 
all to utiderifnnd exactly how many delegates 
n;m Imlu would be cetisidered to form ft 


«‘ftession"of thoO-mpes-s.- If n Congress means 
„t least one hundre.l delegates from India, who 
must at least stay for ft month and coma back, 

It means Rs. 1,20,000 calculated at an exceed- 
in-ly moderate aver, .go .ate of at least twenty 
rupees per head pev day from the date of 
sailing to tho date of return. This will of 
eonrse inclmlo pass-iga and eve.ything else; but 

the expenditure proper, inei.lental to the holding 

cf the Congress, adveitisementa and so forth 
most be snpaiately considered. For these, at least 

Its 50 000 /- more will I'Hve to bepiovifled. 

The grand total of Rs. 1.70.000 hs.dly seems a 
6g,«e which the country would be prep...ed to 
spend on on enterprize of such doubtful utility. The 
undersigned has some expeiienco at the collection 
of funds for public purpese.; and is in ft position 
to say that, if not impossible, it would be most 
difficult to collect tl St sura. But, even if collected, 
,t would be a sheer waste which could ,he ever 
so much better spent in the country itself for its 
«elf.nw and advancement in te.i thousand different 
wars. R#. 25.000/- for a deputation can eeiteinly 
do'much more fei the coiintiy than Rs. 1,70,000 
for « Ci'Ogr.s. Session in London 
On U .0 -knle. '•"J' *'''"8 
,o,ges«on of tolling a session of Ihe Cong.ess in 
London, if not dmimed to failure, is enveloped in 
grnr, d'oi.bK ; or is, at ils best, problematir of 
aoccem- rrhereas, theidia of sending a good and 
mpabl. dep»taUon-ns a tried oielhoJ the surcess 
ol ntiiel. is as.ured-is at onto an eflective and 
practical alternative. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS Ac ao- 

eonnl o, It. ongin and g"""’- l"« «' »" t>» f'- 

Add...... Peprinl o, all It. C.,.g«.. Ite.e- 

, a, loan Ertract. train .>■ tf tV.lea.e Add...... 

S«l.bl.Utl.r.n... on tf Fortr.M ., •« 

.h.C..g~s P,..ia..t.. Cl.ll. Itoead. O™ «0 p.g.s. 
Crown PTO ^ Suhsmbtrs of Ihe /iidicin 

Jttvievf Ws. 2-?. 
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much for wh.t the world says rather than obey- 
ing tlie heait’s warm motion. 

What higher ideal of troth and loyalty can wo 
have than that of ' StraSord, what mor. 
earnest warning to boavaro of the hasty impulse 
of mere passion than the one which is conveyed in 
“ The Blot on the Escutcheon," ending as the 
poem does in the utter wreck of three lives. 

There too he shows what wrong can ho done 
by headstrong overaealouaneas even in a gom| 
cause, and Lord Tresham dies reminding hia 
eoceessor that if ever another blot arises, venge- 
wice is God’s, ® 

In “ King Victor and King Charles " „e have 
on the part of the Father, King Victor, the 
sltuggl, between right end a natural inclination 

to tyranny, ,h, 

what he deems filial duty, the Utter prevailing 
King Victor has abdicated In l.von, of |,„ ,„„ 

. hut immediately repents and demands hi, throne 

•gain. King Oliailes refuses, and his lather 

begins to plot .gainst t,„ 

pves .n, hut King Victor is dying and friend 

to uphold him in his duly, but when the guards 
bcrnginhisfather. pii.onct hi. outmged piety 
revolts and he restores the Crown. 

"In .Balcony" i. „ dramatic fragment f„ll 
of feeling, and with iofioit. capacity for develop, 
ment. There, a. in "Waring", th. reader U 

1" plot. ■«'' -• 

The chief p.„ons are Oonstanee, Nmbert 
■nd the Queen Constance is the Queen’, relation’ 
■nd protege. She is loved by Korberl, .„d h. 
ha. entered the Queen’s service to be near he, 

Hm diplomacy has been ccwn.d 
and ha. secu.ci for his 

whiehi'"”'’-'” '■ *''' f”'”"-. 

whieh .mg.ng with the ,e.tii„i„ ^ 

.csiebrste the event. 

Norhert Ihint, he may well claim the Queen’, 
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consent to hia union with Constance as a rcwaid 
for his wrvicea. Conslame begs liim to temporize 
or at any cite to ask tlie favour so tliat tlio Queen 
may taka it as a tribute to heiself. Slie lia.s b«en 
starved for want of love, sli, m„,t not bo loo 
rudely waked up to the fact tlic.t she l.as not been 
served for herself. 

Norbert who is bloot and honest, does not 
approve tin, method hot at last allows himself lo 
be ovei-iuled. 

The Queen had guessed Norbort’s love for 
Constance, li.d been rcidy to smetion it, but 
herheaitto, wa, still .I,,.. 
and Norhert’s apparent p, ofession of love to l.oi- 
eeif mu her with maddest joy 
She comes and makes a eonCd.nto of Constance 
who at ooee „„ the fatal „i,tate .„g ge,„. 
»..nes o„ .elf.c.e„fic,,„„„„^, of her Queen 
and Uemfj, 

Our u,u,cs,h.,.is,„„i„ twodireelionsani 
s m 01 tl>e time being by eeoli speaker. 
Oonetanee. jouth, beauty and si„p,ieiiy 
M now. now, h. poor loveless Q,.ee„ 
elnven haul .„d suceesstully to be a Queen, 
eonscious always that she is .ought only fur her 

Im- She thinks she haa found 

lovaandta wiihog to ccriflc. eve, y thing ,0 the 
dmn. only to wake up m t,., c„„»’„„,- 

Zf and " ", ,* 

insn,;,.:: '■'■I'™'' 

mi“"rr,oSrdep',hwr„7'‘,,“f''“^^ 

can give it full '•he f o^ver that alore 

.tn,a^r’~‘^°"‘'“'”’ esmo-Ui. earning was not 

jHiHSSF--™'-"-''”' 

'ovp .areo oae • tW « mw the morej 
ttliat would he of m* L* ■ i '* to me. 

There hive been 

idOwering hi» halli«,» *entiDcI 

Had Ilun|7brS at 

ci:rr 7 r“:Trn"rr”'”'”'-“"'' 

»bich.,o,.c„,ficv.,”hfi"’\"tr;i;t 
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but Norbert will not y^ll In'* soiiKo life for power, 
1)0 will hive his love, nrnl tufce the iDiterial 
consequences. ' Night cl>oa<« in on them etnW the 
ominous tramp of the feet of tlio p(wr<i. 

Setting aside the time hon«?ure<l of making 
every thing cone riglit in the end, Browning 
leaves iis as we sres'r oft^n left in life, to reason 
out our position be-<t wh can, or calmly to nwnit 
the will of Destiny. 

Coming to the pieros which nre not strictly 
ilramatic in hum, hut which deal with some 
incident in the soul’s history of two or more 
individnaU motuilly nrting on eoch other end 
producing progress or airest in their development, 
we *lnd Browning with his usual urconventiombi- 
lily advocating a right disregnd of social and 
religious surrounilinga. 

Ons of the most striking is fvsn Ivsnovil/'b. 
Tb» story Is simple enough In itself — merely that 
ef a woman who had gone from her Tillage with 
her linsbmd to Some other spliere of work, and 
on returning with her children, without him, was 
attacked by wolvea'. One by one she sacrifices 
them to the fury of these savage beasts, and 
arrives in her sleigh unconscious. 

Ivan Ivntiovitch restores her to life and hears 
her story. She tries to hide her guilt, tries to 
mike Up n He, but betrays herself, and Ivan 
surraheg tho real tnjth ; — without a word he 
lifts his axe and her head falls from hershouMers. 
Then he goes on with his work, 

The people appeal to tho pope of tho Tillage 
who decides thit Ivan was right. They flock to 
tell him he is free. 

*■ How otherwise ” ? tvked he. 

Browning raises the niothei’a act above more 
crime and depicts her, wanting iu matemil 
instinct, and helpless before the feir of pain. 

Nothing can exceed the vividness of fiis descrip* 
tion,— be makes you imagine you hear the pad 
of the wolves and almost feel their breath on 
jour face as you read. 


Tfiere w ft struggle between civil law and the 
higher justice which lises superior to law, and 
Browning gives the victory to that justice. 

Ivan iFanoWtch has no doubts as to his action. 
Ho is God's instriiroent and knows it. 

The Mylls have all some definite purpose, some 
point in human ethics to elucidate, 

“ Ned UratU " is perhaps open to tho criti- 
cism that it blends the ludicrous with the solemn, 
but it is only true to life, and the ha 1 f-pithetic, 
half amusing tale of Ned Brattg, as to how he 
became converted by reading ‘ the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,' is 1 very vivid, and I think, tme descrip- 
tion of tho thoughts that would arise in the mind 
of an un-educated and naturally coarse man, when 
he felt impelled to leave his wicked life ftnd yet was 
half deterred by the consequences of a confession. 

It is supposed to b« founded on fact, and (he 
nucleus of the story is to bo found in Bunyan’s 
“ Life end death of Mr, Badman." 

The lifelong misery that may arise from one 
moment of Moral Cowardice is thrilUngly deecrtb* 
ed in Msttiii Relph 

The greatest charm of all these idylls is their 
tealusm. It is impossible to reed them calmly. 
The intensity of feeling generated by each incident 
is so vividly put before us, that we feel that we 
too are present, and actuated by the same impul- 
ses. 

They all have for their basis traditions of histo- 
rical episodes, but the stories least of all claim 
our attention, it is tho action of the soul, the 
promptings cf the spirit, and the results arising 
from taking this course or that. 

They nil require curefnl study. Browning’s 
poetry is not for casual perusal. After many 
readings when one has become fomilixr with the 
particular train of thought to he developed in the 
various poems one returns to them, as to converse 
with an old friend on some topic of deep interest. 

In " IVariug’*, Browning brings us into close 
comzBunton with every day life. Every mart is 
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SIHGLE ?imm OF PftOOY. 

BY 

Jlru II. C. B\MPSON, 

Depuly Dirtclorof ^{jrJcttUure, Madras. 

sometimo tlie Agiicultuinl Department 
^ h-\B becafldvistug ryots to udopt tbe sjstfem 
* of planting paddy with single seedlings Ik 
tlie Kistna Della kViis is and has ftlwaya been the 
ordinary practice and few better paddy cr»>ps are 
to be seen in the Presidency. Single seedling 
planting bis also gained a fuoting both in Tinno- 
velly and in the Tunjore Delta and in b«.th these 
districts some tbousania of acres are now planted 
in this way. 

Ten varieties of paddy which are cultivated in 
the South of the Piesidtmcy in the Samlai and 
Fisanvim »«ison«, wetu U'l 8 m>soi> giown by 
planting with single seedlings With the ercep- 
tion ol the JeeiAka-Samha (a very fine paddy 
which makes up for its low yield by the excellence 
of its grain) all have yielded better than the local 
Samba grown byxyots, in the ordinary way but 
with similar manuring yielding, on an average 
for 9 varieties, half ns much again as was ohLtired 
by ryots in the locality. This however is not the 
end of single seedling planting. It is found tint 
seed saved from a single planted crop is much 
Bupetior to seed Rived from a crop planted in 
biincliea of several seedlings Tho reason for this 
ia OAt far to look, W be.o. u. elo^le. qU«iL of 
is planted, it is given all the ep ice, soil and manure 
which usually go to lfi-20 seedling', when planted 
in bunches; itoan easily be urder^t.od that such 
upKntis move robust and therefnie can fill the 
grain which it forms much better th in any of tho 
plants which have to struggle for existence 
one against another. Not only is this the 
, case, but the seedlings raised from seed 
obtained from such a plant, tend to teprodnee tho 
peculiarities of its parent and if such a parent 


plant tillers well, the next generation tends to 
develop an increased power of tillering and conse- 
qumtly to give a greater yield. This has to some 
extent already been proved at tho Paliir • Agn'cul- 
taral station. In 1907-08, GaruSan Samha 
planted on 16 different plots gave an average 
yield per acie of 1952 lbs,; in 1908-09 the same 
plots pUnted and manured' in the sime way, 
gave an average yield ut 2264 lbs. Only in this 
Utter case^seei had l>een specially selected from 
those plots which had been plinted with single 
seedlings Hence the increase per acre of 912 lbs. 
can only be put down to the Improved seed as ail 
othercoi.ditions weio pnictically identical. ' 

Very few experiments have been made with 
any of the Kar varieties of p.'iddy except on the 
West Coast where the varieties of paddy, which 
were tested at first nhowed hardly any powers of 
tiUeiing. These have now been tested three 
yaarsandthe last two years the seed has been 
specially set apait irom crops which hod been 
transplanted with single seedlings. In the first 
year each plant had only one or occasionally two 
shoots. In the second year many of the plants 
had three shoots. In the third ye.ir nearly all 
. lbs plants had three shoots and sumo na many ns 
five. Thus at present crop* planted witli three 
or four of such R**e iliiiga in a bunch give better 
yields than singly, planted crops but, tis the tiller, 
ing pawei develops, gradually the eingty planted 
crops, though even now much superior to tho 

yield those planted with 3-4 seedlings. 

Topl.ant piidily with single seedlings it is nece.s- 
sary not to sow too much seed in the seed-bed. 
*To plant oro acre, a seed-bcsl of teven cents, sown 
with seven Madras meaeui B" of paddy, is ample. 
If pos.sib!e '* •> should be adopted 

in preference to » Tho seed 

bed should also be manured with well -rotted cattle 
manure and ashes so ss to give thesecdlirgs a good 
start. Tho seedlings should not be too old when 
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tnnsphnUJ, 7 dfiys for every mantli of the prop 
' m«y I'e - allowed ; thus for a 5-month crop the 
seedlings should bo not more than 35 days oW. 

Some difficulty may at first be experienced »n 
getting the transplanting co*olie8 to transplant 
single seedlings. Therefore, until they get into 
the way of it, dose supervision ia necessary. If 
however the seed-beds nro grown ns above describ- 
ed the seedlings are themselves slurtly and are 
easily separated one from tl"J other and not so 
much difficulty will be felt. As regards the distance 
apart at which seedlings bhouM be transpLnted, 
the rjot should use bis own judgment. On land 
which produces over 1,000 Madras measures j«r 
acre a span apart, on lat.d which produces <->0 
Madras measures per acre | lbs of a span, and on 
Utd which prodoces 500 Madras measures or Un» 
i span will probably be the best disunecs. 
Occauonally on very ruli land which may nor- 
mally yield 1,500 Madras measures of paddy even 
as much as 2 spans between the seedlings 
msy give better results, while on very poor land 
the cost of tingle planting may be probibitive. 
Further than this the deportment is unable to 
advUn as so much depends on the vaiUty of padd^ 
the quality of the seedlings and whether the seed 
has been selected from singly planted crops 
or not. . - 

H 3f raoiucnt onBbucation 

. ByJ. NELSON FRASER, 

Priadpaf, Srcontlnry Training Colltgt, Bombay. 
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PMEHIS AND SCHDOL-VIORK. 

BY 

Mlt. M-CIIENGAYYA, B. A., B. L 
- — 

CrtTANY the complaints raised against 

m the present methods of education, and «t 

la frequently stated that one of the wmst 
rsult. of «.• pioseol 

,,.lem.tioood .o.t.inrf efforl, «nd o .pM.tof 

irrototoote oocl imrol'™" of outhorit)-, beln.d 
,„ch»n.ot.risotl..o"o3o.n .todoot .«d ll..l..lest 

nrcduclo of DoiversilJ-edoralioo. Ido r.ol pro- 

p«iOtoooo.b»tthU occoailion,tl.oi.gb 1 »m fT 

ftom .dmittioe >“ oon'""'" oUbont qnobS- 
cotioD. There is ft good deal Umt most be sold In 
prftmotlbftsetbnl emergs ,e«r "fter je.rfioin 
sehoolsnod colleges, sod 1 >» even inol.iisj 
to Ihiftttliftt 

honesty ftiid open dealing Is tiftce.bls to lliosc 
very features of character that are, in their 
early manifesUtions at any rate, somewhat un- 
Dieanirg and unple.isnnt. I shall assume for the 
puipose of the present discouise that the pro* 
pounders of this ncousalion hintnt an evil which 
Mists, and that without running the risk of losing 
wbstever is admirable in the character of edu- 
cated men of tho present day, we may strive to 
introduce into our schools the needfiij reforms 
to develop among the pupils systematic h.bits 
and steady purposes, patience and per8«verfti ce, 
reverence foreldei-s and respect for authoiity. 

Wolnve olten heaid it said that the virtues' 
named above and many other virtues equally 
desirable may be attained by a course of n oial 
and religious instruction, given as a part of the 
regular work done at school. It is nOt my pur- 
pose to enter into any controversy ns to the ex- 
pediency or practicability of this important pro- 
posal. 'VTe may assume that the idea is an 
excellent one and that the scheme instead of doing 
any harm will, in all probability, do much good. 
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The strongest ftdvcrates of the echemo will, how* 
ever, not argue that its adoption will proves 
complete cure for all the evils laid at the door 
of the present educational methods. And natui- 
nl 08 it is to loolc for new methods whenever the 
old ones are found to bo iins-atisfactorj, there 
may be some wisdom in our endeavouring to dis- 
cover wherein exactly the former metliods are 
faulty and to rectify and improve them, if by 
this means they may ha made to answer their 
purpose better. And there may after nil be some 
merit in ollowii.g the children’s character, ns 
well os their niinds, to grow and develop by a 
eorkof natural process, aided only by the loving 
attention and the timely guidance of the parent 
as well as the teacher. 

In examining the present methuds with this 
purpose in view, we are led to enquire what the 
true object of education is, whether the teachers 
and the parents in our country are performing 
tlieir functions fn the manner they ought to do, 
and whether any practical aieana can beeuggested 
by which they may be enabled to discharge more 
effwlently their lelative duties in the s-iciod wotlc 
in which they are engaged. 

The question as to the true end and aim of 
education has constantly exercised the noblest 
minds of the woiM, and tlieie is no greater ques- 
tion than this in which the p.aicnt and the 
tp.acher, the philosopl ev and the pi.acticnl states- 
man are equally interested. The aiewof “ learn- 
ing lor its ownealte,” however admirable in con- 
ception, fails far shovt c! Bumming up the practi- 
cal ends which learning has through the ages 
been made to serve. And in view of the great 
struggle for life and competition in nil concerns, 
it would ho idle to contemplate the purely 
philosophical view of the question. The age 
of individual requirements and individual ad- 
vancement is long pasf, and no Rvember of a 
community can possibly dUsociate himself from 
the rest. Ho has but to share the general pro- 


gress of the society he belongs to, nnd partalce 
in ilsjoyaacd in its sorrows. IHs education 
has therefore to bo such that ha can ** live 
well ” not only for himself but for his fellow- 
men also. Nothing is more rcmarkahle than 
the pass.igo in which a great philosopher has 
drawn attention to this ptrticular end of educa- 
tion in the modern world. He says ; 

“How to lire? that is the essential qaestion for us. 
Not how to lire in the mere material sense only, but in 
tho widest sense. The general problem which compre- 
hends every social problem is— the right ruling of con- 
duct in all dtrections under all eircuiustanccs. In what 
way to treat the body ; in what way to treat tho mind ; 
io what way to manage our affairs ; in what way to 
bring up a family ; in what way to behave asacitiren; 
in what way to utilize those sources of happiness 
whichKatoreiupplies— how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage of oureclvci and others— bow to 
liro completely. And this being the great tldng needful 
for os to learn is by consequence the great thiog which 
education has to teach. To prepare us for complete 
living U the function which cdueatioo has to discharge; 
and the only rational node of judging of an educational 
course, is. to judge io what degree it discharges luch 
function.’’ ( 

It laurdly requires mention that in any edu*. 
catioDBi course that we can think of, the parent 
is as loportant a factor os the teacher, both 
working for the same end and each supplement- 
ing the other’s labours. 

With the eetablishment of ordered Govern- 
ment and Public Schools, the importance of the 
pnent in matters educational has no doubt every- 
where grown le-‘’ 8 . Tlducalion has come to be 
rcg.arded as supremely a concern of the State, 
nnd flee and compulsory education is seriously 
put forward among the foremost demands on the 
Public Exchequer. Put it must not bo forgotten 
that tho Slate and the Schoolmaster exercise in 
this respect but a delegated function. The 
primary right and the responsibility rest, and 
must always rest, in the parent. 

Tcaiiiing of children by theic parents for some 
sort of worldly pursuit is as old as manidnd. The 
yoangcT members of a wandering tribe, early in 
life, accustom themselves to tho marches from 
place to place, nnd to the carrying of lo^ds iq eqcll 
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The cller takes his chiiaren to 
the tarest lo help him m his occupstios. F.sher- 
roen’s children lesrn Ihe profession of IheiP tathcm 
,»d torststhers nlmost spontaneonalp by tarco of 
tsaocislion. The dairy maid'e dsnghter p.oks op 
her molher’s work with similar ease. T>'» P™, 
(essianal beggar h unwilling that bia callings ou 
come to an end with him and prepares h.a son to 
take his place, when the need shonld ar.sn The 
rtiatence of criminal gangs Bide by si o t e mos 
niientlEc organisations tor the pretention of onme, 
which is a fact, is only possible on the eopp»i- 
lionthat the jonng men are ready to take the 
places of those that may I* remotod by death 
set .side owing lo old age. Snch are thooppor- 
tunillea that men and women hare of _ 

ing their rarioiis callings, whether t ley no 
or nlhetwise in the eye of the motalisf. 

Eren In place, where Public Skhoots hay. com. 
lo etist, the parent cannot he regarded »s a ner 
llglble quantity. Bis oppotluniUee far ^ 
or orll ate eren there immenee. The ensth ■ 
lime actually spent at school, even 
the most diligent student, is incncemb y .mall 
in proportion to th. period which he 
the care and protection ot bis parents. * '* 
proportion is equally great in respect ofoppor^ 
Lilies and situation, av.ilahlu to the t.acbrt and 
llie parent respectively, for informing ® 

inttuencing tha conduct of the children m w i 
they are both interested. Consider, a^n. 
highly impertant period .nl.rior lo lb. adrent of 
the teacher during which the parents are eaefn- 
sirely in charge ot their children, and .1 
with them entirely to prepare their children snit- 
abl, by means cl a well-planned diceel edoealmn 
tor their formal inlrodocUon 10 the indirect tdu- 
cation.througb looks. 

■Ko system of education, therefore, can be 
roc. or complete which doe, not lake thefullml 
cognita.ee of the riglita and pririlegre and lb 
nilutal interest and the practically nnlimit.d 


opportnnitie. ot the parents in respect of the in- 
tellectnal, physical and moral cdiioation of the.r 
children, and provide for the ulilitat.on of tins 
largo and wholesome indoenoe for forth.nng and 
supplementing the instruction imparled at school. 
And this is what two distingoislied writers on 
school management say in one oi their joint pro- 


ductions: . , 

assflsiS 

Bhoutd freely be given to the ether. 

Under the different systems of education that 
have prevailed in this country during the succes- 
sive political sovereignties, the importance of the 

influence of the home has remaikably varied. 

Under the Hindu kings, education in the Tedas 
and the Sciences allied to them was confined to 
the higher classes. For the lower castes, there 
were village schools all over the country, and the 
education imparted therein was of tho most ele- 
menUry character, sufficient, however, for the 
needs of tho cuHiv-ators and Ihe trading classes. 
There was sc-arcely any diminution in the parent- 
al control in the cose of those that studied in tho 
vilUgo schools. And thu was so from the nature 
of tho case. The average village extended over a 
small area; tho school was located in^a central 
place ; the teacher was amenable to tho rough and 
read/ administration of tho village authorities; 
and such simple instruction ns was given at school 
.could cosily be supervised at home by the parents. 
In the matter of the Tedic and Shastric educa- 
tion, the system was entirely different. At a very 
tender age, varying between 5 and 7 years, the 
boy was removed to the bouse of a guru, where 
be rcmainetl without a break till the completion 
of his education, the period of which ranged be- 
tween 12 and 20 years. The teacher taught his 
pupiU, who never exceeded a very small number, 
with the love and tenderness scarcely distinguish- 
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jvUe from that of a pirent. The pupil boai-ded 
with the teacher, lived and moved as a member of 
bla fivinily, kaint the preRcribed lessons, and ren- 
dered filial service to his acAariya, who was at 
once his secular instructor and his spiritual pre- 
ceptor. One may be prompted to enlarge on this 
charming arrangement, but suffice it to B.ny that, 
in its day, it answered its puipose exceedingly 
well, and was besides ii happy combination of the 
latest and the most approved principles of homo 
influence, school discipline, and tbo boarding 
system, 

The Mubatninedan system of education did in 
no way interfere with the indigenous system, 
except to the extent of rendering a knowledgo of 
Persian, the Court language, necessaiy for those 
that served in Civil or Military employ. In addi- 
tion to the native schools, there were Muhammedan 
schools attached to the mosques and maintained 
by the State. These schools, however, gave only 
elementary education, and the ordinary education 
was imparted at home. Well-to-do parents en- 
gaged the eervieos of a teacher to instruct their 
children at home, and those that were poor were 
allowed to send their children to these small home- 
classes. 

With the establishment of the English schools 
commenced that dissociation of the juiisdiction of 
the parents from the scholastic lives of their chil- 
dren, whic^i became more and u.ore complete with 
the spread of Western education. The most pro- 
minent idea in connection with the English edu- 
cation having been its u«etulDess for entrance into 
Government service, parents were iodneed very 
early to neglect their time-honored systems of 
education and to entrust their children at very 
tender oges to the unqualified teachers of the 
early ill-equipped Primary and Secondary Schools. 
And &a such schools were at the starting located 
in the principal towns, it became necessary for 
the children being remeved from their homes in 
remote villages, a contingency which mude ary 


sort of psrenUl control impos-ribls. The Instroc- 
Uon at school was largely impaxted in the Englisli 
language and oven Arithmetiu was taught occoid- 
ingto the English eystem. The result of this 
was that, even where the parents had the facili- 
ties for enforcing their jurisdiction they were 
nnable to follow the new system with iutelligence, 
and had to leave the education of their children 
altogether in the hands of .the teachers. The 
weakening of the parental authority in this very 
important respect produced its natural result. 
The moral discipline of the home could not long 
survive the parent's loss of power and prestige 
in the m.aUer of intellectual education. And 
io the case of the boys who for High School or 
University education spent nearly the whole year 
faraway from home, the gulf between them and 
their parents who had not received the new. 
education was all the wider. And when the 
tbiWren proceeded to their homes during the 
vacation, they carried the belief that they wore 
superior to their uneducated parents and these 
did nothing to check this piesumptlon partly 
through ignorance, and partly thi-ougli a weak- 
ness, natural to pxrents, when they find their 
children doing well at school. 

This decay of pacontil control and ite elfect in 
producing a w.aiit of high tone in achool disci- 
pUneand a gradvxal diminution among the stu- 
dents of respect for old ngn und authority becamo 
apparent sufficiently eaily at le.ist to thoso^few 
pioneers of eduratioii that made the formation 

of a good moral character no less important an 

aim than the giving of a high-class intellectual 
education, and that otherwise ioak the deepest 
interest in the wrifaie of the people of this land. 
The foremost among these in this part of the 
country wa, the lUv. I)r. MiUeT. than whom no-, 
one has understood the needs of cur country 
better. It was he that established the firet- 
atnilenU* hcate) in Southern India. The import- 
ance of students' hostels, as a substitute for the, 
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dUciplinary inflaence ol-the liome, has since been 
fully recognised, and every respectable college or 
school has come to regard .a students’ hostel f.s 
an indispensable adjunct to it. 

With regard to the 'institution of students’ 
hostels, it will be admitted that under the pre- 
sent condition of things we cannot conceive a 
more suitable substitute for parental control and 
supervision, and a more effective agency for the 
maintenance of some toxt discipline among the 
students out of school-hours, and for the growth 
among them of a spirit of self-ralianca and co- 
operation in a common cause. It roust not how 
ever bo forgotten that the system is after all a 
substitute for something else, and can never be 
equal to that for which it is a substitute. Theie 
arecertam cle.ar disadvantages inci«lental to the 

system, which ought not to be lost sight of. 

For one thing, the ‘ hostel system presupposes 
that the students eligible- for admission are 
already of an sge when they can largely take 
eare of themselves. Nest, whilo the chief Hot 
about the discipline at homo is the individual 
atUntion paU to the children, and the variance 
of the methods of correction so as to suit their 
different tenipcvamenta, the same cannot be predi- 
cated of the best organised iiistitutiof'a of this 
class. And in so f.ir as the discipline fails to 
extend to the individual students, they must be 
deemed to be practically without a check. Again, 
while we know p.arents to be jealous as to the 
character of the companions their children asso 
ciate with, there is no scope for much choice in 
the matter where the admission of students is 
regulated ly lolrin n ccl s» hal 
■ppliention and payment. Add to tbeso dh 
advantages the expensive character of the ecl.eme, 
you arrive at the copclusion that it is unsuit 
able to the schools i& the moffusil, and is not 
to be thought of in connection with Elementary 

and Lawer GradeSecordaryScliools. There is jot; 

anoiberre-isoii which r«inlei’8 the scheme imp- 


propiiato to country places. The vast majority 
of those attending echoola in such places live with 
their parents, or, when they happen to live away 
from their parents, with others in the position 
of parents, whose caie and attention can in no 
sense be regarded less efficient thin that of tho 
supeiintendent of a hostel. Pupils having neither 
parents nor guardians can of course not command 
the expensive life of the hostel. 

These coTisiderations sufficiently show th.it the 
mest feasible and the most practical reform for 
restoring to its former and legitimate condition 
the influence of the parents in relation to their 
children’s school-work consists not in tho txten* 
fion of the hostel system to all places and insti- 
tutions without regard to local conditions but 
in improving the means and the capa{ity of the 
parents to exercise tbeir nstural jurisdiulion 
with intelligence and discrimination. Before 
we consider, however, the measures io be adopted 
towards this end, it is desirable to note in what 
marner parents end teachers aie discharging 
tluir respective dutiM in this direction. 
There are saveral important matters in whichlfhe 
teacher and the parent have uot been able to 
meet upon common ground. There has not been 
that natural aympatby and understanding and 
that hearty co-operation between them, without 
ehich the object which both of them ni^ endea- 
vouring to shape can never assume the proper 
sjroroetrvand proportions which alone Can lender 
it beautiful end worth one’s possessing. 

• I ha%-e ali-eady indicated ttie popular notion 
io connection with English education, that it 
qunliGra one for entrance into the Public Ser- 
vice. The lula prescribing a limit of sge below 
which one should secure a permanent place in 
order to bo eligible for a pension makes parents 
ondiily nnxions to see their children go up from 
class to dess without. a stop. Further,' to the 
average parent vho nanages to educate his child* 
n.11 vtgreit personal and pecuniary s.aciifice, the 
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prolongation of the peuod of education operates 
as a Eerious calainity. These causes amply ez* 
plain the concern that parents feel, when they 
find any of their children not promoted to a 
higher class after a full years* woik. And it is 
not a matter for surprise that even educated 
men feel a pang when such a contingency aiises. 
That this natural and comparatively unimport- 
ant result in respect of a boy’s work atschool 
should nfiect all parents, rich or poor, educated 
or uneducated, without reference to the age or 
attainments of the boys, and without a thought 
as to whether it is their promotion to higher 
classes or detention in the old that would make 
for their best advantage, is a matter peculiaily 
characteristic alike of the principles and methods 
of education in vogue and of the spirit in 
which we appreciate such principles and methods. 
The teacher complains that he is greatly ham- 
pered in maintaining the standard of his instruc- 
tion by the unreasonable clamour on behalf of 
the boys declared unfit to be put in the higher 
classes. The parent feels it as a giievance that, 
aft^r an apparently sound instruction extending 
over a year, the teacher should find any of his 
pupils below the mark. The parent says the 
teacher has wasted his time ; the tc.'icher says the 
p-arent is unfit to judge. The parent threatens 
to witlidj-aw his boy from the school ;tho teacher 
meets by saying that he might do as he pleased, 
but a change of school will do the boy no good. 
The parent complains the teacher's standard is 
too high ; the teacher replies tliat all schools aim 
at one standard and that, if his standard was loo 
high, the number of pa<i8es in his school, ssy at 
the Matriculation Examination, should never be 
lower than the nnmber of candidates. 'The contest 
generally ends in the removal of the boy to 
another school with probably no better result, so 
fares the boy’s proficiency is concerned, but 
possibly a worse, due bj the change itself, though 
the new school might be as good as the old one. 


The confiict I hare herein attempted to describe 
is but typical of the mutual relations betv/een tho 
teacher and the parent. 

Circumstances and situations arise daily, and 
even hourly, in which the teacher complains of 
tho want of supervision by the parents of the 
pupils’ wotk at home, of the lenity with which 
the parents regard the worst instances of truancy 
on the part of their children, of the most suicidal 
atep of the parents in encouraging or conniving 
at tho false excuses pleaded by their boys when 
charged with seiions breaches of school discipline, 
of tho tendency on the part of parents to agree 
with their boys when they plead that thair constitu- 
tion cannot be.ar the severe strain of gymnastics, 
and of the omission on the part of most of the 
parents so to regulate earafully the assccistiona of 
their children outside the four walls of the school 
and of the inclination on the part of even the 
better class of parents to believe the boy rather 
than the teacher, when these latter happen to dis* 
agree on a point of discipline. This apparent 
want of sympathy and seemingly irreconcilable 
conflict between egencies, between whom Ihci-e 
should prevail the best understanding and the 
greatest haimony have been brought about by 
various causes, partly biological and pirtly econo- 
mid. And these msy be thus atattd. The 
.v.mge parent is genemlly ignorant, and trlieto 
the oniy .uniting parent happens to bo tho 
motber, the disqualification ia- deeper. And ail 
parent., whether edur.ted or uneducated, are 
me.eorle™ amateora in the art of bringing up 
children, Earn ednrated parents are at a great 
disadtanlag. by reason of the methods of educa- 
tion graaing moro and more technical. A groat 
majority of tho parenU undertake tho education 
of their children without adequ.ate resources, » 
that they can never salisfaetorily meet the require- 
menu of the pte.enl-d.y education. On tho other 
part, the average teacher, sensible of theohoit- 
coming, of til. parents, ha. little respect for their 
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opinJons an^ fails to treat them with the cour- 
ted and consideration due to their position. 

For improving this unsatisfactory state of 
things, various remedial measures may he soggest- 
The subject is too large to be exhausted 
Vritbin the limits of a single article. But if the 
foregoing remarks have sufficiently indicated the 
causes at work, I need not detain the reader long 
in stating the proposals t have formulated. 

The importance tn education of that part of a 
child’s life during which he puts forth the greatest 
amount of spuotaneoua activity it is impossible 
tu exaggerate. Nolhirg is clearer than that 
everything in the auholastic education of the 
child depends upon the condition to which bis 
mind and body have brought up, prior to his ad- 
mitsioo into school. The need for the parents of 
some elemsntary knowledge of how a young mind 
develops and how it should be trained, and how 
the child’s observation of natural objects and 
domsstie surroundings should be aided and direct- 
ed and bon- best to help (he healthy and eymme- 
■ trical growth of his body is indisputable. We 
knew that the aim of the schoolmaster is to Im- 
part eilucation in all matters that concern the 
after life of the pupils. Parentage is a condition 
through which all pupils expect to pass, and there 
H absolutely no loason to suppose ll.st no instruc- 
ti'u anil livtiiing nie ncfC'airy for discharging 
lliia aupreim-ly difficult function. The force of this 
observation appe-ira when it la reruenibeied tliat 
a course In psychology and phyviofogy i< V'*** 
every one who preporea |iini«eif for the teaching 
profession. The reason of it i« clear. Dealing 
with young minds i< ar. ortremely delicate mat- 
ter and some prepui.iioti is iicccssny before one 
underUkes this responsible task, Tlie rfa.*on f«w 
which such trainiug is reejuired for s te.vcherof 
sn Elemenbry School applira with greater force to 
the parent;^ who have to handle young minds at 
tenderer agss than sqch teacher,. 


I am alive to the practical difficulties in the way 
of this idea being worked out. But they do not 
appear to me insurmountable. It would be al- 
most impossible to impart any such training tn 
those that nre already discharging parental func- 
tions. But there can be no objection to some 
degree of knowledge in these subjects being 
included in the regular curriculum in the schools, 
whether for hoys or for girls. The details of the 
scheme may be left to be settled by experts, I 
content myself with the statement of the sugges- 
tion. 

One important respect in which the parents 
can prove most helpful to the teacher is by 
enforcing the regular attendance of their children 
at school. Tbo habit of regularity as leading to a 
sense of duty should he cultivated from 'one’s 
youth, and If sufficient attention is paid to this 
consideration from infancy, its good results in his 
after-career would bo far-reaching. The present 
•mode of punishing boye for slaying awtiy from 
eehool does not appear to be wholesome. There 
is 00 meaning In punishing n boy for anything 
nt an age when he can feel no sort of 
personal reaponslbililj’. Funhbmonts indicted 
at such nn age cannot fail to make the boya 
callous to all punishments as they grow older, 
Tlio duly of seeing that the boys regularly 
attend the school is primarily In thj parent, 
and a great improvement on the existing condi- 
tion of aflaira will have been made, if the parent 
should ho made effectively to reah‘.«o this duty. 
It is worthy of note that, in a country like 
England, about one-fifth of the pupils at scboul 
areabseot at every session, end this, in spite of 
the enormous agency at work for enforeing 
regular attendance at the Public Schools, in the 
shape of the school staff, the attendance Officers, 
the attendance Committee, and the Magistrate. 
In Japan, where the measures in this behalf are 
lea* rigorous, a higher percentage of daily attend- 
apee, between 86 end 94 per cent, has been 
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olUineO at ?ei*l during the U»t ten yesire. The 
JapAnno (^814*111 has thu* been desctibed ; 

“ \Yhenj there if »ickneit« or other ralid cirafe, the 
parent IH n;p<«tej to iafomi the sclioot; eUe after an 
‘or ioreo Jijf. narniof; if amt to him hr a potteani, 
ana if Ui«cliilJeonUi]ii>;i a>Mmt without explanation. ttie 
5ta»or If icformoil ami left to take fur h «tep* a« he iileaaea. 
llegnUnty i« aUo fe^ilitatrj hy the reOuetion of achooi- 
houn or hy the closing oftho achool when the fannera 
are hufieat or Uie netlhcr ii Oie iront. And itia 
arauMDg tofinj Uial rhlMren are permitted (o bring a 
baby to fchool, if Iher raiinot manage to leave it at home, 
aome achootf providing bodi and even toy*, foraaeh 
infanta." 

The correct conclusion from this comparison 
seems to be tli.at there is not much force or use in 


any punitive arrangements for renclung the parent, 
though ho is generally the p.irty at fnutf, Whnt 
is require-1 appears to be a larger appreciation on 
the part of the teacher of the diffievitties of the 
.parent, arising from his poverty and the cxigen- 
.ciee of hia induslriftl occupstiona and a alow moral 
.persuasion leading the parent on to realisa that 
•he ought to overcome all kiiula of obstacles in his 
way and do the beat he can to secure hia children’s 
regular and punctual attendance at echool. 

The next step of reform lies in the parent being 
•made to take an intelligent interest in the bomo 
work of their boys. As most of the parenla are, 
through no fault of theirs, incompetent to .1© 


tills, theteacheismay help them by presciibing 
a routine as to how the boys should employ the 
time thejr spend out of echool and by tellinw tb^ 
parents as much about it as possible so that l|,e 
boy.' work o,.,y b, .„perrf.,d by tl.o 
.ot.ll,.eno««ndi„l.ro.l,,„.l Ih.y nr.y 
,th« teocker whenever the hoy, do not eet u, 
the toul.ne. Grown up boy. m.y ,|,o b. ,e,„;„d 
toj„.,„l.,n di.rie, in , ,o™ „be p.o,„ib,. 

.wh,eh.ho„Idbe,„bmilted to the He.d„„t., bi 

b.h.I , with .„eh rem.rk. „ ,b, p.„„^ 
h.v. to n,.ke. liythi.-„e.„,, .■ check will 
provided the boy. w,.ti„s ,h.ic «,o. „ 

™i.li„e with iii.d„i„b„ eomponien,. .XI* 

.t»rthev.pp„r,tobd th, only „ , ; “ 


a well-proportioned nlternation of wo»k and J'lay, 
so indiepensallo to a healthy growth of the wind 
•nd the body. 

In Older tlint parents way be made to trust the 
Klioolmaster completely, and abide by his 'advice 
in matters in which Ins decision should bejlnal, 
the echoolrnaster should take them into his con- 
fidence, by freely communicating with them re- 
garding the progress and the faults of their beys 
at school, and by creating as many opportunities 
as poMible for meeting them in an informal way 
and discuK.sing matter? with . them. One con- 
crete way in which Iho paront may be made to 
take the neiciwary interest in this rwpect 
is by the Ueadmastcr issuing periodical reports 
in a convenient form regarding tlii pro- 
gress in studies and conduct of his pupils, 
•nd by i„.i.iii,g (b.i 

" •«-ntively i>.riissd by the partnU or guard- 
■ana ot ,„ch pupil,. The neadmaaler may 
alao Wlow up auel, repotU with ,uerin rrgardlng 
the steps taken by tho parents to rectify tlie 
JerecU pointed out in the report,. Tliie ptoocjnro 
will enable the paient to realise tlial Hiere ia 
wimethiiig „g,rti„g ,* 

«l.ooi whieli i, bn, I, hi, i„i„n,, ^ 

know, and Ihi, knnwlrfg, will evenloallv le.d 
him to .mo priato with tlie Ir.rher and to tliink 
to. re iwfe., s,.„ip 5 1 ,;, i„n|i„„i„,„ 

judgoienteegnin,,,,,. profemi.nal eaperience of 


the most hearty eo-opemtion of ll.l p.re„,., 

Oial til, le„vh„ 

viaib to the homea of l.i, p..p,|,; xhi. will .x„r<l 
. wl,ol.tomest.m„lo.,„v the p„pi,. „b.erviog 

o .to observance. I ,.„e bestowed, serio.i! 
•hnnght as to whether the scheme m.rb 

™pn.c,.„ble and whether it m.y cnj.il '.ny 

.bnormal cost, I believe the scheme J 
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««„ to either ot thee, objectiom, lu pmc- 
ticabilily rrill iepeod opoo the trey in «h.eh 
it i> entorceJ. It ten neee.soril)- to he reg.ilateJ 
nceotding to loeal tircumstoncea. More visits tony 
ben.«!eJ in eom. pl.ces tl.sn no others; mote 
vi-iu i.y be possible in some loc.lities than elso- 
nhete. There may he one te.oher m » school 
sppointed to do this outdoor duly, or on. or more 
ol the leaehera may undecloko the toslt by ro-a- 
tioa. Again, the teacher deputed to do this duly 
may be a member of llie Itegular Sh.lf «>th « 
decent ext, a r.muueratiou tor the ad.lilion.l «o, k 
and, wlierever funds nro nvnilabla, addiliona 
te-ichers miy be appointed to Vielp ftn ^ icheve ^ 
Regular SlalT. Further dtlail. iriH h.a.o to ho 
eoniidered at greater leisure. 

Inthecaaeof groirn-up boy, there most be 
,ome effective means of controlling Ihcr ext,,,- 
Bobolaatir occupitione. It is desirable t.at y 
shauld be mernbers oJ small LiUrary or ' 

Societiw. Siicb SocietiSa, if made to perform »«» 
fnnetion properly, promote research and ,nde,.n,^ 
ent thought, elearnem of expression end eoimd 
judgment. Rut it is extremely undes, table that 
Iny boy' ehould be', member ol mo,. Assmi.ati.n 
than one of this kind or that any me * 

a echeol ebonld be a member o! "”1 . 

ncteonnected milh that ecbool. A rote lo^» 
eOmlshouid be distinctly Lid domn and 
vioUtiiii' it should be properly dealt 
gatbering of elndenl, po-asing 
nnder riLmst.nce. in arhichtb.y are not. 

ble to a proper check jmd guidance , 

.hegml ofaroux -nd o'™"”'”””” 
individu.1 and ci.ic du.y, which i. ^ 

Bible afterwards to eradicate, and w ,c ^ 

dec, the worat results in the most miporfot 

”lhe™rro''th. observations I bare thought it 

neewuary and prudent to make upon 
ly important and interesting »ohjm . 

■ enggrationsthat I hare put lor-'''. “ 1"°- 
101 


cording from one who is not an expert, 
may Irnve to be subjeeted to the close tcrutiny 
of Ihos. that can ju.Igo of the matter. I 
elmlUonsidrr mjselt ..haring don. Kmething 
mmfol if I hare eiicceeded in pointing to a real 
and important evil and in .bowing that it is 
rrmediibla by a proper adjustment of the existing 
mellieils of education, and tl, at a resort to now 
methods of doubtful expediency is both uncalled 
tor and undesirable. For, with tl,. iutrodnctioi, of 
the retoi mo olid cl.anges iudicoled above nnd others 
connerted with them, tlio gulf betweeu the school 
and the home, between the teacher nnd the 
parent, igill be b, idged over ; the operations in 
the one pl.c. will approrim.te, in principle and 
method, to tho operations in the other ; so that 
nrliile at school the pupil will feel at home and 
while at home lb. child will feel e* it »l eehou'- 
Imleed, to every one of U9, life itself is a school, 
and the homo and the public school.hou.o but 
diff-renl eomparlmenU of it, iwpar.led by tho 
tl,innes*t of partiliuns, ethicli rnimtilea nt tlio 
touch of eympathy and which a.liiiile of tho 
tieest How of mutual good-will end fellowship 
between those respectively in charge. 


THE ECOHOHIC COHDITION OF WEAVEBS. 

By 

UR. r. CHINNASWdVMI CKETTI, B.A., B.L. 

Section I. 

toe PRE7I0US FLOUllianiNO CONDITIOaS. 

I purpo-se to give ft short tl.iscriplion of the 
«»nomic condition of the Aveavew in geneml. 
I shftll tre^t of this under tin eo sep irate heade, vtz , 
their previous floiuishing condition, (2) the 
causes at work for then- ruin and some methods 
of improving their condition and (3) some sug- 
gestions fts to the working of ft factor). 

WEA*EH. 

Sfow-a-diiys, the term “weaver” is not res- 
tricted t" any p-irticutar sect or casto. Weaving 
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of varioui klntls ia lining dono Uiroiigl>out U»o 
length nml brcndth of this Presidency by all sorts 
and conditions of people. The term “weaver" 
therefore does rot connote at present any parti- 
cular caste; it is a compendions term »vhich can 
incUide the Devnngas, Kaikalars. Salciwar*, Pat- 
nulkare, besides a host of other persona such 
as Mahomedans and others who live hy weaving. 

It means now nothing more than “ one who 
weaves ” and ns such, it can include anylKhly and 
everybody who makes weaving hja means of 
livelihood. From a restiicted meaning, it has 
acquired a wider meaning. Similar instances of 
words do occur. < 

DEVAKOAS. 

Haw, I du not profess under the above heading 
to treat of all kinds of weavers, though my re- 
maiks may, to a great extent, apply muto^is 
mutandis to other classes of weavers ns well. 
But I shell here speak of a particular section 
of weavers — the Devangas, or os they are 
otherwise called by some, inappropriately, 
as Jaodmvars, with whom I am more parti- 
cularly and intimately acquainted. These ate 
residing throughout the length and breadth 
of the Presidency from Ganjam in tbo North to 
Ouddalore in the South, Salem and Coimbatoie 
inthe'^eet and Guddapah and Bellary in the 
North-West. As far as I can gather they bulk 
Urge in the census population too. 

TUEIR CONDITIOK IB THE ITtO AND IStD AND Ict 
HALF OF IDxn CENTURT. 

This class of weavers 'was in a very thriving 
condition in the beginning of the 17th Century 
which it is now impossible for us toiealiae. The 
first settlement of the East India Company on 
the Coromandel Coast wns at Fettapoly, now 
Nisampatam, in the beginning of the second 
decade of that century (1611). It is an andonbt- 
ed fact that the Company’s trade in its earlier 
stages chiefly consisted in the export of piece' 
goods from India to England. 


Tlio next move of the East India ComjMny wafi : 

•• In Slarch 1C3?, Mr. I'Jay ICJilcf of the Settlement at 
Armegatn) obtained a piece of ground fire miles long 
and one broad on the sea-coast at what was then (ho 
small rillapo of Madras, on vhleh to build a town and 
fort. tVlthout waiting for orders from the Court of 
Directors, Mr. I)sy at once proceeded to erect the new 
Factonf...Ife gare the fortification the name of Fort 
Baint (acorge. At this period there were not more than 
afew fisliennen's hot* at Msdrss, but to enconrape the 
natsres to settle in Uio English possession it was 
proclaimed ‘that for the term of 30 years no custom on 
tAjtluiig to be eaten, drank or worn, should be taken 
from any of tho town dHctlers*. This appears to bare 
had the desired clTeetof rtpidly colonizing the new 
British settlement Houses for the mcrehinta and 
■errants of tho Factory soon sprang np outside tho Fort 
to the {South and South-West which tho natives called 
the White Town in contni..distiDction to their own resi- 
dences in Black Town." (Pago 279 Vol. II. Manual 
of Madras Admioistration.) “A large native settlement 
arose however outaida the island formed by wearers 
and other people of the country and this was styled 
OUcIc Town. Both White Town and Glaek Town were 
included uoder the general name of Madraipatnam or 
Madraspatam.” (Page 162 of Vol. I. ibid.) 

in giving the above brief extract, my intention 
U to show that the settlement cf the East India 
Company at Madras waa imtutdiately followed 
by the settlement of several weavers in niid nroiind 
it at such an eaily date, because the Company 
did trade largely in piece-goods or country cloths 
whatever they were. The street in which some 
of these earliest BcttUiR of weavers lived then, is 
called even now Salai Street, hnt which is inap* 
proprislvly i-endered into “Mint Street." 

In conflnuation of the facts assert^.! above, I ■ 
have )□ my possession a copy of a lare old docu- 
ment dated iand February, 1689-00, (a cowl) 
granted by the East India Company, 220 years 
ago, to five weavers in which it is eUted i,s 
foUowN 


upaa earnest uesire snu humble Petition of Artum 
Outwhogam end Panimi Rsgisn, etc , five wearers of the 
caste to bo admitted to settle and inhabit 
with their families and act up and cicrcise their 
tandicmft trades of woani.g within the city and suburbs 

(nereose o/ iAe wi-enuM of thU place we do 
hereby glre and grant to tho said Arlura Gurulincam. 
Pammi Itagua and to all other neavers oftho^said 
Jandrarar caste with their families, ete, that are at 
present here, or shall come hereafter, full liberty and 
freedom to purchase, build and dwell in any wrt of tho 
oot-town from the Jandrarar Street rorobahiv Aimt 
Street or aorindappa Naick’a bti^t wK there wer^ 
eoTcraJ weavers settTed by tl.at time], as far rm tlTo river 
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these, their Liberties and rnnicgea aforesaid. 

' In th« .bove, I !.■.» rwderniMd ll« «P'11'”8 
ol «>m. of th. v.ord. ..hioh nro .p.lt in the El.r.- 
Iwthan way. 

ThnlorationoE tbe w-'l referred to .W. is 
not now clear. 

Tb. erislene. ot this re"! “'“'Ij eboirs >" 
wbat high estimstion, the Ev.t India Company 
held the then ireavere, because their trad, largely 
or mainly consisted in piece-goods. Otherwise, i 
is impossibi. to believe that tb. trading eompany 
would so tlie length ol budding a large well 
lor their use. To those that do not oonce... 
the utility ol a large well will understand when 
I my that in the perlorm.nee ol the work ct a 
weaver, mock water was needed in dyeing an in 
m.king the nnlti-coloured twist by means ol 
vegetable dyes. . 

That most o( these wesvets who settled 6 «n 
Madras came f«m Arni, a villtge about 6 or J 
miles’ from Poiineri, a Railway SUtion on e 
north-east section ol the M.dres and hootb.m 
Maharatla Railway, is an iindenisHe Let, b^uso 
Arni was then and long b.Ior. the ..tabli.bment 
ot Madras, a large centre ol weaving, as it is 
on a smaller seal., Arni MclU, and Am. JI«r- 
Jins were and are far famed throughout the Fresi- 
dency and even tar beyond it. Several thousands 
ot looms were plyiog and during the ‘”>‘.^*1’ ” 
the East India Company, they had a consi era^ 
volume ot trade in all sorts of cloths wb.ch 
were sent home for consumption at a const 
' ble pmfit. Mr. 0.3. Creie, writing ’ 30 yeare 
ago, in the year 1870 , on pages 55-0 ol 
Manual of the Chingleput District, says » 

respect to Arni : — 


-Eiecpt weaving tbere are really »» 

£«ndT*w”uowilm”rt things ot the past. Tliey^TO 

Sr“ow.d..totth.m^ 

r„'i“X“io‘r.r;n'rs«".ru.. .biW « 

w».'mf eom'muaity ha. lalle. into great 

llod’that they cannot compete with .. . 

nou wv 3 Tolumo. be says about Ami that 

rt^uUd noted for the fineness of the MusUns 

produced at its leoms.” 

For two or three decades alter 1834, when 
the E I. Company ceased to trade, private 
firms tredsd very largely in piece-goods, such ss 
White-ball, Bainbridge, De Monte and othere. 
These goods were eiperted from Madm. and they 
were manntsctnred in Arni and it. adjacent 
naru and in Madia, and its .uburb. as wall. 

From about the year 1860, there began a 
gradual decline with the eppeatance o[ the 
Menebester goods. With the British Policy ol 
Free Trade there vroe no restriction ea regards 
tb. import ol good, from llenchcster, which to 
use the eapressire words ol Mr. Orole, elbowed 
the rounlry geode out o! the m.tket. Betore, 
the weavers as . class were in a very prosperous 
ronditioo. If was through weaving alone that they 
earned all that they wanted for their necessaries 
of life and even lururiea. It may he’ to eorae 
extent, true that their methods of living might 
have been more Irugal then those of modem 
times. 

But now the we-ivers have fallen on evil days 
from those high altitudes,’ after India bos bee* 
made a dumping ground for the extra and 
excessive products of the machines of Germany, 
America and England. So, many of these weavers 
have found, their occupation gone or going and 
their bread snatched away from their mouths. In 
consequence, some of the well-to-do weavers, as 
stomach pinched, have had recourse to some other 
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walks of life for sustenance. But the greatest 
number are now actually living from hand to 
mouth : and their condition is tniser.thle in some 
of the out-lyiiig tracts. With the spirit of the 
times Swadeshisni is abroad. It i« the only hope 
like the drowning man catching at a straw, but it 
is a frail reed at piesent. Perhaps, as years roll by, 
it may be expected to do some good. But it is a 
question of much time. How long is a m.atter 
that is only speculative ab present. Ho doubt, 
we see around us symptoms of that epint and 
symptoms of that entsrprrse finding expression m 
so many Swadeshi Marta and Swadeshi Compantts. 
But so far they have not yet proved themselves 
beneficial to the bulk of the weavers whose very 
fringe, rt bos not yet touched. 

Section II. 

TQE STSTEa IV VOOUE. 

I shall, in the present Section, treat of the 
causes thet are at work for their ruin. 

The community of weavers, m general, have 
been accustomed from time immemorial to a free 
and easy life unhampered by auy conditions. 
The present system— the Puewry system— under 
which they are asked to work, m, rt must be said 
entirely new to them. It is one that Iwe arisen 
with the spirit of the times. It has had no 
counterpart in India in the past. To under- 
stand th^ difference between the present and the 
former conditions under which they worked and 
are still working in Madins and elsewhere 
throughout the length and breadth of tiro Pre- 
sidency, some account of the prevailing system 
whose existence dates from the dim past should 
be given however briefly. 

The system with winch they have been Iwh!- 
tuated from time immemorial is this : The honee 
of a weaver formed a unit and the members of 
bis family, both males and females, whether 
young or old, all worked together for the common 
end. The head of the family whether single, or 

a perwn Hving with others such os brother, sons 


or nephews, gets generally from a man of position 
who tmden in piece-goods, an order to the extent 
uinkorjoi twenty pieces, or iniiUipIe.s thereof, 
or sometimes fructions of the same, occoiding to 
the capacity of the man t.aking it. This is called 
a ieram or order. It is usually neconipanied by 
au advance of money equivalent to the value of 
the pieces to be woven. In this advance arc 
generally' included the wages the cost of 
twistand of dyeing thesime where necessary, or 
of some modifications thereof. The w.irp is either 
sized by tbem, or is done by specially skilled 
peraonscilled in Telugu .yarrionirfliit (sizer). 

As soon as a leram is brought home together 
uith the coloured slips of paper (when necessary) 
according to which a ceitaiD Dumber of pieces is 
woven foi a single slip, the several ^membera of 
the family, both males and females make a division 
of labour. It gives work to all the members of 
the family from the youngest to the oldest aocord- 
irg to the dilfieulty of the several processes. This 
is highly advantageous to the weaver, for Ire may 
hope to get a margin. 


The next method which is not very profitable 
to the weaver is to give him piece by piece to be 
executed, paying him only the actual wages of 
weaving. In this case, the giver supplies him with 
the necessary warp and weft for the pur- 
pose. This will give very little scope to the 
members of the family. Th« system is 
culled «H<i or wages. Enti does not apply to more 
pieces than two at a time called jodu. The 
weaver is given only the amount of wages neces- 
aary to work off a jW«. This does not and cannot 
leave a margin to the actual workman, but ho 
can hope to live from day to day, like a daily 
labourer. 


XI.,ro Ujel „ third nethoJ. Wl,e„ . ,a„i|y is 
(..rly rvdl.lo do sud cousisl, of seren,! „,e„hm, 
Udoesotiteo™ sccord bosinca in piece-good,. 
Bornotim,. those ,re .„oh n, S„d . 

Ioc.%, or such goods as «.o saleoble in tho oar. 
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let Blur eoiDpUtioB «ro mi l Bt »o much 

periBipo! twenty pieces. Tliiily o' lorty jenrs 
mrer.1 t.milies .li<i mn.e e.nh b,.ei,.e-s .« rr. 
n,m«!iwhen they were in t.sl.i.n.in Mb,!™, .n.l 
eUewhere. In tbu. tl.e I«n„ly iu.U U)* «'"• 
capiufBna a=es nil Hi. work it.*ll be.iJeB .ome- 
times girine work toon, or two fermns who 
.r. [«ld for by daily w.-es or per po.ror J^w. 
Soch B family does not depend upn any ye 
protection or faronr. They pry for orcrythins 
anil -am alt tlie prnfit*. Such faiHiUes ftr® e« 
in number. They bare, in .ddition, in th. out. 
side villagM same nets and plots of groun 
eultlMte. Tins methotl of doing work 
ly m.yma.limm, result in pro6t or eomct.me. 
m.y end in Ion, Btcording to th. anctntat.o... nl 
th, market. But tb. genentlity of the claw. «( 
w»«ubolons to either of the two referred to 
Above. 

ficroBT fltrrtJi. 

Herein lie, th. main difference between the 
factory eyeum and th. aj.lem adrerted to .bore- 

This is one of the reasons why tU new one as 

net mnsht on. Xh. factory ran si™ .■nploj""'"' 
to the Bhle-bodied only .nd not to th. whole mem- 
hen, in a family. All rrnnot leave the.r home 
and work in the tatory. H aH the m«'™ >'■ 
hoomare, on th. other hand, employed l.k.rr.m. 
the women and the younger oow Will bar y « 
any work to do. at home. Uesidee. the women m 
the house, in an ordinary houeo of a weaver, w U 

not only help their hisbands, the sons or paren a, 

but will also attend to other woik of a omes \ 
character. 

Now.nnder th. '-'ory ey.t.m, eneh per»» 

wilt hardly Cod an, work and t.me wdl hang 

heavily on them nnl™ they have mm.lh.ng el 

to do. Further, eueh por.mne har.ng 
hahituatml to the old .y.t.m for .e«™' 6™'"- 
tien. together, have aeinir.d ™'ta,n peeulmr 
characUriatics which are not easily orgo 


conme, in th. c.aae of pereona wl.o are alone m the 

world, or have only a few dependent., they maj 
Smith. f.clo.y.).Um convenient and prohtah 

in th. long run. But where tl.e.e i.n l.,rge num- 
her of men and women in a house, it i. a ■ etrimen 
rather tlirn an ndvnithige. 

niiuu-anvasiaoEs aa'D msaDVasTAOES. 

Bet me now consider the advantage, and dm- 
advantage, ol a Kroo. which militate, .gam. 
one-, gmog '» 

.yetemofirmu. .1",,. enabled the weaver to 

ohlain Urge eumsol mono, in adr.nee Imm Inc 

eontractor, which he utili.ed .n eevend way. 
This of conme, cannot be eapeet.d from the 
tarWry -owner eaeepl perhaps «" 
of a few rupees. 

I .hall now torn to its dark .id. from the point 
of ,.,w ol tl,e contractor. 1 may my at the oute.t 
from what I hare ae.n and heard that a Ser.m 

ooteompletlely worked onto th. e.tent of t . 

money received. So, peradomcal. aa it may 
.e.»,you must give mote to gel l^- You 
muet give an aditional temm to get back a 
lew more ol the last. Ihl. eyatem ol advaneng 
joe, on from year to year. So ‘“I 

L contractor is .» minded as to t.k, et.ek of h,, 
.II.i.e,.t.oy particular period. It will always bo 
found that tlio weaver has generally the advantage 
ofthecontrartor. The weaver ha. alrmdy naten 
more th.an he can pay. Xo di.gurgo the d,ff«- 
enco is . matter ol th. utmost dilCeully which 
only thee thathar. had dealings with them know 
it to their coat. Ae a middle course, the contractor 
whoever ho may bo, generally girr. further 
owl.™ and tiiua hopes to get back a few piece, ol 
the last order in addition. 

Of Into to counteract the abore tendency the 
maettr conlraclor or merchant now, for the last, 
I may roughly eay, Un years, iosist. upon 
weaver, taking Seravu, to eicciito agreements lha, 
Jkey will work off their pieces by a certain period 
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say two, threo or four months, from date of con- 
tract, under Section 2 of Act XIII., of 1859, 
(Criminal Breach of Contract of Service). In the 
majority of instances, these agreements are most 
inartistically drafted giving rise to several techni- 
cal loopholes for the weavers to escape. Even in 
cases where they are well drawn, it is rarely that 
the weavers conform to the orders of the Magis- 
trates. In their anxiety to receive the money, 
the weavers are ready to execute any agreements 
that are put before them. Within the last two 
or three years several such cases have cropped wp 
in the city of Madras at least. 

Again, in cases where the contractor is not suc- 
cessful before the Magistrates, the filing of Civil 
Suits for the recovery of the balance of sums ad- 
vanced tu them, maVes it much worse. In 09 
cases out of 100, the contractors do get a decree, 
but it remains & dead letter to the end, because 
the weavers cannot pay back as they are too poor 
to do so, The want of education is, to a great 
extent, accountable for this deplorable condition 
besides other circumstances of which I sliall epak 
hereafter. Either way therefore, the master- 
contractors suQer the moat. 


8UCOEST10KS iS TO THE WORKIN'Q OF A FACTORY. 

The work in the f.actory proceeds upon the 
principle of rapidity and minimum of cost of 
production. The weavers, as a class, have been 
accustomed to only one kind of loom — the pit-loom. 
But in a factory new kinds of looms will always 
be introduced according to the rapidity of human 
invention. The pit-loom has been in ozistence 
from time immemorial. The fly-sbuttle and its 
adaptations are only modern conceptions. 

To make a factory a success, provision has to be 
m.ade for the younger ones, say from 10 to 16 
years of age for a clear and concise course of 
instruction suitable to the factory system at a 
nominal fee. That is an age when new ideas are 
easily taken in ^nd when they pass on ti> the 
looms to earn a living, they will work with the 
new ideas upprno^t. In other words, they will 
be In a better position to understand the factory 
system. They should also be encouraged whether 
during the period of apprenticeship, or while at 
the looms, to work out some improvements in 
weaving machinery which may ’ bo suitably 
rewarded if pioved Bucveasful. 


SOCIAL EVILS AT WOER. 

Now, with the money so advanced at tbe titue 
of 6eranu, the weavers are enabled to perform good 
and bad deeds, such as marriages, funerals, etc. 
In all tbcee, it is a matter of notoriety that the 
expenses are very great and some of the families 
are, in consequence, ruined by the excessive debta 
contracted on such occasions. It takes several 
years before they can hope to lii^uidate the amounts 
received already. In the meanwhile, it so happens 
that some other occurrences, good or bad, take 
place and the debts become enlarged. Bo from 
son to grandson, the liability goes on increasing. 

Reforms in this direction to be efTeetive, have 
to be iottoduced in several wsye, and tlia-e bare 
to come from withic. 


A better course would be to establish schools of 


weaving for those who desire to learn it, at different 
centres. Only persona of a cej tain age should be 
permitted. They should at first bo encouraged to 
learn the new methods by means of monthly 
stipends. No doubt it would cost much. But 
the benefits to bo derived thevefrom by Iho weav- 
ing claa^es in general are enormous. They c.an 
earily be enabled to earn a living and will under- 
stand better and explain to others as well the 
method under which a factoiy is worked. Now, 
tbe absence of any such training to suit the 
modem conditions of life beforehand is the cause 

of ao much difficulty and f.rietion that is now ex- 
perienced by all factnry.owners. 


If some such provision in 
of technical Instruction in 


made for the giving 
weaving according to 
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the rules and methods now in force, m«ch 
benefit will accrue to the country at^ large. 

There is, for instance, in Hadra.s the l^alional 
Fund, which is mainly the collections made by 
all people. These collections are now utilised »n 
sending up some students to Japan, America an 
other places to learn some of the useful aite and 
industries. One of such persons who has attained 
proficiency may be asked to teach these boy 

weaving both in its theoretical and prscUcal as- 
pects, according to the latest methods cnrrent 
in the industrially-advanced countries. The 
BludenU being young and impressionable will 
easily teke in any technical instruction according 
to the new methods and will prove moat remunera- 
tive to themselves and to thosa who employ them. 
They will command a much better price in the 
B.ariet. By this means the Swadeshi cause will 
prosper. Now, as it is only those that wish 
to go to the factory without any incentive, 
it takes some time before they get accustomed to 
the new methods. The system itself being new 
they find it very irksome and anluous. But fcy t e 
nielho.1 .UEg.«t.d thsr« l« min'''' •'>= 
iti.d»ptiiiglh«mselv»to lh« n.w et,rir<ini».nts, 
TO. is Ihet. sny difficulty in conlininog tb« “ucin 
But lh» cineslion of th« clsbUshmciit of sucb 
scbools M tin different nee.iog centres is eminent- 
ly rritbin the purview of Oovernment. In pnr 

.gwipb 1 nl 0.0. No. 2894, Rev, dnled 17th 

October, IbOS.rcgnrding lb. Resnlution. ndopW 
.ttb. lndn.lri.1 Oonleronce held nt Ool.e.n.ond 
in September, 1908, it is st.led ; "Tbo Director 
will nlsn submit propoerls fur giving eBcct 
■ Resolution Nos, 33, 39, A- 50 ; tb.t is No. 33, 

tbeest»bli3bmentoF4VenvingInstitutloM,No , 

the employment of a dyeing expert, etc. Sue 

stitutions will really be giving an impetus t 
Swadeshi cause. But whether surh proposals 
adumbrate the giving of stipends to those 
wishing to learn in such Institutions « 
not clear. But to attract the members of 


the weaving community and others as wel^ 
stipends should be given for sometime to 
come, under certain conditions nnd restrictions. 
Persons trained both in the theory and practice of 
weaving should be appointed as teachers. Provi- 
sion should also be made to give the students 
some lessons in their vernneulars as to the uses 
of the various parts of loom and how they can be 
set right when out of order. When such students 
leave the school, they will have a premium placed 
upon them by the factory-owners. A simnl- 
taneoua opening of such Institutions is not here 
advocated for, but nt least some attempts could 
bo made here and there to see how far they are 
wotted beneficially. In the Teachers’ College, 
students are trained and are given stipends. 
In the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, a 
similar practice prevails. Why not 

Till the weavers are accustomed to the cnangea 
tonditionsol lilf, il is liifficult to keep them 
under control and any factory opened with the 
view of immediate profit to the owner, must, to 
some extent, end in leas. 


« proereasive adjostroent of itrueture to environ- 
n«ot in the uneonsciou* world 5» necessarily slow. Bat 
when the ceoicioas will of man, either a» an individaol 
or as a eocietr, can be otiliaed for an adjust og force, 

ihepaceof progress may be indefinitely quickened. A 
»tro^lT-root^ custom in a man yields very elowly to 
file oreesure of changed circoraetancee which make it 
nUlwe or harmful, unlees the man conseiouely re- 
cocnizee the inutility of the custom and sets himself to 
root it out end plant another custom in ila place. 

So the slcwnesB of thia wort of industrial adjust- 
ment baa been in no amall measure due to the 
lack of definite realisation by the members of modern 
commonitiea of the need and impo^nce of this 
•diniitment. A society which should bring its con- 
scious will to bear open the work of constructing 
new eocial and industnal forme to fit the new economic 
eondilione, mny make a progress which, while rapid, 
mar vet be safe, because it is not a specul.Ttire progress, 
but one which IS guided in its line otmoreraent by pre- 
cedent changes of entironmenh” (Page fill, of “ Modera 
Capitalism.) “The fact that along with the growth of the 
OOwer-loom,“ in England “ the number of hand-looma 
was long maintained is evidence of the immobility of 
the hand-weavers, who kept up an irregular and ill-paid 
work through ignorance and incapacity to adapt them- 
selves to changed circumstances." (Page 236, ibid.) 

So, for some time to come the weavers have to " 
bo taught and lectured upon such topics in season 
and out of season, till the newer ideas are firmly 
engrained in them. 
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JBrotbei-s 5n Bistress: Jnbians of South Hfrica. 

Bt Mb. V. SESHADRI. 


B®yoi\d t\ie surging WA^e, 

Vour nif'n aie htruggling brave, 
Against the seivitude 
Wliicb baso ingintitude 
Is foicing on tbfir head, 

By prills of power led. 

Over the dkh.int main 
Is heard the moan of pain ; 

The ocean hears its force 
And spreads »t on the shores 
Of this their niotlui rlima 
That knows the toils of Time 
The prUon-Kirs enclose 
Your men, the patient foes 
Of bondage and its sign, 

In life and law and line , 
Theniarlyia facetbojul 
Without n pvng or wail 
The dreary home i« lorn, 

Of hlKs and pence 'ti* ah irn 
The woeful nifoiii Umih 
W ith chila of lendi-r )« »i>, 

Her ah'.ent lord she <m1Is — 

A disni’il chilliiOM f/itln 
Ttia hnii*‘-Uohl hearth is cold 
The ilajs of joy aiw told , 

And Sorrow calrdy brnols 
tVhere leigiitsl iti gajeat mu'Hla 
A happy round »>{ eoul*. 

A life of festive rolls. 

The hle^shng licait they ahow, 

And let the patrivu slow 
NV ilh riahte jHs noRer's fitv, 

And longing, new d»eire 
Their happiness HI, d prite 
lUjood the wrestein e^is. 

The hilkaws feel their Mesrt, 

Th’* west-wind ehales the p*rl ; 
The triple son has kninm 
Their woe anl rendii g grwn ; 
And will theii brothers 
Kleepirg in sile'ica hleett 
Gruxt Enslanlrifh with power, 
And rree-lom’s pries less dowrr, 
The guarVian rd them ail — 

Vill ehe row ete>n the full 
And by 1 er fts-rn cnmniatvl, 
Bring weeoar to the land? 


Tha hand that raised a blow, 

A hated foreign foe, 

Is friendship’s honours shown ; 
Sh.ill hearts that are her own, 
Shalt men that served the Crown, 
Shnlt they be thiust ndown? 

The mighty arm that swavs 
A world-wide empiie’smsco, 

Ptay let the power show 
With love's triiiniplinnt brow, 

An empire’s rights they simre 
And live beneath its care. 

When slender bonds of race 
Are drawn in kinship's ways, 

Shall one bo split in twain 
On either side the main, 

And fail to come ancar 
In sclfiKhness or fear? 

Let ties of blocs! unite 
The realuiM removed from sight, 
.\nd brothers clasp their Imnda, 
SulTsring near desert sands, 

Or in the land of palm 
At ea.se and peaceful calm. 

Cradled and sucked together, 

Shall children of a mother 
I In iJiMihood’s golden age 

lliN'inn thocommon page 
j They writ in younger days, 

I And iread their parted ways ? 

I Bred on Jieroic lays 

j An ancient mighty laco 

I Hh« treisiiied from tim past, 
t Will you like cravens Ia«t 

I The wouiidnl honotir’i name 

I And not aspire to Ksmet 

I XoconiTiide hvndH to fight 

J ThehvtUefiir the right. 

For hearth and home and life 
For honour, chiM and wife 7 
Shall fallen brothers lie. 

With anguishwl heart and sigh ? 
Tlio cliildren’s ebrieknfwoe, 
Cur>ir.g their fsthfrs' fiy, 

Tlie wife in Ff-eeohWs sorrow 
Tbaldreads the day srd morrww — 
bhatl all ihi* gloom and pain 
Be er-en and heard in v ain % 
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(ALL niGHTS KKSrUVBD.J 

TLhz iDate of ’Ikanieblia. 

BY Mu. VELAN'DAt GOPALA AlYCR, C.A , B I*- 
HE disfiovery in a slupfi recently nne-»rtl>pd 
near Peshawar of an inscribed casket, ann 
inside it, of a rock crjslal receptacle 
,uppos,ato of Kooisl*..... 

IhL toagmoot. of «.o cl.orrod »».» «! 
Lord liiiddlio, odds too**' iolerost to Ito qo 

tiooof tb,d.teotlbo g™t Pbdosopbor ood 

1,U 00,01 Dovoteo, I bote toied to .bo» .» m> 
last papsr< that Goutam. died io 487 B. G. u 
Ibe various r.asous adduced io support <• 
date, it is possibl. that one of then., namely, the 
ioteepreUlion of the -vord. adkMm or 
adialiyoni and .nvacAtoom or eodumrf'mrr. 
which I understood to mean ‘ 32] ' and ‘ y^rs 
reapeclirely, may not bo quite acceptable. The 
only elternative Interpretation tbot can be given 
also conOro. that dote. Th. Utter word may- 
be taken to mean ■ one year 't and tb. toim.r 

maybe considered m, the eqniial.nt of IhenioJeim 
Hahmlti end Hindi word ndolW meaning 38 
Aceording to this interpretitiuo, Asoko had been 
a lay disciple lor 38 j eais and a monk for on. 
yearbefoi.tb. subject of this insctipl.on -ms 
ordered to bo published by him. As the core 
nation of Asoka (200 B. 0.) toot pl»ee5 
a year alter bis conveion (270 B O ). and as 
the inscriptions in whiib these voids ocenr were 
published alter the lapse ot (38 -t I or) 39 jmr. 
alter hU conversion nod ot 250 years after e 
A'irrsna, Buddha passed away feom Hus woi 
in (270— 39 -e 256 orl 4 87 B.C" 

* Indisn AnliftJsry, 100?, p. IMls 

♦ Bee Ind. Ant. 1008. P- 20. 

; c/. Dr. Fleets interpreUtion ol JW 

=8 Am. J. 11. a. S. J'.'06s p. 401. 

S led. AnU ITOB, p. SIO. under dale 

1 Mr. V. A. Smith kindly vfritcs to mo 
4 .i\m». “Ithmkyousi-e right in the date B. G 4b.^ 
and probsWy right in your '"S®"'®"®. 

543 B. C. 1 am r.o.r rather disposed 
28 years for Bindusara and to .pl*®® 
accession in U. C. 3-j rather than in o— . 
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On tlio other hand, the d.t. o! K.ni.bha, who 
ruled over Kashmir and the Punj.b, is still a dis- 
puted qaesrion ot Indian ebionology. It was 
one timo supposed that what is at present known 
as the Salivahaui S.kabd. beginning in 78 A.H. 
commeneed with the reign of this king^ This 

theory was subsequently given upt an ee 

now maintain, that the epeeb ol 57 B.C„ either 
marks the miccssion of Kanishka or coineides 
with that event.; Dr. Bhsndarkar, on the other 
haiul, would put this ancient king to so late n dale 
as 278 A.D ; S and Mr. Vioceiit A. Smith thinks 
that Kanishka began to reign only niter 121 
A.D., In the midst of these widely differing 
diites, each ot which is supported by very respect, 
abloanthority, one ie often tempted to give np 
one’s hope of ever nnievelling the darker poriode 
of Ardent Indian History. 

Ik U net my purpose here to summarise the 
argumeote of tl.ese <vnd otl.er learned antbore in 
support cf their respective dates. I 
a humble way to show that none of these dates is 
convinui.s and that the balance of probability is 
rather «n favour of a totally different date. ^ Bo- 
fore, however, enteiing upon such a discussion, I ' 
nuiy here state m the wor-Is of Dr. Stein that 
••whatever date we shall have ultimately to adopt 
in the light of subsequent Bnds and researches, so 
nucli may already now be considered as certain 
that Kanishkn’e reign cannot be removed by more 
than a century from the commencsinent ot our 
Env,’'*^ 

Inscriptions and coins of three kings, namely, 
Kanishka. IliivUhka and Vasushlm, have been 
found in Northern Indi-., all belonging to the same 
group, being conneited together in language, 
script, legends and emblems. The inscriptions of 


•Fergossoo, Saka and other eras, p. H. 
t Ind. Autiquarv. 1P03. p. 422. 

• J B A.S, 1907, p. IC'.i 

Icuttee “Indian RevieTs,’’ 1D09, p. 401. where hegirea 

^&riy History of India, 2nd Edition, p. 210. 

• Rajatsrangini: Intro: p 84. 
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KanL-l.ku i.mge fiom Uie yt.u 3 to 41, those of 
lluvibiik.a (flu.Mslika or Huks’ia) fiom 28 to 60, 
anfi tliosi* of Vasushka (VasUlika, VHsashkt, 
or \ .asitdcv.i) fioiii <4 to 98, of some eia to be 
presently aseerUlneJ [t is lightly consMered 
that these kings belonged to Ihe same dynastr. 
As regards the Older in succession of these kitig-', 
it iageneinlly supposed that lliivisiiki Bucceeuid 
Kanishks, and prcceedeil Yasushka, on the throne 
of Kashmir .and the Punjsh, a uew which seems 
to me tu bo incorrect. In tlie Cist place, the 
i?(»/Vitrtr«nyi,n, nn old history of Kashmir written 
in 1U8 A.D., lefcia to these very Kings in 
ft different order, According to the suthoi a 
own statement, • tlie malenaU foi the work nei« 
drawn from ancient books, m^niptions and 
grants and that particular p«tion+ dealing with 
the five kings, namely, Asoka, the three kings 
ftbo\o ii-ferr«cl ti. and Abhiinanyn, theu- ««(*ees 
eoi, in basoil ii|>i,n nn ancient wmk call.d 
C/iIxieillahaia. The /‘Ojatirnii'jmt st.iles : 

*' Then theio were in ihia l,.„d three kings, 
ralkd llnshkt, Jushka niid Kain.l.ki, nlm built 
tlio three town* named after them Th.t wise 
king .r«nhk^ who built JnOikemi,., «itj, 
Viham, sNo founded J .>«■ wamipum Tb^e 
king», given to scb. of piety though dc^eendsd 
from Iho Tiiuivhka r.icc, Inutt • • many ^^aUla^, 
C/mtVr^and others ’’ Tl.at Iln.hfc-,. .Ii.shk’ 
nnvl KenM.ka correctly crrcpird i-cpectivtly 
toHuvhhhi. VeMi.hka anl KmUhU of llm 
inceptions i, almiUed byech.I.rs; and .,n!es* 
there aie strong and cmvincing les^netoll.e 
contmiv.ths order of these king,a, givr.., in ||m 
chronicle of Kashmir his, jn mi rpii.h.n to «j« 
nrc>’rtc<l. 

S«ondl« .inthc Kharcshli i inscription .tiscovered 
at Arv by Dr. Hteiu and deposited i„ u.^ 
Museum,? the nsme cf Ksnid.kV. father i« given 

* 1 ' 1 •. ' ~ ■ 

‘ 1 1'.' and 

; I. ITi' 

I Ie 3. Aat.. If'', p. .*.>•. 


as ViisNhpi, vho, in tny opinion, is the very king 
called Jiishka in tlie chrcniile and iinmed voilons- 
ly as Va MisJikii, A'i;s.islikrt, Viisialika and Vusu- 
rteva in the insci iptionn and coins.* Tlnrdly, that 
the dynasty cime to an end with Kunishka is also 
hinted At in the legend published by M. Sylvain 
Ijevi. It goes on to sLite tliat KaiiishW in ths 
last days of his life, greatly dejected at his not 
having been able to subjugate the nortlif rn region, 
tlioiigb he had previously conquered the other 
Ihiee quaiters, made strenuniis piep-irations for 
moving his army to the north. Enraged at this 
insatiablo desire of his for further conquests, liis 
people “covered him with a quilt when he was 
ill and a man art on top of him and the king died 
on the spot."+ Such a c.ainmituus ending is more 
m keeping vrjth the passing away of the dynasty 
than with the theory of his having beciwsiicceetled 
IHmcefiiily on the throne by n novei'eign like 
Huri*hks. roiirthly, iba Am inscriptlnn, already 
leferrcd to, of “Kanishks, aon of Vaslslq)*, of 
tbedUlyeui,” aU shows il,«t Iltivislika, whose 
i..scription..d»tefio.n the 33nl, or as some sup- 
P>v, even fiom the 23ih year, eoiiIJ not have 
enweded Kntdsbk.v whose iiuciiptions extend up- 
toi'io4Utjwr. It has been Migg"«ted by Mr. 
U 1). ikviitieijve that KaiiKhka might have been 
engaged beyond the fror.tieis of India when 
Iluvisbka wea Kft el.nijr in India, wl.o might 
then-fore have published in«, I, .tions even dining 
Ine l.fr-time of Ki.nirbka t But judging f.om the 
naniWr of ths in^criptiona of IDnishka diiting 
thatp^iiol B.d ,dso fiom Ihe manner in which 
leistheiem Icrribed, I ventum to hvlicvo tli*l 
tb.ae*pl.naii,.n j. in, probable. 

Iiftl.Iy, ibtie has long Wen provalci.t in Kn^h- 
mir and tbe I'orjab, tbe provincr-s over which 
these thiee Ku'lsiitcr Turushka piincrs ruled, 
an era known ns the SapUn-ln Era, in tlie reikon- 
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]Iu\is]ika of the years 28 to CO rrfei* roost pto- 
•■^VAbly to the years 1128 to IlGO, or {1176—1128 
oi) 18 aC. to{ll7C— IICO or) IG 11.0., and that 
••Tasushka’s inscriptions of 74 to 08 and Kanisli- 
kn’s inscriptions of 3 to 41, r.inge respettively 
fi-omB. 0. 2 to 22 A. D., and 27 to 65 A.D. 

• These d.ates areiem.aikahly supported by several 
other considerations. To begin with, one AWn- 
manyu* is stated m tiie najulamiigmi, on the 
autiiority of the older woik Cf>/mr)llnlnra,f jw 
hiving succeeded the Knshana king Kanishk.a on 
the throne of Kashmii nnd tiic inten»tin»- f.itt is 
«lso reco.Jcd Ih.t, in l,i. reign, Iho 
of P.tmi.li, the fnmona eommeiitniy on Pnniri 
noe introduced into Kesl.m.r by one Chandra’ 
charyat After lum arose the native 
of Oonanda (III),? „l,ich is said to l.avL held 
rower over the country for a long time. Who is 
lliis Ahhimanju? It rs not consistent with hi., 
lorical criticism to tieny his existence aUo"eth,r 
when his reign is rerneirrbcto,! connection with 
SO inloiritlng an incident. lie secure In Ire as 
^ much a foreigner as tlte_ three king, of the Knshrn, 
rljnasty, because hois not iorlo.W |„ the „a,i., 
dyrrastyofOonends, ahicl. socreedirl him Inn,, 
opinion, the Yuehchi king, Wema or Himi i ^ 
tho person rierroted by the ninie A.bM.„a’„yr 
which w.r, assu.,.,,1 „ rnooh aeoo„„, 
berug til. nsme of li e loieinost of the joirn. 
warriors of the Mal„bl„„ta „ „„ 
great srrnrlarily in .o„„d between the tw„ 
lurt ri, the s.rm, _• 

pose a, tho of Vasudev. was adopt.,, b, 

Jushka, .rT..s„.l,k.,, ,|.o 

may be observed that manj 
foteisn k.ng, adopted the nan,,, of th, heroes 
nlAncent ladia a od represented on 7." 

*1. 174. 
tl. 191uid20. 

1 1. 1'P, 

II. IFC. 


coins the figures of the Indinn Deities. Wema is 
goncnilly oonsideicd by Biliolai-p, on thetesli- 
mony of coins nnd liiQ Chinese Annals, to have 
reigned in the 1.181 <lec.adcs of tho fii-st century 
A.D.*; nnd this date is in tliornugh accord with 
the one we have nrrived at for tlie end of the 
icign of his predeeecsor Kanishkn, i.e., about 
C5 A. D. 

Secondly, it Ins beeti alre.uly euggested on the 
ftiithority of tbe inscriptions that Iluvishka 
leigntd between 1128 andllCO, Vasushka be- 
tween 1)74 and 1198 and Knniahka between 
1203 and 1241. It is therefore evident that 
Abliioianyu oi Wema leigned very soon after 
the year 1241 of the Yudhishtin era. It is 
veiy iiotewoithy that this date is entirely coiro* 
boMted by the /fnjotaraugini, which stites that 
12C6yeajst elapsed between Yudhishlira of 
the Mahabbaiati Wnr and Die lise of the dynaaly 
of Oonanda III, or what is the same thing, the 
endof the reign of Abhiinaiiyn. Ifc Is thei-efore 
clear that Abhimaniii or 'Wema niii&t Inve 
reigned for some time between 1242 and 12GC 
of the ViidhishUia era or between 06 A.D. nrd 
90 A.D. ; nnd this date, ns we Jmvealre.idy 
stated, is quite in l.irmony with tho date gener- 
ally assigned to Wema by scholnij. 

Kanishkn Eoems to Inve lulod a vast empire 
including the Upper Sindl,. lb„ rCnshniir, 

\usuf,u «„d Afghnnistin. 

and to Im-e conquered the Clunevc provinces of 
^atkhand. Khotnn and K,is|,j.r,r. He h also said 
to have demanded hostage, f.om tho ChinescEmp- 
^rand H,ucn TEiang rd.ites tint the placewhe.e 

tTS 

5 ivM a wrong da»rfor'Ym»h?*'iurr 
no doubt due to JiU hae,.!!. ”’ 


tow is no'doubt duMo hU k 2149' ifc";" but 
of Qarga quoted in Dr^at RnW’f tho vcr*e 

b"».ver h™h,t, l,„i ..y, xi,,. ,, 

jng on the old t.adition rotCl?" • with rclr- 
Gonaudilll. began to ‘hi, book, that 

Yndbiabtira. Boo C jear* 

Ii«t8en-ca,ppC8--77-‘ln^ rl"'®^ 

I'*' <>. Indian nevicw.-ioai.pp. tm-:.. 
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d«t<.in.a-v.ntby lIi. ran>e »' 
Clim.blmkli. Tbi. toctition m"? be pe'® 
lion; bnl it cnniwt be lionble'I Ibet Ken.sl.te 
medo eilemive conquests in tbe corly jenrs ot U.e 
H.n djnnsty, .tbcn it was too weak to asa»t it. 
[owc'c, and before General r.nobao. tbe brilliant 
Chinese Commander, began bis career ot conquest 
in about 73 A.D. and attended lb. Chinese domin- 
ion as far as the conancs ot the Kotnan Empiie. 

The Chinese conquests of Kanishka ora still evi- 
denced by the discoveries of Dr. Stem in tbe ruins 
of Kholan. Thus, Kaniahka’s conquests exlendrf 
towards the east in the Chinese territories, in the 
soiUli.a I.r asHiiHi.! and lenares, and in the 
west up to the Upper Sindh. Dot a. the legend 
above referred to says, he w.ts unable to conquer 
the northern region. The reason probably was 
that noilhern Afghanistan was then being mled 
over by Wema's tatlier, Keaulo Kadphi^ 1- 
While Kanishka was engaged io Uie eonsolnlatiou 
ot bis dominions, Kndpiiisca I, ono ot tbo.inos 
powerful kings of tho Yoeluhi ti ibo that settled in 
Baotria in about 70 U.C,, had alieody subjugate* 
the four other ohms of the aimo tribe, oonqii.ianl 
wirioos proriiioes to the r..,illi of th. Uindiikii-1. 
overpowered the hial Greek king, ll-ruiaou. ot 
northern -tfgl, iniat.in, an*l luled Umt oooutiy, 

th. beginning jointly with him a.ei .ubae<l...ntly 
alone. Tho conquest of tlio f.ancr prorioces 
noilhein India was reaeived fur hi, .on -"d 

c.»so,,Wema. Hi. p, ob ibl. th H fur .mn,. time 

after K.ni-hka met with the ....l.appy dealt, re- 
ferred to above, K..ah...ir ”... p.»oi.o..lly ■” “ 
ch.iotia condition, wiie.i '.vlvunlsge was Uiten o 
this oiroomslaoco by W.ma to conquer the coun- 
try, Wem, Wa. .u fur aui-eastul iu hi. unliU^ 
enlerpi ises th.l i.e is > .H «' <" '« b'™ "“d. Wd 
to demand a Ohio.so p.iocww i" mrrri.go and to 
barn piocaedeii to conquer Chinn, la t is oo^ 
hardy attempt beseems to have aignalty tade*'. 
army was destroyed, anlhe was forced topoytn- 

buto by tho Chinese General, Panchao; andhispow 


„ and influence aoem. to have Ihe.eupo.i d.viodleil 
tilloitlm, by leason ot his death or ot.somo 
internal commotion in Kashmir, which we nr 
not nowin a p..sition to discover, the native 
dynasty of Gonanda III. came again to power in 
Kashmir in about 00 A. D. This inlerence is 
auppotled by th. significant ci.cnmstance that 
liietory does not know ot any successor ot Wema 
ot his dynasty a. ruling over Sorlhrrn India 
Thirdly, the numismatic erideuce nvailablo 
also confiim. the dates given shove lor tho 
Kushana kings. Th. coins ot K.dphi.es I. 
contain portraits ol th. last Indo-Greek king, 
netmaeoa, with titles in Greek charaeten. Alter 
a time while .till preserving the lamilisr por- 
trait ol He. maeus the learned hielori.n ot 

Kirly India,* “ he eubstitnled hi. own nemo 
and etylo on the legend. Tlie next atep taken 
wtm to replace the tlist of Ilermaeus by Ibe 
edigv ot Angnslna (died, 14 A. D.) as in hia 
later yaiis, (or ol Tibriina, 11 to 38 A. D.J and 
«> to do homage to tl.e expanding fame ot that 
emoeror. • * Still l.iler probably are thoae^ 

coin, ot Kudplnsvs I., wlfeh dispel*., eltogetheii* 
will.th. .r*yal ►ITigy "I”' P"'*"* 

.,*d n camel ", Tima ... any esse K*ulpl.ise. I. 
be.'.n liisiaiign in the eailiur half i*t the fiist 
century, A. D. ; uu*l u- he is said to have lived 
lip to thong, ol eight*, he .nay hnim reigiied 
down to about 65 A. D. Hi. coins, nnliko 
ll-ose of i.ia fon nud of Uie three Kushana hing*, 
do not contain the figuics of wiy Indian Deity, 
a cucninstance which shews ll.at he was a stranger 
to India. Genenil Uunningham and Lassen 
inferre<l, from nnniismalic and other evidence, 
that Kanishlca reigned in the first-half of the 
first century A. D.t A Roman coin of the year 
33 n C wns fomi) in a aii'P't erected by 
Kanishka and Dr. Fergussoti finding ^ the coin 

• p.223. 

tNom. Chro. Vol. VIII, p. 175. Ind. Alt. Vol. II. 
p. XXIV. 
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much wurn out, thmi“lit tint Kntiwhka nliotiM 
Inve lived somc'vlnt l.itor.* Wcma nnd Kanhlika 
Ii«u 2 d KolO cottis Bgieeing in weight with the 
of llune nnl a? Mr, Smith points out, 
numi«nntic evidence le\d< one to Kupposo that 
the cuius of K'\nis\\ks and Wema nra influenced 
by thise of the Itjmiu Empire. The coins of 
the«e two kings nro gcner.xHy foun«l together 
and “ frefjuently display in the field tha s.tino 
four-pionged symbil nnl agree nccurfttely in 
weight and fineness, besides exhibiting u vwy 
closa rel xtionship in the obverse devices. ’*+ ft 
may tberefore be fiirly inferred that Wema 
succeeded Kanishkn on the throne of Kashmir 
and the Punjab. Dr Fleet’s theory that Kanishka 
lived in 6T li.C appe\ts to bo untenable (or thts 
reason, among others, namely, that the eimilariiy 
between the coins of Kanishka and Wema would 
most probrbly not hare existed if these two 
kings lived neatly a centuiy and'a-half apart. 
The figure of a king standing before a fire 
nltir, first intioduoed by Vasushka on his coins, 
was copied by Kanishka aivl Wema ; and the 
’figures of SiviPtid Bull nppe.aiing on the coins 
of Vusiiahka nro also repeated on the coins of 
the sin of Kadpliisea f. All these foieguiug 
details go to prove that Kadphises I. and Wema 
as well os Vaswsbka and Kanishka liveil in the 
first centpry A. D. As legards Uuvishka, the 
date herein given for him, namely 48 to IG B.C , 
is in a manner aupportei by the inference of 
Dr. Fleet, who assigns him to the list qnarter 
of tlie first century B. C. on the stiength of the 
absence of the Roman 11 from thecoin legends of 
lluvishka. 

Fourthly, Hr. 0. Francke and M. Levi, basing 
their inferences on Chinese records, give respec- 
tively B. 0. 2 and B. C. for the Knshana 


• History or lad. aad East Arch , p. 741. Max Mnllcr'a 
Ancient Sanskrit liiterature, n. 2*19. 
t Ratly History ol India, p. 241. 

X Journal Asiatirjoe, July, 1PW> to June IPSI? 
fnd, Ant, XXXII, p. al7 and XXXV, p,.^% 


king llicTcin icferrcil to and tlic'^o dates agree 
very well with the date we have niiived at for 
Kaniahka’s futlisr Vnsnslika, the begirning ©» 
whose reign could not have been later then 2 B C. 
and the end, not airlier than 22 A.D. ; who most 
proliably was the Yii^li-cbi king of the story 
leftrred to by Dr. Fr.inrke, that communicated 
certain Iltiddhist books to a Cbineso official.* 

Fifthly, the date liei-ein advanced for Kanishka 
receives further corroborilion from the bio- 
graphy of V^asubliandu, written by Farannrth* 
(499-509 A. D.), wlierein it is slated that the last 
Council of Buddhism, which wiLS presided over by 
Vasumitra, wa.slield in the sixtii century after 
Biiddlm’a Nirvana. We know from tlie writings 
of Iliuen Tsiang and also from other sources 
that it was held under the patronage of Kanisiika, 
who has therefore to bo ascribed to about the 
middle of tho first century A.D. 

Sixthly, we liave further confirmatory evidence 
from the ^st5^ings of Hluen Tstftiig (629-C45 
A.D), will) following the Bnddliist tnulition cf 
his times previiling in Hindustan, Gandham rind 
Kashmir, gives nn iiiterv.il of 300 ye.irs bvtween 
Asok.xaiid Kanishka ; and ns Asok.a began to leipn 
in 27.1 B C., the coinmoncement of Knnishka’s 
leigii may propeily bg pheed in about 27 A T5 , 
which agreen exictly wit), the date we have ns^ign• 
ed to him, t. 27 to 03 A.D. 


In this connection it may he Rented that tlierenre 
cecUiti Brolimi anvl Kharoshtii inscviptiona which 
are very like the Kuslnuia insciiptions rarging 
from 28 lo 98 and 3 to 41. There is also a “Jain 
insciiption from the Kank.ili mound at Mathura 
of the year 209 which, in language and script, 
agrees exactly with the other votive inscription* 
dated in the yc.ars 4 to 98 from tbe same site.”t 
D«. Bolder and Bhandarkar suggest that tHc 
Kharasulri inscriptions of dates over 100 are 
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neatly contcmporancnus xvUh theKuslnna tnscp- 

tion.. I Tuiy bo p^rtnitled to state witb reforenee 
to these and other various ancient-dstrd M.scnp- 
tions discovered in the Laud of the Five Rivcie n 
well as near Jluttra, tint most of them ^ 

thoVudlushliraor Kali era of 117G Il.C . *McU 
WM then current throughout yorthern ILmluslan. 
with the figures for thousands, and sometimes for 

both thousinds and hundreds, omitted. I would 

therefore refer the Mathum inscription of 29. 
(1299) to 1-23 A.D, the Tahht-i-niho inscnpuon 
of Oondophares of the ye.ar 103 (1 103) to < 3 B C , 
the Taxila copperplate inscription of Puiik.i of lU 

year 78 (1078) and Sudani’s of tlie year 72 (1 • -) 
lo sa .oa 104 B.O. mpectifely- 
d « .bove to Goodor>>”'> “• 

that his coins hare been loiind by Dt. -cc^ 
gusaon lo bo much obler tbao tboaa of Kama i 
an! it may ba slnte.1 as a neceasnry corolUry to 
this ante, that tbs legend of ll.o mission of S- 
Thom*s cannot Iw taken seriously. 

With the grontest dofeiencs to «» 
ntbol.ts, I may tbsefors snb.nit that th. dale, 
mnignsd be Mr, SmitI, and Ura. Bh ...dnib.c ..d 
Fl«l, namely, 127 A D, 278 A D. and 57 BC. 

respectively, 'funnot be correct. Mi.Smiti 

* . .i,» .„n.tc.rii Kashmir 

that the Kiishau era |.« the nioUer 

Sipt.a.shier.»willi 32 hundreds 
Bhand.irkar would refer it to theS. •» «“ 
two hundreds omilt-id. T.ifre is uo i 

suppose tlmt the current S-iptarslu emo "S' 
was ever cuneut bofore the fourth cent -ry 
on tint lh.S.b..r....s.c.' 

6gu„. fonl.nnd»ls omitl-d. r-c.sn,..nd . 

drfianUy.llc. Db,nd,,k.cb...cc.n.l, . » 

of Ills own, but Its "Utisl d.te 
.illmak. ll« l.«t.t ld.s„.c-..«..s 
nrons niib Cl.andr.gnrl-a U, "'“JjT, .boot 
ibaii, in a.y, lb ,t lb. initi’i 
, and ba.K." -'mh. P- 74A 


«60 AT)"* 1 may. bo'Vever, bo pomitted to 

lute thet tbers is nnlbing a.b.Uoe.sr to .bo.v 

tlmlthnGnpta empa.or bad .njlbing lo do ...th 

any Keshan, king, or ,v,„ ev.n « conlompot.rjb 
nod that tbo vniious reasons elready ndv.nccd 
preen that the conclnsio'ns ef Dr. Bh.ndo.kar, ns 
««ll mi tbe«! ef Mr, Smith, nr. far from being cor- 
net. Neither enn tlie nr. of the Kusb.n.s bo re- 
teired to .ny of tbo ei-as. Nirvana, M.uiya, S.im- 
,atorS.U,fer«ene of them is reckoned with 
the figures ter .ny of tbs digits left out. It is 
moreover oot to be e.peoled tb.t eilb.r theM.l.™ 
ora of SimvJt or the Decean era of Saka could 
have ponalrated into, and mneb less have been 
com.ntio,.o isnlaled an! distant » provinee a. 
Kashmir. Nor can it be BupposeJ that Kanisbka 
or any other Kntbina king fminded either of 
these tiv.1 OPIS, far tl.ey otigioited, r.s iiill oppear 
from my neat piper, under totnlly different cli- 
cumsUnees. Beside., it bis not been sbo»n that 
tbo Kushana empiio eatonded beyond bfuttr.i 
and Bena.c. in the sooth or that it included such 
fiUtiutcountriaa Ilka Maliv.i and tli. Deccan, in 
the foimcr of wliioli llio Sinivat er.i obtain- 
ed tbo widest cuirency, snd in tlie l.atter, tlie 
Sikv cr.». 

p.oleasoc T, W, Kbys DavMs r.iises m tlua 
conneolion a very interesting question in his learn- 
ed work on BmfJAi.l /iidio.t nrmely. the connec- 
tion between the date of Knnisbka and tli. use of 
tbo Sanskrit Uiiguag. tor lit-r.iry and i.iseriptional 
purposes. Ho wys: “By tlio unanimous teali- 
mooy of the best authorities we have, * 

Asaagbosba, tbo aullnr of tbo Buddb lebaritc, (a 

paom°in pare elegiat Sin.krlt on tli. life of Bod- 
dha) lived in the lima of tbo most famous of tlie 
, Kiialian kings, Kaai.lika. • * Now at what 

peiital in tiie l.istory of Indian literature could 
such H poem have been compesvil ?” He proposes 
to »nswer the qiievtior. hy ftssuming Xh.it “the 


tpaVu.' 


n neTieTT ", IDUO, p. 405. 
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nidest inscription in pure Snnskrit” that of 
IUdrad,iman at Girnar of the jcar 72, belongs 
to the middle of the second centuiy A.D. There- 
fore, according to him, even if Asvaghosha’s poem 
be the very earliest litei-ary work written in regu- 
lar Sanskrit for the use of the laity, it can scarcely 
bo dated eatlier. He further tries to confirm 
this argument by reference to tlie three extant 
toramentaries on the ancient canonical books com- 
posed id Sanskrit at the Buddist Council held 
under the patronage of Kanishka. All these in 
his opinion point to the conclusion that Knnishka 
could not have lived eaiher than the middle of 
the 2nd century A.D. It is not neceas-ary for my 
purpose to refer the learned Profes-sor to tJ.e 
ancient epic^, the Raraay.ana and the MaUablw 
rata, some portions of both of which at all ©vents 
are admitted by most scholars to hive exisu-d 
two oreven fivecanluries prior to the beginning 
of the Christian Bra.J or to the probability that 
Aaraghosba's woik is embitiously raclelled on 
these earlier woiks. Nor „ it even nccess..ry 
forme to draw attention to the fait tint an 
elaborate commentary on the niiei<.„t Ginmnar 
of Panini. the Mahabhashya of Patanjsli, m.-hl 
ucllmel^ien.nsit «as, wnlten in the K<.4d 
ccnlur> B.C., if compositions in literary Sans- 
krit wero then absolutely known. It „ 

suflicient for me to bUte that the dale give., It 

the learned profe^aor for ItiidraJamin's in^crip- 
t.onw i.icmi«t:a..dir. ,, j 
bhcw mniy neitpn>cr. the conectd.te for the 
nib lit in ciiplion IS Ifi A. •D., it is clear that 

between 27 to c:. A.D . the peri.l of KanUtVaV 

reign. Aswgh^l.a could w.lt h,, e composed hi, 
poem and the Coundl.lh.ir 


ti«n»knl iMtnixuv. nn f-s-. *..i ’ Wa<rfon.»r. 
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IH AHO AROUND BHUVANESVAR- ^ 

BY 

Slit. C. HAYAVADANA RAU, B. A., B. L. 

<^MONGST the most interesting places on the 
East Coast of India, a prominent place 
must be given to Bhuvanesvar, which lies 
on the Railway line between Puri and Cuttack. 
It U about 30 miles north of Puri and 18 south of 
Cuttack. It is now a small place with a popula- 
tion of but 3,000 souls. During ancient days, 
over two thousind and more years ago, it was 
Apparently a considerable town, .It Ims been 
plansibly • conjectured that near it was Tcsali 
(now marked by Dhauli, where Asojea's BdicU 
Ai-o found engraved, about 4 miles south. 

of Bhuvanesva.) to lh« Magistrates 
of whivh Asuka, the g. eat Buddhist Emperor issued 
»s special edicts (250 B. 0.). Ap))arenlly, tl.a 
•ft was a big one and even now Illiuvarieavar, 
" P'-» 'to Hindu pilsrim, uh, 

rr.qu.nt it, „ « lr.«t four tuilt. in 

"■.EnnnJrnr of it. nr.l.il.cturnl reuinin. 
’ “"’"•"'“i'iunrinn „ „„„ „r 

"‘‘."••tins pl«r.. in .11 I„di., XI,. 
u„„ib.d nnJ... |.„j, 

o - ,i„KI,.nJ.. 

sni, Ud.j.e,„ ,„a Niiji.i 
"™t of 111, 

nuiTt '" " plnlOEripl,, .nd lli. 

“ -'•o'-. K.I1C1. .r. 

Z, rr’”', '■•‘“f"-. rluunolnsi. 

on Ti,.v 

e *’M IJic foiep-iit of , 

I Cf an elephant, 4ft. Li^h, 
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cut out of the solid rock. » U, ” « 
mtrked “ it U of the same ago a* the inscnpUon 
(»nd there are no reasons to think that it is not)^ 
this it one of tlie oldest carvings in India.” 
Originally designed as an emblem of Gautama 
Buddha, the elephant has noxv been, for irnny 
years pOst, an object of great p<.pular venem- 
tioD Several natural cuiorns and artificially cut 
caves, some finishe<l and «ome but begun and in 
one C.UO with an Jnaeiii-nnn, may be seen on the 
hill to the noith of tho village. The Edicts cut 

hero may all bo read in translation in Smiths 

Jtotn, in 111. Rul.ra of Ii'J'n Soma. 

Tha tcck-cut carta of Khandagiii .nd il« e.alor 
rocka come chronclogicolly next in 
dncccelko cnrcfnl ntlcntion ol tho r.allor- • 
mdlratn Bhuctncavac takes him to them ..d 
being only 3 milts from them, ore oanly tfch^- 
Theoo ares nnmbec 00 on tilt nhole, *4 m Ud.- 

ysgici, 13 in Khand.gitisnd Sin Nllgni. o 

most eem'seksU, of tl,. Ddsy.giei geoop unJonM- 
.31, i. Ih. on. knonn .. tli. Rsnihansapnes (or 
. R.nign«pha) are, nldth man. the Qoe.na 
P.Uc.. Iti. p..Vpa one of th. atl,..l » bo 
cot, sod is besides tlm Isegesl in Bit. .nd tb. most 
.l.,bo™t.ly catved. It eompeisa t«o ronga 
ol rooms on Ibte. .Ide. ol s qo.daogle, laring 
the ntoth-esat .id. open. This geest enr. fs 
sppsrentl, cot in honoor ef «« J»'” 
ksr. Psaesnsths, .ecn.s Irem 'rl«»« 
poetrsyed in rigorous Ogoeo .eolptoe.on .Uhonn 
wslls. That is tho opinion of Messrs. O s oy »' 
Mon Mohun Chskravarti, who have given anesce 
l.„t ...oont or the romsin. in their norkon Pnr. 
.nd artrini, the trl.ole of the Ognte-stulptnre in 
supports them. 

Tho Khandagiri group of caves lies to 
of the road. Beginning from 
£rat notice the two caves named 
Tatwa bird carved on the arch above. Both 
contain inscriptions, fi-om one of nine we 
lOG 


infer that they were occnplod by attendants. 

We then pss.s on. towards west to the open Ten- 
tuUcare. thence south-eastwards to the double 
8lone<l «ve known as Khand.giri cave to the 
Mutli of which is another cave, callol Dhangarah, 
„itli an inscription in shell characters, which, 
though yet undeciphered, are said to dale back to 
fronTthe 7tU to 9th Century after Christ. Turther 
south is the Navamnni cave, consisting of two 
raom^ with a common veiandah. On its 
architrave, inside, is an insciiption, s.t down by 
Messrs. O'Malley and Chakmvarti, to about tho 
lOth Century A D , which speaks of a Subli.iclnn- 
dra in the eighteenth year of Hie increasingly 
victoiious roigu of Srimad UdyoU-Kesaii-Dova. 
The eastern room of this cave has cut on it in 
,elief figures of the ten Tirthankarns and their 
consorts are below them. Similar lepresentationa 
»w«een in the B.rabhuji and Trjs.ila caves, lower 
down south. Still further south, paaaing certain 
broken caves, we reach the double-atoned Lala- 
tendu cave, named after a king of that name, 
and containing carving of Jain Siints and beyond 
it is the pool known as Akasa Oanga. Retracing 
our steps to Birabhujiand ascending the steep 
step! we lea-ih the AnanU cave to its north, 
wwt. It U really a long room, some 24 ft. long 
and C ft. high, avikh an arched ceiling. On its 
back wall, besides the usual holy symbols, we 
find a much-worn image, possibly representing the 
Saint PaiBvanath and on the front wall are cut out 
various carvings, whose exact connection to one 
another is not yet clearly known. Immediately 
to the south of this cave and west of Bir.ibhuji we 
ascend to look at the modern J.ain temple on tho 
crest of tho Khandagiri. It is in the well-known 
Orissa style in the sanctuary of which ore em- 
bedded, in a raised wall behind a masonry wall ir. 
it, five images of Jaina Saints. Behind this temple, 
there was apparently an older Jaina shrine now 
marked by a terraced platform, containing numer- 
ous votive stupas scattered on it. 
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We now come to the gicat Bhuvanesrar 
Temple and thoee iour»d about it. (See Photo- 
graph annexed.) It is a typical Orissan temple and 
both its magnitude and magnificence make it one 
ol the finest examples extant ol the pure Indo- 
Aryan style In India. In Orias.a, tliis style, to quote 
Fergusson, “is perfectly pure, being nutnlxed 
■with any other, and thus forma one of the 
most compact and homogeneous architectural 
groups in India.” Orissan architecture differs essen- . 
tially from Dcavidian aichitecture, with which 
we in Scuthern Iiidii aro so familiar. Unlike in 
our temples, the toirers in Oiissa assume a 
curved outline, ahow -no truces of .any etoreyeA or 
even step-lika arrangement and ai e never 
surmounted by a dome or anything okin to it. 
Every temple In Orissa is, furtlier, absolutely 
nstylar, and consists of two apartments, both 
cubes in plan and standing one in front of the 
other. The upper one has a tower above 
it and enshrines, like our vimar>a«, the 
images of the chief gods or goJd(*«8es. The 
lower one in front, is nsually a porch with a pyra- 
midal roof. In both apartments, piUnts aro 
absolutely done away with. Occasionally, ns in 
'llhuvnnesvnr, a wnll may go lound the temple, 
but it is not an essential feature of this stylo of 
aicbiteeture. Aa actually nt Hhuvanesvar, theie 
may be oU»tr' temples within the enclosure walla 
but they aie always kept subordinate and the chief 
temple itself towers over every thing, giving, aq 
Fergusson observes, “a unity and purpose to the 
whole design, so frequently wanting in the South.” 
All these peculiarities, the ^reat templeof BUwva- 
nesvar exhibits in eiicli a marked degive, that ft 
m >y aafely be taken ns typical of wbat ono 
m.ay expect to find in all Orissa. Tiio original 
temple, according to Fergusson, consisted of the 
inner s.anctusry surmounted by tha tower and 
llie porch towards its front. The sanctuary, 
which contains a srat/amlSu finyn large 
natural block of stone ee.aUd on the yont, cut and 


shaped in the usual manner), is 42 ft. squsre. The 
tower oboveit someCCft. from angle to angle and 75 
ft. across the central projection. 

Tliero arc numeious other temple? in Bhuva- 
nesvar which are worthy of attention. 
The Viudusagar Tank is also of special 
ialerest to Southerners. It is 1,300 ft 
long and 700 ft, broad, with a depth of water 
varying from 6 to 10 ft, and strongly biingsio 
memory the greatTeppakuIam at filadura. Farts 
of it are out of repair and perhaps these 
will soon catch the eye of (he Arch.'cological 
Department. 

{ Far tlw. purposes of the above, sketch, I t.«.ve 
freely utilised Mr. Sterling’s Account in Atialie 
Rtstarthta'VvA. XV. ; Hunter’s Oriss/J ; Rejendra 
LaU Mitra’s Ori&san AntiquUie$; Fergusaon’e 
History of luditm and Hastem Arehiteeture, and 
lastly the excellent (imetUers of Furiand Oiittack 
by Messrs. O’Malley and M. M. Chakjavarthy.] 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN NATAL 

BY 

Mn. II. B. rOLAK. 


DUCATIOX nmong the children of the in- 
denturerl Indians is .nlmost non-existent. 

» No provj«ion is in.ade for it in the in- 
denture l.aus of the Colony. Here and there ft 
humane employer offers rntions to the children 
ol his l.abourers, conditionally upon their 
attendance nt the elementary education claspe.s 
that he provides. But these cases are excep- 
tional, though they do credit to the kindly 
thought of the emjiloyers concerned. 

The history of education amongst the noti- 
indenlured Indian population of Natal is a 
veiy iviinful one. Prior to the year 1890, the 
Public .Schools of the Colony were open to all, 
w'ithout any di-efinction whatever as to race. 
Tn that year, however. Sir Henry Bale (he has 
been dubbed “Bale the Conscientious"), who 
was then Attomcj-General and ?Hnister of 
Education, and is now Chief Justice, with ft 
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to catryins out ll>e colour-policy ot the 

Gorerumeut of fteday, ot wh.cl, he waa a 
member, etopped 

to the Public Schools attended by Euro^an 
Sen, and created a Higher 

£Z,\ in Durban for those Ind.an chddrea. 

Mongin" to the better class, a-hose pare^ 

aereLS and willing to pay ‘he requ^ 
tchool-tees and conform to t, 

and customs. Whilst the Ind.an “mmumt, 
did not willingly consent to ^ ^ 

not to embarrass the Government by ““‘'"S 
upon Indian children 

European children were 'ihjh ' ‘‘."Ju^her 
in the position, and patronised ‘h' j 
Grade Indian Schools, winch were, as prmoa^^ 
on exactly the same term. 
schools of the Wony as 
curriculum, and duciphnci a 
progressed rapidly ‘Jf re no’l 

the Indian commumly. The g j „ed to 

affected by the new scheme, but 

go to the ordinary schools as 

%03, however, the "'” y;»PX;He who seems 

tendent of tdacation, Mr. . . . ^ i,„ 

to have been somewhat mor 

colout-prejndice, bom the 

Indian infants and and 

schools attended by within the preini- 

establUhed a school tor them Grade 

ses occupied by the from 

Indian School, teachmg nn attempt 

senior boys. About this bmWiJg 

was made by Mr. Mudie Indian School, 

set ap-art tor S''",San ‘^“Monred" 

and use it excUisuelj for ^ European 

(i. e., half-rmsles r\t tme o?“Colonred- 

origin) children, under t howe\er. 

School. The Indian ««:^.^“3\he scheme 

strongly opposedthemnov 0^^ 

fell through. di*mis«ed from 

girls and infants, hn e^^ jjjgher Grade 

the other schools and s r,,;s«ed snmmarily 

Indian School, were also a 

from this school. The jjj were re*ad- 

further protest aud thes I P 
milted, iu February, ,e„t lady- 

K.cM:'’» w'eurw’eiiuuttt »' 


year, aud the total slrengtli of Hie 

; Tthe rntauts, aud msisted upon the senior 
L aUgirl. being taught toge her, but the 

“rx'‘J’g?;'-ricc‘r7^ 

-fordUmissal of the mfaiils was withdrawn; 
Ihoneh theco-ednealion othoys and girls con- 

tiniml notwithstanding repeated objections 

onSpart of the eommnnity. Asa result 
of this indUcreet liolicy orUhe part of the 

^mm'enced'" T^Infanl^CllsAnd Standard 

ThTcommnnily in July, 1008, agm" I't*' 
lio7 against this, but then protest was 
imored by tbe Government. Shortly nflet 
Ibis, tbe Colonial Secretary moved, m latlia- 
aient, that the vote for the Higb" 

Indian School be reduced by ^ 0” ‘b“‘ 

the 1 ‘em of £160, hitherto allowed lot tho 
tmioiog of Indian teachers, be deleted. This 
was carried without a word of dissent on the 
part of any member, nobody, apparently, 

SJpreciating the "etionsnCBS of the posi- 
tion— tor, though every legislator of Natal, 
I. in theory, guardian nod trusfee ot the 
in’lerests ot the unrepresented Indian cotnmu- 
nilv in pmctice, he entirely ignores those 
Interests The reduction of the vote for Indian 
edneation was made allegedly on grounds of 
economy! jet, simnllancously, the Colonial 
Secretary obtained an increase in the vote for 
.5l . rr.-.(C,U of £1 .000. With 80 


Secretary obtained an increase in the vote lor 
Native [Kaffir] education ot £1,000, with an 

additional £250 tor NativeTraininglnstitnlions. 

In view ot this reduction in the Indian Edu- 
cation vote, the -Minister of Education issued 
instructions to dismiss all children above the 
ace of 14 years from the Higher Grade Indian 
&hooi, in October, 1908, an order tl.at meant 
that forty to fifty Indian cbiidren at Ibis school 
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alone would be deprived of educational faciliUes 
seeing that theie was no other public institution 
where they might prosecute their studies. Meet- 
ings were called by public representative bodies 
ol the community and strong resolutions of pro- 
test were recorded and forwarded to the Govem- 
ment, who, as usual, ignored them. On the 
-IstOctober, the Government were asked to 
Mceive an Indian deputation on the subject. 
This they refused to do on the ground of 
pressure of public business.” Three days 
later, they were asked to suspend the notice of- 
dismissal pending fuither enquiry. This re- 
quest, likewise, was rejected. The community 
driven to desperation by this attack upon the 
future welfare of Indian children, then made 
an en parte application to the Supreme Pourt 
for an injunction against the Government 

Tta annV® p "" '‘‘’“‘'*‘"8 Ike children! 

The application, being an en parte one wai 
refused, and the community theieupon ’nre- 
pared to make another applLlion iS proper 
form, «hen the Government, on lhe*^ 30 tli 
October, withdrew the notice and ordered the 
re-adm.ss.on of the children. On the 23rd 
December last, however, the notice was r^ 
issued with an intimation that, as from the 1st 
I'ebruary, 000, children 0 ^; the age of U 

’"so .“ 0 ^ to the* fhool. 

So soon as it became evident that th* 
munity were determined to flMit the mn(f 
the bitter end, the OareraS 
of Regulations in terms of the FfhiMiiny. t i 
0 1894, prchibiting Native'’ 

pupils over the age of 14 yZ 

St«nd.srd 11. sh„„M‘he"°„„>X, T"" 
Indian school under Euronean to i. 
declaring that no subject not fnduded i'„ ni 

standard syllabus for l»riniarv‘?p1.« i t . ^ * 
taught during schooHiours SLyI„dit™“,!j 

that n^p^pifThrLdTat"' Tf'-K 

. .hould remain at an Beme’ntary J' 


A petition was nt once forwarded to tlieGo- 
Temtnent, objecting to these Regulations on the 
following grounds : that they were calculated to 
inflict grievous hardship upon (he Indian 
community, they threatened the future of 
Indian education in the Colony, and they 
represented a breach of faith with the lndian 
community on the part of the Government. 
Jhe clause prohibiting Indian children from 
attending schools other than those specially 
provided for them, was attacked as 
^ircct eolation of the definite promise made by the . 

?hSn”tr„^r ‘heir 

To nn?.,;, legal disability, but a« a 

ipecially proTided Higher Grade 
Sue! ft ^h'ch yre to offer the same leaching 
Itaffid l”elily equipped, and as adequately 

It was pointed out that 

io by Ihe community 

lir^dSToT' 

shouMlf *‘^"8'^ 'k"‘ “such a disability 
hould have bean imposed, if at all, oaly hy 

f "" “f rarliamcni, which 
lI^i^J'T Imperial i eta.” 

AfrLr M- '' ?' ”“'"1''® “f >■“’*' South 

k3Lv f- ."“"-E"™!'™" peoples, by 
rSl . T ^ *'> ke reserved 

requi Iirirr" “ '•» 

differinti.H„„ u',"'’'‘ <>f ParHoment 

Euroiiean r ^ European and non- 

derSoTth:",:!,!*'" tho 

toS'S’I? Iplded out that 
children to lca\e corapelUng European 

forchiMren attending Coloured school, 

at .Htren, the .ge fixed '* 

•chooJa to leato U ri;,',;; ‘^‘’'jdren attending Indian 
mtriction h placfd'Vor fhl* S" ! whilst no 

other echools, the chUdrln .w”’ '1?'°“ children in ' 

denied the benefit of •” 

•I.r'hX;;t.".™|r' y, ”” k-k-an cIu-M 

.a IndhuXl Wh2e ”• “«-J 

Earopean Staff but fi Ci'fn by a 

School. „„o„„r;«J"^^Weme„, ary ladlau - 
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In direct wnflicl with the promise roidc by 

l?9a whereby tho Uaching, c^mpmeot, 
™Jii.ii.n..'aai.oipii..oi loJ.." ‘-a 
ichooU should be elihe. 

. The fitct was emphasised that 
TheEl'eaeoUry Indkn Schools ere ^'“Vher 

oil indenture schools under enolher neme •"'J 
euthonty, end Ihet they ere J 

Uted,bed!j-8itueled buildings, efTord.oe j . 

ent eccommodstion. incompleU y * 

fled treching eUfts, end 

3> end thet these defects ere faW to the ’"T!; 

children of tender years whom it is sought to c 
these Institutions. _ , . . t .v..* 

A farther clause of the petition stated that 
British Indians in Xatal 
r«ltalr lh.l,...r .Inoo 1003 
made steadily to render nugatory; all attcnipta ^ 

• the Indian community to further Us higher 
andinteUeetoalprogrcM through tho efCeient 

olilachDdrenend thet the GoTcromenl hare enUreiy 

fiUed to epprecialo the growing n«J» Ind 

many of whose ehildren ere born In tho Colony, eno 
who know no other home then tins. 

It was also declared that the Refiulalions 
wereTeganledby the community as detriinen 
alto iU welfare, and “ a source of 
frietion and of communal humiliation. • 
usual reply came payinR that the Government 
> could not see their way to accede to the peti- 
tioners’ request. . , ^ 

It is clear that the Natal Government have 
made, durins the la^t four year-, a 
attempt to deotroy Indian education o"” >; 
The Regulations are a fraud upon the NM-i 
Indian community, and show a conlemp 
desire on the part of a powerful Government to 
go behind distinct and definite pledges anil 
solemn assurances, made by them toi . 
thing possible has been done to rum tbeMic^s 
of the Durban Higher Grade Indian School, 
even to the removal of its Headmaster nj^in 
the wishes of the parents of the pupil? atlend- 
ing the school. Apparently, it 
Government's intention to degrade t ' 
to the low level of its own Government Indian 
Schools, the miserable quality of the instrii^ 
.lion wherein is a matter of shame to the whole 
Colony. The only remaining hope lor tbc 
community is to render thrmsel'es jndepen en 
of the public schools, to found their own educa- 
tional institutions staffed by highly-qualified 
Indian teachers, capable, loo, of iti^ruc ion m 
the vernaculars. Will India help . 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BV llAJDUAm. 


O-AeT another month of quiescence whicli'is, 
ly indee.t, a fairly hopeful sign that nothing 
^ stirring or unusual in Continental politics . 
is likely to occur during tho Winter. Of couree, 

, tho untoward may happen. There may he a boll; 
from the blue sky. But that is always to be 
flnticipvted. It was only in the south cast 
corner of Europe that there vras a little storm in 
a teapot which made seme hissing noiso till it 
lasted. Greece was in a stAto of ferment. The' 
modern Hellenes are nothing if not of an aident 
temperament. Tliey aro mere excitable than the- 
Gauls. At first theie was a quarrel between the 
King and the people. Tlie Utter were of opinion’ 
that the element of Royalty was n great deal more- 
preponderant in the Army than necessary. Tho- 
Ring «-f the Uellenos was nt first for a no«i 
possumiis. But wivcr counsel pievatled and some' 
of the Princos gave up tlieif Commission iti tils' 
Army. So tho ferment was subsiding. But 
meanwhile the contagion spread to the Kftvy 
members of which hitteily complained of too 
many incompetent Admirals and Vice-Admirals 
eating off their own heads ; also of gross p.Uronage 
and favouritism and soon. A young man, of the 
Greek aristocracy, named Lieutenant Typaldos, 
put himself at the head of what v.ould elsewhere 
bo called o " mutiny With certain congenial 
adhetents he succeeded for -v while in doirg as be 
likc«t in the Perccus with some of the tiny 
gunboats there. Then the Admiralty pur- 
sued this gnllaiit but audacious son of Neptune 
who for some days kept at bay. At last, finding 
his position too unconifoitvlile, he gave up playing 
the ginie of the leading Naval levulutionary and- 
eurrendered himself. Tlie populace will not like 
to see him puiiishe\t as he is their prime favouiite,* 
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Moreorpr, Uiey tliink Hint hi3 daili Im had a 
good effect on the Admirolty. Tiie many abuses 
which have crept in there are about to be toon 
swept away, so that serenity is returaing and 
Greece is once more at peace with hetsetf. 

Crete, too, is quiet since the Crescent has again 
been flaming gaily in the breezy but warm atmos- 
phere of the Archipelago. Hero and theio an 
“ Extremist ” tries to iaiso a little cry but to no 
purpose. 

Asiatic Turkey is also quieting down and the 
Pashas are active iu putting down all anarchy and 
disorder. The Sultan did wisely in taking a jour- 
ney to Brusa, His presence confirmed the scep- 
tics who were still in doubt whether the Uamedian 
regriuo had really passed away. The flying visit 
of Mahomed V. dispelled that iceplisia. Here 
was the new Sultan in flesh and blood and none 
could bo deceived. He had hie birthday the other 
day which was celebrated in the streets of bis capit- 
al with great eclat. So far as to the outward 
pageant of Ottoman Royalty. But it is satisfac- 
tory to note that the Turkish Parliament is busy 
with its constitutional work. The Army is almost 
wholly reformed; and they have taken to the 
re-building of thn Navy in right earnest with cer- 
tain English Naval Officers, specially selected nt 
their elbow. But the chief work which has 
occupiW the Parliament is the rch.ibilitation 
of Turkish finance. Thanks to Sir Babington 
Smithand his callergues in the new State Bank 
financial affairs are being closely scrutinised end' 
placed on a bro.^^l and solid fooling which bodes 
good for Turkey in the near and immediate future. 
The large loan of nearly 7 million £ has been well 
floated in Paris and London where there is any 
amount of sincere sympathy forTuikUh well-being. 
Indeed; the share in their orbit seem to smile on 
the Committee of Union and Progress which, it is 
gratifying to note, has recently ceased to be a 
secret association. So that things are going m 
merrily os could be desired. Taxation is being most 


equitably adjusted and tho revenue is colleclel 
writh regularity and honesty. Tho Army and tie 
other departments are paid pretty punclually. 
Only llie Courts of Justice and otlierinternsl 
departments of the State require to be thoroughly 
re-oiganiscd. But that rc-organisatiou is soon 
bound to come. With improved finances all 
other domestic reforms will c.mie in easier. The 
Bagdad Railway Terminus question, which had so 
long been pending, has already been settled. Even 
the great irrigation scheme projected by Sir 
William Wilcocks is taking practicalshape. That 
great Engineer has just crossed over to England 
to form a syndicate of capit.ansts who would see 
the great work thoroughly carried to completion. 
It will be tbe grandest triuciph of engineering skill 
nod a trump card in the hand of the Ottoman. 
But it is yet too early to anticip-ite tbe eventual 
potentialities of this beneficent scheme which is 
certain to revive Asiatic Turkey and once more 
convert it as the great garden of Western Asii. 

Coming to Russia all that can be said about it 
is that tb© policy of repression Is etill going on 
albeit a little subdued. But there is the fact of over 
a thousand sentences of execution during the last 
two mouths and well-nigh five hundred actual 
executions. These tell us what the dismal internal 
condition of Russia ia. Mon. Stolypen may be a 
successful Minister. But he has not yet displayed 
that consummate statesmanship which leads to the 
real success of the Government. It is only when 
the country is ruled by a velvet hand rather tli.m 
by a mailed fist that we can congratulate Kusaia 
on having entered the comity of nations. The 
Te.ir’8 recent pilgrimage to Italy by a circuitous 
route has not been spoken of highly though it 
IS tnioibat it has been contributory ton better un- 
detstanding with that Power on the Southern 
Mediterranean Sek. Russia is not yet liberalised 
and there is no hope cf its - being liberalised so 
ong 08 there are Ministers at the helm of thotvpe 
of Mon. Stolypen. ' . 
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curhext evksts. 


. I . ..ntuAl GoTcmment siicli KTindiil* eliould h^e 

Aortti., Ihoust to conliou. K> long. Apstt Irom 


«ith il» inletTJ>l trooU«. Th« Unnsori.n- 
V«nl, inlont on ™liog out tl,.ir oconomie 
ul.,tionwl*li iocludto ioJero"''"’* 
ins ■Ell. U oirero.1 by tho Auttrinn Mini.trJ. 
Mor. tbno oo« yoorfonK. b.i olroody b«o b.M 
but witboul «v«n. They toy only tbo .ffl Koi- 
pmr li eOTopotenl to btinj oboul « ynetiy oti> 


boenollo»«l to contiouo K> long. Aport 

Ibi. It m.y bo «>n> t'”'' '"S’’ 

DmJooogbt. b.. gmtiy .botot. Ib. tomptrn- 
ture i. oriJ.otly going .town, »b.lo tl.e Oernioit 
AoibunoJor .1 Wul.iogton bn. junt dool.rrf tbnt 
bin in^tor boo no intontiono oo to iprood (oglum 
•brood. Ocrmooy only droirco to proteot brr toro.gn 


pmr U cotr.i«te..t to bring nbout » So bo it. «i)-9 tbe Briton, who i« re- 

Urtory solution. It w«s report^ th»t^ .t Ihi* Ul«t decWion of the Anboasndor 


Androooy rrorornt lor but notbiog tortbrr boo 
boon bb.t.1 otort him. Tb. Enol Mon.rrby « 
on tbe bom. ot • dilemtn. .nd tho d.lemmo could 


commerce. nou«»b. 

joiccJ ot this Ul«t declamtion of the Anboasador 
on behalf of h»8 loaaterful master. 

Coming to Great Britain, wem»y MV that after 


only be wired wbcn the Emperor ii gathered to some 

' - I nf mane 


fitiy sitting* and more, the fnithfnl Com- 


hi* majoeity.T1wtoc««irrence wdl bethe »tgo«l of 
.ei»ilw*r;,nl that war will finally determ.ne 
the complicated iaues which have now ao long 


some mry e*bb»i'h" , 

rooo. b.co F<"'1 Fioonc.l 

11.11 by .noctmbclmiog mojority. without count- 
,og Ici.h cotc, tho Iri.b p.rty .. • body boring 
mlmiooi Iron, roting. Tbe Common, bore od. 


• rtinmirv 

le»n harjfing in the balance. loume«l till tbe 23 pJ. Tbe ball h*» now been «t 

They are aaid to hare overcome the emeoto m thegilded Chamberwhero thoyeung hot- 

Batwlona. King Alpbonw is ,vho are the eons el their lllostrioua 

importoo. Spoobl. to.o. -bil. b^^. broUm, o are having a game of flinging eeide tho 

^ Portur*! haa also set out on a royal ril(rr«mage I.,nadowno is in a wavering mood 

^ ... «f.d Lu*iune.a .... .. . s.u.. Sn ♦!,« 


to Paris and London, llisprneen and Lu«tane.a 
are no doubt negligible at present in OmUnenial 
polUiw. and aolongasthrUoeUiea keep the 
ptpulatinn in goo.1 humour they ai« bourn 
.nign. llotit 1. io.po»iblo to ..y obut . “y 
m.yb,ioslo,tb.od Ob... llupublbon Gor.r.i- 
•mmtm.y...po»r.l. lb™ -oro out ood .IPrlo 
‘ Monsrehie*. 

rmo,..l..roe,di,.gly lui.t .od —11 H -".y- 


usnerr, ate - a , » 

Bill. Lord lAnsdowno is in a wavering mood* 
a..d so is tho leader of the Opposition in tho 
Igower UousA All sorts of conj eetures, aome pious, 
some mtlilant, are being made; while the 
partisan papna nre rc.enming aloud one suggest- 
,rp one thing ami another another. All Ihtso 
show that tho IdOitls art still undecided end 

have rMbdefinitv policy to purtiie. They (\rt too 

timid to diJC««itin all soimusne^s, mutilate it, 


France Is esceediitply .^uict and „n,l „.nd it back to the Coromons ; and they are 

Avwttiin seemetl to hare breii the pnnnp . J,sU-lienrted to establish a rtu media. At 


Avwtti.n swmetv lo • l cted tho ‘too half-hearted to establish e. tin vtedia. At 

which has interested, amus-d, an ^ tlw l«at they are like jellyCshes and so we need 

-Frenchmen of all ehadesof opinion. ,, not be surprised that a kind of jelly-fish conclu- 

suer.ee of war hegmle<l their atten.mn ^ arrived at after a fortnight's anxious 

• any poasihle war. Internal po itic** " nnrley. Of course, the nation at present thinks 

, • M m. Pichon is doing hU work unostenta lows of naught else. Thcjnie all eager for the 

Germany has been greatly coming fray of the (leneral BUctions. So it is 

story of embeislement of n g'g"*’ wiao not ta foiecast even though tho coming 

' going on for year* in the event may cast its faint shadow beforehand. But 

.St Kish . The Emperor has been ^a y j,avo 

Used and is already busy interview og ' decided to move a resolution to the effect that 

njirals. It. is strange that in a h.ghly-burc 
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they nro umible to accept the Bill until the country 
1ms been consulted. Woe be to them 1 
ASIATIC rOLlTlCS. 

Ii. High Asii (of course wo atwajs exclude India 
from our review) it seems that the Chinese and 
Japanese have come to a mutual understanding 
about Manchuria. So, too, has Ilussia, while the 
Americans, the Germans and the English who ore 
partially interested in the Jlanchuiian Itailway 
seem for the present to be satisfied. But theio in 
a deal of trouble far tho Japanese in Korea. 
Already the Korean feeling has displayed itself in 
the cruel &ssa.seination of Prince Ito, tho greatest 
statesman which the Empire of the Mikado 
has produced in recenc times. Kone can deny 
the ability and statesmanship of the deceased 
Prince. But in the interest of truth it must be 
said that the Prince, though ruling consummately 
Was ir/Q high'handed, Tnere was loss of the 
Wnclliatory policy and more of the bahduring 
whieh is sometimes to be seen among our Anglo* 
Indian political bahdiirs. To us Fttnce Ito 
seemed to be an enlarged edition of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller wlien sent on to Eastern 
Bengal to administer the new charge. In 
tlipRO matters we are most prone to side with 
the strong and neglect to enquire into the truth 
of the injustice to the weak. But tl.is bn» been 
the way of the woild of all Military conquests. 
Force, when carried too far, is apt to produce a 
reaction which often recoils on the head of 
those who have used it too rigorously but not 
wisely. The ■ Chinese, meanwhile, is fast busy 
re-constructing the Constitution and working out 
his political s.alvation. Side by side ho is duly 
sraking up more and more to his economic re- 
generation ' also. He has rivetted his attention 
on opening up communications east and west 
'north and south, by means of Railways managed 
by indigenous skill mostly but with tho aid of 
cheap c.apita1 borrowed from the foreigners. The 
Mandarins and Viceroys are busy in the differ- 


ent provinces .heartily co-operating wIlli ,'.tke 
Imperial Government to make tho new experi- 
ment on deniocintic Government b success. 


Lastly, there is Persia. Tliere have been conflict- 
ing acconnts about parts of the country. Shirat 
nnd tho most Southern Provinces were said to be 


in a stale of anarchy but the latest authentic 
nccounhs belie the earlier and alarming reports. 
The Mejliss is doing its work conscientiously. Any- 
how it is determined to change the whole clmraC- 
ler of the Administration by placing it on a 
sound popular basts. Its greatest difficulty is 
finance. It ilmls it difficult to raise a large 
foroign loan. So it iias determined to raise an 
internal one which, it is to be ]iope.i, will prove 
successful. Given fairly good finance there is no 
reason why Persia should not be better governed 
than It has been for a century past. Anyhow 
»»e all hope to see that this country which, un- 
assisted. has tried to dethrone a despot and work 
out its political regeneration, will prosper and 
soon take its proper position among tbe great 
Asiatic governing races! 
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Fresh Leaves and Green Pastures. the 
Authtir of Ltavei from a Life. {Geo. Bell and 
Sons, London.) 

This is a serips of random sketches oi the 
various aspects of town and countrj-Hfe in Eng- 
land, as it has pragressed within tha memory of 
the present generation, from tha pen of a cultured 
cian of letters. The various topics are dealt with 
in a bright and picturesque view of informed his- 
toric enthusiasm, and forms h collection of very 
readable papers. The get up of the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Open Country. ifanrice UeteUu. (J/ac- 
i/iffon'* Colonial Ztirory.) 

This book of fiction will be eatnaro to the ever- 
ege reader. There is no proper plot and no story ; 
the interest of tbe subject-niattoi being some 
brilliantly’ terse reflections on men and things by . 
the simple lover Senhouse sent to a fresh end 
innocent girl whose acquaintance he makes in a 
rcmantic wny. Senhouse naturally becomes a 
. friendly counsellor to Miss Sanl.cia Bercival and 
the tetters from the former to the latter, clear 
Sod unconventioual as tliey^ are, tnahe the fnsci- 
ftatifin of the book.' 

Sailing for Amateurs, (//ealih atid 
J-d. If.} 

This little Stanual is a rrcoiil of what the 
compiler, Mr. H. IT. Heather, hss himself done 
for many years, and will be found of great use to 
thoso in India who are fond of and have tbe 
, opportunity of using boats. He only speaks of 
small boais'of 10 tons and under, and even with 
• these, carmot givei such a ccuipiehensive descrip- 
tion as be aould'like. It is an illustrated book 
and is pleasant reading for all lovers of railing. 

107 ' 


English Impressions. By N. G. Trefiniar/i 
ifwf., LL.B, {Tripaihi & Co., Bombay.) • i' 
This is a re-print of Seven Lectures delivered to 
the Students’ Brotherhood, Bombay, ' by Prof. 
Welinkar on his return from an extended visit > 
to England. > , > 

England has been interpreted by other Indians f 
before; but never with the same discrimination ' 
and intelligent aptitude for going down to' and ■. 
exhibiting the few meti/s of the complex eym'- 
phony of English civilisation. Tbe others haver 
felt English ways and manners bearing down on • 
them as big, uncomfortable, crude facts which they 
wished they could keep at arm's length and- 
analyse but could not. Mr. Welinker has succeeded- 
where hi8 own countrymen have failed and: 
that is the primary viitue of this book. It 
tries to interpret England but it interprets and 
expresses more the feelings of those who have 
found themselves helpless before tbe Uncu’ man>‘ 
nets and strange superstitions of England, No 
one hut an Indian could have written this book 
or shown tbe same wealth of suggestiveness, peiv 
plexity, philosophic ncumen and warm ideal!* 
attions. 

praclical Cricketer. {ILeallh and Slrenyth 

Ld., 32 BurltiyKt Slrret, Strand, Jl*. £7.) 

Mr. J. K. Crawford, of the Surrey Cricket 
Club, has written a practical book for tbe instruc- 
tion of tbe cricketer, which is certain to be read 
with interest. The authoi’a aim bus been to the 
diflerent points of the gime in a manner that the 
aspiring cricketer, adult or juvenile, will find 
lucid and seivicenble. The general hicta are 
euppiemented in many places by practical hints 
derived from experience and observation. 
ImporUtit points .are illustrated by Photographs 
of which there are thirty. Mr. Qrawford, wbo 
was a member of the English team that visitvd 
Australia and South Africa two years ago, has 
bandied hia subject in a very thorough manner, 
and the book can be safely recommended to the 
Cricket-loving public. 
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From Edinburgh .to India and Burmah. — 
Hi/ if . 0. Dum-Jftirdoch. (Geo. JioiUledgt <L- Sont, 
tJAi,~‘lOs. Gd.d: G. A. Jt^atesand; Co., Madnu.) 
The public should be very gmteFul to Mr. \V. 
0; Burii*Murdoch for having written nnd itiiis- 
trated a very excellent book by way of describing 
his tour through India and Burmah in 1905, in 
the wake of their Royal Highnesses, tlie Princo 
and Princeas of Wales. The letter-press is, on 
the whole, good, and, considering that the voluino 
under review is an expanded diary, the result is 
eminently readable. But the author does well to 
apolc^iso in advance for frequent mutilations of 
the King’s English, and it is obvious that he is 
not 60 well at home with the pen as he shows 
himself to bo with the brush. To him— and no 
doubt he is proud of the fact— English often ap- 
pears to be a foreign tongue. He writes “ neice ” 
for "niece "with such whole-hearted perasteni^ 
that one is almost tempted to consult a dictionary 
to clear one’s mind of cant," and his knowledge 
of the use of the possessive plural is of the loos- 
est. It is plain that the proof-reader has not 
done bis duty, one aspect of which is to cover up 
an author’s weak English. But what are wo to 
Biy of "Mussalmen” ? And " Lacrima Christie”? 
And "Monte Paruasse”? Surely Mr. Uurn-Mur- 
doch bad some kind friend — an Englishman, per- 
haps — who could have put him light in such 
tri&es as*these t Had he devoted a little less time 
to variations of local pitiiotism and rather tire- 
Bomo outbreaks of quite unnecessary b)aUy io- 
duced by apparently infrequent incursions south 
of Tweed, and devoted a little more to the fur- 
bishing-up of his book, the latter part of which is 
very weedy and shows signs of carelessness and 
impatience, we should have had a much moro 
readable work. However, it is, perhaps, ungra. 
cious to criticise details when the whole colour- 
Kheme is admirable. Mr. Burn-Murdoch writes 
us an artUt, to whom the East is rich and living, 
and not sad and sombre as it is to too many 


English (British) men nnd womi-n who go about 
with their eyes half-closed with Bupercilious glance 
at what they do not understand and therefore 
cordially despise. Our author has an occasional Ding 
at the genial Anglo-Indian, who feels like a 
"King in Exile,” and who won’t allow that 
any one has a right to write or say anything 
about India who has not live<l here a life lime 


ni:u wno IS men i 


in this ancient land) to be worth listening to. 
But why waste time on "Kings in Exile”? 

They choose their lot in life, nnd don’t find it 

a bad thing after all. Though it is true, some 
of them have acquired such a sympathetic 
knowledge of the country, ‘ its people, habits, 
and customs, that, after a ten years’ sojourn, 
they are still convinced that every Hindu h a 
Brahman, and every Brahman disloynl. But 
Mr. Bum-Murdoch’s pen-pictures atone for a 
good deal that is Iselring in that sympathy 
which a tourist can scarcely bo expected to exhi- 
bit. He evidently felt himself In Dover, whilet 
In India nnd Burmah, and his book drips with 
colour. He likes the Indian well enough whilst 
he is in India, bub when ho reaches Burmah, 
hebepins to rompnre incompambles— the Mad- 
rassiand tbe Burman, not at all to tho advsn- 
^ge of the former. Naturally he cannot pet 
inside men in the course of a rapid itineraiy, 
and consequently he judges much from the ex- 
teiior. frequently carrying away mistaken im- 
pressions. The impreMion that tee derive from 
a perusal of the hook is that our author is some- 

thing of a spoilt child who delights in each 

new plaything as it comes to him more beauti- 
ful and bright than the last, which he secord- 
irgly casts aside with disgust. . 

. enjoyable part of the book 

«the description of the trip up the Inawadi 
nni .h, 

Ch.n™ r™t,.r. U i, 

“-"'■i-eonly.pon, it. I„ 
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ol the Buddhist Barman, the writer can go mto 
raptures omr hanting, sliootiog, aud fi.hmB- 
Artu as he is, there is murder iu his heart 
the whole time, aud it is his relloweouatr,- 
m.o, less artistic than he, who are set to rule 
over one of the most artistic, peacetnl, We- 
Icring peoples in the world. The average simple 
Hindu nr Buddhist might be pardoned lor he- 
lieving that a great deal ot th. Englishraan'a 
love ol “ hoalthv ejercisa " is due to his desiro 
to srquire an enormous appetite so that ho may 
eat far mere than he ought of things that he 
ought not. It requires much ayupalhy to form 
aconnwiliuglint between the British butcher, 
with ail his auparScial artistry, and the wild 
BormBO,with his raveronce for every living thing. 

The moat interesting feature of the book, 
however, is the series of tw.nlylour admirable 
reproductions in eolour ol paintings by Mr. 
Bum-Hurdoch and "Q", presomably Mrs. Born- 

Murdoch. They are a splendid tribute U both 

artist and publUher, and immensely add to the 

value of a truly wsll.ejeooted book. Bot-will 

ft be believed !— the authov, an artist, aetually 
writes and illustratea a book on an Indian tone 
wilhwmvc.ly a word of the T.j M"h«l 
It is true ho gives ressona for it, hot the most 
potent seems to ho that ho went hlav 
busk hunting when he should have been 
going to paint that dream in mavbla I Evid- 
ently Mr. Burn-Murdoch’s urt » but a super- 
Seial thing as compared with his lust for lh« 
slaughter of innocent things, even though he con- 
cludes with quite pretty word-pielure! 

“HI were .skwl what three «eura la the "»vhl 
pleaswl me most, they would 

ring, miles wide, of equ.te-topped ;™bevgs 'n “a 
Arnit.wsHea ninb in the imdniglil 


nne, ttiiles wide, oi . c. , . 

Antarctic, rose pink in the midnig i su . . 

ed and rcilectedina »'». 'a™'''’" 
marble court and white domM of t e . I ^ 

of Agra, and the blue ’ J^p^oon 

mid-day— and the Taj Mahal in a e in 

with ita marble growing grey, and 
the garden closing to sleep." 


The White Sister. HyF. Mnrim Crmford.^ 
(ifaeUillan't CoUtmal Library.) ■ ' , 

This talented author needs no introduction to 
tho novel-reading public, and his latest effort la 
eminently calculated to sustain tho reputation , 

already achieved by him. The .scenes of the 
story are laid in Modern Borne, which has fur- , 
nished the background for most ol tho author's 
past aoccesscs. The heroine Angela, tho charm.j 

ing and beautiful danghterol a Prince, rmired^ 
in luluvy under the doting care of her lather; is 
suddenly thrust out ol house and home by tho- 
audden death ol tho latter, when it transpireai 
that she is not hi. legal heir, under the curious 
law ol tho country, which will not recognise hie 
„arri,.g., m, it was not ratified by a eiril eor.-^ 
„0„y the said ceremony haring been discarded by 
tb. Prince in his proud allegisneo to th. Chun*. 
The situation Ucomplicated by the heroine's attach- 
ment to a brilliant, but penniless young oScer, 

Tho latter is sent out cl tho country nn adiplo-_ 

oatic mission, in which he is reported to have 
loot his life. In the meantime the heroine entera 

aHuonery, andlakeetha itrcrocnblo roil. Tho 

final complication ooeues when tho hero retutno 
to tho eeeo, very much elire, and would fain boar 
away Sister Giovauna — tha Angela that was— 
Irani her cloister, Popo or no Popo. Tho hero 
gets m.simed by the oaplosion of a poe-der maga- 
rinoin hie charge, during which araidont, ho 
performs feats of heroism which bring him to 
the promineol uotice of Koysity. An operation 
has to bo petlocmed at once, it ho is to live, 
and he refuses to submit to it, practi- 
„l|y roodemoing hieo.elf to ' sell-slao^ter S if 
An^la is to remain tho bride of God. The 
fiuil eolullon of tho problem K giren_ hy Mon- 
Bienor Sameinesca, who, in his admiration Of 
the hero and heroine and ont of pity for the 
complesitiM of the situation, obtains the Popes 
special «lesse of Angels from her vows. The 
Btory is highly thrilling from start to fimsh and 
the TOrious sitnations, characters, and devel^-l 
ments leave nothing to be derired. • 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Educational Training for Research. 

Prof. Sir J, J. Thompson Jeliverei] tlio Prfsi- 
dential Address r 6 the British Association lleet- 
ing at Winipeg when he dwelt on a large variety 
of subjects. 

Sir J. J. Thompson laid much import-mce on 
the necessity for enthusiasm in research : 

Kow thers is hardly any qnahty mote essential to 
aucceaa in research than enthusiasm. Research is 
difficult, laborious, often disheartening. The carefallj' 
designed apparatus tefuses to work, it develops defects 
which may take montlis of patient worir to rectify, the 
results obtained may appear inconsistent with each other 
and with every known law of Nature, sleepless nights 
and laborious days may seem only to mako the confusion 
more confounded, and there is nothing for the student 
to do but to take for his motto “ It’s dogged as docs it,'’ 
and plod on, comforting himself with the assurance 
that when auccess does come, the difficulties he has over- 
come will increase t)is pleasure— one of tlie most 
ez<\uisite men esn enjoy— of getting some conception 
which will make all that was tangled, confused, ana 
contradictory, clear end consistent Unless he has enthu* 
siasn to carry him on when the prospect teems almost 
hopeless and the labour and strain incessant, the'atu* 
dent may giie up his task aod take to easicPi though 
less imporUot, punoits. 

1 am convinced that no greater evil can be done to a 
young man than to dull his enthusiasm. In a very con- 
aiderable ezpenence of studeots on physics bccinning 
research, I have met with more— many more— fniluree 
from lack of eothusiasm and determination than from 
any lack of knowledge or of what is usually knonn as 
clevernesi. 


About the need for co-operntioTi and under- 
standing between the dilTerGnt Universities in the 
Empiro, tiie Pi ofessoi- said ; — 


I can tiiink ot nothing more likely to lead to a better 
undersUndmg of Uto feelings, the sympathies, and, what 
is not less important, the prejudices, of one country by 
another, than by the youths of those countncs spending 
a pait of their atodent-hle together. Undergraduates as 
a rule do not wear a mask either of politeness or any 
other maUrial, and have probably a better knowledge ol 
each other’s opioiOns and points of view— in fart, know 
each otlwr better than do people of riper age. To bring 
thia communion of atudents about, there must be co- 
operation between the Universities throughout the Km- 
jure; there most bo recognition of each oUier'a eiaml- 
oaUont, residence, and degrees. Before thia can be 
acromplished there must, as my friend Mr. E. B. Sarganl 

C nted out in a lecture gWeu at the McGill University, 
co-operation and recognition between the Univerailics 
in each cart ot the Erapiiw. 1 do not mean for a moment 
B at all Lonefaitiei in a country should be finder one 
UovOTraent: I am a strong believer in the individuality 
of Dniver«.t.es.but I do not think this is in any way 
ineoBswUnt with the volley of an open doot from one 
Lnwmily to crery other in the Empire. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


The Land Assessment in India 


cent, for all those irrigated by tanks as the ryots’ 
share apd the remainder ns the share of Govern- 


DEWAN DAUADUR R. RAGUNATUA RAO. 

The following statement will be interesting to 
those who wish to know the truth about the 
Land Assessment in India ; — 

Iho Supreme Governmunt of India, under the 
Viceroj.lty ot Lorf in ‘i'"'- 

lion No. 1, d.toi tlio 16lh Jnnn.ry. 1302. “ no- 
thing indeed on be more clear than thnt + . 

the gmsa produce .tandard recorr.mended by the 
memorialists (20 per cent.) <rould, it eyslem.tically 
applied, lead to an incroasa ol assessment al 
round +*+■'. "The Madras reply mya that 
"it Government took ono-£tlh ot the «.l gro*. 
produce Item its ryots, it would tully double Its 
present land revenue eselusivo ot cesses hot 
inclusive ot the total charge ter water." 

The acoonnts ot the Settlement Department 
adopted by the Madraa Government in 0. 0. No- 
60: dalod SOlh July, 1893, ehowed that in Tanjore. 
the wet land assessment in the Delta rose mote 
than 26 per cant, ot the gross pcodoce, 

Esgerding the rstsuU ot the s.ltl.ment now in 

use, the author ot the Tanjore District Geretteer 

Mr. F. R. Demingway,' I. 0. S., aajs that “the 
asseasment in no case amounted to a third of , the 
groea protluee, and in many caste amounts to a 

smaller traeliun.”— This traction rises to 28 per 


cent, eecording to calciiUtion. 

. For the Secretary of State for India it wee wd 
in the House ot Commons that " the incdejm" ol 
the land .avenue or lha grass ptoduca of lh« 
soil ass estimated to vary between 5 end 15 pwr 
cent, in most parts of Indiaand in no a»e* 


exceed 20 per cent." 

The writer of the Gazetteer wid that from 
1822-23 for nearly 40 years two rates ° 
portion in which the produce was to be dmde 
between the Government and ryot, ns., ->0 per 
cent, for all villages Irrigated by rivers and 65 per 


meat. 

There has since been no proclamation of Govern- 

menk announcing to the ryot the liberality of the 

Government in foregoing a portion, a very large 
portion, of their shaie of produce in favour of the 
ryot demanding hia grateful thanks for the same. 
Nor did the Press notice this remaikable surrender 
of the Government right to take 45 to 50 per 
cent, of the gross sod substitute for it 10 per cent, 
of the gross. The unfortunate ryot, on the 
contrary, protested against the rise of the sum im- 
posed by the settlement and would have been 
nowhere but for the accidental rise in price cent, 
per cent. 

In this settlement, the gross produce, on the 
correctness of which all the subsequent calculations 
depend, is fired ot 2G 2 Kalams, it being greater 
than the exorbitant average of Dabir Muri 1729 
per acre, though the productive power of land has 
been considerably diminished, since the date of 
Dabir Muri, about 1750. ’ 

The correct state of things in general in this 
Districtshows that it is invariably more than 20 
per cent, of the gross produce in the deltaic portion 
of the District. It is more than 26 per cent, in 
innumerable cases .and in many cases 60 per cent, 
and in rare cases 75 per cent, of the gross. 

The Government of India headed by Lord 
Curzon, the Madras Government and the, Secretary 
of State, all the responsible authorities, have given 
various figures, leaving the cultivators to ascertain 
the corr^t figure from their own experience. It 
is wished that the statements made by the respon- 
sible otficers of the State should always be like 
the Cesar's wife, above suspicion. 

SRrRWNljlCH'm 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

Bt S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.l. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 

BrT. RAJAGOPALACHARIAB,a.l., b.l. 
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India 86 Years Ago- 

Mr. G. A. Jackson writes to the Timei : — 

X enclose herewith an extract ol a letter written 
eighty-six years ago, and one of many recently 
discovered in the collection from which was 
taken " Brougham and his Eaily Friends. " It may 
be considered of interest, giving as it does the 
opinion of the Governor cf Bombay in respect to 
the then existing state of aflairs in India. Apart 
from ita being somewhat pudictive , there is a 
possibility perhaps, of its being accepted ea of 
value by way of comparison to the present exist- 
ing state. It was written to the late 

James Loch, Esq , M. P., the recipient of 
those taken for the above work. It will 
be remembered that it was to Mountstnart 
Elphinatone, while uctingas interpreter to General 
"Wellesley through a great campiign, that the 
latter tetoarked m Ins well-known emphatic 
manner: " Sir, you have mistaken your profession ; 
you ought to have been a soldier." 

Bombay, Sept. 4tb, 1823. 

I expect John Adam liere in a few weeks, which 
will be a real luxury. It is twelve yeare since I 
saw him, so you see the bre-idth of India divides 
people almost as effectually as the ocean. He hae 
gained great ciedit by his aiiministration notwith- 
standing his stifling “ the infant freedom of the 
Oalcuttn Press,” Of course, you ai-e not liable 
enough to be misled by sounds to require any 
explanation of the propiiety of his conduct. If 
we go on for fifty years without religious 
wars, tervolta ol the Army, or invMlom of 
the Kussians X have no doubt we shall see 
the principle?! of liberty and good government 
take root in the country ; but any attempt to 
bring things on is the moat likely to stop their 
progre.ss •entirely. We are e<lucating the natives 
from tho same feeling, but not with che same en- 
thusiasm, ns you describe at Home. Here it is 
a more important nn<l mere hazardous experiment 
than in Europe, but it is, I think, our very just 
duty : and it will be better for us to lo«o the coun- 
try by the effects of our liberality than to keep it 
like Dutchmen and Spaniards, not that I think 
the ienmediate danger of losing the country 
inereaaed by education ; on the contrary, the 
immediate danger is ranch diminished ; bat there 
can be no doubt that when the nativea get more 
extende?! notions they will exfiect first n share of 
their own Government and then — the whole— 
Believe me, my de.ar "Loch, youra most sincerely, 
— 51. ELrunfsTosc. 


The Great Increase of Land-Tax in India. 

Mr. 0. J. O'Donnell, M. P., writes to the 


Daily A*stca : — 

** JI«y I diaw uigent attention to the great in- 
ci'case in the taxes on land lu India under the 
presuntadniinistration ? A Liberal Secretary of 
State has been responsible for four Budgets, and 
the land-tax in the past five years is as follows : 

1905- 06 .. £ 18,129,672 

1906- 07 19,066,832 

1907- 08 (famine year) . . „ 17,982,592. 

1908- 09 . . . . „ 18,945,800 

1909- 10 (Budget) . . „ 20,162,000 

an increase of over two millions sterling. 1899- 
1900, the land revenue was XIT, 132, 476, so that 
in ten yeats, the increase has been three ujilh’ons, 
of which one million incie<>8e was obtained In 8»x 


years of Conservative Government, whilst a 
Liberal Odvernment, hopes to get an increase of 
two millions in four years. 

“The most prominent fact in the Budget dis- 
cussed in Pei liametit last Thursday is set out in 
the Explanatory Memorandum issued by the 
"Under Secretary of State in the following words i 
‘ Ltige famine arrears will be due for recovery, 
in addition to the cinrent demand for tho ye.ar, 
an«lnn ircreaseol £1,202,700 is anticipated in tho 
gross revenue, of which ‘£385,700 ia expected in 
Bombay, X342,500in the Punjab, £211,300 in the 
United Piovincps, and £134,000 in the Central 
Provinces.’ AH these four areas have been swept 
by grievous famines in very recent years, and 
the two first decimated by plague. Yet it is 
from their at-arved and pestilence-worn popula- 
tions that 18,000,000 of rupees are to bo wrung 
this year in excem u{ the heavy land-tnxea. And 
Engliahmen expect loyalty. Lord Lawrence Mid 
fifty yeuvs ago that if once the Indian peasantry 
turned against us our power would crumble to 
dust. Only the educated classes seem hostile at 
the present lime, but threaU of a universal strike 
Bgalnat the land-tax are becoming frequent. Such 
a movement would appear to be irreaUtible. Our 
Police and Army may be able to keep in subjec- 
tion the town population, led by the educated 
claas^ but an agrarian rising, an Indian Jac- 
querie, would, I fear, lead to Ibe Imperial dis- 
aster foreseen by Lord Lawrence.” 
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UnERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Darkness or Dawn ? 

The following is tho concluding portion of Mr. 
Justice ChanJavarhar’e address, in connection 
with the anniversary of the Prarthana Samaj, 
delivered on Thursday, tho 30lh September. 

A life of self'deiiial cannot conduce to cither 
individual nobility of character or national great- 
ness, if self-denial means indifference to the 
world and a sense of fatalism. Self-denial 
practiced without those ideals which make for 
active godliness is apt to make ns inactive. Western 
education has revived in us a true ideal of life, and 
we have come to believe, uncon«cious1y it may he, 
in Huxley's maxim that self.sssertion is the law 
of all cosmic process. The fact that every sect is 
comingtorwsrd and asking for representation on its 
own account, is not indeed a healthy sign by Itself 
beenose it shows that we are wanting in that 
breadth of feeling which constitutes the essence 
of patriotism, that each community is pursuing 
sectarian lines ; but it also shows that each 
8<Kt is becoming active and alive to its 
rights as collection of citirens. When it comes 
forward and asks Government for rights, it shows 
that the first step has been gained, nsmaly, the 
creation of the feeling that life imposes upon us 
duties and righ^a. Although there fa thsl selfish 
instinct at the bottem of this feeling, the first 
step is gained, naaieiy, that every community feels 
thst it mu<t assert itself. Self-assertion h*s been 
said hy the Scientist to bo the law of cosmic 
process ; but self-sssertion pursued for selfish ends 
and for mean objects must result in self-dc-alrni!- 
tion. Hence when Huxley said that svU-assertion 
vMLs the liw of cosmic process, Mis* Frarces 
Willard declared “ if self-assertion Is the 
law of cosmic process, then let ns try to 
assert ourselves io the cau«o of of God.” The self 
that is asserted mnst be a self not of low 


aims, inspired by jealousy and hatred of 
others but one which aims high, which hopes high, 
and it is only then that we shall be ab1% 
to bring ourselves out of the darkness that-i^ 
npon us to-day. Let ua remember that by'truo 
self-assertion is meant not the assertion of the sel. 
fish man, but the a-ssertion of the higher self which 
knows that God being immanent, cur great duty 
is as far as possible to difi’use the love of brother- 
hood, of a spirit which shall dominate each and 
everyone of us. I often hear it remarked hy some 
people among us that the Western nations are 
materialists and are lead by mere earth-hunger. I 
am not con cerned here to say whether that is true 
except to point out that when we read the ephe« 
meral literature of the day, the conviction forces 
itself upon the mind that in Europe reli- 
gious ideas ere at a discount. Put If we 
follow the religious literature of the day, one thiog 
strikes a student more than another, and It is this, 
that the idea of the immanence of God is pervad- 
ing most of the best thinkers and cultivated 
intellects in Europe whether it is in England or 
Germany, Sweden nr Russia;— all the great In- 
tellects, the great philosophers, no longer think 
that Oodisonewho is sitting in a certain place, 
bnf that God prevades everywhere, and they al! 
recognise that this is an idea which the European 
mind -of the higher type has borrowed, and is 
borrowing, and ivtll "continue to borrow from 
the religious literature of India. The idea pre- 
dominant in the Old Testament is the idea of a 
Jehovah who is holy, — (and holy there mesrs 
separate)— who is not to be found in you, or 
in me, but is to be found in a separate place, a 
sacred place, a place that is reserved for Himself, 
watching the world from heaven nnd superintend- 
ing its destinies. Christ, spoke of God as a spirit, 
“The Kingdom of God is within us.”. You have 
that fine expression of St. Paul's, “ In 
Him we live, move, and have our being.” But 
itia the great distinguishing feature of Hinduism 
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that it teaches with greater emphasis than any 
other re\igion the itninanence ol Go6, — call it 
higher Pantheism as Tennyson said, call it any* 
thing you like, — hut it is the idea that God is 
hew,* there and everywhew. Europe ie new 
trying to Uy emphasis on the doctrine of the 
immanence of God; all European philosophers, 
all great religionists, all great teachers are now 
realising more than ever was done the fact that 
God is everywhere, in our hearts and in ourselves. 
To the people of this country this belief is not 
new; but it fniist be not a mere belief, it 
must be a conviction entering into the whole 
purpose of our livea. Otherwise the spirit of 
self-assertion whish is tonspicuoua just now 
in all the movements in our social, political, 
industrial reforms and other activitios, will kill 
US, and will land us in daikneas. While we are In 
a way by means of our great books teaching 
Europe this idea of the immanence of God, we 
have to learn fi'om the West another idea, which is 
the dominating feature of Obristiaiiity ; while we 
are giving to Christians this idea of the imman- 
ence of God, Christians have given to us, the idea 
of the doctrine of love on which Christ haa found- 
ed the religion He preached. This idea of brother- 
hood, of the human family — the Fathcihoodof 
God and the brotherhood of man — you Cnd also 
in Hindu religious books, the Mshabharatn, the 
Bhagwad-Oita, and Buddha proclaimed it with great 
emphasis. On account of the inherent defects of 
Hinduism, arising from caste, the npiritof love, 
the spirit of charity, as Christ and Buddha 
understood it, has not formed its predominant 
feature. While we ace talkiog of a nationality, 
there is no oneness of spirit, because love 
ho-s not formed the distinguishing mark of 
present-day Hindu religion. We have therefore to 
borrow from the Christian religion and from 
Buddhism the spirit of love. If we will only 
realise the tact that this spirit of love ought to bo 
the guiding principle of every one of us, it wo 


will goto all the religions and draw from them 
this spirit of charity and bring it to bear upon all 
our activities and our doings, this darkness which 
ia facing us Just now will become, the dawn of an 
ampler day. 

The Prarthana Samaj was founded for this pur- 
poso. It is sometimes called an electic religion. 
It is said that the Prarthana Samaj has no religion 
of its own : that it borrows one idea from this 
religion and another from that religion. But the 
more cultivated minds are now beginning to feel 
thatevery religion has something to contribute to 
the progress of man ; that it is not by means of 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhismalone, but 
by bringing together into one field all the grand 
doctrines of ditferent religions that a new religion 
must be formed which will suit the aspirations 
of the human hoart. God had manifested Himself 
in all countries and ages. His prophets, his 
saints are the bond of humanity. He had one law 
for all — the law of loro. Not by hatred, bat 
by love can nations live and endure. This is the 
need of the present age. A new spirit is 
abioad. Our minds are awakened— thanks to 
the enlightening and enlivening influences of the 
British rule. 


i>ui our nearis nave to be „ ......... 

the expulsive power of a new afrection."— It fa 
that alone which can direct aright the spirit of 
eeif-assertion that is now apparent inourmove* 
ments. We cannot indeed say tind we do not 
know where this cmient of this self-nsaertion is 
goingand how long it would run as a forro of 
• aecUrianism. But let \w have faith in God and 
tlioee of us who find anchor in the cjuiot backwater 
of tbe wisdom of the ages refuse to be swept along 
by this turbulent tuirent of csste and sect. Let 
us toil and trust for love. Whether the Prarthana 
Samaj succeeds or not, this Church will always 
eUndasaii example to all as a protest against 
wcUrianKm, as a decl’-ratioi) of the faith that 
ought to be in every one of us if progress is to be 
or the right character, and this Church, although 
It may not bring within its fold a large number of 
uiembera, ita spirit will go on permeating, uncon- 
sciously It may be, the heart of every Indian, 
whether he is a Christian, Hindu or Xfahomedan, 
making all feel that in spite of all that we say m 
defence of tbe existing Institutions, the great duty 
impoeedujon us all is to love God and to love 
man, and to act in the consciousness of the convic- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God, and the brother: 
bood of man. 
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TOPICS FBOM PERIODICALS. 


The Mahratta Plough. 

Sir George Bi'r.iwool C'lntributM a very notii- 
Me end eloquent paper on “ The Mihmtta 
Ploogh “ to the Journal »if the /^oyal fioctHy of 
Art* wherein iie gives a clear and aurcinet luatory 
of the JJitluntU eoutitrr nnd it^ people. lie fimt 
dwells on tlie gcogcaph’cal limits of Malnnwhtnv 
and its physical fmtmes, bringing oat clearly the 
effect of thtse on the ru«toms nnd manners, tastes 
and temperaments nnd the religions and ptnlo 
sophicsl con'.cptioRS of the 5faiirstt««. Hepnes 
shinl'a-eje view cf their h^^to^y and pays i 
fitlirnj tribute to the ii.teiiaity, tlic do»u«>fc'bl 
f.ir.aticism (if the pttriotism of tlie Al«hr.««( <«. 
He then spe(\lc3 of the M.sbiaUn rayitt »n the 
fallowing words 

M'hcn engsced in the eonlempUtion of the creatire 
ptftrer of the .tlniichty *< menifeitcd »n fhe geography 
end general pbywogrehp/ of the Mahratta country, ae 
are apt ttomentanly to regsrU merelji human affaire and 
Interests aa altogether Insignifloant and coolcmptiUo, 
and to eiclaim wltii the llehrew Pailmiat. “What i» 
man that Thou are mindful of him, and the too of man 
that Thoa sNuest him." 

“And yet whe/j we eomo to examoo the irOBoerluI 
ways in which the MahretU rdgnf, or cuMiralor. haa 
adapted himaalf to hit aufrounding conditions ot aod and 
climate, and gradually aocured bit economic mastery o'cr 
them, it aeems to us again as thoiuli tlio .Mmighty had 
CQiTthred tlioin to no other end tiun to auhwcvo the pur- 
poser of wan ; and as if <ndei.d Uio Godhead# Self w*» 
one wiUiyiajurc, or the Dirino Jtca.on residing In the 
whole world, and ita psrla, and adjusting and dclinnimng 
them all to the abiding well-beioB and to biglwst happi- 
ness of humanity.'’ 

LnW on, he dwells at great length on the ordi- 
nary Muhr.tU plough nml the drill plough and 
gives ts beautiful accuunt ot the agricuUure of 
the Msh-nsshlrH. His deecription of the aim- 
pie life of the ngriculliirists is pi''tuie*q«e. Fur- 
ther on Sir George ohsfrscs tint tin* iiiiiodiictioii 
of the imrhiiiejy of Western ngHcuUnre into 
India is quit'.) iiojiossibli* in the picsentec.TOniic 
eomlitJon of the country and that ewy ntlenipt 
atitiii hig exoeiioiice has proved n fl/»graJ»t awil 
ridiculous fiilure Ssys Sir George Wr»J»oo«l : — 

The Indian plough >», In short, part aodjmTCel of a 
fixed crysUUised life, wherein It ia the primiUfo and 
primary Inleprant molecule, reKulstiiig the relatione and 
oetermimnR U e dimensions and tlio yllimftte character 
of the entire and indissotuble economic, social sod reh- 
gieue system budt upon it Thus the socia) eepccta 
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of a Pakhan village are as of a large family, all living 
together, that united life of contentment in modention, 
which is the perfection of human felicity. 

8ir Oeoige iher makes n contrast of the Hist 
and Ibo West aril draws n striking picture of the 
Hast as follows ; — 

In (ho (lismon of (ho twenty-four hours, (he Oakhan 
mitn/ has. for tbapast 5, WO years reohsed Uio vainly- 
hoped-for ideal of tha English artisan, aod at a twelfth 
oftho cost. 

* Htglit hours to work. 

Eight hours to play, 

Eight hours to sleep, 

And eiglit pennies (not shillings) a day.' 

“He has rcalwcd also, and in its fullest s(H!uriCy,thcfdeal 
co-opcratiro l<fc of the day dreams of the Bociafitts of tha 
West And IS not Ibis co-openvliro agricultural life of 
the people of India high farming in its noblcat sense 
and conception ot the term ? 

“Tho enactments embodied in tko Code of Jlanu and 
eogoale law books of the Hindus have achieved thU con- 
summation for India from before the foundations of 
Athens end Eomo . and, through ell that dark, backn srd, 
and abysm of lime, we trace there the bright outlmcs of 
a eelf-r^nUinvd, self-dependent, symmstncal, and per- 
fectly harmonious industrial economy, deeply rooted in 
the ^pular conviction of its sacrosanct chsraoter, and 
protected through every political and corenercial vieitsU 
tude, liy the absolute power and marvellous wisdom and 
Uct of the Orahoianicsl pneslbooJg so Ideal social order 
wo should hare Iwld impossible of realisation but that if 
still continues to exist, and to afford u«, In the yet living 
rcaultv of its daily operation in India, a proof of the 
•upeiiorily, in so many unsuspected ways, of the hieratio 
Civilisation of aiiliquity over tha aocniar, joyleaa, inane, 
and sclf-drstnictive. modern civilisation of the West; 
and of a truth >t t* in the contemplation of the practical 
workings of this snciahatio system ot the Code of Menu 
that the eyinpathctic Englishman in India drinki deepest 
ot the bU>a of knowing othera bleat 
“ Wbat we call pr,>sjH'rity exists only in figures, and 
has no place m the persnnal experience of tho vast 
masses mailing up tho population <if tiio so-called ‘pro- 
grcs.ivo ’ nations of tho West 
“ It merely means ihe ncoumiiUtion of awaiiBg 
wealth ill tho Iixnds of a few, by the dcTouritg, wolfish 
apolialion of the many ; end in its last result, the 
bitter, stark, and Cruel contrast presented between tho 
ll’est Eudofl/ondoa and tho East And do Kiiropo 
and America desire to reduce all Asia to an Fast Knd ? 

“ Happy India! -vhcre all iiio-i may ktitl possess then)- 
aolvos in natural sufilcioncy and contentment, and freciv 
find tlieir highest joys in tho spiritual beliefs, or, let it 
be, iKa-iioiia, that hare tnnsformed their trade union 
erganisAtion into a reritabio CMIm iiel. 

Tlie writer tlion deplores tli« Western civiti- 
s-stiiin which is pUjiug havoc on the ancient 
ctvili-ixtion of India nnd tlma concludes the 
ixvtiele 

"Hms tho lesson of tho Indian plougli, if rightly read, 
goea deep -.and ho who runs may read it; and the deep- 
est gulf before England is that wo are ourselves digging, 
liy forcing tho insular institutions of this country on (ho 
foreign soil of India." ' 
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Tlie Ancient Sea-Borne Trade of India. 


Mr. Ilncilia Kuinu.l Jlookeiji, Jjcctur*‘r iu 
Economic-*, at tlie Ht-ngil National College, 
0-»lcntta,c-)iitribntes an inleiesting nrtiuU to the 
Novcnibei numbm- of the Modern A‘«ri«*,a nn'lei 
the above heiding. The nitiilo ihiowa a flw^l 
of light on the ancient aen-boi'Mo ti.«Je of Indi.i 
thiity ceiitmies agv. He st.ites that loth Umh- 


miiu.:.il and Bmhlhistic tejtt,i mu uplete v/ith 
references to the ae>-bortie li-a.te of India thnt 
directly and indirectly demonsti.iti- elm fxisteni-.. 
and development of anttionil ahipping nnd 
ship building. In oidei to piovu ibe validity of 
this stiitPinent he Juvws upon all soits .>f evidenco 
literny, insoripiionsl and nuinn-in.tiic and both 
Indian and Foieign By the pioduciion of tbes- 
evidences, he proves Imjond doubt die l•xlsu•nt.> 
of India's over-eei tiade and ostaMithes the 
authenticity of the abuinlant Hliaeioiis to India’s 
gloiioiis ccmmeicinl poMtion vrhuh ►,»>« once 


occupied and for long uuiiiUiued hh ih© Que^n of 
theEistein Seas The tlien immenMty of India’s 
coinmeroml pi-osperity cm ce well gauged by th© 
following ssiiteiiccs ■ — 

For full thirty eenturiee Indi* stood out the verr 
heart of th. commercial world, cultimti.iR irado 
relations »^ees»nely with the Phoe.deii.,^ Jen* 
Assyrians, Greeks, EgypUans and nomaus in ancient 
^mes. and Turks, Venctisns, Protnguese, l)nUh and 
English in modern times, A genial climato and a 
fertile soil coupled with the industry and fn.cal.tv of 
the Indirti people rendered them virtually independent 
of the ■iceesaancs oriifo 
while their secondary wants were few. Of the Utter tin’ 
lead, glass, amber, *teel for arms, and perhaps coial’and 
toa small ertent medicinal drugs were all that Ind.* 
had need to import from Europe and Western Asia 
while to Arabia she was indebted for the sunpU of fr«n 
tanceiise used in her temples. On the oofer band’ 
Ind, a provided Europe with wool fioni the fleeces of 
the sheep bred on h»r north-western inouoUi.i ranee* 
famous since thed.ys of Aloaandcr the Ciriat- with 
onyx, chalcedony, 1 ip.slizuli, snd jasper, then esteemed 
as precious stones ; with a resinous giiin, furs a**, 
foetida, and music; with e-iibroideied woollen flbrics 
and coloured carpets which were as hicblv 

in London and Pans at tlio present day. Uut tiir inn«f 
valuable of the espirts of India was silk, which under 
the Persian Emmre. ,» .aid to have bee., exchanged hv 
weight with hold. It was manufactured in India, aa 
well as obUined for re-export from China. Keit to 


ailk in value were cotton eloUis ranging from course 
canvas and calieocs to muslins of the finest texture. 
India also supplied foreign couutries with oils, brass- 
ware, a pri'inratioii of the siignr-canc, salt, 

drug*, dyes and aronnties, while she lad also a mo- 
nopoly in the matter of the supply of l>ej’i>cr, cinnamon 
and other edible spices uliioli were in gicnt reijutst In 
nuro|>e tbrou(.hoiit. 


AS a C<i|ISC(|lie,,ui- U. LIUS J,... 

ia aiij to hive bceti fur ip.iny cei.tiuies the fiunl 
deposilory of n larg.s porlioii of the metfllliu 
wenitli of tliH w'oild, 'I'lio wiiter then icl.stea 
the facta of this iiitein.ition il (niJc of India in 
the ago of the Bible ; — 

The ai.tKiuity of this trade will bo evident from the 
faet that it is foreshadowed even in tlic Ilig-ifcla, one of 
the oldcHt literary records of humanity, which, as I hare 
olsewhcrofcliown, speaks in rasnv places of ships and 
merchant* siiliog out in ship* into the open main for 
the sake of riches, braving the perils of the deep wbero 
Uiero I* no support, nothing to rest upon or cling to. 
riits sea-borii9 tride of India which mar thus ha said 
to Imre beg.in ever stneo tlia dawn of history and 
tto beginning of recorded time is now algo supposed 
by competent authorities to be alluded to iS the 
Diblo itself the difo of which Dr. Caldwell has 
roughly fixed at 1,(W II. C. In the Hook of Genesis 
there le mention of a company of traders with their 
camels bearing sp.cory, balm and myrrh going to Egypt. 
In tho days of Solomon there went from India ivo^. 
prments, armour, spices snd peacock* which found 
emtomers In ancient Syria. In tho Book of Klngi it 
Solomon cams to Ophir and 
of olmug trees, precious 
?i!! ^ ^ “'0 of Esekiel which dwells 

mentioned com- 
''™ "?'^"'>btcdly of Indian origin. Thus 
meludcd in them are chifracteristio 
wrii^r*'l^«\^^ and were rcoognised as such by classical 
writers like Megaathenes, Theophrastrus and Virgil. 

Later on, tlie writer proceeds to consider the 
recoid left by Greek writei-s of the intcriintional 
mtereoucse of Indis. The earliest notice is a.aiJ 
to be that of Herodotus (450 D. C) the f.ither of 
history. Further o„, ht cites evidence f.om 
CtcMas’a «« Indika ” (400 tl C) the earliest Greek 
t«at.seo„ India. Still fu.ther. tlie write., give.s 
the following account of India’s ship-buil.ling 
mdustryjiuring the of the Maurynsffrom 325 

in Oioao^^'^anclnrdflv^rBo”*/ ‘■hip-building was 
wy flonris^ing indLtri V, "* '*2'- B- G.) a 

and tie stimulus to its i fmplr.j ment to many . 
from the demands f •'riapmet must have com. 

Alexander’* passage of (he ind 


1 w-ag effected by nicniis 
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wM aUo useJ «ii unat, b famous toy*ge 

Hj,b,p.,. ro. puri»... a.ir. .» 

SSoi:.;- JO... .0.0 's"" v'r" ‘is: 

and a stupendous fleet j,n„ t'ortins Bod 

,0 Aru.n, " ,.l .coordios to " tj» 

niuilorv’S about 2,000 TcaseJs, 

more i-ehable cstimste of Ttu y li-oops, setcral 

>sh:cb between thorn 1, o^sunXr U vr*., 

Ihousatid horses and Tast '1"'^"*'*'®*. ,_,.?Jutirel« of >«* 
mdeed, an estraordtna.fly hufO ■ A„,aft 

dmnuood by the hands and the 

»lso mentions the con8l»'“e‘‘®" “ - .J <,t 30 oara 
supply by the tr.be .-^'‘'^ 1 ? bS% them 

and tr vnsport vessels which \yere a t 

Tl,« s.v,.\ D.p«rtiT-e..l i.ndsr tho Moo.)"" 

K,.,-. i. .aid t' I"'" "’>• “e*"'"'’- 

Wins pi .. el i'. tl."E« 

Svu'erii.leRdeii* '*f Sl.ip* 


The Ancient Greek View ol Women 
Mao’, .tni.i.le v.o.it". l".s ’>* *i 

cutioe.lj Mr, G«.rg. Willi. 

in tl.e O.'toluv Cio.n.oW""" • " ' 

.nu.nl fi.e.cn P'i'.lt »«'« "' 1 '“”' 

1,1. f.. .0.1.1 c».,d,l.on. "liitl. l'™»Pl“ 

.obj,.U.n. In ll.i. .tif "> 

,l„.loi«,l ...tain q.uliti..wl,..l, m.„ co...l.:on~‘ 
and Kttirised iit litcinturo. 

.proo !i..i.d to rifyei. ;„ 3 'nKT ,,.5 

loatista, philosophers, and ’ „ll couched in 

fragment* wh cli r ,ubi«eted’ women to con* 

an attitude of eonterapt. Men J, andln- 

ditions which made them \ cf «bich they 

Tolous ; and then condemned ‘he™ educat^. 

were thcmscUes the cause M omen c 

them to maosRo HIS ...1- Tlioso women, anen 

children forhis family succ ‘ultured, w<re either 

as \»pasi». «ho "e™ ,„.„i„ns’ who lived oot- 

SS* " 

OKn .0.1.1. loone H* '"S'’''* “r""”" 

in Ih. no..i.ip oI tl.r E.,rth-,Motl..r. G.nl.lo 

■uci.ty u-poli.l.l tbot '...''''T 
rro... With it ..... .»r«ut~t th. »..o.l.b.r- 
'„tio,„of.>....,i...ior.‘l fo™ »' 


the family. The loose, es.s of inoiale, the .esnal 
of ..oty klnl, the lepr.ivities of »n early 
nnl nmifi....! .go, '.r™ "It.ilrate.l l„ tl'« freed™ 
of ,.o.».t. ai..l 11 ... veneration of mothe.i In ila 
plan, theto was developed the woi.h.p of the 

Heaven F.ther. It na. aas.i.nel that heaven is 

Irnttet th.n eaith, ll."t falherl.oo.l is pmev .nd 
an .1 i.ohlerthan motheihood. With Heave., was 

not only aasoci tied the maseoli... p.it.ciple, hut 

cvativo powe., di'in. generative q,.«lilies, and 
the son, re of .nlhor.ty. While th. worship of 
Eartn w.a regarded «> gro-s and sensual, that of 
Heaven was e-teeme.l a. spiiitnal and divine, 
Tl...t»hHh....hev. is excellent, pnre, holy, and 

spin'ual; that which is Wow is en”"''. 
d,pr..d,ng, and earthly Therefo.e, all elevated 
,n.l .h..ne things and Ihonght. were assocated 
with Heatan, and venerated as aoprsmo A. all 
vromen are ea.thly, so all men era heavenly. 
Hesenhmty is ,n ils.lf et the nature of Heaven. 
It is tUerclore h sbuice of suDiorlty nnd entitled 
to tule, to family and political power. From the 
wry natnte of woman, and her origin in what is 
.arthly, she ha. no capaoily for, no inhaicnt 
right to, role s-id Mi'hority. 

Thc*e >'*■« U'-folJed "nd erpoundfcd in the 
Chinesa Kings or bottk^ of sirred pliilosopliy nnd 
vthica; and they n.or> or !.«> I..lly eapre.sa the 
iheoriva aeeepted wherever patri.ncl.ali.m was 
dcwlopci. in the patriarchal theory >we find 
not n.et. 1 . a e ...eption of th. family and the 
sUte; but nn inlerpretntion of the universe, and 
a philosophy of life It bar.ama aaaoc.ated with 
all the pr-giethsive pluses of elliics -ind religion 
in the (indent emplre.s ; nnd it wis m ido supreme 
in llm family and in the stale. Ancient diili- 
B-ition ivns iiiasculme. Within its limits, and 
white it existed, fatherhoo,! was the symbol of 
nil reul power and Authority. The father was 
supreme in heaven and on earth. He ruled an 
rarth hreiuse there were above him the fathers 
in heaven, who gave him rieht to rule, and 
dominion over all who were subject to his might. 
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Hinduism as a Historic Growth and a 
Living Faith. 

5Ir. Naresli Chandra Sen-Gupt.a, has an interest- 
ing and instructive art\c\o on “ llinduisra aa n 
Historic Growth and a Living Faith,” in the 
October number of Thi hidian World. He fAya 
that the Vedic religion was extended, dehabcd 
and modified with the extension of the Aryan 
dominion over India and looks upon the Pnmnas 
in the following light ; — 

“ A great deal ot thia change must have already talten 
place at the time the Puranas were compiled. If ne 
look upon the Puranas as an attempt to taVc atock of 
theieligious mjths, legends, tenets and ntes in vogue 
at the time and to give them an added sanction in a 
purided and more spiritual form, it will bo readily 
acknowledged then that the Puranas do represent ao 
attempt at reform. And 1 venture to assert that the 
Puranas and Furanic literature do represent such an 
attempt . The name Purana implies that these were 
reeoras of old tunes and nu new-fangled legends could 
possibly find acceptance as old reeoras all over India in 
the waytlie Puranas get within the sliort timo that 
could bo given them ” 

The purpose of the Putnnic liter'iture is, in 
the words of the writer, as follows* — 

“Puranaetake full account of the beliefs developed 
by the natural religious consciousness of mao and to so 
manipulate them as to establish upon tlicir basis s 
structure of lofty Spnltaalism For, if by spiiilualism 
it meant the recogniiion of man as a epintual principle 
with a moral destiny and a theory of the universe 
involving a eupremo spiritual principle to whom 
reverence is due, if it means the cuItivaUon of that 
instinct in nisn by which ho wilt not seek the mere 
worldly goods but yearn for things that are of eternal 
worth, then it must tw admitted that in spite of all tlio 
grosanesscind absurdity of its legends, Puranic teachings 
properly imbibed do lead to such a result. Viewed lo 
the light ot this result the true oriect ot Puranic teaching 
cannot certainly be gainsaid — end it can be put forward 
with a certain amount oS confidence lhattho Pnvanas 
were designed to piodiiee a higher spiritnalistic 
atmosphere in the lives of the masses by a skilful uioni- 
pulstion of their religions convictions as embodied in 
tlie theories, legends and practices which bad been 
naturally devoted by the native religious consciousness 
of the people.” 

The Pwrunas were intended for inferior Intel- 
lecta wlio could not, vise to the h»ght^ ot 
^tfroi£a-r«4a while the higher teacliingsnf religion 
asembodied in the leiirinfa were for the elect who 
can rise to the high ami pure conception of the 
Brahman and ef theunity of the Ego and Brehtnan. 


The idea of the Hindu religious teachers ia said 
to have been that a religion wliose inner 
truths are incomprehensible to one, is of n't 'tse 
to him in ns much as it would tend to create a 
parrot-like adoption of n pncticallv mpaningte<« 
jargon an! would rouse no sacred feeling. And 
it was this principle which induced the great 
Hindu religious te-vchers : 

“To give each man a rcUgioo which ho could com- 
prehend and which would call forth the requisite atti- 
tude of mind, avouso enq'ury and by bunging into 
existence a religious impulse, leaden to a hankering 
after truth and step by step to the attainment of the 
highest form of religion.’' 

Aft»i the ngc of the Puiaiias was over, the 
Tantnh forms of worship b*gan, TImh, this pro- 
c««« of eudleas wimiKticin of religious idevs I'a** 
gone on making onw.iid atiidos feverv day, till 
today, wefirl in the Hindu religion n stupeiid* 
ous conglomeration of inconsistent doctrines nnd 
mudes of woiship. But nmong this apparent 
inconsisiti-cy of doctiinee, runsalhread of unity 
and hnniogenfity. Hinduism Inya far greater 
emphasia upon discipline than upon doctrine 
Mid tUo principal parpo''eof the Hindu Shastros 
is fiiimmed npin ono won! Dh'trni't wliicli means 
a regulation of our life nnd our impulses so as 
lo prodiwe a paiticuKr type of character. The 
writer then proceeds tn show that the csntrnl 
truth pf Hinduism is f.aith in divinity and 
nbv<jlut« renunciation and self-surrender to God. 
In this central tiuvh, is said to lie the secret of 
that wonderful tof or.ance of Hinduism, A Hindu, 
• hough All unbeliever in many of the doctrines of 
Hinduism, still 0nd« in the tenets of the religion 
And philosophy uf Indii, doctrines which balisfy 
his own soul. In spite of the m inifold doctrines 
cf llinduistn with n gulf <,f diOerenca between 
them each, it is a leal, living fsitli satisfying 
every* Hindu to the greatest povelble extent and 
making him lealiae the real value of the genuine 
apiritualism bequeathed to him by a long line of 
eeU-Ies3 eeekers after Ood. 
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Psalms of the Sisters 

l„ th. C.ur«nt ,.u.nV»r ot tl,. EMUt J!«i™ 
.eoo„„to!th. 'Mmso 
tk. Shier.,’ the emin.i.t UJy-^i.eip e" » 

S„aJl,.r ....1 U.e et the «>ore»en. 

e,lled&rly Be, MM™. Tl.ere -e ™ conven^ 
M<.rr...rriM,l teree.l., o! relig.™ 
emeticii de.cnb.d in tbeso ver.es but e.e 
u, ,b. l„o bunb.d .ud .i.lyr<...r e,e..^d to 

btelbren.ud ...enty-lbre. esrrib.d to ...le.e, 

. reu’on.l docu»eot e>viug »" oee'>'>"‘ »' 

ephiKie io lb. eulbo.’. religiou. e.peri-o.o ’ 
P.Mo.« Ol Ibe Sialera dlustrale beat r" ” " 
light lb. »ou«'ii» , 

I„d,... -.emeu «b,u Boddi.ie... ureee. 
u-et. tb, motives wbieh drove -vome- t~” “ 

„o.ld" to.mbt,c.tbebom.ies.sl.fe. D.l..e..oe« 
.„d heedom item suff.riug, J”'; 

demeetic. .sii.l, from .,me s, tf™‘ »“• 

beeem.ie..!.n.bio, is bymued '"'"-'-’“I 

„pl.i„,di» eemmsewry. The u.v.eM >"<» 

Wtterssl impermsbeote iu .«r.b e.d es.« 

oud .be prospeet o( the un.ndioS r”— 

u„d ...bbth, .iso besten «■». """ 

freedom. Tbe life of emunripetiou i. oo 

.eliv. eod eontempUtiv. disepboe ood .mtb.s 
greeter opportuoily for r.gol.ti.g - 

Ling botb tboogbt end deed. “"f 

tbeUdydiseiple. ""d mod. of l.ed.rg bf. 

ave given in tlio following words 
On entering tho Ule 

like her liter Christian sisters, thereot 

;".lloo, .11 d.u...llo •■■0.™; f"|„SeS%,r h»l 
hecamc, not m idjunft. Oie BWithmg 

.hared, her dress Vo tooomonnd go, 

toga of the mala reliKions. *"® . elimb and muse 

,o%.„a.e.lo.. .. I'-e SS/i Cia «ei 

on toounUin braes. Tojre t od ns aji uoseied 

other austere joy of g communion of mind of the 
rational being, shanng m ■ !-_ ^i,gt power of a^' 
Talhagatas cf all 8 1^ „ which the 

log things as they really have corn 
Buddhist called "being awake 


Shintoism : The Relision of Japan. 

lutho OreMIfferirm tor “J” 

.itieloontbe Kolig.on J"P'." J 

rS;4i.r-J-t..:r"rSr rSe... 
EHSEfeeSKmi 

.nd erer, thins be hold. dear. 

W.tb r.g,rd to tb. -voud.iful prog.e.BO Jep»n 
in .very department of kno-ledge -vithin tb. la.t 
fifty yeais, the writer _ to be counted 

“'“tlta S' r™”" olthe'Vorld, fnllj esmpped 
against too great a o :.„__ftMmentB in commerce, in 
wiili all tlm latest mode has adapted 

finance, in warfare a n B VC baa eiolred, 

not appear to hate touched . 

He then dtea cxnmplea ahewintr 
ib the conception of ,h 

jKeLimbme. death by eincide mtber tboi> 

^ tu (in rneoiy with everlaeting diegiece. 

*rhi* 18 the spivit that perradea all ranks of the 

Sldnloiam .vist eid. by eide | 

^••v .>.r.v,Aiher The c»eat masa ot the people 

";is "p^ KX. 

'■"■'"Uf "n”'X br'r,dii bf bnndfed 

"yrmd. and the, are tb. reputed .nc.stor. of 

tbo Slitaido and d.liicd beroea. 

and nncealor.worablp tlins form part of tbo 

Japan,™ religion. Tb, -vriter then de, cubes 

SUintoiam in the following words :— 

a tn, er^d », b. ar b‘Ml'"'n1il; ' dt.'-'mifn 

■2;rk;:'s.o?nL“rSi™- 

fteVb-reVIt inspiration, of a code of morals and of a 
hn7ul»”s”nd to"the dictates of the M.tad^ 
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Grime and Punishment. 

In tho llilhfrl Journal for October, Sir 
■\VilIiicj Collin®, M. P., has a, notable contiibo- 
lion on Crimn and Pmnshment ah\c\» ahowld bo 
valuable to all countiies Sir William eills promi- 
nent attention to tho defteta of the pie«eiit Bys- 
tem nf prison discipline in England. The f.ita- 
listic doettine that *' a ceitain prupotUon of the 
population must be accepted as degenerate, as 
anti-social, as criminal by natuie and instinct *’, 
should give place to one of hope and faith in the 
reform of those criminals who ate convicted. 

The two set iuus del wits undtt the pieset^tai- 
rangements aie : — 

(l)Theie is a hiatus hetnecn the cooimitluig 
nulhoiity and the leceiving niithority, between 
the judge who aentcncea and the pnson aulboi- 
ity who seas tho sonteitco execiitwi. Tlie classifi- 
cation of ciimunla is caseiitid if the pnnishnieot 
is to fit the Clime. Tlie sorting of criminal<., of 
the mad and the bad, should .adequately be done. 
Ample evidence has been adduco-i by tlio U-iyal 
Commission on the feeble minded to piove 
t\iat there are many criminals, who are under- 
going prison treatment with sbsoliitely no wae, 
because they are feeble-minded. Their proper 
plac«> should have been asylums where ay mpithetic 
tre.atment is given. 

(2) Thckscconil defect is to be found in the fact 
tint “the Supeiiiitendents of I’lison®, whether 
medical nr not, are usually innocent of such know- 
ledge t« is likely to be ncce.'Sarj in dealing with 
the mental and moral reform of those rommitted 
to their charge." The prisoners mar be Mi'd to 
be plusicnlly all right : sufficient care is genrially 
taken in piisans to turn them out to lio pood 
animals. Ilut no serious attempt is directed to 
make them po<vi men and women. Special study 
and experience is necessary in th«sa cfijcet* end 
.. both arc not to be feund in those to whom the 
reformatvon of criminals is now eiitrusted. 


Sii William s.i>s ; “Unless we are .able to evoke 
and lecognise in each individuality (which is not 
prone to insanity or is mentally defective) a con- 
scious co-partnership in the aichitectuie of his or 
her own ch iracter, that is to Kiy, a free will to 
chouse, a 6< If-cotiscious power actuated by ideals 
which tr.iiisceiid the imtuial and merely physicjtl 
saiiclioita, a will aiiimited by a eense of iiioral 
obtig4tiflii fortifi-d by faithfulness to the better 
choice, and of duty to the right and the disinter- 
ested good, our efforts are fotedoomed to failure.” 
Recoiistnicmn of character is the most important 
thing and here it is that the ' magnetic peisonal 
iiilliiei ce of those in command c.an exeit an influ- 
ence almost omnipotent in its extent and 
depth.' 

Indian Nationality- 

The lirtihwavaiin for September publishea a 
lecture, delivered by Slater Nivedita on Unity 
of Life and Typo in India,” She states the funda- 
mental i«v.A of naiion-biith as follows and applies 
theoi to India of the present day 

Anv country nbieh is geogr&phicAlly distinct, has 
po»er to become the ciadlc of a nationality. KsUonal 
unity »* dependent upon plate. Tho tank of n nation 
m Iioruanit) is determined by the complexity oml poten- 
tishty of its eompoiicnt pnrU. Wlist anyono of its 
etemenU lis* achieved m Uie past, Uus nation may ex- 
pect to attain, as a vtliole, in tlio future Complexity of 
elements, nlien duly siiborJinatcJ to the notionalming 
iuQucuce of place, isaaoureeot atrcngtli, and not ncak- 
Rcss, toa nation. 

f* there Buch community of life and typo in 
India which way snoncr or Inter serve ns tho 
foundation of n imtioii'iHty ? “The fiiat troisuie 
of n nation, gpoprnphirnl distinctnes®, Iniiii un- 
deninhly p-Kfi-SM K, in an exti.\o«dinavy d.gvce. 
And her f>-oplodifr.-» wi.hlyfroin tlwRctliatm- 
hihit th? nuroundii.g cwintrii-a. Jn India nK a 
whole, Aryan Me. Is and c mr-pfs dominate thcae 
of all other eleinevvta. Neither Jain nor Mslio- 
OH-faii nccepU tli- authority of the Vcd.is or 
ep.mrt„S, w t ,tl, .Er„irf ,,, .„,t„re 

Jni.eil tli.m, XI10 re.ulis ot .du.fttion 
»»•!.. tWrtic ,11 
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^>te — the Jftin, the MnhomoUt and tha Hindu 
aie maikinl “ by a bi^U development of dome'.tic 
afficUon, by a dclic.ite range of social oWivalion 
and criticUm, and by tl>e adntiavion 

that the ^holo of life is to be swbjrdinited *o 
the elbical struggle between inclin.Uion and co« s- 
cience.” The m 'st taaikcd trait of Indian person vli 
ty — a profound emctionil development and 
refinciaent — u common (o nil the racesand creede. 
of India. 

Tlie keynote uf the atcli of family devotion — 
alike for Hindu and Mahomednn — lie* m ibe 
feelii'c of the son foi his mother. So i« tlia* »''■ 
wiU. the orgvnitt p»»t playe'l in the life of m 
Evstevi. hoii'slnldby the aged — one of the nio-t 
bMiitjfnl featurw ef c.’tQmmial <ivil«»"tu)n 

Sister NIvedita «vys that the difTeJeneo U»«rm 
the two religions lies more in ciiHoms th«n in 
doctrines, in matter# of hnuxelmld Hivlmitiiv, 
women and the priesthojd ‘ tli in with tlioM* n ti i • 
ests out of e-hirh the Jjve« of «»■';», and o^tlvltM^, 
ciriofltid iialton il, ut-H tiudf.’ 

The follow ing pa8!>^gH in the Uvtnie is in (■ 
worthy ; — 

1 Bnd an otcrwliclmln,; aipect ot lailiiii unity in the 
(act thnt no single niciii1>«r or provinro repeats the tiiix** 
tion of any other. \(;ain't the great eoimnon background 
of highly derclotvd Kvlnig, the Dcngnli staAdo out, with 
hta auaiity and iiuniour; the Maliratta exhibits hie gum* 
Dcas and tenacity. Tho one may glory in hie imaginalioo, 
the other in hie itrcogth of will. The Punjabi bns the 
faultlese ooiirago, and also somolhing of tho rhiW-hhr- 
ne«e, ot a military race. The >Iadraeei has the gravity 
and decorum of ono whose dwelling is in the •.hatlow of 
a Church. Tli^ ^fohainaiadan, wherever we meet him, 
standi unirstched for hie eourtcer and grsndenrpf beir- 
ing And creryone of these, we must reuiembcr.respondj 
to the tame miio elenientil niothcs. With all alike, lore 
of home, pride of race, idi'aliem of woni.m, ir a passion. 
With everyone, devotion to Indio as India finds some 
characteristic expiession. To the lluidn of all province#, 
his ^fothcrl^nd is tho seat of holinesi, the chosen home 
of righteonsneis, the lend of seven sieied rivers, “the 
place to wh’ch sooner or I iter must como all souls m 
tho <iucRt of God.” To the son of Ivlatn, her earth is the 
dust of his saints She is the seal upon his greatest 
memories Her villages are his home In ) rr future lies 
his hope. In both, the nationalising cooscionsness is 
fresh and uceshruislcd 


The Problem of Missionary Enterprise. 

Mr, C. S. Ariiiiihle, « A , b. L. D , F. R H. 
S, Hony, rrinciphl, Ceiitriil Hindu College, 
Benarps, raises in the September number of the 
//fn^i'itan AVpiet'', n eiy of defence ng.iinst tho 
fsls* ami abominable statement of tho Editor of 
tlie Sdftcol Guiriliait, in commend.vtion of the 
the principle of ronvsrsion and tho benefits it 
brings in its tinin. The E.lit i in leferring to the 
Church Slissiotinry Sneifty's School at Srinngii, 
Kasbmtr, says, “1,400 boys mostly HitiditS and a 
Urge proportion of them of high ciste— aie being 
changed from enpetstitiems, ix/wirdly, idle and 
untvntliful beings into manly Ciiria'inns." Mr. 
Aruiidale says that movb of the people who are 
responsible for the propngvticin of Miss'on.iiy 
dottiiresin Indu mtertnin euch ah opinion of 
tho nit«v<-s The Average Englishman in Eiiglaiu? 
wbosw ftc<iusiiitAnru wiili India I'u limited to the 
rngi « kUs that she is “ tlie brightist jewel in the 
Brill'll Oiovvn “ i<nil •' mi»#tbi* kept at nil ro'ta,” 
aws m the Jndhn iin tiDsdiicited heatlen to 
whom Go( hna ee>it the priceleea blessings of 
Western civilisAlliin and ut Chii«ti»nity tit the 
hands of the English /Ay, nud if the poor Indian 
is alow to ftppjeciate these bunefibs, lint only 
piovesliH ignor£ti<.e. Uiiii'-tiinity of Hio tv pe of 
people mentioned nbuvo IS veiy msiiovvand exln- 
sive. Buell pcplo even go tho leiigih of nsseiting 
that theii intolei-hnce of other i idigions is n ncces- 
Siiy o<m#eq<ience of ihe 'iiperioi ty of Ch) istianity 
orei other rtJigions 

Jfr. Aruiulvio narrates tliri-e ciuscs lint contri- 
biitvd t ) the anecess of tiie ChiUti »ns — enthusi.ism 
and siiicercty ninong the woikstvi ; apithy nmoiig 
the Indian'; self-interest mnnng the convrited. 
"Up lill now tlie Mi"ion»ries }iavr captirattni men 
of lowest castes with their charms and they hive 
even gained eiitrnm.e into ilie npirlmeiiN of 
Indiuiv Ivdies for tlie di'seniination of ideas. 
KxisiptionHi rnses of conversion in the higher 
cerato of Indian 8-..ciety are, of course, to b© found, 
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but their number in‘-iginBc>nt ; the lower the Indians and tlio concoiDitnnt evHs, he saj«, 
castes, however, and notably tho outcastes, have — that it is bettci for a duty to be perfoimed badly 

at least temporarily — everything to gain and by the percon whose business it is to perform it 

little to lose by uonveision. Neglected by those than that it be done by one whose duty it is not. 

whose brotherly duty is to succotir them, they He thus eloquently pleads for the cause of edu- 

naturaUy turn with relief to the soci.vl status cation, the niaciagement of which should rest in 

which Ohii^tianity appears at first sight to ofler. tho hands of the natives. 

There is the prospect of good food, adequate cloth- Kow-a-days, however, the time baa come for 

in" and suitable employment. Conversion the people to begin to take upon themselves the 

carries with it a claim upon Government ofliciala education of their own children in their own 

and upon the European community generally, and ways and in their own ideals. Mistakes must be 

thonghon principle theie must be strict impaitiah- made in the beginning, for no progress, is pos-iible 

ty it is perfecllv obvi<ui« that hnin»n natnto without mistakes. It is odvisahle, therefore, to 

cannot be altogether i.tiCed Thus the Indian liegin ns soon as possible RO that the inevitable 

Chiistino alienates himself fioniliis brethren of mistekee may be over with the least delay. There 

the land of hvsbiith and identi 6 <s Uicns«U with isnocime tw making mistake*, but there ia a 

the ruling race and therefore eyptits extiaordi- veiy eenous ciiinein shrinking from action in 

nary favours and tonccs.MOi,» fiom Government onler to avoid them — that is not a mistake, it 

Even though the Government lomsiis iii.pnitml la ciilpible negligence and cowardice, to iiso no 

Ilia frieru, the cleigyman, comes to his ntd and a'longer temis. 

exerta his iiiDuet ce to the utmost m the nltnin If H he ttue, ns I believe history Abundniitly 

ment of the wished for object. Further the tiu,- pioven, that religion in an absolutely essential 

c.kUse of U\e euecess of Misnionaries w Awe to ilw. factor in patriotism, wnA that, in the teVigion of 

apilhy of tho Indi ins They do not care fur the the race, vv« have thecrndle of tlionti hereditarj’ 

fiul'inerged faith while the Engli-hmin’a first duty impnl-en and fcelingn which foim the Intge-her.rt- 

is to look to th«ii welfvre He urges upon «s the *d, generous, patriotic cltircn, then to i-eiid the 

neceseity of uplifting the lower cl«««es of people, chilJ in his emly jenra to ndmuls in which the 

who, if Irft to tlieiust'lves, will m coiiiso of lime ancesti «l u-liginn not only liaa no place but is 

adopt a JoTPign faitli. Tiiey mii-t be tinpht fiucisl to give way to another creud seems of the 

religion and they must be made to underatand utin‘'al danger to the weUaie of the nation. If 

the relative noilh cf tl'e two rival religions. patriolism rptings foith in epite of the eurround- 

The lemedy lies ill ediu-vlion. The education of ings. It Isa pitrIoti«m ahoi n uf that etendying 

our people ehould not be left 111 the hands of the iiifluen-e which icHgious principles alone c.an 

foreigners. Tiieir object is simply to pnvp^gtle give * patriotism dai geroua both to its pos.«es- 

their faith »t any c«-t. Tiie ei 1 ii<~vtion eorandtoMie country at large. Let Indian 

of the yming in the ancient ideals of the race thciefcre, lest Mieir neglect 

is one of his most sacivd duties and and canlcssneas In irg n heavy retribution upon 

trusts — the neglect nf whiih will be unBoly. the generation* cf the future; let them make a 

While truly lectgniring the blessings nf the deteTOiined eEfnrJ to exercife ein-clive control over 

^lissionaties in the matter of rducati‘>n, treshould | * . "^"rion of their own childcfn ; shove all, 

take upon nurseUes the responsibility of frnlher- the*f voice that liieif 

ing tho csu?e. So far the question of spotby of be given its due pU« in theVMininnrSlraaJ-r, 
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Commerce and Companies- 

A BESOAt, BWADESnl NATIOATIOS CO. 
LikettaSt»m»bip C™p»nyJo«n sooth tbB 

PO„.™h-staJtor» in "f 

powerful comV.mlion wlnnl' conlrola In i 
Liee, .nd .hey cerUinly ore to be ~”Sr.‘nl.W 
ineenroeb os tb. Kr«ln" *'■''> *'> *“ 

lb<..gl.“no p™6t ennldb. '"“'"b ^ 
,o...in«I." The -me defeat U to b. found ,n tb.. 
Company, in «.n, Sw.de.bi concern,, .ndtb.t 
i.tbe«Lngofthe Company, before .nffic.ent 
capM bn, not only been .nb^rribed but b.. 

' .cLlly peid. Tb. Director, of tb,. Oon-^ y 
point out tb,. tb. Be, 
interest rronld bare been e«yed »' 
been folly- enbscribed nod 

cent, dieidend to be declared. All who read tb» 
Rep.,., and wbo uk, an in.prrf.al v.e. of 
Swadeshi enUrptUe, will ,8-“ I e .re^ 
tbattbeirnon-aneceB i. largely ow.ng to 
lality and backwardne— on the part o our 
trylple, wbo are not ad.plrf to take rn.er-t 

in tire natiro enlerprisos." It >, 

inalmctiv. to learn that lb, Ohillagong, C-lcrtU 
and Indian up-country pa-Bengers neret^ 

M tbi. Company, being induced by tb. r«ln«, 
of per-ag. money mad" by ",»! Oomp.n.» . 
tbeTlk of tbe pa^engertraSo being pror^^ 
bytbeOorlngbi =«.ly pa-eng.r,, on tb, H 
Coromandel Coast, wbo docked Imm .« ?">*•*" 
were not nroved Irom tbeir ■''•8'*"“ ?>' 
redaction in pa».g. money offered y • 

Compani.,, n thn, prorfng lh.me.lre, to b, trm 

ohiiaVen of the-Motberland." Tb. “ 

erfdently crippled in it. enlerpr,,. by want 

capital. The .elling of the remaining ,b...« "■»' 
not only tree the Company from debt, bn won 
enable tbe Directors to increase Iberr fleet. 


Diflhoncst SwadesMBm. 

■W, do not pretend to be an nolhority on legal 
matter, but in our bumble opinion the nrere fine 
of Re 350 i, very lenient punishment meted nut, 
by lb. Bombay Court to Sant Bam Bhngwan, 
-lioprietorof tbe Hindnelan Cap Factory, who 

maconricled of cheating the public by the falao 

„p....nt.tlon that be was m.nnt.ctnnng cap, of 

,.riou. kind, from purely Indian m.terr.K He 
need to buy cap. of ch«.p foreign manufacture, 

.hanged tbeir lining. lot b" b”"’ ’'“""8 

SbmKe 

palmed offon a too erednlon. public aa a pure 
Sw.de.bi article. A fin, of E,. S50 to .ueb a 
miarcaol i, . m.r. joke, a mere low. of a week or 
tortnighf. earning.. It i. rigoron, imprltoumenl 
that .nob a traitor to lb. <«.nntry very nobly 
detorvM. However, rre cannot expect a Eoro^n 
Court of Jodgmenl to be very .evere in awerding 
„„Mnce, in ,«cb matter,. It i, to our owu ,oo.,l 
organisation w, look to boycott or excommunicato 
such blAck sheep. 

Ad«Ue«lion of sugar fs ft morft crying evU, 
•ndbes now Almost become ft unirersal practice 
io Indift. Wfc eagerly long to see half-ft-doien 
haltvau hauled up. for selling foreign sugar as 
Swadeshi. The trick is so common that it is 
(^ally ft rery aad comment on the public spirit 
of our countrymen that no worthy Indian citizen 
has tbe lime or care to take the nec«>asftry pains 
lobring to book some of our notorious sellers of 

fraudulent Swadeshi suRar.— 7«d«a« ^uemesjmen-' 

Japanese Goods in Calcntta. 

The Consul-Geneml for Jipan, Calcutta, has 
organised an Exhibition of Japanese Commercial 
Products. Considerable interest is displajed by 
the commercial community. The display is 
being held at the Office of the Consul-General, 
10, Hastings Street. It will be open free- 
daily from 11 A.M. to 4 r.M. A souvenir will 
be presented to each visitor during the first 
week. 


109 
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Cattle Breeding. 

:In'a paper on “Some Special Features of the 
Datikh System of Cattle Breeding," Mr. Peter 
Aug. Morkeberg read on September 1, at the 
British Association Meeting at Winnipeg pointed 
out that Denmark, mainly an agricultural country, 
which formerly grew corn for export and rai.^ 
very little cattle, beg.an to turn its attention to dairy 
farming after the middle of last century. With 
the introduction of the centrifugal cream-separator 
nd the building of eo-operatire dairy factories 
all over the country in the eighties the system of 
dairy farming spread to even the emaflest farms 
and the question of improving the two national 
milking breeds, the black and white Jutland and 
he red Danish dairy cattle, became important and 
of interest to almost all farmers. The work had 
been gradually developed in two quite distinct 
directions; on the one hnnd, the aim wne to 
encourage prominent breeders to develop herds 
capable of transmitting the most valuable qualities 
of the breed and to induce other breeders to take 
up this work and, on the other, the better utUita* 
tion o! the breeding animals from these euperior 
herds for the improvement of cattle breeding 
in general. For the first purpose, Cattle Shows 
and “selection of breeding centres" had been 
found useful, while cattle breeders' Associations 
and Control Unions had helped in the other direc- 
tion, Cattle Shows began about the middle of 
last century. At first all breeds and crosses com- 
peted together; from the sixties there were 
separate classes for the different breeds. From 
about 1870, the classes for single cows were dis- 
continued and prices offered instead for collections 
of cows bred by the exhibitor, a feature which 
was still considered very important, the idea being 
to draw the attention to the best herds, which 
could more safely be done when a collection and 
not a single individual was shown. In 1897, the 
State caused special Shows to be held fot bulla 
over three years old for the purpose of encoprag* 


iog farmers to keep the good bulls, for a longer 
time. The result had been striking, the number 
of old bulls shown having incressed from 371 to 
over 1,200. A special Danish feature had been 
introduced with these Shows, viz,, judging the 
bolls through their offspring, inasmuch as no 
price was awarded for bulU over five years old 
unless their offspring, which must be judged 
before the Show, had been found satisfac- 
tory, The judges at Shows took into con- 
sideration not only the points of the exhibited 
animal, but also in the case of bulls the pedigree, 
including information of the milk production of 
the dam, and in the case of cows, the milk produc- 
tion (quantity and quality). Selection of breeding 
centres — that was a systematic selection of the be«t 
herds — was another special Danish feature intro- 
duced in 1884. The herds were entered for a 
competition which was carried on during two whole 
years by a committee of judges who visited the 
herds on the farms five or six times, while asMstants 
on every twentieth dayduring the twoyears visited 
each of the competing herds, weighed the milk of 
each cow, tested its percentage of fat, weighed 
the fodder given to each cow, and drew up the 
family heid-bonk, in which the whole herd was 
arranged according to matirnal deacent,each animal 
being described with its sire end dam, milk pro- 
duction and prizes. At tho end of two years test- 
ing, the committeo of judges had acquired 
trustworthy information as to the value for 
use nod for breeding of the different herds. 
The best herds were then designated as 
“ breeding centres," with the result that the 
deraand was increased for breeding anitnala 
from these herds at enhanced prices. The 
cattle breeders’ Associations had for their prin- 
cipal aim the purchase of a good bull. The 
first Association wes formed In 1883, From the 
first, these Associations paid attention also to tho 
cowe and to the heslth of lU herds, ani they 
required accounts to be kept of tho feeding and 
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the yiwU of the inrtivjiluil cows. From 1887, the 
State gave a yearly grant which helped the roave- 
ment on. There were now 1,300 cattle breeders’ 
Associations with 1 ,500 bulls, the S'-Jite giving 
annum per bull on condition that the bulla 
had taken prizes, that the Contmitteo selected the 
best cows of the members to be 6er\'ed by ibe 
bull, and that tbe Committee at least once a year 
inspected the heids on the farms ss to the state 
of health. While the other objects of the cattle 
breeders' Associations bad been attained, it was 
different with the required accounts of the 
feeding and yield of the individual cows. 
Tl^e membere eouhl not manage these, and 
when in the beginning of the nineties, infer* 
matioo of the percentage of fat in the milk 
was included in the re<^u{r<ments it was found 
necessary to take the whole matter up in a differ- 
ent way. This led to tbe formation of tbe 
Central Union of Cow Testing Aeso'iations. Tbe 
object of these was to atriko a balance-sbeet for 
each indivldus) cow for the guidance of the daily 
feeding, for the weeding out of thoee cows which 
it did not pay to keep, and for the selectiuo of 
cows for breeding. Farmers in a district appoint- 
ed Jointly n *• controlling assistant," who once 
every 14 or 20 days visited each herd, weigh- 
ed the milk of each cow, estimate.? the per- 
centas^e of fat, weighed the food given daily to 
each cow, and keep account of it all. He 
further kept a book of the serving and calv- 
ing, with oil information necessary for the family 
herd-book. The first Control Union wss femsed 
in 1835; now there weie 473 with 10,325 mem- 
bers and 1,87,245 cows, or over 17 percent, of 
the total number of cows in the kingdom. Tbe 
work wag carried on by 200 controlling assist- 
ants, the State giving a grant of £14 per Union 
yearly. The information with regard to tbe yield 
and quality of milk of the individual cows col- 
lected by the Control Unions was taken into 
account in awarding the prises at the Shows, and 
was also made use of in selecting tbe vows to 
be served fay the bulls of the cattio breeders' 
Asaociations. i 


In puisuance of the Resolution pa-ssed at the 
Meeting of the Industrial Conference, which wai 
held at Ootaoimund lost year, the Government 
have decided to start a Textile School at Madura, 
•which is admittedly an important weaving and 
industrial centre. Mr. G. JST. Dewal, Government 
of India Scholar, who has undergone a course of 
training in the Manchester School of lechoologf 
and who is now travelling on the Continent at 
tbe instance of the Government of India, has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Institution 
as a tentative measure, but as no suitable build- 
ing is available here for locating tbe School, 
tfr. Oewal will, for the present, work . at Salem. 
He is expected to take up his duties in the middle 
of November. 

At the instance of Mr. L. K. Tulsiram, d,i!, 
BJ.., who has lately returned from an iodustrial 
tour in Europe, some of the leading Sowrastns 
have decided to start a Factory for manufacturisg 
gold and silver thread In Madum. The machinery 
and plant required for the industry is to be 
procured from Lyona. Madame Fredon, a French- 
woman, and two young Indians, who have been 
appointe-1 to maujge the Factory, have arrived at 
the Station, In this connection it may be stated 
that a new Jacquard loom, made entirely of wood, 
has arrtveil from Europe, and the wprk of the 
loom will be practically demonstrated to the 
local weavers shortly. 

With a view to place tbe finances of the 
above Institution on a sound basis, the Manag- 
ing CommitUe has resolved to collect a sum of 
Bs. 25,000 to be maintained as a Reserve Fund 
for the High School, and it is gratifying to 
note tliat nearly half of the required amount 
has been collected within a week. 
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Vinegar as a Swadeshi Industry. 

The nwnufrtctiire of vinegar will be found 
existing in virtually every town and village in 
India, and its use in some form or other ts com- 
mon to all well'tu-do Indian households, bat 
there are no really large and ambitious vinegar- 
making works, such as there arc in the TTiiited 
Kingdom and on the Continent, and there is, 
therefore, some special interest in the recent an- 
nouncement that a vinegar factory is being 
, floated on the joint-stock principle in theNortb- 
West Frontier Province. 

' Vinegar is a dilute of acetic acid having a 
varying flavour. In the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent, vinegars used For table, medicin- 
ul and other household purposes, are prepared 
chiefly from malt, wine, and beetroot, where 
what is known as the slow process it employed, 
whilst for the quick method, dilute brandy oi 
other spirit is most largely employe*!. Malt vine- 
garis an importnnt United Kingdom industry, 
and wine vinegar is most largely prepared in 
France and other vine-growing countries. Vinegar 
is also largely prepared in Europe from beetroot, 
from the juice of other saccharine vegetables end 
fruits, and from sugar. 

As regards India, vinegar is produced from a 
vareity of substances. Toddy and palmyra vine- 
gars art? well known ; rice, sugar and honey are 
also used ; al<o dales, grapes, liengal-gram 
and certain fruits. In Southern India, vinegar 
prepared from toddy is the most commonly used 
and ia of excellent quality and flavour. High 
■quality toddy vinegar is just as good aa— aoine 
eay better than — our own English malt vinegar 
for pickling purposes. Palmyra vinegar is pre- 
pared from the palmyra palm. Coloured with 
burnt paddy, it plays an imporUnt part in Na- 
tive medicine, being prescribed for both inlemal 
and external use. 

There is * hind known u husk vinegar, prepar- 
ed from the husks of fried black gram and barley 


boiled together, and another kind, grain vinegar 
wliich is obuined by the acetous fermentation of 
powdered paddy. Another very peculiar variety 
is that which the Natives call “ six months yinq* 
Water in which rice had been washed 
and in which various ingredients had been mixed 
is preserved for a period of six months, at the end- 
of which it has resolved itself into a vinegar, 
which is used principally as a remedy for dropsy 
and other affections. 

Malt and other foreign vinegars are, howeve'r, 
imported in increasing quantities, and it is evi-, 
dent that the Swadeshi eye has not yet been di- 
rected towards n field which seems to be full •• 
of promise.— Capifnl. 

Important Duty on Hosiery, etc . 

Mr. Courthope asked the Under-Secretary of 
Stele for India : — Whether the Indian Tariff 
imposes an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on all 
imported hosiery and woollen shawls, both British 
and foreign ♦ whether there is any countervailing 
Excise duty on Indian hosiery ptoduced In the 
factories of Bombay, Oawnpore, Dbariwal, Amrit- 
sar, Bangalore, and other Indian Industrial 
centres; ai.d, if not, wliether this import duty is 
found to have any protective effect on those Indian 
factories. 

CupUin Noi too ; — The answer to the first ques- 
tion as i?gards woollen-hosiery nnd woollen-shawls 
is in the affirmative. No countervailing Excise 
duty is levied on the producte of Indian woollen 
mills. The Indian woollen mill industry is on 
quite a small scale, and shows no signs of rapid 
expansion. The protective effect of the import 
duty is therefore necessarily a matter for con- 
jecture. 

New Rubber from Old. 

A new German proce«wof reclaiming rubber— 
^mmended for its small use of solvent— con- 
wsts in beating fragments of old vulcanised rub- 
b.r ,itL on,-Ctth ot tt.ir weight ot .nilioo. 
The recovered robber c»n be vnlraoivcd. 
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■ The Kevival ot Agiiculture in Iniia- 

■* In the not,™ of an intorming on “‘he 

„vi™l of .gricultnro in Indl.," pnhlisl.»l ‘y 
H«™. Higginbolham t Co„ of M.d™., Mo- 
' John Konny, Di,«!for ..f Agrionllnoe .n Iho 
Jn„,g»Jh Slat., nulls .tUntion to . vill»EO>n»- 
titalion pmnsiling in most plscns i" K.th..«r 
which, ho thinks, may bo m«ii« ‘he bns.s o » 
Ur., no-operstino movom.nt. Th. Z.n,pl., ns « 
■isclUJ.-i. n .yslon. by -Mnh P'”-™ “ 

, „.,1, nmongst th. r«».nts thc»...loc' ‘<> ™ 

, nomn.™ tnnJ in order to pay ‘b. bnlw 

nhtrE» ot th. EU.r.i of th. -"’S* f 

■ .,™t hi, hot, to giro charity to t.k.r, ttnrol- 
ling .ingiy or in sroup. from rilltgs >» '■"”8 ■ 

• to pay for th. worship of th. gods, to me. 
eipenscs of dcpuUtions sent to s,k tor redress o 
,ill.g.Brie.anee.,nndto pay nny 

e,„L to th. whol. eilUg.- F«c 

rntyst. meet toelectneoor more of them number 
who nr. .nthoriwid, in the name ot the elllae'. 
to borrow money tram a merchant at from 1 
to 12 per cent, mow or less. 
alvcays borrowed, but commodities are taVer as 
rcnired, on credit. When the prunes l»r. 
vested the common debt is distribute 
.illager. moording to the .stent of the., holdtope. 
It generally varies from As. 4 to Rs. • 

Every |«.aant haa the right to oheek the aeconot.. 
tbougb th. Patel aod l.-ading reiyoB -til* »" 
matters connected with the fund. It *PP*"" 

: Me. Kenny that no heller .oil can be found lor 

• the growth of Co-operative Sooietiw. than ’ 

aitnrfwibv theZampli. "Webave," he wnlm. 

■a foundation ior ewperation auoh - not 

to b. met with in Europe when v.llage banim 
w.r. Hrat «,l,bli.h»i.” Mr. Kenny write, with 
much aympalhy and in.ight into the cond.lmn ot 
the raiyai. 


New Agricnltural School in Canada. 

A very interesting educational department IS 
roporled in the English papers. The initiator ot it 
is Mr Evans, the Setret.ry of tho Beadmaslers 
Cooterenoe, hot it has taken practical eh.po 
through th. energy of Dr. Gray, th. Ward™ 
ot DradSald. Bo has taken a large Farm m 
Alberta where he is establishing tho. nucleus 
ot an agricultural public school. Dr. Gray 
eipl.ins his sohem. bp saying;-" I want to 
remove th, taint that at present reals on 
tho emigrant from England to Canada who re- 
reived hi. ednc.lion in ons or other ot onr public 
echoola, and I want to give public sohoolboys 
who desire and are suitable for Oofonfal life an 
opportunity oi isaroing what i. necessary under 
f,v...irable nu.pices, nod in on atmosphere that 
maintains the high traditions of oor best sohool- 
life. Too long has it bren aooroe of reproach to 
England that those of her sons ol the bolter 
clase whom eb. aeoda to her Colonies, and Canada, 
in particular, are the wastrels, the oe'er-do-wena." 
Theboye in the wibool will l.e e.leoled from vari- 
oiiapublfo -ibo-ils in England and will be about 
18or 10 years of age. They will be made to labour 
and taught the uses and advantages oi labour m a 
pmetical way. for they will get a oertain amount of 

pa, every month as beginneti or "green hands.' 

If tha scheme develops into a „kind of 

Onivereily in which public echoolboys 

continue together the ed.io.tiou in auch 

a form that they can start life know- 

ing their business, it may bo of gieat value, 
and the boys when trniiicd and sufficiently old 
to take up land on their own account will become 
very vnluahlo eitiaena to Canada. One point of 
ib. sobemo sboild not be overlooked, mya the 

T-imea of *''* '>°J* 

b« able to Btu^y scientific farming either at the new 
Agrioulliiral College at Edmonton, the ^p.tal 
of Alhettn, oral the great A gncullnral College at 
Montreal, eo that they will obtain aagood teach- 
ing 89 it is possibleHo obtain. . » i 
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A Trick in Match-Making. 

Certain match manufactiirera in Germany have 
toanda meane of evading haitot the tas that has 
been imposed on their product by making their 
matches double ended, and thus, obtaining a larger 
price per box. This device is not patentablet 
having been applied long since to the fuse, a largo- 
headed match for lighting pipes and cigara. It 
might, however, bo a nseful idea for the Indian 
match manufacturer, aa with an increase of one- 
fourth in the length ofoplintaand box he could 
produce the equivalent of two boxes. Thia, to 
persons who travel and carry matches, might prove 
a enfficiont convenience to give this tjpe the pre- 
ference. Local match-m.ker, might give a little 
more attention to the cement used to prepare the 
rubbing surface outside the boxes. 1 „ ..r, ,,s„p 
weather this mirfaca becomes so damp aa to be 
usetes, and is torn and destroyed by the pointe 
of the matches. There .re nowa-day. 
cement, of a waterproof character in um the, 
there IS no need to continue the use of common 
pas e. A breed of matche, guaranteed waterproof 
on he rubbing surface would have an immediate 
preference In the market. 


A Meelmg of Mill-Hands at Bombay. 

A Public Meeliog „l 2,500 Mill-hand, at Bom- 
bay, passed a Eesolution that this Meeting ia of 
opinion that the present practice, prevailiog in 

and twenty day, .1,,, they become d„. i, i„ . 
great measure, responsible for driviog many 
liveamtodebt, aud keeping them perJln^u 
indebted, and that it is necessary that ^ 
ehonld be paid if net monthly at ^east 15 7 "^ 
•iter the monthly wage, fall doe." Another^' 
solution exproiwed witisf.clion at the new PartoT' 
Bill, and the formation of Association f„ tb“ 

^—.iMiUopeiativesWoterestawaath^e: 


Artificial Indigo in Germany. 

Natunl indigo worth about C croias and 60 
lakha of rupees was exported from our country 
every year up to the beginning of the 20th 
Century; India was the greatest producer of the 
natural indigo. It was obtained by a crude 
ignorant fermentation process from the indigo 
plant, Germany, the home of technological 
chemistry, wished to supplant this natural pro- 
duct hy one artificially prepared in a pure state 
from coal-tar. Three steps were necessary to 
bring about this result The determinaUon of 
the constitution of indigo ; the synthesis of indigo ; 
the commercial production of the synthetic indigo. , 
It took 15 years of Bayer’s life to solve the firet 
two problms and 20 years more for the third 
problem, m.. to make the synthetic indigo com- 
mepcielly chesp. The first promising synthesis 
wes msde and pcrfecte-I by ths Bndischs. Oer- 
many exported indigo worth about Ks. 1,87,50, 
000 in the yea, 1003 i lbs effeot of this on onr 
industry wa, that i„ tb, year 1901, the export 
of natural iodigo from India amounted to lees 
then 30 p«r cent, of what it had been, and now, 

8 a aiat-er of fact, it is being imported into 
India. The artificial indigo has given a death- 
blow to the Indian industry. 

Dairy Forming in Kaira and Ahmedabad. 

Lonsiderable expansion is officially reported to. 

be taking plan, i„ 

the Lair. .„d Ahmedabad districts of the Bombay 
P^idency, . f.ct which is of interest indi- 
relmg development in e somewhat novel direction. 

A ^ market for dairy produce is believed to 

“d'l" Pre- 

Fmit-Trade in Sharanpur District. ' 

oftoeSh’”''' '«My made into the fruit-supply 
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Candle Factories in Madras. ■ 

South India Candie M$, Triplicane, Madras, 

S. E. This Candle Factory has been recently 
started by Jilr. V. Narayan, B A., Chemical ami 
Textile Engineer and Mr. A. Subramanya Aiyar, 
Mechanical Engineer (Madms College of Engin- 
eering) with a view to manufacture candles 
from the beet stearine, that may snit the Indiun 
climate. The Factory is under the eupervision 
of a foreign-retuined expert in the eubject of 
candle-manufacture. Samples were sent to the 
Office of the Daum J/ajurine; and our contem- 
porary found that the csindlea manufactured bums 
with a bright light and was in no way inferior in 
finish to the foreign article. 'We are told that they 
are finding a ready sale in the Madras Presi- 
dency, ■ The present price is said to be a little 
higher than usual, but the Proprietor of the 
Factory writes to us to say that they can sell 
their candles much cheaper if the public come 
forward with sufficient funds to enable them to 
start the manufacture of stesrine which is the 
chief ingredient of these candles and the raw 
material for the manufacture of which abounds 
in India. We hope the public will take an 
interest in this indigenous concern and make it 
successful. The other Candle Factories are the 
Godavart/ Candle and Soap Manvfadaring Co., 
Li., Siddhantam, the Arovinda Candle Fadortf, 
Mandapeta (Godavary) and Stcadtihi ilanu/ac- 
torjf, Sattara Street, Kumbakonam. 

Import of Tinned Meat into India. 

Hitherto the India Office has required that all 
tinned mc.at imported into Indiashall be guaranteed 
to keep its condition for two years in any climate, 
and that the tins shall be packed in boxes with 
sawdust and shavings between in order to prevent 
friction. The restriction as to packing has now 
.been removed on the representation of the 
Australian Customs authorities, made in the 
, interests of tinned meat exporters in the Com* 
monwealth. . . , 


Manganese in India. 

Some interesting figures are given, in the last 
Annual Rsport on mineral production in India, 
teoarding the production of manganese ore. This 
new industry sprang into existence six or seven 
years ago, and in 1906.07 some 571,000 tons of 
ore were ’produced. High prices had set in all 
over the world, owing to the curtailment of 
production in Russia, where anarchist disturbances 
caused the temporary shutting down of many of 
the mines. India benefited by these conditions, 
and in 1007-08 nearly 900,000 tons of manganese 
were mined. But prices fell as rapidly as they had 
risen and 1908 09 was a year of over-production. 
It is calculated that stocks at the mines at the end 
of that year were 300,000 tons. Still over lialf-a* 
million tons had been exported and the trade was 
on a fairly firm footing. It is from the Central 
Provinces that most of the manganese is obtained, 
the production last year having been 431,000 tons 
out of a total of 674,000 for all India. Suggestions 
have been made for the smelting of the nre at the 
mines, and if tbii were done, the profits made 
would probably be largely increased. — Pioiuer. . 


Swadeshi m Lahore in 1885. 

As to Swadeshi, observes the /. B, Palrtka 
the first organised Association called " Swadeshi 
Sahha" was founded in Lahore in 1885. Six 
or seven years before that there had been a 
“Swadeshi Club” among the senior students 'of 
the town. In 1885, the Swadeshi vow (to abstain 
fiom Ih, us» of foreign thinp, m, i,v,„ 
huodred,ot odualod genllmon, yonog '.oj 

Ko less lh.o je»r, .go tho Swadeshi 

o.ov.o,.os in the Pooj.b h.d i 

own. S««de8hi, therefore, w.a bom ib 

Pnopb long before the P„liU„„ 

h«™ been ■ Bojcotler. ' in tb, p„„. , 

long before the word " bojcitt » b,d ‘ ” 

vogn. in India. ' '> 
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School-Gardens in' the Philippines. 

A Report on this subject appears in the Philip- 
pine JyricuZiKral 7«et’ieio. It states that the 
work was chiefly done on Saturdaya and 
holidays, and that willingness for this was 
shown on the part of all the pupils. Each owns 
his own plot as well as the products raised from 
it ; seeds and raanvite were provided by the 
pupils, the former being purchased by means 
of contributions from the schools. The only 
restrictions were that each pupil sbontd pre* 
pate the soil, ouUivate the plants and save 
seeds according to instructions. The teaching 
chiefly included the giving of information on 
the use of manures, cuHlvAtion o! plants, use of 
products end saving of seeds, and it wols found 
that for such teaching to be effective, hanl work 
and dose supervision on the part of the teacher 
were the chief requirements. 

It is believed that the gardens have been a 
buecess, especially in the matter of the inuuica* 
tion of industrious habits and that of the intro- 
duction of new food.plante. lo the latter con- 
nexion, the interesting statement is made that 
such vegetables ns radishes, lettuce, beats, endive, 
carrots, rutabaga, kohlrabi, and turnips, which 
were unknown as faad-pl.cnts in some districts 
before the establishment of School-Gardens, are 
DOW plaitted at the homes of the pupils. 

Oil-Cake as Manure- 

. The demand for (il-cakes as manure id the 
Bombay Presi.lenoy is reported to be continually 
Increasing, the most popular at present being the 
castor cake from Northern Onjiat sold undei the 
name of "Sabarmati Castor-cake.” Practically, 
it is said, no other manures but oil-cake and fish 
are purchased by cultivators in the Bombay Freai- 
dency, but the price of these has now gone op to 
such a point that it is believed questionable 
whether sulphate of emmonia cannot now compete 
.with them, at any rate, orsugarcane. If go it 
U thought that a demand might he fosteiod as 
sulphate of ammonia is now manufactured jn 
India, 


The Census of Agricultural Stock in. the 
■Onited Provinces. 

The Census of Agricultural Stock c.trried out 
in the United Provinc»*8 In January last has 
brought to light that buOalo-cows alone, of all 
classes of cattle, has increased since the last census 
of five years ago. The increase is said to be most 
marked in the ghee-yielding districts of the Agra 
and Rohilkhaiid Divisions and is taken to indicate 
a distinct advance in the organisation of the 
ghee industry, as for dally operations on a moder- 
ately Urge sc.sle buffaloes aie believed to be 
undoubtedly more remunerative than cows. 

Horticulture in India- 

PROPOaCD SOBOBDIKATB SERVICE, 
According to the Empire, communtcattons have 
recently been exchanged between the Government 
of India snd the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of the proposed subordinate herticiiHuml 
service. The Local Government liavo been asked 
to take steps for training subordinatea with-the 
object of enabling them to relieve the European 
gatdenere now employed in Bengal, to meet 
the requirements of other provinces, and this 
brought the question of Calcutta gardens to the 
front. At present one Assistant Curator super- 
vises the management of gardans at Government 
House, Belvedere, Barrackpore, Hastings Houj-p, 
Dalhousia Square, Eden and Onrzon Gardens, in- 
cluding the new Tramway corner, ‘* The charge,” 
Bays Mr. "Wheeler, Secretary to the Bengal 
Government “ IS extensive and lesponsible, and 
His Honour considers the services of a European 
gardener should certainly be retained and that an 
assistant should be given who may find a plai-e in 
the Subordinate Service, The result of the inquiry 
5a that Sir Ed a ard Baker does not see his way to 
give up any of the European gardeners now serv- 
ing in Bengal. Eventually ho will lelinquish 
three of them.” 



LlIEKABY. 


SepattmcnMl lRevl«ws ant! Vlotee. 

literary. 


ine world’s great books. 

Oqb of the latest Harmsworth projects is a senal 
pubUcatioo, to be callea “ The World's Great 
Books,” which aims at giving a series of ‘•l.ttle 
picture" of "all the great works in oil depart- 
ments of literature.” Publishers have been asked 
to permit the iocloaion of 6urnmari«ed versions of 
works still in copyright, the recompense offered to 
author and publisher being permission to advertise 
in "The World’s Great Books” at a reduced rate. 
The plan for reducing literature to tabloid form is 
not, however, meeting with the approval of 
publishers. We cannot imagine an author who 
respects himself or hU profession having anything 
to do with this compilation. 

TEKtrrsos: tbs most ADVisceo TorNKBR op 
. DU TtUE. 

A writer in the Spectator points out the fact 
that Tennyson was not merely abreast of, Wt 
projected his vision beyond, the most advanced 
s thinkers of his time. The lines : 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life; 

and 

The solid earth whereon we tread 
. In tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seemieg-random form*. 

The seeming prey of cyclic storms. 

Till at the last arose the man. 

• * • 

Move upwsrd, working out tbe beast. 
And let the ape and tiger die. 
were published nine years before Darwins epoch 
making volume appeared: Not only so but roue 
of the same spirit appeared in him long be ore 
that. The Orijiu of Species was published m 
1859, Wa raZacs o/^r< in 1832, jet among the 
rejected stanzas In this poem we.« these lines; 


All nature widens upward. . p'ermore 
The simpler essence lower lies : 

Jlore complex is more perfect. 

The .piril of tlo o«o'oti"" ™veoent ™ 
„identlj»the.ir long before Daroln g«« ■> 
definite form. 

THE CALM OP TESSTSOS. 

Writing of the Tennyson centenary the Xadon 
observes : 

I, U hU eiogolor, eod . little iohom.n, calm of 
„i.,d v.hich distioguiehes Teooyeen from rre.riy _ 
.1, hi. eor.tempor.ri.. oooog th. im.gro.t.re 
„rilm otE„gl.nJ.oJ Eoropo-from Hugo do 
M..!Mt, Toktoy, Ib.oo, Xoorgenieff, from O.rlylo 
.„d BMkio, .od oven from Arnold ond Clongh. 
E«,riuny h, fixed, like the pr..K.ph..hte.. 
i„ love of th. p«.t. He wonid not olio- hr. 
inMUifonl bet deterled vler. of modern hfo 
.ilh.r to dieturb his qne.t of lovel.noo rn Oleseic 
or Ohri.li.r. .rl, or to qn.Ufy He .ntelleetn.l 
„„oily. Yet h. bed no certitude. Do h.d 
imbibed too mueb of the er«eul.t>ve .pint of bn . 
.imeotomeko poetry, M Bronrning ro.do It, the 
i„l.,pt.ler of erengelieoi theology, A.wm.n 
might never b... lived for aught U.«t Toonysou 
my. of him; be went to th. Middle Age. tor hi. 
■mlouring, but not for hi. creed. 

" Faith was to him, i» part, an effort of 
Christian .teici.m, a refunrl to deepah- •! g"od ”v 
to shrink from dcalh." 

The Rev. D. Budding, of tha Scandinavian 

Hfanon, ha. brought together a numter o! tale. 

illustmUng the belief, oi th. a,ntal.. They are 
l.,n.l.l..f by Mr. 0. H. Bomp... I.OS, and 
publiehed under «■. title of '• Folk-Tale, and 
'■legend, of the Santal Parganas.” The eolleo- 
tiou contain. 183 tale, and i. th. fulle.t repertory 
hitherto i«ued ot th. oral literature of any 
aborigia.l tribe in our country. The name of th. 
author i. a guarantee ot Iho eecnreey ot the«i 
talcs. 


'\ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

AS EDUCXTIOSAI- COSEERESCE. 

It 13 proposed to hold annuftllj nn Educational 
Conference in connection with the Convention 
of the Indian Section of the Theosophieil Society. 
The first Sessions of the Conference will be held 
at Tlenares this year in December under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Annie Besant. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The Times in the course of an article writes 
about the results of Education in India thus 

As regards the training, most are sgteed that 
it has been faulty and irregular in the past ; and 
much that is deplorable and ugly in tbe list few 
years may bo attributed to the mistnke« and tlm 
false economy in our educational system ; it is 
not fair to say that education is the cause of the 
sedition and hooliganism which have besmirched 
the fair name of India of late, and have ruincl 
home life, and broken parents' heails.' The 
causa U rather to be sought in the short-sighted 
policy which relegated education to an infeiior 
place in the administiativo hierarchy. The edu- 
cational department must in the futuie be legarded 
as the premier service of India, and money must 
bo lavishly spent if ever we are to root out tho 
tares which run riot in the schools of the present 
generatiun. 

rniJIART EDUCATION IN nOJIHAT. 

With reg»ra tn Primary Blucrlio,,, „ p„„ 
Note of the Bombay Government etatos that His 
Ejtcelleney the Governor in Conncil i, „c„ 
pleaseil to eanetion the following ,ij propoarl. b, 
. he catrieJ ont at the expenditure ehowr, again,, 
each : — 

Expenditure. 

lU 

( 1 ) To raiss the pay of untrained and 

unqualified teachers of five years’ standing 
and over to Rs. 1 0 a month 1 7 noc 


(2) To i-aise the minimum pay of nil 
trained IIe.admasters to Bs. 12 amontli .. 4,C27 

(3) To raise the minimum pay of nil 
trained Assi'^tants to lis. 11 a month. ... It CIC 

(4) To raise the minimum pay of all 
nntrair.ed Ueadmaateis to Bs. 11 n month C5,fiC0 

(5) To fix B?. 10 a month as minimum 
and Its 15 a month as maximum pay of 
qualified but untrained teachers in Sind.. 22 000 

(C) To give trained teachers in the 
Presidency Proper the face-voliie of their 
certificates as far ns the funds allotted per- 
mit, perfeience being given to those with 
longest service 31 


Total BsT.. 1,44, .560 

4. The whole of tliie che.ge will be borne by 
Government for tliree yeers, end irt the end of tlint 
period rrne.heit the cost will be peyehle by tlie 
Locel irni Municipel Ilorrde concerned. In Sind 
the somofEt. 1 , 400 , which lhcM„„icip,1itic. cen’ 
ccntiibutc ,t present toweide tlio ccl of proposal 
No. !>. mentioned in pnmgtepli 3, will be recovered 
at cnee, thus tedocing the cost in the current rear 
to Ibr. 22,000, as shown against the propiml. 
The mcrceed rat. of pay i„ cd. rase i. a,„cli„„,d 
with effect from let April, 1009, Tho cost will 
b« paid to the Boards i„ tl,. shape of additional 
grants, 

5. Tho Oolleetors, incirrding lire Oolleclor. and 
Deputy Oommissionera in Sind, linrm been requett. 
ed to inform tho laro,] ,.4 Monicipnl Bodies 

that the primary teachers employed under th.n. 

that they wm bTlS l^drchrr^e 
to non-pe„,ion.,bIc pay, nrila«f th, 

VemaraUr Final Eaaminat ™ win 
Dm, to be fired fij the Dirertor ill “ 
has been authorised to grant Direclor 

operation of this role i„®,peri,| 
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LEGAL. 


A LAWItR’s UEQUlSlTfS. 


“To l<e admiUtol to the Bir a person mxist wot 
itilj be learned in the law hut possess a cluarecter 
of honesty, probity and t'ood demeanour A certi- 
fiwtoof such chsracter, furnished by the County 
CJourt cf his residence is a pre-iequisite to the 
gra.ilirg of the license. It U the possesstou of 
the chiraclec prescribed that entitles him to adiui 
sion to the Bar, allowing that he ii able to p'Wv" 
the requisite examination touching hi' learning 
The eontiuued possession of character U ns es^en 
tUlto ratintaiu his relation as nnAttoiney-al l.a"' 
as it U to have it in the fu«t instance to be ahoU- 
te.1. The ollice is one peculiarly of confidem- not 
only ifi his clients 'a ho repose trust it. hismlegnt) 
but as ail OiS«r cf the Court iu tlio matiei of 
adiuhiUttriiig JnsUca; his privileges and duties 
4ro such as to constantly call fui the excivise 
of fidsllty, both to his client and to the ►Ute. A 
lawyer without good character is not only a re 
proach to his profession but he biinr into 
distrust and is a very menace to the 't!mini»tr.‘ 
tion nf jiLslice itself. All Courts hvve as an im- 
dent of the powei to admit Altorne) s to their Bar. 

the power to disbar them 'for sucli conduct as 

shows they are net longer worthy ■of confiden 
It is not nece.s.sary that the miscouduot shou ^ 
such as would render him liable to crimin 
prosecution. If it shons U-t he is unfit to 
di^hargo the dutie.s of his omce is unwo.thy ol 

.ccmSdencs,'.veu though the conduct i- rubile of 

Lsprofe;,ional dealings it is sufT-cienl. U M is 

not honest, if he is not mural, if he 5^ not of ^ 
demeanour, he nwv lie disbarre.1 and « <* 

^ His oPice is a very b-adge of 
cf tru&twcrthlrc-'S, derived from h‘' ^ 

‘ the Cerurts’ roll of Counsel. He ought no 
to pos for wliat li0 i. 


BItmSU 0!t AMEBICJLS- WTOKCE LAM. 
•.Brilnomoos," »ritii>g in tho .Yorrt .lm™» 
for S.?len,brr, A.yo The British h.« 

mnon. tor totr.rJs one rjtrme as the Americans 

lortArds the othrr ; but front the slamlpoint of 
th. soriAl mU-being of the rommuoity llierr can- 
not, I think, bo much question that tho American 

svstem is Ihi! les. liarmfnl of tho too '' He say a ; 

■I'l,. Act panmittirg and regulating the iasn. of 

sep«..ti<,nmJ.r«.,r.aas«iinl695.Inthelhi.tc.n 

,„„ol.b. .CIV. operation it has rrobably boon 
lespons.IJo (or throning on the no, Id from 
150 000 to 200,000 persons, each one of whom, m 

empliAtie »»rJs '"f 

.. a notentiAl ndnlterer,” nitbonl any legal family 
„„ or nny possibility -f rontmting them, anil 
liccn.0,1 by tho Ian to indulge his or her 
ni,., impnnity. Has divoreo Ian. may bo an es.l, 
but tbr rigoron. rods of Engl.nd .. . far grater 
and moro potent soomo of o»r«l eorroplisn. 
Again, theio are.in Kngland some 00,000 marriod 
and nomei, "ho ... cliH.d a. inksne i but 
..lb. Ian mognis.s only adoltsry as « ground for 

:.X.hu'-b,nd..ndni.eaof.hes.C0,B00 

,„..tieaaro„n..e.pably tied to tlem. A man 
b, an habitual drnokatd or a slar. to drug., 
or sentrneed to pri.on for life, or may d«srt hm 
and family, rotusO to ecntribu.o any- 

thing to thrir support, «r umy to 

cohabit "ill. his nife, .»d ) «, under the l.n. to 
p-„.|and. alnsje more cnrcful of the nghta of 
nuTpetty than of ponsuns, too nifr, cannot divome 
him Ttie utmost she can do is to obUm a aspa- 
„tio„ order, Ih. chief eO'ert of nhieh nil! bo to 
plaro briond roach of tho 1." nb.atcver illicit con- 
. nections he or she may rate to form. A ginning 
body of opini.in is being organised .in England 
orain't the maiutenanoe of a system so prolidc of 
injn.Ucenn.1 so coadneiro to immorality. ^ ■ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

AS EDVCATIOSAL COSFERESCE. 

It is proposed to hold annually an Educational 
Conference in connection with the Convention 
of the Indian Section of the Theosophical Society. 
The first Sessions of the Conference will bo held 
at Eenares this year in December under the presi- 
dency of i\lrs. Annie Besant. 

EDOCATIOS IS ISDIA. 

The Times in the couree of an article wiitee 
about the results of Education in India thus 

As regards the training, most are agreed that 
it has been faulty and irregular in the past ; and 
luufh that is deplorable and ugly in the hst few 
years may bo attributed to the mistake* and tlio 
false economy in our educational system; it is 
not fair to say that education is the cause of the 
sedition and hooliganism which have besmirched 
the fair name of India of late, and liave mined 
home life, and broken parents’ hearts.* The 
cause is rather to be sought in the short-sighted 
policy which relegated education to an infeuer 
place in the administnvtive hieraiehy. The edu- 
cational department must in the futuio be regarded 
as the premier service of India, and money must 

be lavishly spent if ever we are to root out tho 

tares which run riot in the schools of the present 
generatioi. 

PBIMARY KD0CATIOS IS BOJlnAY 

Withregiri to Primary E.lucrtion, a p,e„ 
Nets of H, Pombiy Gov.rnmonl rt.trs thol Hi» 
EwelUncy tho Governor i„ Oooooil i, „„„ 
pleos.Jtos>„oli„„,h, p„po».l,l„ 

. becrnerl out .t the evpooditure ,ho„„ 
each :■ — 

Expenditure. 

Us. 

(p To raise the pay of untrained and 
unqualified teachers of five years’ standing 
and over to Rs. 10 a month xy 30^ 


(2) To laise the niinimum pay of all 
trained Headmasters to Rs. 12 ft month .. 4,621 

(3) To raise tho minimum pay of all 
tratnedAsaistant8toRs.il a month.... 3,.51( 

(4) To raise tho niinimiim p.iy of all 
untrained Headmo-steis to Rs. 11 a month 65 5GC 

(5J To fix Rs. 10 a motith ns minimum 
and Rs. 15 a month as m.aximum pay of 
qualified but untrained teachers in Sind. . 22 000 

(C) To give trained teachers in the 
Presidency Proper the face-value of their 
certificates as far as the funds allotted per- 
mit, pcrfeiencB being given to those with 
longest service gop 

Total Rs*.. 1,44, SCO 


4. The whole of this charge will ho borne by 
Government tor three yeire, end et the end of thnt 
period oncholf the cost will be peynhle by 11, e 
Locel and Municipel Boards concerned. In Sind 
the sum of n,. 1, 400, whM, the M„nicip.ntie. can 
contribat. et present towe.ds the cost of propoeel 
Bo. 5, mentioned in pemgrapl, s, will ho recovered 
et once, Ihn, rednoing the cost in the current j ear 
o s 22.000, ns shown against tho proposal. 
The increased rate of pvy i„ esoh rase i, sanctioned 
with eOVot from let April, 1909. The cost will 
bo paid to the B„„rd, • i„ i|„ ,h„p. 
grants, 

r*. The Collectors, including the Collectors and 
Deputy Commissioners in Sind, have been request 
ed to inform tho Boe.l and H[„„ioip„| i,„a'/ 

'"'P'oyed under tl.em 
should not jeceive less tlian tno rates nf ™ 
Kinctioned by Government. 

6. The Duecter of Public InstructiAr, i 
been requested to warn the untminetl 1?a 
qualified Ileudmasters whose pay is untr ' 
that they will l„|i,hl. to discharge „r o redn'?- ' 
to non.pensionablo pay, 

Vemacnlar F.nal Eja^in.«„raitl,'^ 

time to be Old by the Director Th “ S'"”"* 

lias been authorised to grant evB 

operation of this rule in^peci,,”Z‘,;°^ “■» 
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A LlWIltt's REQUISITES. 

“ToVe a.lmiUwl to the Bvr R person must not 
)nly !» Ie!iiDe<i in the law but possess ft chir»cler 
al honesty, probity anil goo<l demeanour. A certi- 
Gojito of such cbxrHtter, furnished by the County 
Court cf hi^ i-esidence i§ n pre-j-equisilo to the 
grsiilir.g of the license. It la the possession of 
the character prescribed that entitles him to admis- 
sion to the Bar, allowing that he is able to pass 
the requisite examination touching his leftrniog. 
The continued possession of character is as essen* 
till to wiaintainhis relation fts an Attoiney-ftt-Irtw 
«s it u to Ime it in the first iostvico to be admit- 
ted. The office is ono peculiarly of confideni-o not 
only to bis clients who repose trust in his integrity 
hut as snOSicerct theCouit in the matter of 
MjiioUtetiiig jiistlcst his pririleges and duties 
sre such as to constAntly call fin the exercise 
of fidelity, both to his client and to the state. A 
liwyer without good character is not only a re- 
proach to hts profession but he biings Into public 
dUtruat and is a very nicn.ice to the administra- 
tion id justice itself. .Ml Courts bive as an inct- 
: dent of the power to admit Attorneys to their Bar, 
the power to disbar them* for sucii conduct as 
show* tli«y are ni,t longer worthy -of confidence. 
It Is not nfcei>ary that the misconduct should bo 
such as would render him liable to criminal 
prosecution. If it shons tJot ],g jg to 
discharge the duties cf his office is unworthy of 
eoa5denca,-eien though the conduct is rubHo of 
hw professiotwl dealings it is sufficient. If he U 
»wt honest, if he is not moral, if he 'is not of good 
^Bcauour.-he my dUh-arted and should be. 

•a oficeis a very badge of respectability, a patent 
*1. derived from h» poriUon on 

the Courts- roll of Counsel. He ought not to bo 
; to pas* tor \vhat ho is ntt.” 


BBITISU OR AMERICAS DIVORCE LAWS. 

“ Britannicus,” writing in the Xorth American 
JJmeio for September, says : — “ The British have 
gone as far towards one extreme as the Americans 
towards the other ; but from the standpoint of 
the eocul weil-boing of the community there can- 
not, i think, be much question that the American 
system is the less harmful of the two'." He says : 

The Act permitting and regulating the issue of 
sepaiation order was passed in 1895. In the thirteen 
years of its active operation it has probjibly been 
responsible for throwing on the woild from 
150,000 to 200,000 persons, each one of whom, in 
the empjialic words of a great English lawyer, is 
« & potential adulterer, " without any legal family 
ties or any possibility of contiacling them, nnd 
licensed by the law to indulge bis cr her passions 
with impunity. Lax divorce laws may be an evil, 
but the rigorous code of England is a far greater 
and more potent source of moral corruption. 
Again, there are.iii England some 60,000 married 
men and women who are certified as insane} but 
as the law recognises only adultery os a ground for 
divorce, the husbands and wives of these CO, BOO 
lunatics are unescapably tied to them. A man 
may be an habitual drunkard or a slave to drugs, 
or sentenced to prison for life, or may desert his 
home nnd family, may refuse to contribute any- 
thing to their support, or may even Recline to 
cohabit with his wife, and yet, under the laws to 
England, ftlwaya more careful of the rights of 
pcopeity than of persons, the ivife, cannot divorce 
him. The utmost she can do is to obtain a sepa- 
ration order, the chief cTect of which will be to 
. place bejond reach of the law whatever illicit con- 
- nections he or she may care to form. A growing 
body of opinion is being organised .in England 
against the maintenance of n system so prolific of 
injnstice'nnd so conducive to immorality. 



NOTIUMR t009.1 


SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE. - 

of O.SO.SE Tnnooon oo«orr,o *™.« 

M. P. Remlioger, Director of the 

l„«ote .1 OoMUotioople, '™ 

U^>. h- heeo poioting out Ih. 

oi,F„»aies atoee 

mtol. to eotcr liio nck-room. He 
booillon cnltorcs of votioue mcto-oigeo 
the coot of aog, eoa c».., .r.a ot 
eut off « ntimW of W «r.a to ou 
' theo,. Aeareaitlt he to-'l ‘I-" *' " , 

toilho, rr.. preaeot or. the Beveotonth a^ 
,h..rg.,»m of aiphtherla oo the r 

aoy.t onaitoioiBhed pir»te»«. 

iL, tootiooedhy ;trrr, 

.p«i.,d.og.rio.thU'-y -re 
mwslM, flipWberiti, ^vliooping-cougb. n 
Uxn,wi tvec tuberculosis, 

i VILKISC iucmJ!®- 

Aoioter^tiog co.triv.oco h.. 

latbe^bApeoUmilbinsmsc m 

-,aitu«l Uvm • in America. Rubb* 

Sited on to tho teats ol pressure w ^'®'' 

stout tubing to s milk-cs” , ^ItBOspbere, 

nisbedbyspump 

Bays A’oture, when ^ -Wlrconsiti 

lengthy test has been J roacbi«e 

AgricoltorclEcpcr^cf^S .k„ply 11«" » 

worked more q«ic» y wVijcb therefore 

to..: If T,' .'ho«. tc I”" ";; 

t.pt better,. nd^^„ 

ofthe..m.'>. If „,V:t„ldtmoB lort*‘» 

proper .Ucnticn . -j^,y ecooomief ■» 

b„l reviull. hut proved d^rd .j^jy 

herd, of thirty com or more. ,gric.H»c- 

.igoe, ..J. "ill •». “ 

al labourer of ibo “O*** S 
iiiiun, an engineer. 


uau.ey’8 comet. 

Tho return cf "n.lley'B comet <™., test .n.o.:,.c- 
^ by Frofeeor Wolf, of tho Ivdoiptol 
Oi«rv.toy, neidelberg. Profe.sor Wolf ..mil 
boo.™., the discoverer of m... of Ibo m.oor 
pl,„ot,,.h.t Imiog tkccpoolBl deportomot j 
Ltrcoomicol re.c.rch to «h,ch he 1,.. d.rolrf 
h,„„lt. Tho orperreoc. b. h.s thus obto.oed .n 
.motioieing photogroploc pUtes of the he.vco, 
l,.,«ood himi. good .teadooth,. occoe.o.. .. 
tUerootot h.v.been m.oy ostronomem on tho 
look-out f..rthi, comet. The pos.t.on .» ulueb 
ho found it.gree. rem.rk.bly vr.ll r.,^ the 
prrfiCed cphemcri. of Comll .nd 

co.mmol.o of ar.eouich Ob.erv.torj Ou.ng to 
,mrt»rh.tionB of .t. crb.t 
.odSoturo, ilsmolioD is cktremely drfficult to 
oulcuUM. These pl.nelsc.u<e ..e pr.cd to rury 
(„m . moklmum of 70 y.crs to . m.mmum of 74i 
■ The Liter i» the value fer the prcc.t 

Jevolotio., the list .ppear.uce ct the comet being 
in 1835 At present the comet is appi caching 
Ih. northcro limit ot Orion from the eouth.^tern 
„,io. ol Ocmioi. It coot, hoi...er. b. sec. 

in . Ictgc ‘clm.cope, being of the .rrtce.th 
„.g„it.d. nod ohsermhl. only by photOEmph.c 
means Its brightness will iiicieaso by about one 

magnitude per moolh .od tcu.rd, the end ol 

January it ">1 P">>>'‘'‘'7 .t 

ordinal telesccpe. H is »pccW that by the 
end ot April it ''i" be.ci'if's f “ 

.moruiugatar, and a. an evening star , month 
,,„.„h,oil-.mi>e''"7 neer the earth. S^m. 
tlme'.go, Mesem. Oouell and Oromm.hn predicted 
that its perihelion pm»age ^onid «te place about 
iril. Anril 1910. With the olaerralioos now 
'u. . this date can be calculitpd with more 

”“"'“5 and epF." *" >>” 10tl> 2'"'' IIP"'' 

1910 ^The comet was thus fi«t 220 

laY9 before perihelion, whereas m 1635 it ^ 
not oWerved tiW 102 days before ^nhehon. Ihis 
?^d«o to the use of the pbotograpb.c plate winch. 
• when exposed long enough, records the position of 
the fainteat objects. 
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PERSONAL. 


MU. OASDUI OX TASSIVE IIESISTAXCE. 

^Y>\at inoVes Mr. Gan<i\ii Vielovei^ pf nil can l>ft 
galhereil fi'om the 'leBnition of pisatve re-sistnnce 
that he g^^ve the other day at a Meeting held K*in« 
days ago. Said he : “ War with nil its glorifica- 
tion of brute forte is essentially a degrading thing. 

It demomlizsfl those who are tnined for it. It 
brutalizes men of naturally gentle character. It 
oulrsgee every be.sutiful canon of inot.dily. Its 
path of glory is foul with the passions of lust, and 
red with tho blood of muider. This is not the 
pathway to oiu goal. The grandest anl to develop- 
ment of strong, pure, beautiful tharscUr svhich 
is our aim, is tho endurance of sufTtring. Self- 
restraint, imselfishnese, patience, gentleness, these 
are the flouers which spring beneath the feet of 
those who accept, but refuse to impose, suffeiing, 
and the grim prisons uf Johannesburg, Protoiia, 
Heidelberg and Volkarust are like the four gate- 
ways to this garden of God.” 

as isDo-JAcasESK assoaxTios. 

An Indo-Jap.iuese Associ.Uion has been reoigan- 
ised at Tokyo this yeirwith the object of atToi-ding 
special facilities to Indian' travellers, merebants, 
and studerfts. It is under the patronage of Sir 
Claude Macdonald, the Pritish Ambassador irw 
Tokyo. Count Okuma is its President, there be- 
ing two Japanese Secretaries nnd an Indian 
Secretary. The address of the Indian Secretary 
is Bombay College, 07, Ilayehicbo, KoUhikava, 
Tokyo. Pref. Janudiedji Edslji, B. A., B. Sc., 
fonuerly Acting Principal and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Gujerat College, Ahmedabad, is now 
in Japan st the above address. Mr. Shapnrjee 
B. Broncha of Bombay has contributed Ka, 1,500 
to the Fund of thisIndo-Japanesa Association of 


[ November IPOS/ 

. EDWArjJ CLARKE, K. C. 

. In epito of Ins sixty-eight years,' that veteran' 
lawyer, Sir Edv\ard CUike, K. C., is still seeking^ 
ftesh fields of activity, nnd after having invent-.^ 
cd n new shorthand, ho now comes forwatd with ■ 
the announcement that bo baa peifecteJ systtm 
of swift lougiiand so that people.will be able to 
write three times ijiiickpr than by the ordinary 
inetbou. All Ihiough his busy career Sir Edward , 
has found it necessity to write extiomely (quickly, 
and he has more tli in once stated how much be . 
has been indebted to sbortlinnd. IHs latest inven-' 
tion should earn him the undying giatitude of all ’ 
business men specially of those who lusve never 
studied the thou'-and and one difficulties connected ' 
with the vftijous existing systems of shorthand. , 
MR. EAROLBT SORTOX OX SWAUKSni,’ • ’ 
In consequence of certain observations svhieU' 
fell from Mr C. It D.s, Defence Coiinselin the 
Abpur Bomb case, lU S'mlon aaid t— 1 have 
repealeilly aaid that so far a.s the Swadeshi move- 
ment ns a movement is concerned, it is a^peifoctly- 
honest one. I find indications heie of persons who 

were perrenitg Swadeshi in attempting to foroo , 

physically Ua 'dctttSne onmt.iclmnks. This, I «iy.' 
iswiong. 1 am far from suggesting that the 
movem-nt Itself wna illegal or didmuest. 


Mt. 3, O. Uoy, lU. only Jnji;,, 

.a .ft., tnlly ^u.lirjine l,i,„„„ „ . 
En„i„..n. Ho .«urcJ.d„U, inn 

rrf' " 

certificates. first-class 
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}TEXCE£ 1909-3 


GK^r.RAli- 


general. 


ISOI.VS PEVORTATIOSS. 

Mr. George Gooch aske<l the Under-Secte->i> 

t SUte for India:— ^'hether, in ih- 

irther deporhiliona being at any 
.h.I„ai»C,v.rn»„.t .ill 
.1 th. »ppoti™itics o!p.ovinS 

:t,pe.Eg>pii.» Uw .ft-1’ Jt-'T 

b,tor« they «re P'»'«l “TteS-cn- 

C.p!»!r. Norton, .1.0 1.plnil,s«>'l- T 

..rpLstn..»...pi-..«rWS«‘"»’"“7;t 

fte HrgoUtion of 1818 , it i.rct...ty for rr 

it ahould unfortunately «ri«e. 

rWAUTSUI 8PIE1T ABKOAD. 

li,. -pin. 01 

Jtarttolio.nd tto Ooreromont 
open. policy olltome onnot-ctorr. 

to Imported eoo^> ” ’,'j”tl,.l tl,erolr«« 

rmckiogr-oll-- J ,p,m.| .Oort- 

ten «reml B.gnn '“"‘‘ P „,„ot«tnring 

,r. being- rondo to do.riop tk ■" „ 

rcoorem ot An.lr.lin, 

(nginerring omttcm. ’"p , j'p„imen« 

*n.lrolinn , .1 t.lrpbon. 

mrliod tor tender, tor Urgo >lon 
malerial, it bei^S , f,,,ther eviJence 

manufactured in the coui^try ; ^ ^ 

nt this tendency ia "f*"” J the AdeW® 

contract for '"ginally intended by 

, Tramways Triiat. I „« imported the cars 

lh..occe»tnl i, no.b.0” 

tromPbilrdripl"'. “I’' - ,, y„unry 

.ieeidod to 1.-0 .„«;<» 

at E-iwaitVa Town . to import 

the part of the ^ ^ probably 

lee. nod i„ An.lr.li. by ."P- 

t„ 11,0 erection ot t.rorr i„port«d Ihor 

ncringtirnr, .bob'*'-"'"'"-" , 

. good, fronrC, ret Britnrn. 


TUK VST.eST IK IKWA- 
IS.l,rp Kobin-oo, ottloAumriMn Epiioopl 
Mett,od.,t Mnoron, epoobing .t .be f^nforenm , 

-a I.> India a*.d expu^sed on behalf of 

';r.'r .0... ion <b~ -“i- 11™*'““'’” 

r .;.no”obo.n .born b,- llrit.-b o«ielo1. 

“ ^ . fm.. Ah lecnrdt, the prebent 

, 1 ., u''ho>«tthecOHntfy Aflieg'r i 

be Slid Ib't ‘bo«- “'"“"p tbo educ.ted 

H;t=:::r,::rrr:= 

M,o,n,.,f..r.nnr.b.dinrlinodlbem .ol»l n 

b, luro.., .bo »"« 

„ „e„ ..pi.rtot n.tionolily l..d been evokrd 
b; ...loot . poop'' .^g,b, 

^ -lA 1 .beral In«titution«, it w*» something the 

v!n„ i..n li.ot Ind". not.ttb.tet.ge 
:rp:;,.irni .nd r..,gi.«, d.r.iopm..,t nt^wbmh 
BelbOorernment could be rnt.ndn.ed U. d - 
nlormtlh. pi.rely .rcnlrr b.ei. •! .duct, on in 

t SU... SebooK bn». »«• 

11 ,, crlloolt of Cl.rWi«nily- 

T„E jnniun m-LO«n MXStsoB Ponn**- 
I„.toll.«.ngb1^g"r» ho. been „nt to the 

Viceroy by tbo Pri.i, lent ot lb. Ur.Ml. Indi.n . . 

A.e.l.ti.n on beb-lt ot tb.T.lmd.rs of (b.dh 
Tb. T-l-qd.., ot 00 , 11 . celebmt. rr.lh g.e.t , 
„i«iei.,S,«r«j"bil-o "t Urd OrnmnsN d„rb,r _ 
" olilobnccio.. be rerivod-ond perpoto.l.d 
,|„ .nelent brlodd.ri ej-lem n"d -onred to tbom 
,b,irold«,t.bli,l..d rlEbt..- Tboy behove they 

h.,. proved tbem.elve. rrortl.y ot tbe p.ri.legea . 

eont.r.o,l»PO"'bom; they h.vo miintaioe.l .n 

nobroKen record otloylly, m, bo. .lo.ija Wm 
meroody reeogni.d by Ibeir ruler. Tl,.} ...n« 
d Eitollrnry "f 'bclr gralrlode «n,l deep 


omeioody reeogni.0,1 by llieir ruler, r.ioj --o.. 
Snr Eitollrnry ot their gnitilode .n,l drep 
l„o, of dovoUoo to the Crown well «s to ymi, 
a, .ogo,t .opre..nl.tiv., .ml pmy thru b, in, bio 

moiil. m.y be conveyed to III. Hejeoly the Eing- 

Emperor- 
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POLITICAL. 



S&?S13N' OF TDE COSr.nESS IN LOVDOS. 

With reference to ih© advivibilily or otherwise 
of tho propo'.il of holding a session of this year’s 
Congress in London, the la«t issue of India has 
the following: “Nothing would give the paity of 
reaction greater pleasure than the dissolution 
through ioteiiiiil dissensions of the great Indian 
constitutional reform movement. Hut those who 
know India best know also that Indians ft«e gifted 
witb sufticient common et-nse not to play their 
enemies’ game. If a Congress in London h finally 
detei mined upon, it cannot in the piesentcondi- 
tion of politics in England, bo held with any hope 
oI«ucce«s until May or June next; nnd there is 
plenty of scopo both for it and for the ordinary 
session which it was determined last year at 
Madras to hold this Christmas at Lahore.” 

- A SCOOESTION FOR OOTERHINO INDIA. 

Mr. Campbell Walker, who has serred forthirly. 
two years in India and has spent itome three yeaie 
in the State of Mysore, _ writer ‘ to the Spectator 
suggesting a solution for governing India. He 
. goes on to say ; — “ I am ^convinced that if we 
Could by degrees transform India into a Congeries 
of Native States based on the Mysore model, 
governed'in arcordanCo with Eastern idea, and 
' tempered by WeBtctti guidance, we should find a 
solution of all oi'* diillculliea in India, — ccmciit 
tho luyalty of its hereditary princes and nobles, 

, provide an honourable career 'for its edncaled 
classes, popularise our rule with the masses, in ' 
fact, govern India through the Indians, whilst 
relieving our/ Indian Civil Service (the finest in 
the world) of the drudgery of loutine office work, 
and eettins them free to really govern and iHid 
eathe guides, philoeopliers and friends of the 
'dian people.'’ • - 


ir.l'.lYMEST OF INDIAN FRISONERS. ’ ' 
Mr. Mackarn{s,s asked the Under-Secretary of 
Bcate for Indie ; — WJielher the attention of the 
Secretary of State has been called to tho fact that 
by the law of England all persons imprisoned for 
ofTenccsof a seditious nature, aie »entitled to ba 
tte.'tt3<l as first-ebss In^^de^l«?anants; and whethei, 
in view cf the number cf Biitish subjects in India 
wholiave, within the last twoye.ais, been sentencco 
to long terms of ngoiousimpriaonmentforeediticus 
writing or speaking, he will consult the Govern- 
ment of India on the advisability ,of assimilating 
the treatment of Indian prisoners in such coses^to 
that adopted in England, ^ . 

Master of EHbank : — The Secretary of State 
has tho qnesUon under has consideration. , 

INDIANS IS sorrn Africa. 


u. o. L. A oImr, has received the foIIowiRg tel0‘ 
gram from the British Indian Association, JoVjin* 
nesberg 

- ■“ Twenty-one persona have been 'an-ested, 'in- 
cluding Messrs. Ebrehim Aewat, Acting Chairman 
of the As-ociation and Thambi Naidn. They have 
all been sentenced to three months' ‘fmpriaonnient 

- with hard labour. Me-e-Vs. Sorabjee, Joshi and 
Meilh have been ordeied to be deported," 

Mr. Sorebjee is Ml educated VarsM genUemon, 
who first entered tho Transvaal with the object of 
leatiog the right of the Transvaal Government to 
exclude educated Asiatics under the Immigmtiooal 
I*w alone. He hna already 
limes. Messrs. Joshi end Medh were Sergeints 
in the Indian Volunteer Stretcher Hearer Corps 
that o^mpanied the Colonial Forces during . the 
/«lu IW.elUor.inl90B. end have boon awarded 
medal, by the NVtal Government. Both are' 



